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RocHESTEE,  N.  Y.,  September  22d,  1879. 

Tho  Sub-Committee  of  the  Special  Assembly  Committee  on 
Railroads,  appointed  to  continue  the  investigation  at  Roches- 
ter, composed  of  Messrs.  Bakek,  Low,  fand  Wadsworth,  met 
at  the  Court  House,  in  the  City  of  Rochester,  September  2'2d, 
1879,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman. 

Present :  Messrs.  Baker  and  Low. 
Appeaeances. 

Simon  Steene,  Esq.,  Counsel  for  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  assisted 
by  Charles  Meyer,  Esq. 

Wm.  D.  Shipman,  Esq.,  Counsel  for  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  Railway  Company. 

A.  P.  Laning,  Esq.,  Counsel  for  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. 

Henry  H.  Goff,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?  A.  In  the  town  of  Ogden,  ten 
miles  west  of  Rochester. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  A  farmer  and  shipper  of 
produce. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  farm  have  you  ?     A.  About  70  acres. 

Q.  When  did  you  purchase  it  ?     A.  In  1862. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  then  per  acre  ?  A.  About  a  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  Have  you  suffered  at  any  time,  and  do  you  now  suffer, 
from  any  discrimination  by  the  railway  corporations  against 
the  produce  of  your  farm  ?  A.  Only  as  we  suppose  that  all 
suffer  by  farming  upon  high-priced  lands  against  rates  on 
.cheaper  lands  west. 

Q.  You  mean  all  suffer  about  here  ?    A.  We  suppose  we  do. 
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Q.  Now,  state  how  that  suffering  manifests  itself  ?  A.  In 
our  products  raised  upon  our  farms][here,  on  lands  that  require 
higher  farming  and  more  expensive  work  upon  them,  we  are 
compelled  to  sell  in  New  York  the  product,  or  in  any  eastern 
markets,  at  the  same  rates  with  the  western  farmer  upon  lands 
much  more  cheaply  farmed ;  and  we  pay  about  the  same 
freights,  as  we  suppose,  according  to  the  best  information  we 
have — rates  of  freight. 

Q.  You  mean  the  same  actual  freights  ?  A.  The  same  actual 
rates  of  freight. 

Q.  Not  the  same  pro  rata  rate  ?     A.  The  same  actual  rates. 

Q.  As  compared  with  what  points?  A.  As  compared  with 
most  of  the  west,  even  the  far  west. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  far  west,  what  points  do  you 
speak  of?  A.  I  speak  more  especially  of  the  rates  from 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  even  as  far 
west  as  Kansas. 

Q.  What  is  your  rate  for  grain  to  New  York,  and  what  has 
it  been  during  the  past  few  years  ?  A.  It  has  been  from  9  to 
15  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Q.  Is  that  the  net  rate  or  the  open  rate  ?  A.  That  has 
been  the  net  or  open  rate  either. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  rate  on  grain  from  Ogden  to 
New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  per  busLel. 

Q.  From  9  to  15  cents  ?  A.  It  has  been  that  for  the  last  10 
years — for  the  last  5  years. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  time  has  it  been  15  cents  ?  A. 
A  very  small  portion  of  the  time,  and  that  was  upon  what  was 
termed  the  regular  rates  ;  probably  one-quarter  of  the  time. 

Q.  Probably  one  quarter  of  the  time  during  the  past  five 
years?     A.  The  last  ten  years,  say. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  the  time,  what?  A.  The  rest  of  the  time 
it  would  be  from  9  to  12  cents. 

Q.  You  have  had  special  rates  at  times,  have  you  ?  A.  We 
have  had  what  has  been  called  special  rates  at  times. 

Q.  When  was  that ;  how  often  during  the  period?  A.  Nearly 
every  year  for  the  last  five  years. 
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Q.  How  much  of  the  time  during  a  year  ?  A.  It  would  cover 
usually  from  May  to  November. 

Q.  That  was  during  the  time  that  navigation  was  open  ?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  special  rate?  A.  We  got  our 
special  rate  by  writing  to  Mr.  Goodman. 

Q.  Were  there  times  when  you  did  not  get  your  special  rate  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  circumstances  differ  when  you  obtained 
your  special  rate,  as  against  the  circumstances  when  you  did 
not  obtain  your  special  rate  ?  A.  It  was  when  the  road,  I  sup- 
pose, had  all  it  could  do  of  other  than  local  business ;  I  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  case,  because  at  times  we  had  been  told  that 
rates  could  not  be  granted ;  that  the  road  had  all  it  could  do 
at  regular  rates. 

Q.  How  often  did  that  happen  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  times  when  you  obtained  your  special  rate  ?  A.  We 
have  had  special  rates  not  so  often  as  we  have  been  refused. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  those  letters  that  Mr.  Goodman  wrote 
to  you  under  those  circumstances  ?  A.  I  think  I  have  at 
home. 

Q.  Tou  haven't  them  with  you  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  other  people  obtaining  special  rates  on 
the  same  line  of  produce  when  it  was  refused  to  you  ?  A.  We 
have  been  told  by  parties  who  came  to  us  to  purchase. 

Q.  The  only  point  is  as  to  how  it  actually  affected  the  mar- 
ket ;  how  was  it  indicated  to  you,  independent  of  what  you 
were  told  ?  A.  Parties  came  to  us  proposing  to  buy  at  prices 
higher  than  we  could  get  on  our  rates,  and  ship,  claiming  that 
they  had  a  special  rate,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  pay  that 
price. 

Q.  And  did  you,  under  those  circumstances,  actually  sell  to 
those  parties,  and  they  ship  under  their  rate — they  pay  the 
freight?  A.  I  think  we  have  sold  a  few  times,  but  oftener  we 
have  written  to  our  consignees,  and  they  have  said,  "  We  can 
get  that  rebate  ourselves  ;"  and  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  Were  those  parties  who  claimed  to  have  that  rate  neigh- 
bors of  yours  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  they  were  not. 

Q.  New  Yorkers  ?  A.  One  of  the  parties  was  not  a  New 
Yorker. 

Q.  Were  they  Eochester  people  ?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  other  instances  in  which  you  have  suffered 
a  discrimination  as  compared  with  other  people  ?  A.  I  don't 
think  of  any. 

Q.  How  has  the  product  of  your  farm  been  affected,  by  the 
rates  of  freight  ?  A.  I  think  my  first  statement  covered  that 
question. 

Q.  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact,  if  it  be  so — I  want 
it  to  appear  before  the  Committee — have  you  changed  the 
nature  of  your  farming  ?     A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Has  that  change  been  brought  about  by  the  freight  ques- 
tion ?     A.  It  has  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  State  to  this  Committee  to  what  extent  you  found  it 
necessary  to  change  your  method  of  farming,  and  in  what  way 
that  is  attributable  to  freight  ?  A.  We  seek  to  grow  a  style  of 
produce  that  is  not  raised  so  much  west ;  we  put  our  farms 
more  into  fruit ;  raise  more  beans — white  beans — which  are  not 
raised  so  much  west,  and  other  products  that  the  west  does 
not  produce  in  such  large  shipping  quantities. 

Q.  Could  all  farms  thus  have  their  produce  changed  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  not  more  than  about  half  our  farms  could  change, 
perhaps,  and  have  their  lands  well  adapted  to  such  products. 

Q.  Are  you  close  to  the  railway  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Is  your  farm  on  the  line  of  the  rail  ?     A.  Half  a  mile. 

Q.  Have  you  a  station,  or  do  you  calculate  your  farm  pro- 
ducts from  Kochester  ?  A.  We  have  a  station  at  Spencerport ; 
a  shipping  point. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  ascertain  what  difference  it 
would  make  to  ship  your  product  to  Buffalo,  and  tranship  it 
thence  to  New  York  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  latterly ;  last  year  we 
had  no  rate  on  wheat,  and  a  party,  one  of  a  firm  in  Detroit, 
told  me  he  thought  he  could  take  my  wheat  and  send  it  to 
Detroit,  and  beat  me  in  freight ;  he  said  he  had  a  rate  of  liix 
cents  a  hundred  ;  my  rate  was  then  about  fifteen  cents  a  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  ship  to  Eochester  and  from  Eoch- 
ester — take  the  local  rate  from  Spencerport  to  Eochester,  and 
then  from  Eochester  on  to  New  York— the  rate  through?  A. 
We  have  shipped  by  the  Erie  road,  and  hauled  it  to  Eoch- 
ester a  few  times,  and  saved  money. 

Q.  Have  you  a  good  farm,  as  compared  with  the  farms  of 
your  neighbors  ?     A.  As  good  as  my  neighbors'  farms. 
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Q.  What  can  you  produce  per  acre  ?     A.  Of  wheat  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Our  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  has  been  about  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  ; 
there  are  many  crops  much  greater. 

Q.  "When  you  speak  of  much  greater,  what  has  been  your 
best  crop  ?  A.  My  best  crop  has  been  about  forty  bushels 
tbis  last  year  ;  it  is  very  rare  ;  it  is  the  first  one  I  ever  raised 
of  that  amount. 

Q.  Is  that  wheat  as  good  wheat  as  western  wheat?  A, 
Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  wheat  that,  grades  in  New  York  above  western 
wheat  as  a  rule  ;  white  winter  wheat  is  what  we  raise  princi- 
pally. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  they  call  Clawson  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  Claw- 
son  is  the  best  shipping  white  wheat  we  have  ;  our  millers 
claim  it  is  not  so  good  for  their  purposes. 

Q.  Could  you  raise  the  same  kind  of  wheat  that  is  raised  in 
the  west,  and  which  your  millers  here  consider  as  good,  or 
rather  better,  than  the  Clawson  wheat — could  you  raise  as 
many  bushels  of  that  class  of  wheat  on  your  farm  as  you  do 
of  the  Clawson  ? 

Mr.  Shipman — That  is  spring  wheat. 

The  Witness — We  don't  raise  spring  wheat. 

Mr.  Shipman — You  don't  raise  it  at  all,  do  you  ? 

The  Witness — No,  sir  ;  we  raise  a  red  winter  wheat,  which 
is  not  as  good  yielding  wheat  as  the  Clawson  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Q.  Does  it  contain  more  of  the  gluten  than  the  Clawson  ? 
A.  I  can't  tell  you  as  to  that ;  it  is  supposed  so,  but  we  raise 
a  wheat  that  we  can  sell,  and  our  wheat  to  sell  is  a  shipping 
wheat  for  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Do  they  raise  large  quanties  of  the  Clawson  wheat  west 
also  ?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  not  so  large  ;  in  some  States, 
I  am  told,  they  raise  large  amounts  of  Clawson — in  Michigan. 

Q.  You  deal  in  produce,  don't  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  class?  A.  We  deal  in  all  classes,  pretty  nearly 
that  the  farmers  raise  about  in  our  locality. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Give  us  the  staple  articles  that  you  deal  and  ship  in  ? 
A.  Wheat,  barley,  beans,  apples,  potatoes  and  wool  are  the 
principal. 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  How  have  freight  rates  affected  you  in  that  capacity 
within  the  last  five  years  ?  A.  I  think  I  have  answered  that 
question  in  what  I  have  stated,  that  we  have  been  sometimes 
embarrassed  by  not  having  special  rates  or  not  being  able  to 
make  them,  while  others  have  had  them,  and  thus  we  have 
been  unable  to  compete  at  times. 

Q.  How  was  that  indicated  to  you ;  in  what  visible, 
tangible  shape  was  that  presented  to  you  ?  A.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  us  in  our  inability  to  ship,  at  the  rates  and  make  a 
profit,  and  our  correspondents  claiming  that  they  could  make 
a  rate,  or  had  rates,  and  would  give  us  rebates  if  we  would 
ship  to  them  ;  they  would  collect  these  rebates  and  pay  back 
to  us. 

Q.  And  pay  back  to  you  a  portion  of  the  rebate  that  they 
thus  collected  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Were  there  times  when  other  dealers  in  produce  near 
and  about  you  could  ship  and  you  could  not  because  you  could 
neither  get  a  special  rate  nor  a  rebate  ?  A.  There  have  been 
such  instances  occasionally ;  we  have  been  treated  very  fairly 
I  think,  no  cause  to  complain. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  is  that  ?  A.  We  have  been  treated  very  fairly  as 
compared  with  other  dealers ;  no  cause  to  complain ;  it  is  only 
from  the  fact  that  their  contracts  for  these  special  rates  ex- 
tended beyond  ours. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Were  there  also  circumstances  tending  to  show  to  you 
that  when  you  had  special  rates  refused  to  you  others  still  en- 
joyed special  rates  ?  A.  They  have  from  some  reason,  either 
that  they  extended  beyond  ours  or  that  they  were  able  to  make 
them  at  any  time ;  we  don't  know  which. 

Q.  Then  you  have  seen  produce  purchased  from  farmers 
around  and  about  you  go  to  market  when  you  could  not  for- 
ward the  produce  that  you  purchased  at  like  terms  and  under 
like  circumstances  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Are  you  as  large  a  shipper  as  those  neighbors  of  yours 
who  have  been  thus  enabled  to  ship  as  compared  with  you  ? 
A.  We  have  shipped  more  from  our  market,  our  locality,  than 
any  other  buyers. 
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Q.  And  in  making  that  comparison  you  speak  of  your  own 
market  only?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  other  fact  that  you  have  in  mind  and  to  which 
X  have  not  specially  drawn  your  attention  by  my  examination 
the  Committee  will  hear  you  upon  that  fact  as  though  I  had 
specially  put  the  question  to  you  to  draw  it  out?  [No 
answer.] 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Your  principal  business  I  take  it  is  purchasing  and  ship- 
ping produce  raised  by  others — your  largest  business?  A.  I 
hardly  am  able  to  answer  that ;  at  some  portions  of  the  year 
that  is  my  principal  business  ;  at  other  portions  of  the  year  I 
am  on  the  farm. 

Q.  But  in  your  pecuniary  business,  the  volume  of  your  bnsi- 
ness  is  larger  from  purchasing  and  shipping  than  what  you 
raise  from  70  acres  ?     A.  I  pay  more  for  produce  than  I  raise. 

Q.  Your  land  cost  you  about  $100  an  acre  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  will  you  take  for  it  now  ?  A.  I  put  on  about  $3,000 
or  $4,000  worth  of  improvements  on  my  place,  in  fences  and  in 
buildings. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  now  an  acre  ?  A.  It  is  assessed  I  think 
at  $10,000. 

Q.  The  assessment  won't  do ;  what  is  it  worth  now  in  the 
market;  what  will  you  sell  it  for  ?  A.  Our  assessors  are  under 
oath 

Q.  I  don't  care  anything  about  that ;  I  have  seen  a  man 
swear  to  his  list  at  $27,000, when  I  knew  he  was  worth  $150,000? 
A.  I  will  sell  it,  if  you  will  come  up,  for  a  fair  price ;  I  don't 
want  to  put  a  price  on  it  here. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  what  that  farm,  is  worth  in  the  market, 
per  acre  ;  it  is  a  fair  question  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  it 
is  worth  per  acre  ;  I  have  not  offered  it  for  sale. 

Q.  Give  your  best  judgment?  A.  My  best  judgment,  you 
will  excuse  me,  would  not  be  a  fair  judgment  for  my  own 
place;  man  often  values  a  locacion  for  his  family  beyond 
its  real  value,  what  it  would  sell  for. 

Q.  I  won't  press  you  on  that,  because  if  you  want  to  sell  it 
you  don't  want  to  fix  a  price  too  low,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
pay  taxes  you  don't  want  it  too  high ;  I  appreciate  your  posi- 
tion about  that;  I  don't  mean  to  be  unfair  about  it?  A.  Thank 
you. 
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Q.  Who  are  these  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  shipping 
from  your  region  who  get  lower  rates  than  you  ;  give  us  their 
names  please  ?  A.  Mr.  Loomis  has  often  had  lower  rates  than 
I  have. 

Q.  What  Loomis  ?    A.  Loomis  &,  Brothers. 

Q.  Of  where?  A.  They  have  warehouses  at  our  place,  and 
also  they  are  a  New  York  firm ;  they  have  a  store  in  New  York ; 
they  buy  produce  and  ship  it. 

Q.  They  are  heavy  dealers  ?  A.  Yery  heavy  dealers  in  some 
lines  ;  heavy  dealers  in  apples  for  instance,  and  potatoes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rale  of  wheat  per  bushel  is  from 
Chicago  to  New  York?     A.  No,  sir  ;  only  by  rumor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  has  been  for  the  last  five  years  ?  A. 
Only  as  I  have  learned  it  from  outside  parties,  and  from  state- 
ments. 

Q.  You  want  to  get  all  you  can  for  your  wheat  of  course  ?  A. 
I  never  take  less  than  I  am  offered. 

Q.  You  speak  of  being  brought  into  competition  with  these 
western  farmers  who  farm  on  cheap  lauds ;  do  you  think  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  reduce  the  rate  on  Milwaukee  wheat 
to  Eochester  to  the  millers  here?  A.  Milwaukee  wheat  to 
Rochester,  for  Eochester  millers  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  I  was  speaking  as  a  farmer ;  I  answered  the 
question  as  a  farmer. 

Q.  I  know  you  are ;  I  am  speaking  now  as  a  miller  ?  A. 
Wouldn't  the  miller  be  more  competent  to  answer  that? 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  introduce 
Milwaukee  wheat  at  a  low  rate  here  ?  A.  As  a  farmer,  I  don't 
know  that  we  could  get  more  for  our  wheat ;  I  answer  these 
questions  as  a  farmer. 

Q.  Now  I  am  putting  the  question  in  another  form  ;  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  farmers  of  Monroe 
County  to  have  Milwaukee  wheat  introduced  here  at  a  very  low 
figure,  as  low  as  you  could  get  the  freights  down  ?  A.  For  the 
farmer  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  I  understand  you,  your  point  is,  aside  from  this 
local  discrimination  that  you  say  is  made  in  favor  of  some- 
body else  on  the  line  of  the  road,  that  you  experience  the 
difficulty  in  having,  the  through  rates  from  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee and  Cincinnati  to  New  York  lower  in  proportion  than 
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the  rates  from  Ogden  or  Eochester  to  New  York  ?  A.  As  a 
shipper,  did  I  make  that  statement  ? 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  make  that  statement; that  you  illus- 
trated it  by  a  man,  for  instance,  in  Detroit,  ^\ho  said  he 
thought  he  conld  take  your  wheat  out  to  Detroit,  and  then 
send  it  to  New  York,  and  be  it  you  on  the  rates  ?  A.  I  only 
illustrated  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Sterne ;  in  answer  to  the 
question,  if  I  had  ever  attempted  to  send  west  before  it  went 
east  to  get  a  lower  rate,  I  said  I  hadn't  done  that,  but  I  had 
been  told  that  I  might  do  it. 

Q.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  Central  and  Erie  roads 
do  not  make  the  rate  west  of  Buffalo  ;  that  it  is  made  by  the 
western  roads  ;  you  understand  that  ?  A.  I  understand  it  as 
T  understand  all  these  matters — as  I  read  them  and  as  the}' are 
told  to  me. 

Q.  One  point  of  your  objection  is  that  the  rate  through  from 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  for  instance,  to  New  York,  is  lower 
in  proportion  than  the  rate  from  Ogden  to  New  York  ?  A.  I 
was  answering  that  question  as  a  farmer. 

Q.  Answer  it  now  as  a  farmer ;  you  answer  the  truth,  I 
suppose  ?  A.  You  weio  talking  to  me  as  a  dealer  in  your  first 
questions ;  you  began  by  asking  me,  as  a  dealer. 

Q.  I  ask  the  question  as  a  farmer  or  dealer  ?  A.  As  a  farmer, 
it  is  injurious  to  us. 

Q.  It  brings,  in  other  words,  the  western  cheaply  raised 
grain  into  competition  with  yours  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  special  rates  with  Mr.  Goodman  occasionally  ? 
A.  I  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Eoad,  I  believe  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  want  it  understood  distinctly  that  I  have  been 
treated  fairly,  and  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  Central 
Railroad ;  I  don't  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  not 
been  treated  fairly. 

Q.  You  are  not  here  complaining  of  any  private  grievance  ? 
A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  You  are  here  to  illustrate  theories,  I  suppose?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  am  here  because  I  was  invited  to  come  here,  and 
subpcBnaed  to  come  here. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  gentlemen  who  had  special 
rates  when  you  did  not  have  them — you  don't  know  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  got  their  special  rates  ?  A.  I 
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might  illustrate,  that  I  know  that  special  rates  were  given,  but 
whether  they  were  had  at  the  time  when  I  asked  for  them  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  They  may  have  lapped  over  ?  A.  They  may  have  lapped 
over,  because  ihey  paid  me  these  rebates. 

Q.  Did  their  special  rates  correspond  to  the  special  rates  that 
you  had  when  you  had  them  ?     A.  Usually  lower. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  which 
entered  into  the  contracts  between  them  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany which  made  their  special  rate  ?  A.  Only  as  they  told 
me,  that  they  were  receiving  large  amounts,  and  were  shippers 
of  large  amounts. 

Q.  Wherein  have  you  suffered  as  a  shipper  then,  it  you  got 
the  rebates  through  your  consignees— if  you  got  the  rate  to 
correspond  to  special  rates  which  others  had  ?  A.  I  intended 
to  say  that  I  had  at  times  suffered  because  of  the  fact  that  be- 
fore I  could  get  these  rebates  I  was  not  able  to  purchase  at  the 
price  that  others  were. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  beforehand  that  you  could  get  the  re- 
bates? A.  For  some  little  time  I  could  not  make  these  rates, 
and  could  not  find  that  I  could  get  these  rebates,  and  so  iu 
those  times  I  would  suffer  by  not  being  able  to  buy  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  Loomis  &  Brothers  as  one  of  these 
persons  who  got  speciell  rates  when  you  could  not ;  are  there 
any  otliers  ?  A.  Others  say  that  they  had  special  rates  ;  we 
knev7  they  had  special  rates  ;  others  said  they  had  special 
rates,  and  were  enabled  to  purchase  our  grain  at  prices  that 
we  were  not  able  to  ship  and  get  a  profit ;  we  know  of  others 
that  have  done  that. 

Q.  Your  special  rates  often  enabled  you  to  make  a  profit, 
did  they  ?  A.  They  did,  when  we  could  not  make  a  profit  at 
the  regular  rates. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  rate  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  put 
down  so  that  each  farmer  can  ship  to  his  own  consignee  in 
New  York  ?  A.  My  idea  as  a  shipper  is,  that  some  man  who 
does  not  own  any  warehouses  along  the  line  of  the  Central 
Railroad — who  has  no  investment  of  that  kind — should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  along  the  line  and  take  our  property,  by  having 
a  special  rate  lower  than  we  can  make  and  take  our  property, 
and  so  control  us  all  along  the  line. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  that  was  not  the  point  of  my  ques- 
tion. 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  : 
Q.  Well,  has  that  happened '?     A.  That  has  happened. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Just  give  us  the  name  of  the  party?     A.  Mr.  Burt. 

Q.  Give  his  first  name  ?     A.  C.  A.  Burt,  Newark. 

Q.  Have  you  a  Newark  out  here  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  just  east  a 
little  ways. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  come  back  to  my  question  ;  you  think  that 
the  rates  should  be  graduated  somewhat,  don't  you,  with  re- 
gard to  the  volume  of  business  that  a  man  does?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  am  well  enough  versed  in  the  science  of  transpor- 
tation to  answer  that  question  fairly. 

Q.  Then  I  will  not  call  for  an  answer,  because  one  of  my 
complaints  in  this  whole  investigation  is  that  gentlemen  have 
answered  a  great  many  questions  that  they  were  not  compe- 
tent to  answer ;  I  will  turn  your  attention  to  another  point,  or 
to  another  application  of  the  same  ;  if  every  farmer  could  ship 
his  small  quantities  to  a  New  York  consignee  at  the  same  rate 
that  you  ship  your  large  quantities,  it  would  demolish  your 
business,  wouldn't  it,  of  gathering  and  shipping  produce  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  it. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  would  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  I  have  my  warehouse,  and  have  my  experi- 
ence in  the  trade  and  have  my  business  qualifications  in  that 
direction  from  this  experience  ;  that  I  should  not  be  afraid  of 
the  farmers  generally ;  there  is  occasionally  a  man  fully  compe- 
tent with  myself,  but  very  rare,  amongst  the  farmers. 

Q.  Your  superior  skill  in  handling  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  experience 
and  ability  gained  by  this  knowledge. 

Q.  You  find  it  now  more  profitable,  you  say,  to  adapt  your 
farming  to  some  other  style  of  produce  instead  of  wheat  ?  A. 
My  answer  was  that  our  farmers  find  it  more  profitable  to  raise 
some  kind  of  product  that  was  not  so  generally  raised  in  the 
west. 

Q.  They  make  as  much  money  at  it  as  they  did  raising 
wheat,  don't  they  ?  A.  I  think  probably  they  do  where  their 
farms  are  adapted  to  that  kind  of  farming. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Detroit  man  that  was  going  to  ship  grain 
to  Detroit  and  then  ship  it  east  cheaper  than  you  coiild  ship 
it  from  Ogden  ?     A.  I  believe  the  firm  is  called  Eaymonds. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  quantity  df  wheat  per 
acre  is  raised  in  and  about  Buffalo ;  in  Monroe  County,  for  in- 
stance ?  A.  In  Monroe  County  probably  the  average  would 
not  be  above  20  bushels. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is  in  Wisconsin  ?  A.  The 
stated  rate  in  Wisconsin  is  about  2I3. 

Q.  In  the  State  at  large  ?  A.  That  is  the  State  at  large ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  average  value  of  farming  lands  in 
Monroe  County  is — good  farming  lands  ?  A.  I  think  a  fair 
average  value  would  be  not  very  far  from  180  an  acre,  take  the 
whole  county  ;  that  includes  expensive  buildings,  farm  build- 
ings ;  it  may  be  a  little  too  low. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  rate  of  15  cents  a  bushel  from  your 
place  to  New  York  ?     A.  It  is  now. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  so  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  about  three 
weeks  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  bigh  rate  ?  A.  15  cents  a  hun- 
dred, not  a  bushel ;  9  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  You  have  stated  all  along  15  cents  a  bushel  ?  A.  No  ;  I 
■said  9  cents  a  bushel  in  my  first  answer,  and  if  I  have  said  15 
that  amounts  to  9  cents  a  bushel ;  if  I  made  a  mistake  by 
saying  15  cents  a  bushel,  I  would  like  to  recall  it. 

Q.  Then  I  will  have  you  correct  it  now  ?  A.  9  cents  a 
bushel  on  wheat. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  oats  from  your  place  ?  A.  The  same ; 
all  grain  is  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  high  price  to  carry  a  hundred 
pounds  for — 15  cents  to  New  York  ?  A.  It  is  not  a  high  price 
now  compared  with  the  canal. 

Q.  The  canal  runs  through  your  place  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  does  the  canal  charge  ?     A.  The  canal  price  last 
Saturday — we  paid  8  cents. 

Q.  A  hundred  ?     A.  No,  a  bushel. 

Q.  How  much  a  hundred  ;  that  would  be  about  14  cents  a 
hundred,  wouldn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that. 

Q.  Why  don't  yoa  ship  by  canal,  then  ?  A.  I  do,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  the  comparative  time  between  the  canal  and  the 
railroad  ?  A.  We  can  ship  a  boat  load  of  wheat,  about  8,000 
bushels,  and  get  it  to  New  York  almost  as  soon  as  we  can  by 
rail,  because  we  cannot  send  only  a  car  or  two  a  day,  and  it  is 
very  diflScult  even  to  get  cars. 
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Q.  You  could  send  a  train  a  day  if  you  could  load  it,  couldn't 
you?  A.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  cars  to  even 
ship  one  car  a  day  for  a  long  while  ;  sometimes  it  is  weeks  ; 
shipping  5,000  bushels  we  were  three  or  four  weeks,  and  tried 
all  the  time  to  get  cars. 

Q.  You  shipped  it  in  the  busy  season,  I  suppose,  when  the 
road  was  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  transportation  ?  A.  We  began 
early,  and  should  have  shipped  all  our  grain  by  rail  if  we  could 
have  got  rates. 

Q.  The  qiiestion  I  asked  was,  whether  your  time  of  ship- 
ping did  not  come  when  the  railroad  was  very  much  crowded 
with  all  kinds  of  freight  ?  A.  Yes  ;  it  necessarily  would  be  so 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Is  the  interest  of  the  miller,  the  farmer,  and  the  shipper 
in  respect  to  low  rates  identical?  A.  I  shall  have  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sterne— 1  don't  think  that  is  a  fair  question  to  ask 
this  gentleman  as  to  the  interest  of  millers.  Ask  him  as  to 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  shipper,  because  he  is  both  a 
farmer  and  shipper,  and  that  he  knows  ;  but  if  you  ask  him  as 
to  the  miller,  you  ask  him  as  to  a  business  in  which  he  is  not 
engaged. 

The  Chairman — He  can  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness — The  interests  of  the  shipper  and  the  farmer 
are  not  antagonistic. 

Q.  How  about  the  miller?     A.  I  am  not  a  miller. 

Q.  If  the  miller  can  buy  wheat  in  Wisconsin,  and  manufac- 
ture into  flour  here  so  as  to  sell  and  make  a  profit  of  five  cents 
a  bushel  over  what  he  would  pay  for  wheat  here,  does  that 
benefit  the  farmer  or  does  it  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
price  of  wheat  just  that  amount  here  ?  A.  I  should  hardly 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it,  because  all  this  is  opinion 
after  all ;  what  is  your  opinion  about  it  ?  A.  If  I  was  a  miller, 
and  could  buy  my  wheat  west  five  cents  cheaper,  lay  it  down 
here  five  cents  cheaper  than  I  could  buy  it  here,  I  should  buy 
it  west. 

Q.  If  you  get  special  rates  from  the  railroads  you  are  en- 
abled to  pay  a  higher  price  to  the  farmer,  are  you  not,  for  his 
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grain  ?  A.  Yes ;  that  is  uot  the  way  it  affects  us  ;  it  is  wlieil 
we  have  no  special  rate  and  other  buyers  have  a  special  rate, 
then  we  are  not  enabled  to  deal  with  the  farmer. 

Q.  It  goes  to  the  farmer,  don't  it,  just  the  same  ;  the  farmer 
gets  a  better  price,  but  you  as  a  shipper  cannot  make  quite  as 
much  money?  A.  I,  as  a  shipper,  am  not  able  to  compete 
with  other  shippers. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Is  the  Rochester  market  or  the  New  York  market  the 
leading  market  for  grain  in  the  United  States  ?  A.  We  very 
rarely  ship  any  wheat  to  Rochester. 

Q.  Therefore  the  question  with  you  and  with  the  farmer  is 
not  the  price  that  is  charged  to  Rochester  for  grain,  but  what 
is  charged  to  New  York  for  grain  from  western  points,  isn't  it  ? 
A.  It  is,  especially  with  us — with  dealers. 

Q.  And  the  price  to  the  farmer  and  to  you  is  determined  upon 
the  through  rate  from  westein   points   to  New   York,   isn't  it, 
and  not  what  the  miller  gets  his  grain  at  in  Rochester  ?     A. ' 
We  think  it  necessarily  must  be  to  a  certain  extent. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Where  is  the  mosu  of  your  grain  marketed  that  is  raised 
in  Monroe  County  ?     A.  It  is  mostly  marketed  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  do  not  sell  to  the  Rochester  miller?  A.  Very 
rarely. 

Q.  You  do  not  raise  the  kind  of  wheat  that  he  wants?  A. 
We  raise  the  kind  of  wheat  that  they  use  largely  of. 

Q.  Don't  they  buy  it  of  you?     A.  We  can't  sell  it  to  them. 

Q.  Why?  A.  The  farmers  raise  it  just  around  Rochester 
and  draw  it  in  here ;  we  would  have  to  pay  to  bring  it  here 
from  where  we  are  ;  they  can  bring  it  here  cheaper  on  their 
wagons  than  we  can  freight  it  here. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  When  rates  go  down  to  eight  and  ten  cents  a  hundred  from 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago  to  New  York  on  grain,  and  they  are 
maintained  at  fifteen  cents  a  hundred  as  to  Spencerport,  how 
does  it  affect  the  grain  market  there  ?  A.  If  they  shipped  the 
same  style  of  grain  to  the  New  York  market  it  would  make  our  . 
grain  lower  than  it  really  ought  to  be. 
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Q.  And  that  is  an  injury  that  would  affect  the  fair  rr 
wouldn't  it  ?     A.  That  affects  the  farmer. 

Q.  He  has  got  to  sell  at  a  price  representing  that  differences 
in  freight  ?     A.  Fully  that  difference. 

Q.  That,  within  your  knowk^dge,  has  happened  very  often, 
hasn't  it?  A.  It  has  happened  that  these  rates  have  been 
much  lower  than  ours,  as  reported. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  That  is,  the  through  rates  from  the  west?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steenb  : 

Q.  If  the  rates  to  Eochester  from  the  west,  and  to  New  York 
from  the  west  were  in  strictly  relative  proportion  to  distance 
would  there  be  any  antagonism,  think  you,  between  the  miller 
at  EiOchester  and  the  farmer?  A.  I  think  it  is  not  a  fair  ques- 
tion for  me  to  answer. 

Q.  Suppose  that  no  miller  in  Now  York,  and  no  miller  in 
Europe  could  get  grain  from  the  west  as  cheap,  computing  the 
distance  between  Eochester  and  New  York,  as  any  Eochester 
miller  can,  would  not  the  Eochester  miller  as  well  as  the 
Eochester  farmer,  or  the  Monroe  County  miller  as  well  as  the 
Monroe  County  farmer,  be  benefited  ?  A.  He  would  seem  to 
be ;  it  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  the  statement  without  any 
answer  from  me. 

Q.  So  that  the  difficulty  and  the  antagonism  arises  from  the- 
fact  that  the  railways  choose  to  carry  longer  distances  at 
cheaper  rates  than  shorter  distances,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  antagonism,  would  there  ?  A.  That  is  what  the  farmers 
complain  of. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  the  millers  complain  of  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  your  farm  is  in  a  special  locality  ;  is  it  particu- 
larly favorably  situated  ?     A.  As  a  residence. 

Q.  It  has  a  special  value  for  that  reason  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Suppose  the  pro  rata  rate  that  you  are  charged  for  local 
was  maintained  through  to  the  western  point  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  suppose  no  grain  coming  from  the  wesf,  through  the 
State  of  New  York,  could  pass  except  in  accordance  with  youi' 
local  rate,  do  you  think  any  of  the  grain  west  would  pass  over 
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the  New  York  railway  to  market  ?  A.  Woiild  not  that  depend 
upon  what  other  lines  carried  it  for  ? 

Q.  The  gentleman  has  illustrated  it  by  talking  about  wheat 
from  Kansas  City  at  ten  cents  a  hundred ;  suppose  that  the 
railroads  in  New  York  were  prohibited  from  carrying  it  beyond 
a  pro  rata  local  rate,  established,  and  that  your  local  rate,  15 
cents  a  hundred  or  whatever  it  is,  was  the  rate  ;  do  you  think 
a  bushel  of  that  wheat  would  have  come  through  New  York  ? 
A.  Not  if  other  roads  and  other  great  lines  cai'ried  it  for  less 
money. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  a  low  rate  of  freight  maintained— sup- 
pose this  low  rate  that  you  speak  of  from  Kansas  -  do  you  know 
whether  it  is  a  paying  rate — 10  cents  a  hundred  ?  A.  Only  as 
other  people  know  ;  according  to  the  reports  of  railroads  and 
railroad  companies  and  such  information  as  I  have  it  would 
not  pay ;  we  farmers  figure  on  that  and  say  that  we  are  charged 
a  higher  price  to  make  up  for  losses  on  the  longer  distance. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  you  add  50  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent.,  sup- 
pose you  double  the  rates  on  flour  and  grain  from  the  west  to 
New  York,  doesn't  it  cost  the  consumer  just  the  amount  you 
add  to  the  freight  more  when  he  purchases — the  man  who  does 
not  raise  wheat  but  the  man  who  eats  it  ?  A.  It  would  seem 
to  be  so. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  How  did  yon  ever  find  out  that  a  special  rate  could  be 
obtained  ?  A.  I  found  out  that  a  special  rate  could  be  ob- 
tained because  others  had  a  rate  lower  than  I  had. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  business  before  you  got  any  special 
rate  at  all?  A.  I  am  unable  to  say;  I  have  had  a  special  rate 
for  20  years,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  you  found  it  out,  you  say,  by  finding  out  that  others 
had  lower  rates  than  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  attention  directed  to  Mr.  Good- 
man's office  to  get  rates  ?  A;  Because  I  understood  his  office 
was  the  general  office  that  fixed  such  things  ;  I  understood 
that,  possibly,  from  our  agent,  or  our  superintendent,  or  some 
party  to  whom  I  applied  ;  I  am  unable  to  tell  you. 

Q.  You  first  felt  the  pressure,  did  you,  of  the  general  rate  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  made  -inquiries  as  to  how  a  special  rate 
was  obtained  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  "Were  you  successful  on  your  first  application  for  a 
special  rate  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time,  however,  special  rates 
were  made  by  our  local  roads,  I  think  ;  the  first  special  rate  I 
ever  had  was  Irom  Buffalo  to  Holly ;  I  was  then  dealing  in 
flour  ;  I  got  a  special  rate  for  flour  to  compete  with  the  canal ; 
that  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  roads  were  consolidated  into  the  New 
fork  Central,  was  it  ?     A.  I  think  not,  but  shortly  after. 

Q.  Then,  you  continued  to  make  your  application,  from  time 
to  time,  for  special  rates,  to  the  New  York  office?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  or  other  offices  where  the  rates  were  made,  either  locally 
or  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  offices  where  rates  were  made  other  than 
the  New  York  office  ?  A.  J  think  there  were,  up  to  within  five 
or  six  years ;  I  think  we  have  been  able  to  make  rates  at 
Albany  or  at  Buffalo,  and  sometimes  here. 

Q.  Sometimes  at  Spencerport?  A.  Sometimes  at  Roches- 
ter. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  said  you  carted  your  wheat  sometimes  here  to  ship 
by  the  Erie  road  ;  why  do  you  do  that  ?  A.  I  could  make  a 
better  rate  with  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  Than  with  the  Central  ?  A.  Well,  they  would  pay  my 
cartage  to  this  point,  and  make  me  a  better  rate  than  I  could 
make  from  Spencerport. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  That  was,  I  think,  five  years  ago 
last  winter. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  They  would  give  you  a'rebate  representing  your  cartage  ; 
was  that  it?     A.  Yes,  and  a  little  more. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  They  do  not  do  that  now?  A.  I  have  shipped  nothing 
by  the  Erie  road  since  about  that  time. 

Q.  You  get  good  rates  on  the  Central,  don't  you,  now  ?  A. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Central ;  as  a  shipper,  I  am 
treated  as  well  as  other  shippers  for  aught  I  know,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  which  I  have  noted,  and  those,  perhaps,  more  from 
reasons  which  I  do  not  fully  understand,  which  would  be 
satisfactory  if  I  understood  them. 
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Q.  And  as  a  farmer,  too,  you  are  treated  as  well  as  the  rest, 
are  you  not?     A.  As  a  farmer  Ifpay  two  cents  a  mile  to  ride. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  wliafc  other  people's  rates  are?  A.  As 
a  farmer  ? 

Q.  As  farmers  or  as  shippers — the  actual  rates  to  other 
people  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  do  your  special  rates  differ  from  the  actual  rates  ? 
A.  They  are  usually  from  2|  cents  to  3  or  four  cents  a  hundred 
less,  and  sometimes,  on  apples,  from  5  to  10  cents  a  barrel ; 
perhaps  more  or  less. 

Andrew  J.  Willard,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  Farmer  and  cattle  grazer, 
and  coal  dealer. 

Q.  Where  ?     A.  Geneseo,  Livingston  County. 

Q.  How  far  from  this  point?     A.  30  miles. 

Q.  What  line  of  road?  A.  The  Erie,  the  New  York  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  they  call  it  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  faroiing  and  cattle 
raising  ?    A.  24  years. 

Q.  Always  in  this  part  of  the  State  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  change  to  have  been  produced  within 
the  last  10  or  15  years  both  as  to  farming  and  as  to  cattle 
raising?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  any  part  of  that  change  attributable  to  freight  rates  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  you  please  how  railway  freight  rates  have  pro- 
duced a  change  within  the  period  of  time  that  I  have  mentioned 
and  how  it  has  affected  you  ?  A.  In  the  cattle  trade  it  has 
affected  us ;  our  cattle  are  not  worth  any  more  to-day  in 
Livingston  County,  than  they  are  in  Chicago ;  it  has  affected 
us,  the  difference  in  freight  from  Chicago,  we  have  to  pay  more 
for  getting  our  cattle  from  Chicago  to  Geneseo  than  they  do 
from  through  shippers. 

Q.  And  how  from  Geneseo  to  New  York  ?  A.  Our  freights 
are  not  as  high  as  they  were  10  or  15  years  ago. 

Q.  I  mean  as  compared  with  Chicago  freights?     A.  I  could 
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hot  say  just  what  the  Chicago   freight  is  because  there  is  so 
much  cutting  on  Chicago  freights. 

Q.  When  I  speak  of  freights,  I  don't  speak  of  what  they 
choose  to  print  as  their  rates  but  what  they  collect  on  freight ; 
how  do  your  freights  from  Chicago  to  Geneseo  and  from  Geneseo 
to  New  York,  compare  with  the  freights  that  the  railway  com- 
pany collects  between  Chicago  and  New  "York?  A.  As  a 
general  rule  our  freight  is  from  $50  to  $60,  higher  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  than  it  would  be  through  freight ;  that  is  my  im- 
pression. 

Q.  $50  or  $60  a  car  ?     A.  I  think  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  due  to  a  difference  in  terminal  hand- 
ling ?     A.  Let  me  understand  you. 

Q.  Are  cattle  handled  with  more  difficulty  at  Geneseo  than  at 
New  York  ?  A.  It  is  a  little  extra  expense  to  unload  ;  it  is  10 
miles  they  would  have  to  be  run  off  from  the  main  line  of  the 
I'oad  on  to  a  side  road. 

Q.  Any  additional  difficulty  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  your  business,  this  difference  in  freight 
rates  ?     A.  We  claim  it  has  about  ruined  us. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  difference  prevailed?  A.  We  have 
not  felt  it  forcibly  until  within  the  last  five  years ;  in  the  last  five 
years  it  has  affected  us  more  than  it  did  before  because  there 
have  been  more  discriminations  made  in  our  estimation  ;  in  fact 
we  know  it. 

Q.  Down  to  that  period  of  time  have  you  felt  a  constant 
pressure — a  continuous  and  increasing'pressure  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  within  the  past  five  years  you  say  that  has  been 
worse  and  worse  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  drive  you  out  of  the  business  practically  ?  A.  It 
hasn't  yet;  we  are  in  the  business  yet. 

Q.  Can  you  do  your  business  at  a  profit  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we 
have  not ;' we  have  been  doing  it  at  a  loss  for  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  Cattle  raised  in  Geneseo,  are  they  as  good  as  cattle 
raised  west?     A.  Raised,  you  say ;  not  grazed. 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  Livingston  County  is  noted  for  as 
good  stock  as>  there  is  anywhere,  generally. 

Q.  Does  Geneseo  cattle  bring  in  New  York  City  as  good  a 
price  as  western  cattle?     A.  In  the  same  flesh,  yes. 

Q.  And  is  it,  as  a  rule,  as  good  ?  A.  No  ;  we  do  not  send 
as. good  cattle  from  Livingston  County  as  the  western  corn  fed 
cattle  ;  not  as  a  rule. 
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Q.  What  difference  is  there  in  that  respect ;  the  Committee 
want  to  know  all  there  is  in  the  way  of  natural  differences 
not  created  by  the  railroads  ?  A.  The  difference  is,  we  buy 
our  cattle  in  the  spring,  or  fore  part  of  winter,  in  the  west, 
and  bring  them  here  and  carry  them  through  the  winter  and 
give  them  no  grain ;  our  cattle  are  not  as  good  as  corn  fed 
western  cattle. 

Q.  What  difference  does  it  make  in  the  price  ?  A.  It  makes 
from  one  to  three  cents  a  pound  in  the  beef ;  it  depends  all  on 
the  quality. 

Q.  Is  that  a  sufficient  difference  to  explain  your  being  gra- 
dually driven  out  of  the  business  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  say 
there  are  cattle  of  the  same  quality  tbat  come  from  the  west  as 
our  cattle. 

Q.  Then  the  difference  that  you  speak  of  is  a  difference 
comparing  your  cattle  with  the  best  of  western  cattle ;  is  that 
it  ?     A.  With  the  medium. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  sending  cattle  to  Buf- 
falo, and  then  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  at  lower  rates  than 
you  could  from  Geneseo  to  New  York  ?  A.  I  never  did  that ; 
no,  sir ;  we  never  shipped  a  carload  to  Buffalo  and  then 
shipped  it  to  New  York. 

Q.  How,  do  you  think,  has  it  affected  the  value  of  your 
farm  ?    A.  From  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Q.  This  discrimination  against  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  wheat  on  your  farm  ?  A.  I  raise  a  little ; 
but  very  little. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  your's  a  good  farm  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  good  as  anywhere  ?  A.  The  farm  that  we  rent  is 
called  as  good  a  farm  as  there  is  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  How  many  acres  ?     A.  1,587. 

Q.  What  can  you  raise  on  that  farm  per  acre  in  the  way  of 
bushels  of  wheat  ?  A.  The  average  would  be  about  twenty 
bushels  I  should  say. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  yield  ?    A.  From  thirty  to  forty. 

Q.  And  your  worst  ?     A.  Four  or  five. 

Q.  What  are  the  proportions  of  the  years  that  you  raise 
but  four  or  five  compared  with  those  that  you  raise  from 
thirty  to  forty  ?  A.  One  in  ten  or  twelve  ;  it  is  very  seldom 
that  we  raise  as  low  an  estimate  as  that. 
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tey  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  It  is  seldom  you  raise  forty,  isn't  it  ?  A.  Very  seldoiH 
we  raise  forty. 

Q.  Not  often  thirty  ?  A.  Not  often  thirty  ;  twenty  would 
be  about  an  average. 

By  Mr.  Sterne: 

Q.  How  have  you  found  the  products  of  your  farm  affected 
by  the  rail  rates  ?  A.  I  think  wheat  is  affected  about  three 
cents  a  bushel,  or  four ;  from  three  to  five ;  I  could  not  say 
definitely. 

Q.  How  much  must  you  pay  from  Geneseo  to  New  York 
per  hundred  ?     A.  Fifteen  cents  this  year. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  last?  A.  Seventeen,  I  think  ;  I  am 
not  a  buyer  of  grain. 

Q.  Seventeen  cents  ?     A-  I  think  that  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  special  r9.tes  on  grain  ?  A.  I  never 
have. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  special  rates  on  cattle  ?  A.  From  Buf- 
falo to  Geneseo ;  well,  I  don't  know  but  you  would  call  it  spe- 
cial rates  from  Geneseo  to  New  York  ;  I  guess  it  was  an  open 
rate. 

Q.  Was  there  a  schedule  rate  ?  A.  The  schedule  rate  is  $61 
from  Geneseo  to  New  York  on  cattle. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  ?     $50  this  year ;  we  pay  $50  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  schedule  rate  now  ?     A.  $61,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  what  is  it  from  Buffalo  to  Geneseo  ?  A.  $20  is  the 
open  rate  ;  ours  was  $15  this  year. 

Q.  A  car  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  our  rate  is  $20  ;  excuse  me ; 
our  rate  is  $20,  and  we  get  a  drawback  of  $5  a  car. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  drawback  the  cattle  dealers  in  Chica- 
go get  from  the  Erie  Eailway  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say 
that  positively. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  for  cattle  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
when  you  were  paying  $50  a  car  ?  A.  The  open  rates  have 
been  all  the  way  from  $40  up  to  $120. 

Q.  You  mean  the  published  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  pub- 
lished rate. 

Q.  What  was  the  actual  rate  that  the  railway  company  col- 
lected, not  what  they  advertised  ?  A.  I  understood  Mr.  Mon- 
roe had  been  getting  his  cattle  through  from  Chicago  to  New 
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York  and  Boston  for  about  $A0  to  $60  a  car  for  the  last  five  of 
six  years. 

Q.  What  were  you  paying  for  cattle  ?  A.  We  paid  $60 
from  Chicago  and  then  120,  until  this  year. 

Q.  You  were  paying  $60  from  Chicago  to  where  ?     A.  Buf- 

fillo. 

Q.  And  from  Buffalo  to  Genesee  you  paid  how  much  ?  A. 
$20  up  to  this  year  ;  $15  this  year. 

Q.  And  from  Geneseo  to  New  York  ?     A.  $50. 

Q.  So  you  paid  $130  a  car  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  cattle  that  come  to  you  from  Chicago  go  to 
New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  most  of  them — nine-tenths  of  ,them. 

Q.  Are  you  a  cattle  raiser  or  cattle  dealer  ?  A.  I  am  a  cat- 
tle^ grazer. 

Q.  You  purchase  cattle  in  the  west  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  bring  them  on  to  your  farm  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  graze  them  on  your  farm  how  long  ?  A.  From  six 
to  nine  months  ;  sometimes  a  year,  sometimes  fourteen  months, 
but  generally  from  six  to  nine  months. 

Q.  And  then  sell  them  in  the  New  York  market?  A.  Sell 
them  in  the  New  York  market;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  at  anytime  a  profitable  business?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  it  was  a  profitable  business  did  there 
exist  the  same  difiference  in  rates  in  favor  of  the  Chicago  ship- 
per as  compared  with  the  Geneseo  shipper  ?  A.  I  thmk  not ; 
I  would  not  swear  positively,  but  I  did  not  know  of  it  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  instances  within  your  personal  ex- 
perience, other  tlian  those  you  have  mentioned,  in.  relation  to 
wheat  and  cattle,  in  which  you  suffer,  as  a  New  York  farmer 
and  grazer,  from  discrimination,  as  compared  with  western 
farmers  and  grazers  ?     A.  Cattle  is  my  business. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  stock — horses  ?  A.  I  couldn't  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it ;  that  is  not  my  business. 

Q.  Has  Buffalo  any  advantage  over  Geneseo?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  that  exhibited  ?     A.  In  the  freights. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  less  actual  freights  or  less  pro  rata  freights? 
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A.  It  has  been  less  actual  freights,  up.  to  within  six  weeks  ; 
their  freight  now  is  higher,  I  think  a  little,  than  it  is  from  Ge- 
neseo,  but  it  has  not  been  all  summer,  it  has  been  lower. 

Q.  They  pay  some  regard  to  distance  now,  do  tlicy?  A- 
Yes ;  I  think  they  do  for  the  last  few  weeks,  but  it  has  been 
all  summer  lower. 

Q.  You  have  no  canal  shipments,  have  you  ?  A.  We  have 
not  now,  our  canal  is  dried  up. 

Q.  What  change  did  the  drying  up  of  the  canal  make  in  the 
freights,  if  any  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  has  made  much  differ- 
ence in  the  vallej'  in  freights. 

Q.  You  had  a  lateral  canal  to  the  Erie,  had  you  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  the  Genesee  Valley. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Monroe  that  you  spoke  of?  A.William 
Monroe ;  lives  in  Albany. 

Q.  You  are  not  on  the  Erie  road,  are  you  ?  A.  Not  on  the 
main  line ;  10  miles  off. 

Q.  You  go  from  Geneseo  to  Avon  ?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  On  a  short  line  ?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  Erie  run  that  line  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  rates  from  your  place,  Geneseo,  to  New 
York,  are  made  by  the  Erie  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  your  last  shipment  from  Chicago  ?  A. 
Last  April,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  car  loads  ?     A.  Six  at  one  time. 

Q.  Over  what  road  ?     A.  Over  the  Michigan  Southern. 

Q.  To  Buffalo?     A.  ffo  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  from  Buffalo  how  did  it  reach  your  place  ?  A.  By 
the  Erie. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  per  car  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  ?  A. 
160. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  from  Buffalo  to  your  place  ?  A.  The 
actual  cost  was  $15. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Geneseo  to  Buffalo  by  rail? 
A.  70  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  ?  A. 
A  little  over  600  miles. 

Q.  Who  fixed  your  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  We 
got  our  freights  from  the  general  agent. 
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Q.  Where?     A.  Chicago. 

Q.  The  agent  of  the  western  road?  A.  The  agent  of  the 
Michigan  Southern. 

Q.  Tou  ship  those  cattle  this  fall  to  New  York  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  from  Geneseo  to  New  York?  A.  $50 
we  pay. 

Q.  Is  that  the  actual  rate  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  rate ;  I  mean  what  you  pay  ?  A.  We 
pay  $50  ;  that  is  the  actual  rate ;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Q.  Then  you  have  got  what  you  call  a  special  rate  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  what  you  call  it ;  that  is  what  we  pay  ;  the  open 
rate  is  $61,  the  agent  told  me  the  other  day. 

Q.  Who  told  you?     A.  The  agent  at  Geneseo. 

Q.  How  many  shippers  of  cattle  are  there  in  your  neigh- 
borhood ?     A.  There  are  four  or  five. 

Q.  Do  you  all  have  the  same  rate?    A.  I  think  we  do. 

Q.  How  many  cattle  do  you  ship  a  year  from  there  ? 
A.  We  ship  about  1800. 

Q.  1800  car  loads  ?     A.  No,  1800  head. 

Q.  Does  that  include  all  the  cattle  shipped  from  Geneseo  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  what  my  partner  and  I  ship. 

Q.  I  am  asking  what  the  whole  shipment  is  ?  A.  In  the 
valley  there  are  5,000  or  6,000  head  shipped  ;  could  not  say 
definitely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  has  any  better  rate  than 
you  do  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  23  or  24  years. 

Q.  In  this  year,  1879,  it  costs  you  $50  a  car  from  Geneseo 
to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  it  cost  you  in  lS78?     A.  $55. 

Q.  What  did  it  cost  you  in  1877?     A.  $50. 

Q.  In  1876?  A.  I  think  it  was  $60  ;  I  would  have  to  re- 
fer to  my  books. 

Q.  In  1875  ?     A.  From  $60  up  to  $75. 

Q.  In  1874  ?     A.  I  think  we  never  paid  over  $75. 

Q.  You  paid  about  from  $60  to  $75,  from  1875  back  as  far 
as  you  can  remember,  did'nt  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  paid  as  high  as  $80  ?  A.  I  would  not  be 
positive  ;  I  don't  think  we  paid  over  $75,  still  I  wouldn't  be 
positive  as  to  that  point. 
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Q.  You  get  your  cattle  from  Geneseo  to  New  York  now  as 
cheap  as  you  ever  got  them  in  the  world  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think 
so. 

Q.  And  cheaper  than  you  have  got  them  most  of  the  time 
within  the  last  10  or  15  years  ?  A.  One  year,  I  think  two 
years  ago,  we  got  them  just  as  cheap. 

Q.  There  might  have  been  a  fight  or  some  thing ;  the 
price  has  been  running  down  hasn't  it,  the  rates  have  been 
gradually  lowering  for  the  last  10  or  15  years  until  they  have 
got  down  to  $50  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Geneseo,  has  not  that 
lowered  in  the  same  way  ?  A.  We  used  to  pay  $25  ;  I  think 
$25  is  the  highest  we  ever  paid. 

Q,  Now  you  get  it  for  $15  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  rate  which  all  shippers  in  your  neighbor- 
hood get  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  special  rate  for  you  ?  A.  That  is  a  special 
rate. 

Q.  For  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  one  that  has  the  benefit  of  that  rate  ? 
A.  I  think  we  are  the  only  ones  on  the  Erie  ;  I  guess  there  have 
been  other  parties  that  got  it  on  the  Central  to  West  Rush. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  neighborhood,  that 
brings  their  cattle  from  Buffalo  to  Geneseo,  that  pays  more 
than  you  do  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  it?  A.  Mr.  Gilmore,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  and 
various  others  ;  it  I  had  a  few  minutes  I  could  remember. 

Q.  How  do  you'  know  they  pay  more  than  you  do  ?  A.  I 
have  seen  them  pay  it. 

Q.  Where  did  their  cattle  come  from  ?  A.  Bought  them 
in  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  your  cattle  that  you  got  for  $15  are  the  cattle  that 
came  through  from  Chicago  ?  A.  Not  all  of  them ;  we  buy 
cattle  in  Chicago  and  Buffalo  and  where  we  can  buy  them  best ; 
we  don't  ship  all  our  cattle  from  Chicago  by  any  means ;  we 
buy  the  heft  of  our  cattle  in  the  spring  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  are  the  cattle  that  you  buy  in  Buffalo  charged  from 
Buffalo  to  Geneseo  ;  do  you  get  them  at.  the  same  rate,  $15  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  that  rate  made  ?     A.  At  Eochester. 

Q.  By  the  agent  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  These  gentlemen,  who  you  say  pay  a  higher  rate  from 
Buffalo  to  Geneseo  than  you  do,  what  is  the  rate  they  pay  ? 
A.  I  think  their  rates  were  $20  this  spring. 

Q.  That  they  actually  paid  ?  A.  I  think  they  paid  $20  ;  it 
may  be  $25. 

Q.  What  is  the  volume  of  business  that  they  do  in  compari- 
son with  yours  ?     A.  These   different   men   ship  from  one  to ' 
ten  cars. 

Q.  And  you  ship  how  many?  A.  We  ship  eighty  oars  be- 
tween Geneseo  and  Avon. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  all  ship  by  the  car  load,  don't  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
we  all  ship  by  the  car  load. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  canal;  why  don't  you  keep 
the  canal  open,  so  as  to  have  a  competing  route?  A.  Your 
Legislature  dried  it  up. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  to  the  agent  about  your 
rates?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  considered  them  pretty  fair,  didn't  you  ?  A.  I  con- 
sidered them  too  high. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  made  any  complaint  to  the  agent? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not?     A.  lam  not  of  the  complaining  kind. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  that  you  whined  about  it,  but  didn't  yoji 
ask  him  to  put  them  down  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  did  the  best  I  could 
with  him. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  carried  as  cheap  as  he  could,  didn't  he  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  told  me  that ;  he  told  me  he  would 
not  carry  them  any  cheaper. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  did  the  agent  tell  you  ?  A.  I  labored  with  him 
considerably  about  making  our  rates  from  Geneseo  to  New 
York,  and  he  said  he  could  not,  would  not  make  them  any  dif- 
ferent; but  I  told  him  from  Buffalo,  if  he  could  not  put  our 
rates  down  less  than  $2U,  I  should  drive  our  cattle  ;  says  I, 
"  You  have  got  me  on  New  York  because  I  have  got  to  ship 
any  way  over  one  road  or  the  other,"  that  was  about  the  words, 
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1  guess,  at  the  time  we  were  making  the  bargain,  tha,t  passed 
between  us. 

By  Mr.  Shipman: 

Q.  But  you  "  had  "  him  on  the  Buffalo  to  Geneseo  ?  A.  We 
had  him  a  little  on  that,  yes  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  could  not  ship  an)'  cheaper,  he  could  not 
make  you  any  lower  rates?     A.  He  would  not. 

Q.  You  said  both  ways — could  not  and  would  not?  A.  That 
was  the  best  rate  I  could  get  of  him. 

Q,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  nobody  else  in  your  neigh- 
borhood gets  any  better  rate  than  you  do,  and  some  get  poorer 
rates  ?     A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  some  of  them  have  to  pay  more. 

Q.  You  buy  a  large  portion  of  your  stock  in  Chicago,  I  take 
it  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  a  large  portion'  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  You  buy  some  in  Chicago  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  ?  A.  I  think  we  bought  about  200  head 
there  last  spring. 

O.  It  would  not  answer  your  turn  to  have  the  rates  put  up 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago;  you  would  not  like  that?  A! 
Why  not  ?  I  guess  so. 

Q.  From  Chicago  to  Buffalo?  A.  I  think  it  would  answer 
us  first  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  want  them  put  up  ?  A.  I  guess  they  ought  to, 
yes. 

Q.  So  as  to  prevent  the  shipping  pf  cattle  from  Chicago  ? 
A.  So  that  our  cattle  would  be  worth  as  much  in  Geneseo  as 
they  are  in  Chicago  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  they  ought  to  be 
put  up  I  think. 

Q.  It  costs  you  more  to  graze  them  don't  it  ?  A.  Our  lands 
are  worth  more  than  western  lands. 

Q.  And  corn  costs  more  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  If  the  freight  rates  to  Geneseo  and  from  Geneseo  to  New 
York  were  the  same  as  the  freight  rates  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  couldn't  you  compete  successfully  with  the  western 
grazer  ?     A.  That  is  our  impression. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

0.  Were  cattle  ever  shipped  on  the  canal  at  all  ?    A.  No, 
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sir;  we  used  to  drive  them  before  they  were  carried. on  the 
railroad. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  cost  you  a  car  to  drive  them  to  New 
York  now  from  Geneseo  ?  A.  I  would  not  want  to  say ;  I 
could  not  say  because  it  has  been  a  good  many  years,  20  years, 
since  we  drove  any  ;  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Tell  us,  do  you  send  a  man  along  with  your  cattle  to  New 
York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  car  loads  requires  a  man  ?  A.  One ;  they 
will  give  you  a  pass  down  on  one  car  or  more. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  A  man  for  each  car  ?     A .  No,  sir  ;  four  cars,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  With  four  cars  they  will  send  a  man  along  ?  A.  They 
vrill  for  one  car. 

Q.  Suppose  you  sent  eight  cars  of  cattle,  do  you  send  but 
one  man?     A.  No,  sir  ;  we  don't  send  but  one  man. 

Q.  You  send  but  one  man  however  large  your  shipment? 
A.  If  it  is  12  or  15  cars  then  we  nead  two  men. 

Q.  Those  men  are  passed  over  the  road  are  they  not?  A. 
One  way  only ;  down  on  the  cattle  train. 

Q.  And  pay  their  way  back  ?    A.  We  pay  their  way  back. 

Q.  Do  those  men  take  care  of  the  cattle  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  train  hands  do  not  look  after  the  cattle  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  they  do  not. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  feed  cattle  on  the  road  ?  A. 
We  do  not  feed  on  the  road ;  hay  costs  in  Buffalo  $35  a  ton  ; 
in  New  York  it  costs  $50  a  ton. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  feed  cattle — have  you  ever  made 
a  computation  as  to  what  it  would  cost  you  to  feed  cattle  on 
the  road  ?    A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  you  to  feed  at  the  terminal 
points  ?  A.  About  $5  for  18  head  ;  the  cost  you  mean  of  just 
feeding,  or  the  cost  of  feeding  and  yardage  ? 

Q.  We  will  get  at  the  yardage  presently ;  I  want  to  know 
how  much  it  costs  you  for  feeding  when  you  do  your  own  feed- 
ing along  the  line  of  the  road  ?  A.  We  do  not  feed  fiom 
Geneseo  to  New  York. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  point  between  Chicago  and  Geneseo,  or 
Geaeseo  and  New  York,  where  yon  do  your  own  feeding  of  the 
cattle  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  betwixt  Chicago  and  New  York  we  do 
not,  only  at  home. 

Q.  Nor  between  Chicago  and  Geneseo  ?  A.  We  feed  at 
Buffalo  ;  from  Chicago  to  Geneseo  we  change  cars  and  feed  at 
Buffalo. 

Q.  Do  you  do  the  feeding  or  the  railroad  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  the 
yard  company. 

Q.  Is  that  a  yard  company  at  Buffalo  that  is  connected 
with  the  railroad  ?  A.  I  guess  they  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected. 

Q.  Is  it  compulsory  yardage  or  free  yardage  ?  A.  Compul- 
sory. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  way  in  New  York,  isn't  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  compulsory  yardage  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do   you  pay  for  yardage  at  Buffalo  ?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  in  New  York  ?  A.  40  cents  a  head, 
yardage  and  weighing. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  feed  ?     A.  In  New  York  ? 
.     Q.  Yes  ?     A.  .150  a  ton ;  I  may  be   mistaken   this  year ;  I 
ought  to  be  posted  a  little  better ;  $50  my  impression  is. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  A  ton,  for  hay?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  impression ;  I 
wouldn't  be  positive. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Is  that  charged  in  your  freight  bills  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  get  your  cattle  until  you  have  paid  it  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  an  extra  bill ;  our  bill  for  yardage  and  hay  is 
an  extra  bill  from  our  railroad  freights. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  freight  bills  from  ?  A.  From  the 
National  Yard  Company  at  Jersey  City. 

Q.  At  Harsimus  Cove,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  Jersey  City. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  bills  from  the  National  Stock  Yard  Com- 
pany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  at  Oak  Cliff?  A.  We  don't  ship  any 
stock  up  there  now ;  we  used  to  years  ago  ship  all  our  stock  there. 

Q.  You  ship  all  your  stock  now  to  Harsimus  ?    A.  Yes,  sii . 

Q,.  Do   you  get   any  bills  from  the  Union  Stock  Yard   and 
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Market  Company  ?  A.  We  ship  no  cattle  to  tlia,t  yard ;  w6 
have  shipped  all  to  Harsimus  for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  since  the 
road  was  put  in  there. 

Q.  The  Erie  has  a  roadintothe  Harsimus  cattle  yards?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  Pennsylyania  cattle  yard,  isn't  it?  A.  Yes. 
sir ;  it  is  the  yards  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  unload  at. 

Q.  That  is  McPherson's  yard  too,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  charge  that  is  made  of  40  cents  a  head  for  yardage 
and  weighing,  since  when  has  that  prevailed  ?  A.  Ever  since 
we  went  to  the  Jersey  City  yards  I  think  ;  it  may  be  that  they 
charge  35  and  then  charged  5  cents  a  head  for  weighing,  when 
we  first  went  there  for  the  first  year  or  two,  but  now  it  is  all 
in  one  charge,  so  much. 

Q.  Have  you  agents  in  New  York  ready  to  take  your  cattle 
from  the  cars  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  generally  go  myself  with  the 
cattle  or  send  a  man;  we  put  them  in  different  salesmen's 
hands  to  sell,  but  no  regular  salesman;  we  change  from  week 
to  week. 

Q.  This  yardage  and  weighing  charge  that  you  pay,  you  pay 
whether  you  are  ready  or  not  to  receive  your  cattle  at  once  ?v 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  have  to  pay  that  if  they  go  in  there  ;  we  have 
to  pay  the  yardage,  and  hay.  if  we  feed  it. 

Q.  Before  these  yards  were  in  existence,  what  was  the  sys- 
tem that  prevailed  ?  A.  There  always  has  been  that  system 
in  New  York  since  I  have  been  running  stock. 

Q.  What,  compulsory  yardage  ?  A.  No,  not  compulsory  ; 
we  used  to  go  down  and  unload  in  the  streets  upon  the  Hudson 
River  and  Harlem,  and  drive  our  cattle  down  into  the  City  if 
we  wanted  to,  or  anywhere  else  we  had  a  mind  to  ;  no ;  I 
think  this  has  been  in  existence  only  five  years  ;  yes,  longer  than 
that — this  compulsory  yardage. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  yard  that  has  offered  to  you  to  do  the 
work  cheaper  ?    A.  No,  sir  ;  I  wish  they  would. 

Q.  You  consider  that  a  very  high  price,  don't  you  ?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  feed  bills  that  you  pay  high  priced, 
from  your  knowledge  as  a  farmer  ?     A.  Yes,  sir,    exorbitant. 

Q.  How  great  is  the  tax  upon  yon,  do  you  think"?  A.  $20 
a  ton  exorbitant. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  $20  a  ton  too  much  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  much  of  a  difference  does  that  make  to  you  in  thi- 
course  of  a  year?     A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to-day. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  and  experieuce  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, what  do  you  think  about  this  yardage  charge,  and  liow 
much  too  much  is  it  ?  A.  I  should  think  it  was. fifty  per  cent, 
too  much — a  good  thing  at- that. 

Q.  Isn't  the  whole  of  it  too  much  where  you  are  ready  to 
accept  your  cattle  without  wanting  them  yarded  at  all  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Does  not  that  yardage  charge  add  largely  to  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  local  New  York  grazier  ?      A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  His  cattle  does  not  need  yardage  to  the  same  degree,  do 
they,  that  the  western  cattle  do  ?  A.  Yes,  I  should  think  they 
would. 

Q,  Do  you  think  they  would  need  it  as  much  coming  for  a 
short  distance  ?  A.  I  would  qualify  my  last  statement  there  ; 
I  think  all  the  cattle  need  yardage  ;  they  have  got  to  be  fed  and 
watered  somewhere. 

Q.  But  do  they  need  as  long  a  rest  coming  over  a  short 
distance  by  rail  as  they  would  if  they  came  a  long  distance  ? 
A.  They  need  rest. 

Q.  Are  the  through  cattle  fully  rested  at  Buffalo  ?  A.  Most 
of  them  are  fed. 

Q.  Are  they  fully  rested  at  Buffalo?  A.  No,  sir;  not  gen- 
erally. 

Q.  Therefore,  the  through  cattle,  the  first  rest  they  get  is  at 
New  York  ?  A.  They  are  fed  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours 
in  Buffalo  and  rested. 

Q.  How  does  being  shut  up  in  cattle  cars  for  a  week  affect 
cattle  ?  A.  A  week  would  be  a  good  while  ;  it  would  about  kill 
them. 

Q.  How  much  time  does  it  take  for  a  cattle  train  to  get  to 
New  York  from  Chicago  ?  A.  Thirty-eight  hotirs  from  Chi- 
cago to  Buffalo,  and  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight  hours  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York,  is  the  time  on  railroads. 

Q.  You  say  the  rest  that  they  get  at  Buffalo  is  from  four  to 
twelve  hours  ?     A.  From  four  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rest  that  they  get  at  New  York  ?  A. 
From  three'  hours  until  they  are  sold — a  week,  or  three  days ; 
the  average  rest  would  be  five  hours. 

Q.  What  does  the  yardage  company  charge  in  the  way  of 
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compulsory  care  of  that  cattle  if  they  are  kept  there  a  week  ? 
A.  The  yardage  is  no  more  as  I  understand  it ;  the  hay  is 
charged  by  the  ton — by  the  hundred ;  they  only  pay  one  yard- 
age. 

Q.  Pay  one  yardage  whether  they  are  kept  there  a  minute  or 
a  week  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  that  operate  upon  local  cattle — upon  the  sale, 
and  upon  the  price  of  local  cattle  ?  A.  I  don't  think  that  it 
has  any  effect  on  the  local  cattle. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  that  cattle  which  come  by 
rail  from  Kansas  City,  if  you  please,  or  from  Denver,  require 
more  rest  at  the  terminal  points  to  put  them  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  sale  than  cattle  that  come  from  the  Genesee  Valley  ?  A. 
Yes,  I  should  say  they  would  require  a  longer  time  to  get  the 
feverish  state  out  of  their  system,  because  they  are  on  the  cars  so 
much  longer  that  they  are  more  highly  fevered. 

Q.  Don't  that  condition  affect  the  price  and  the  looks  of  the 
cattle?  A.  No,  I  should  not  think  it  did  ;  no,  sir,  without  an 
animal  is  sick. 

Q.  Don't  they  lose  largely  in  weight  in  going  long  distances 
by  rail  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Therefore  would  not  the  price  of  cattle  coming  from 
Kansas  City  or  Denver,  as  compared  with  cattle  coming  from 
the  Genesee  Valley,  be  affected  iu  price  by  the  mere  loss  of 
weight?     A.  No,  sir,  it  would  be  ii.  favor  of  the  Kansas  cattle. 

Q.  How  ?     A.  There  would  be  less  shrink  to  their  offal. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  After  they  are  butchered  ?     A.  After  they  are  butchered. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  There  would  be  less  shrink  ?  A.  Yes  ;  less  shrink  to  the 
beef  from  the  live  weight. 

Q.  The  man  purchasing  in  New  York  on  the  hoof  purchases 
by  actual  weight  on  the  hoof,  doesn't  he  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  so 
many  pounds  to  the  hundred. 

Q.  He  does  not  purchase  by  what  it  may  turn  out  after  it  is 
slaughtered,  does  he  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  if  cattle  have  shrunk  iu  weight  by  the  transfer 
from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  it  would  affect  injuriously,  would 
it  not,  the  man  who  sells — the  Kansas  City  man  who  sells  ?     A. 
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It  does  not  affect  them  ;  it  is  in  their  favor ;  the  more  the  cat- 
tle are  shrunk  it  is  more  in  favor  of  the  Kansas'  fellow,  because 
it  will  make  so  many  more  pounds  to  the  hundred  from  the  live 
weight  to  the  dressed  weight. 

Q.  You  mean  in  favor  of  the  buyer  ?  A.  In  favor  of  the 
seller. 

Q-  How  can  it  make  in  favor  of  the  seller,  if  the  cattle  had 
actually  shrunk,  say  from  1,000  pounds  to  900  ?  A.  Because 
there  is  less  offal ;  they  get  more  pounds  of  beef. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  the  butcher's  advantage,  and  not  the 
seller's  advantage  ?     A.  The  seller  gets  that  advantage. 

Q.  How  does  he  get  it  ?  A.  He  will  get  57  or  58  pounds  to 
the  hundred,  where  we  would  get  but  55  and  56. 

Q.  The  butcher  gets  that,  not  the  drover  ?  A.  I  can't  agree 
with  you. 

Q.  The  drover  loses  it,  don't  he  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman— "Won't  you  explain  that  ? 

The  Witness — You  take  a  bullock  from  Kansas,  and  ship  it 
to  New  York,  the  shrink  in  his  offal  you  may  say  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  would  be  from  Buffalo  or  Geneseo ; 
our  shrink  would  be  70  pounds  where  his  would  be  120  ;  that 
is  the  average  they  make. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  benefit  of  that  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not ; 
we  have  to  sell  our  stock  so  much  per  cent.  less. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  They  make  a  percentage  by  reason  of  their  coming  a 
short  distance  ?  A.  Where  they  would  get  56  we  would  get 
only  55. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  The  butcher  makes  that  difference?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  making  the  purchase?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  takes  into  consideration  the  shrinkage,  and  he  says  : 
"  These  cattle  have  shrunk  already  so  much  ;  I  don't  lose  any 
dead  weight  as  compared  with  the  live  weight?"  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Laning — The  witness  says  the  discrimination  is  against 
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him,  because  lie  has   to  sustain  a  hea.vier   percentage  in  the 
shrinkage  ? 

The  Witness — Yes. 

By  Mr.  Steiine  : 

Q.  It  is  charged  to  you — that  heavier  percentage  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Isn't  it  indispensable  to  have  stock  yards  at  the  terminus 
of  a  road,  in  New  York  and  Jersey  City  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it  is 
not  indispensable. 

Q.  Can  you  do  all  the  business  on  the  streets  there  in  Jersey 
City  ?     A.  We  used  to  years  ago,  before  this  combination. 

Q.  But  I  am  taking  now  the  magnitude  of  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, that  is  done  on  the  roads  ;  don't  you  think  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  they  should  have  stock  yards  for  yarding  these  cat- 
tle, when  they  get  them  to  their  destination  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  a 
convenience,  but  I  should  think  they  could  get  along. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  cattle  business  could  be  done  by  just 
turning  the  cattle  out  of  the  yards  into  the  street,  and  keeping 
them  there  until  they  are  sold  ?  A.  If  five  different  men  had 
those  cattle  yards  instead  of  one,  I  think  our  farmers  would 
do  better  than  we  do  now. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point ;  I  am  asking  you  if  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  have  cattle  yards  at  the  terminus  of  the  road  ? 
A.  We  have  to  have  somewheie  to  put  cattle,  yes. 

Q.  You  cannot  use  the  public  streets  for  cattle,  can  you  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  your  cattle  come  out  of  the  car  they  must  be 
turned  into  some  yard  where  they  can  be  kept  and  fed  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  complaint  on  that  point  is  that  you  have  to  pay  too 
high  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  ?    A.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Isn't  it  also  that  you  have  not  any  choice  of  the  cattle 
yards?  A.  We  have  a  choice;  we  can  ship  to  either  yard, 
but  it  is  all  the  same. 
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Q.  You  mean  either  to  tLe  National  Stock  Yard  Company, 
to  Harsimus  or  to  the  Union  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  choice  to  send  them  to  a  free  yard 
that  you  may  choose  to  select?  A.  No,  sir;  not  without 
paying  yardage. 

Q.  Do  they  make  you  any  allowance  for  manure  ?  A,  No, 
sir ;  never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  of  any  value  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not 
to  us. 

William  31.  Hunt,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  out  of  business  at 
present ;  I  have  been  a  cattle  shipper  and  hay  shipper  and 
grazier. 

Q.  Where  ?     A.  Waterloo,  New  York. 

Q.  What  line  of  road?  A.  New  York  Central,  the  Auburn 
branch  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  business  there  ?  A. 
For  ten  or  eleven  years. 

Q.  Was  it  a  profitable  business  when  you  went  into  it  ?  A. 
During  the  first  five  years  it  was  very  profitable. 

Q.  Was  a  change  produced  in  the  nature  of  your  business 
and  in  the  profitableness  of  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  What  produced  that  change  ?  A.  There  were  various 
causes. 

Q.  Any  of  those  causes  that  have  relation  to  the  freight 
charges  of  the  railways  ?     A.  That  was  one  source. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  change  and  what  change  was  attribut- 
able to  that  source  ?  A.  The  western  cattle  being  let  through 
into  market  at  the  same  or  less  price  that  we  could  put  ours 
there,  of  course,  has  broken  the  market  down  for  us  in  a  cer- 
tain measure. 

Q.  To  what  degree  did  that  cause  operate?  A.  I  think 
fully  ten  per  cent. 

Q.  Against  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  causes  were  there?  A.  The  decline  in  the 
price  of  beef  as  put  the  price  on  live  cattle  ;  the  growth  we  put 
on  cattle ;  if  we  put  400  pounds  on  them  we  used  to  get  seven 
or  eight  cents  a  pound  for  doing  it,  and  now  we  get  4^ ;  of 
course,  that  is  one  reason. 
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Q.  Tou  add  largely  to  the  growth  of  cattle  by  grazing  them 
on  your  farm?  A.  We  add  largely  to  the  growth  and  gener- 
ally got  an  increase  of  one  or  two  cents  a  pound  in  the  price 
on  an  average. 

Q.  On  the  whole  gross  weight  ?     A.  In  the  price,  yes. 

Q.  On  the  whole  weight?  A.  On  the  animals  that  we  pur- 
chased we  got  perhaps  two  cents  advance  over  cost  price,  and 
then  put  on  from  400  to  500  pounds  growth. 

Q.  And  you  would  get  the  whole  of  that,  of  course  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  actual  rate  from  your  shipping  point  to 
New  York  ?  A.  1  generally  shipped  to  Albany ;  it  was  $36  to 
Albany. 

Q.  Was  that  an  open  rate  or  a  special  rate  ?  A.  It  was  the 
regular  rate. 

Q.  Had  you  ever,  at  any  time,  a  special  rate  ?  A.  I  had  a 
special  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Waterloo  ;  not  east. 

Q.  What  was  the  open  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Waterloo  ?  A. 
$37  I  think  was  the  regular  rate,  and  I  shipped  mine  at  $25. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  by  the  car  load  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Altogether?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  neighbors  of  yours  who  were  paying  $37 
when  you  were  paying  $25  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  car  load  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  .advantage  over  them  then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  shipped  from  Waterloo  to  New  York  the  cattle  that 
you  brought  at  $25  a  car  load  from  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  to  Albany  ?     A.  $36. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  New  York  ?     A.  $12  extra. 

Q.  Additional  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  made  ($48  and  $25)  $73  a  car  from  Buffalo  ;  is  that 
it  ?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  rebate  or  drawback  from  any  of  those 
rates  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  your  net  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  cattle  shipped  at  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
through  ?    A.  I  think  $40  a  car. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  rebate  to  eveners  from 
that  ?     A.  The  big  shippers  I  know  always  got  rebates. 

Q.  In  addition?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  shipment  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ?     A. 
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It  had  cliatiged  very  much  at  different  times  ;  it  used  to  be,  I 
think,  fiom  $70  to  $120  per  car. 

Q.  That  was  the  open  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  net  rate,  do  you  know  ?  A.  I  was  told  by 
parties  on  the  Chicago  stock  yards,  that  they  got  a  rebate  of 
$40,000  a  year,  large  shippers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  actual  rate  was  to  the  larger 
shippers  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ?  A.  There  have  been 
times  when  it  did  not  cost  over  $20  a  car  considering  their  re- 
bates. 

Q.  $20  a  car  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  the  New  York  Central's  proportion  was  about 
$10?     A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Buffalo  is  about  half  the  distance  to  Chicago  from  New 
York  ?  A.  I  believe  so ;  yes  ;  Morris's  cattle  were  carried  for 
$20  a  car  by  contract,  by  the  Erie  Railroad  at  one  time  from 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  cattle  business  of  these  large 
rebates — on  the  cattle  business  of  the  New  York  graziers  and 
cattle  dealers  ?     A.  It  took  what  profit  there  was  in  it  out. 

Q.  Did  it  ruin  your  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  left  the  business  ?  A.  That  is  the 
reason  I  went  west  where  I  could  get  the  advantage  of  cheap 
freights. 

Q.  You  did  actually  emigrate  west '?  A.  I  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  corn  and  wheat  in  this  State  at  all  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  freight  rates  affect  your  corn  and  wheat 
raising  ?  A.  In  the  same  way  that  it  did  cattle  ;  I  think  in  a 
less  proportion  however. 

Q.  You  found  that  you  could  not  raise  corn  and  wheat  at  a 
profit  and  send  it  to  New  York  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  that  because  the  farms  were  worse?  A.  No;  we 
raised  large  crops. 

Q.  The  freight  price  was  against  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw 
corn  shipped  from  Kansas  City,  600  miles,  at  $10  a  car,  this 
spring,  and  cattle  the  same. 

Q.  You  know  that  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Going  over  what  roads  ?     A.  Going  to  Chicago ;  there 
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are  tM'o  or  tliree  lines  ;  they  all  carried  at  the  same  rate  ;  there 
were  two  or  three  eompetine;  lines. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  while  you  were  in  Kansas 
as  to  what  they  were  raising  per  acre  on  their  farms  ?  A. 
They  raise  fully  as  good  crops  as  our  best  farms. 

Q  Were  they  raising  much  better  crops  ?  A.  Better  than 
the  average  a  good  deal ;  yes. 

Q.  If  the  New  York  farmer  and  the  New  York  grazier  could 
get  a  reasonably  fair  rate,  compared  with  the  Kansas  farmer 
and  grazier,  for  a  shipment  of  farm  pi-oducts  and  cattle  to  New 
York,  could  he  compete  successfully  with  the  western  tarmer  ? 
A.  He  could  not  make  as  much  money;  he  could  come  a  good 
deal  nearer  doing  it,  because,  of  course,  the  price  of  land  is  so 
different  that  a  very  little  capital  there  will  go  much  further 
than  it  will  here. 

Q.  Then  he  has  the  additional  advantage  of  lower  rates? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lower  actual  rates,  hasn't  he  ?  A.  Lower  actual  rates ; 
yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Could  you  send,  at  any  time,  from  Waterloo  to  New  York, 
farm  products  at  $10  a  car?     A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  pay  ?  A.  In  shipping  hay  we  used  to 
pay  22  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  What  does  the  Kansas  City  man  pay  for  hay?  A.  I 
have  seen  hay  put  in  the  New  York  market,  from  Illinois,  at  40 
cents  a  ton  less  than  I  could  put  it  there  from  Waterloo  with 
a  special  rate. 

Q.  40  cents  a  ton  ?  A.  Yes,  less  from  Illinois  than  I  could 
ship  it  from  Waterloo. 

Q.  When  you  were  out  in  Kansas,  what  rates  prevailed  as 
to  hay  for  shipment  ?  A.  I  don't  think  any  was  shipped  from 
Kansas  to  New  York  ;  the  hay  mostly  went  west,  to  the  mines, 
to  Colorado  from  Kansas  ;  very  little  went  east ;  it  was  too  far. 

Q.  What  shipments  of  corn  were  made  from  Kansas?  A. 
They  were  shipping  fourth  class  freight  at  $10  a  car,  to  Chi- 
cago, all  through  the  spring. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  To  Chicago  ?     A.  Yes,  sir,  and  St.  Louis. 
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By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  When  you  say  $10  a  car A.  10  tons. 

Q.  That  is  10  cents  a  hundred  isn't  it  ?  A.  5  cents  a  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  What  were  the  through  rates  to  New  York  at  that  time  ; 
what  were  they  shipping  at  from  Chicago  ?  A.  Keally  I  did 
not  post  myself  enough  in  Chicago ;  I  think  it  has  been  stated 
here  ;  Mr.  Goff  stated  the  rates  from  Chicago,  I  think  ;  I  have . 
seen  it  published,  but  I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  the  rates  were 
from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  ?  A.  I  was  told,  but  I  would 
not  dare  to  say  positively. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  well  enough  ;  I  was 
told ;  that  other  impressed  itself  upon  me,  so  I  am  positive 
about  that,  but  the  other  rates  I  heard,  and  I  know  they  struck 
me  as  being  remarkably  low. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  that,  on  the  whole,  they  were  lower  a 
couple  of  thousand  miles  off  than  they  were  from  Waterloo? 
A.  I  thought  it  was  exactly  as  cheap  as  we  could  ship — fully  as 
cheap. 

Q.  TuUy  as  cheap  from  Kansns  City  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  it  affected  farm  produce  up  in  your  district 
of  the  country  ?  A.  Of  course,  wheat  was  worth  as  much  in 
Kansas  City  as  it  was  in  Waterloo ;  oats  were  worth  a  little 
more  ;  cattle  were  worth  more  in  Kansas  City  than  they  were 
in  my  county,  of  the  same  grade. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  value  of  farms  around  Waterloo  ? 
A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  $100  an  acre  ?     A.  No,  sir;  I  should  think  $60. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  value  of  farms  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kansas  City  ?  A.  Improved  farms  from  $10  to  $30,  accord- 
ing to  the  improvements  and  location. 

Q.  And  virgin  land  was  worth  what  ?     A.  From  $i  to  $8. 

Q.  And  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Waterloo  was  worth 
what?     A.  About  $60,  I  should  think  it  would  average. 

Q.  I  am  spealdng  now  of  lands  that  never  have  been  culti- 
vated at  all  ?     A    There  are  none. 

Q.  All  the  lands  that  are  good  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wa- 
terloo are  under  cultivation  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  special  instances,  in  your  own  mind,  where- 
in you  have  suffered  from  the  discriminations,  which  have  been 
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practised  upon  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  to  Albany ;  I  was 
telegraphed  that  there  was  a  very  hard  market  in  Albany  and 
I  thought  I  would  go  there  and  ship  some  cattle  back  ;  I  went 
there  and  negotiated. for  some  cattle,  and  thought  I  would  see 
what  rates  I  could  get  to  ship  back  on  ;  the  agent  told  me  if 
they  were  western  cattle  they  would  ship  them  back  to  Water- 
loo for  $18  a  car,  and  if  they  were  State  cattle  they  would  ship 
them  back  for  $36  a  car  ;  I  thought  it  was  a  very  unjust  dis- 
crimination. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  it  would  cost  more  to  ship 
State  cattle  than  western  cattle  ?  A.  He  said  they  favored 
western  cattle  in  going  to  New  York,  I  think — $4  a  car  over 
State  cattle,  from  Albany  ;  that  they  favored  western  cattle  ; 
that  was  all  the  satisfaction  I  got  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  back  to  Auburn  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  these  were 
State  cattle  that  I  looked  at,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  not  suffer  any  such  discrimination  as  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  instances  that  you  know  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  By  the  bye,  with  whom  did  you  have  that  conversation  ? 
A.  With  the  agent  at  Albany. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Goodman  V 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  great  many  times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  draw  his  attention  to  that  discrimination '? 
A.  Not  that  particular  one ;  I  have  in  regard  to  shipments  of 
hay  often. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  get]from  him  in  relation  to  it  ?  A. 
Where  there  was  a  competing  point  they  would  use  me  very 
well,  and  where  there  was  not,  I  had  to  do  as  the  rest  did. 

Q.  That  was  not  his  answer,  was  it  ?  A.  No,  but  he  could 
not  do  anything  for  me  unless  it  was  on  a  competing  point. 

Q.  He  did  not  always  give  you  a  special  rate  whenever  you 
asked  for  it  'i*     A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  had  a  great  many. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  give  another  instance  of  special  rates? 
A.  I  had  a  special  rate  on  hay  from  Cayuga  to  Boston  of  $45 
a  car. 

Q.  What  was  the  open  rate  ?  A.  So  much  a  hundred ;  I 
think  it  was  about  sixty  or  more  ;  I  don't  know  exactly  what  that 
was ;  I  know  it  was  quite  a  difforenoe  ;  I  loaded  three  cars  of 
hay  four  miles  east  of  Cayuga,  at  Aurelius  station  ;  I,  supposing 
that  I  would  of  course  be  entitled  to  the  same  rate,  being  a  less 
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distance,  billed  those  cars  from  Aurelius  station  to  Bos- 
ton ;  when  I  came  to  settle  up  with  the  company  witli  whom 
I  had  my  contract,  they  charged  me  an  excess  different 
from  our  account  of  $103  ;  I  demanded  that  they  should 
send  the  current  freight  bills  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  on  those 
three  cars  I  had  been  charged  that  excess  of  $103 ;  I  went 
to  New  York  and  talked  with  Mr.  Goodman  about  it  and  told 
him  that  as  it  was  four  miles  nearer  I  supposed  of  course  that 
my  rate  was  good  and  had  sent  them  with  that  understand- 
ing ;  he  informed  me  that  it  was  not,  that  the  rate  was  good 
at  Cayuga  and  not  at  Aurelius  station ;  I  told  him  that  I 
would  pay  the  freight  up  to  Cayuga — the  regular  rate  up  to 
Cayuga — and  then  claim  my  rate ;  he  said  I  could  have 
shipped  the  cars  up  there  and  then  claimed  it,  but  he  said  the 
cai's  were  gone  and  it  was  rather  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
it. 

Q,  He  would  not  give  you  any  voucher  to  get  your  money 
back  ?     A.  He  gave  me  no  satisfaction  at  all. 

Q.  You  lost  that  money  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  taking  your  goods  four  miles  nearer  the  market  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  carried  it  four  miles  shorter  distance  than  was 
covered  by  your  special  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  going  west  ?  A.  Going  to  Wyoming 
Territory ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  arrangements  to  go?  A.  I  was  out 
there  all  the  spring  and  summer  ;  yes,  I  am  going  into  cattle 
grazing. 

Q.  Is  the  only  reason  why  you  go  west  because  you  cannot 
do  that  business  successfully  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  bill  on  which  you  paid  this  freight 
from  Aurelius  ?  A.  I  received  the  subpoena  just  as  T  was 
leaving  home  and  came  here  from  Syracuse  this  morning ;  it  is 
somewhere  among  my  papers. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  collected  the  charge  ?  A.  Robinson  & 
Robinson,  Battery  Wharf,  Boston. 

Q.  It  was  collected  at  Boston  V     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  bill  had  two  local  rates  on  it,  didn't  it  ?  A.  My 
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other  bills  had  all  gone  through  at  $45,  which  was  my  regular 
rate  from  the  station  that  I  mention. 

Q.  In  this-  case,  it  had  the  local  rate  from  Aurelius  to  Al- 
bany ?    A.  I  presume  it  was. 

Q.  And  then  the  local  from  Albany  to  Boston?  A.  I  don't 
know  any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  other. 

Q.  The  money  was  collected  in  Boston,  and  not  by  the  New 
York  Central  ?  A.  The  New  York  Central  put  their  regular 
rate  on ;  I  billed  it  at  the  special  rate. 

Q.  They  put  their  local  on  from  Aurelius  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  prices  of  corn  and  grain  in  Waterloo 
are  as  low  as  they  are  in  Kansas  City?  A.  The  prices  of 
wheat  at  the  time  I  went  there  were  as  good  in  Kansas  City — 
wheat  and  oats — as  they  were  in  Waterloo,  and  the  price  of 
cattle  was  better. 

Q.  I  was  inquiring  about  grain — when  was  that  ?  A.  That 
was  in  April  last. 

Q.  What  was  corn  worth  a  bushel  in  Waterloo  in  April 
last  ?  A.  Corn  was  about  five  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  in 
Kansas  City  ? 

Q.  How  much  was  it  worth  a  bushel  in  Waterloo?  A. 
From  SB  to  40  cents. 

Q.  Was  that  corn  that  was  raiised  in  Seneca  County  or  corn 
that  had  been  brought  there  ?  A.  We  had  to  come  down  to 
the  western  corn  price. 

Q.  You  don't  understand  my  question  evidently  ?  A.  Our 
price  was  regulated  by  the  price  of  western  corn. 

Q.  What  was  the  maiket  price  of  corn  raised  in  Seneca 
County  last  fall  ?  A.  About  38  to  40  cents,  or  42 ;  there  was  a 
little  fluctuation  ;  it  is  regulated  by  the  price  at  which  west- 
ern corn  could  be  put  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  wheat  raised  in  Seneca  County  at 
Waterloo  last  year  ?  A.  It  was  worth  when  I  left  home  95 
cents  to  a  dollar. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price  during  the  year,  as  near  as 
you  can  tell  ?  A.  I  should  think  a  dollar  was  about  the  aver- 
age price. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Kansas  City,  as 
near  as  you  can  remember  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  tell  ?  A.  I  should  think  it  was 
nearly  one  dollar  in  Kansas  City. 
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Q.  Ton  think  wheat  averaged  a  dollar  last  year  in  Kansas 
City  ?  A.  There  is  the  Kansas  City  Market  Report,  April  19th. 
(Producing  a  paper.) 

Q.  Tou  may  have  a  special  time  ?  A.  No  ;  I  speak  of  the 
time  I  left  home. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  wheat  during  last  year  averaged  a 
dollar  in  Kansas?  A.  I  say,  at  Kansas  City,  the  principal 
market ;  I  think  it  was  worth  as  much  there  as  here. 

Q-  How  much  was  it  worth  in  New  York  on  an  average  ? 
A.  I  should  presume  about  15  cents  more  a  bushel. 

Q.  Do  the  j)eople  of  Seneca  County  raise  more  grain  than 
thej'  consume  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  more  ?  A.  A  great  deal  more  ;  there  is  a 
good  deal  exported. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  buying,  too,  isn't  there '?  A.  For 
home  consumption? 

Q.  In  Seneca  County — yes.  A.  No,  sir  ;  very  little ;  it  is  a 
wheat  county,  and  they  ship  a  groat  deal  of  wheat. 

Q.  Where  do  your  millers  get  their  grain  supply  from  ?  A. 
They  get  largely  at  home,  but  they  bring  in  some  westeru 
wheat,  but  very  little ;  there  is  a  great  deal  more  goes  out  than 
comes  in. 

Q.  Most  of  the  grain  that  is  manufactured  in  Seneca  County 
is  grain  that  is  raised  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  point  where  grain  is  manufactured  into  flour 
there?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  used  to  be  ;  there  are  a  good  many  mills 
that  are  not  running  now;  they  claim  they  cannot  compete 
with  westeru  millers. 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  market  their  grain  in  Seneca 
County  ?  A.  They  generally  peddle  it  out  through  the  East- 
ern States,  through  the  manufacturing  towns  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  and  through  there ;  they  have  a  sort  of  job- 
bing trade  through  there  that  they  do  better  than  they  can  in 
New  York. 

Q.  They  do  not  market  in  New  York  or  Liverpool  ?  A. 
They  try  not  to  come  in  competition  with  western  flour. 

Q.  That  is,  they  want  a  larger  price  for  their  grain  than 
grain  can  be  bought  and  put  down  from  the  west  ?  A.  You 
are  speaking  of  the  millers  now  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  They  try  to  get  a  little  more  money  out  of  their 
flour  by. peddling  it  out  through  these  eastern  towns,  and  suc- 
ceed in  doing  it  in  a  small  way. 
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Q.  The  cattle  that  you  have  dealt  iu,  ia  Waterloo,  where 
did  they  come  from  ?  A.  I  bought  them  in  Canada  and  Ohio, 
and  all  through  the  West ;  I  bought  a  good  many  iu  Buffalo. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  usually  detain  them  in  Waterloo  ?  A. 
Generally  kept  them  about  six  months,  or  seven. 

Q.  How  large  a  farm  did  you  have  ?  A.  Altogether  from 
300  to  400  acres ;  it  was  not  all  grazing  land. 

Q.  About  how  many  cattle  did  you  purchase  and  dispose  of 
in  a  year  ?     A.  It  varied  from  80  to  160  head. 

Q.  How  many  car  loads  upon  an  average  a  year  ?  A.  Four 
or  five  car  loads  perhaps,  may  be  more. 

Q.  You  say  you  usually  sent  them  to  Albany  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Albany,  until  within  a  short  time  was  a  cattle  market, 
wasn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  used  to  be  the  best  cattle  market. 

Q.  When  you  bought  your  cattle  how  many  cattle  upon  an 
average,  how  many  car-loads,  did  you  buy  in  Buffalo  per  year  ? 
A.  Some  years  I  would  buy  them  all ;  there  were  some  years  I 
would  not. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  half  of  them  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  some- 
times, and  sometimes  not  so  many. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  rate  was  from  Buffalo  to  Waterloo  ? 
A.  $37. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  a  special  rate  ?  A.  We  got  it  for 
$25  ;  I  drove  down  one  drove  and  after  that  they  gave  me  a 
special  rate. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  That  was  a  year  ago  last  fall — two 
years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  special  rate  to  Albany  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  always  the  open  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  had  this  special  rate  of  $25,  what  was 
the  rate  from  Chicago  ?  A.  The  rates  changed  very  much  ;  I 
hardly  am  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  said  you  understood  that  shipments 
were  made  at  $20  a  car,  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ?  A.  That 
was  several  years  ago  on  the  Erie  Eoad. 

Q.  It  was  when  the  roads  were  in  sharp  competition,  and 
there  was  no  arrangement  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  times  I  suppose,  in  your  recollection  when 
property  has  been  carried  almost  for  nothing  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
I  don't  know  of  anything  lower  than  that. 
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Q.  You  have  heard  of  its  being  carried  for  a  dollar  a  car, 
haven't  yoa,  from  Buffalo  to  New  York?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  low  did  you  ever  hear  of  its  being  carried  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  ever  heard — $10  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  usual  current  rate,  I  don't  speak  of 
times  when  there  was  competition  between  railroad  companies 
when  each  was  doing  business  for  nothing  ;  what  has  been  the 
usual  current  rate  per  car  ?     A.  I  think  about  $40  for  cattle. 

Q.  From  Chicago  to  New  York  ?  A.  No  ;  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  ;  from  $30  to  $iO. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  usual  current  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  ?     A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  rule  about  it,  hasn't  there?  A.  I  don't 
know ;  it  was  according  to  who  the  shipper  was  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  has  been,  for  instance,  the  usual  cur- 
rent rate  over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Eailroad, 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  ?     A.  I  don't  want  to  say. 

Q.  I  saw  that  you  was  a  candid  man  and  was  not  intending 
to  say  anything  you  did  not  know ;  that  is  the  reason  I  asked 
you  if  you  knew  what  the  current  rate,  per  car,  was  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo,  or  don't  you  know  anything  about  the 
rates  ?  A.  I  don't  know  enough  to  testify  in  regard  to  it ;  no, 
sir ;  there  are  others  probably  that  know  much  more  about  it 
than  I  do  ;  I  have  stated  all  I  knew. 

Q.  What  did  the  price  of  grain  use  to  be  years  ago,  before 
western  grain  was  in  competition  in  Seneca  County,  say  wheat ; 
I  don't  speak  of  the  times  when  money  was  not  worth  but 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  I  go  back  to  the  time  when  it  was 
worth  one  hundred  cent.s  on  the  dollar  ?  A.  Twelve  shillings 
used  to  be  a  pretty  high  price  before  the  war. 

Q.  When  you  had  a  rate  of  22  cents  a  hundred  on  hay,  how 
much  did  you  load  in  a  car?  A.  Ten  tons  in  an  ordinary  grain 
car. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  over  $35  a  car  for  hay  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
3fi  at  one  time ;  that  was  the  rate  they  gave  me  ;  and  I  have 
paid  as  high  as  40  ;  it  varied  at  different  times. 

[Intermission  fkom  1  to  2  p.  m.] 
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William  M.  Hunt  recalled  : 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  long  do  you  say  you  have  been  in  the  business 
which  you  describe— cattle  grazing  and  buying  ?  A.  About 
10  years. 

Q.  "When  did  your  profits  in  that  business  first  begin  to 
decline  V     A.  About  4  years  ago  ;  I  should  think  4  or  5. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  longer  than  that  ?  A.  Well,  it  began  to  de- 
cline  

Q.  I  mean  when  did  the  dechne  first  begin  ?  A.  Our  very 
best  profits  were  about  10  years  ago ;  8  or  10  years  ago  was 
the  highest  point ;  along  during  the  war — during  the  high 
prices. 

Q.  Tour  business  has  declined  from  that  time  down  until  it 
has  ceased  to  be  profitable  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

George  K  Harmon,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr,  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  MiUing  and  produce  and 
coal. 

A.  Where?     A.  Churohville. 

Q.  Ohurchville  is  where  ?  A.  About  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Rochester  on  the  Buffalo  road. 

Q,  What  line  of  rail?     A.  On  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  Have  you  any  canal  ?    A.  No,  sir  ;  we  have  not. 

Q.  Is  the  New  York  Central  the  only  railway  that  serves, 
your  people  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  at  the  Lands  of  the  New  York 
Central  Eailroad  any  freight  discriminations  ?  A.  Opposed 
to  me  ? 

Q.  Well,  either  opposed  to  you  or  in  your  favor?  A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  understand  the  question. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  miller?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  rates  on  flour  to  New  York  ?  A.  Twenty- 
eight  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  That  is  about  fourteen  cents  a  hundred  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  in  recent  years  any  difficulty  in 
maintaining  your  market?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have. 
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Q;  To  what  is  that  due  ?  A.  I  laid  it  then  to  the  railroad 
company's  high  charges;  you  are  speaking  of  past  years? 

Q.  Yes  ;  what  were  your  rates  then,  and  what  were  the  rates 
to  people  or  millers  living  further  west?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
remember  exactly,  but  we  always  had  higher  than  the  Buffalo 
rates,  almost  always  this  time  of  the  year. 

Q.  How  ?  A.  We  usually  Had  higher  rates  than  they  had  at 
Buffalo,  and  higher  than  they  had  on  either  side  of  me,  north 
or  south. 

Q.  All  the  year  around  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  rates  were  higher  than  they  were  from  Rochester  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Higher  than  they  were  from  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  higher  than  the  Buffalo  rates  ?  A.  They 
would  be  quoted  sometimes  two  and  three  cents  a  bushel 
higher. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  A  bushel  or  a  hundred  ?  A.  A  bushel ;  the  rates  used  to 
be  years  ago  about  22  to  28  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat,  and  late 
years  it  has  been  reduced,  coming  down. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  How  much  higher  than  western  rates,  do  you  know  ?  A. 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  western  rates  were?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  the  rates 
on  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Chicago  to  New  York  were  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have. 

^.  What  did  you  ascertain  ?  A.  I  ascertained  that  some- 
times they  would  be  below  us  and  sometimes  they  would  be 
higher. 

Q.  That  the  actual  rate  would  at  times  be  below  the  rate 
from  your  point  to  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  St.  Louis  would 
be  considerably  lower  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  they  produce  better  flour  than  you  did?  A.  They 
claimed  to. 

Q.  Did  they  in  fact  ?  A.  I  think  they  have  the  last  ten 
years. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  have  maintained  yoiir  business,  even 
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if  tliey  had  given  you  the  same  rate,  could  you  ?  A.  I  think 
we  could  have  maintained  our  business,  but  we  could  not  get 
as  high  prices. 

Q.  What  difference  did  the  grade  of  flour  make  iuthe  price? 
A.  According  to  the  market  prices,  it  would  make  from  a  half 
dollar  to  a  dollar  a  barrel  difference. 

Q.  To  what  was  that  attributable — to  the  manufacturing  or 
tbe  quality  of  the  grain  ?  A.  It  was  attributable  to  the  quality 
of  wheat. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  attribute  any  difference  to  the 
freight  charges  ?  A.  I  have  paid  as  high  as  nine  shillings  a 
barrel  from  our  place  to  New  York  City  on  flour. 

Q.  Within  what  period  of  time  ?  A.  Sometime  ago;  since  I 
have  been  milling. 

Q.  Was  that  when  you  paid  the  open  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  paying  then  the  schedule  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  find  out  that  you  could  make  a  special 
rate  ?     A.  Not  very  long  ago. 

Q.  How  was  that  fact  brought  to  your  notice  ?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  address  yourself  when  you  first  dis- 
covered that  a  special  rate  could  be  made  ?  A.  Mr.  Good- 
man. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Goodman  ?  A.  The  first  special 
rate  I  got  was  from  Buffalo  to  Churchville  ;  that  I  made  with 
Mr.  Clark  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Is  he  the  freight  agent  there  of  the  New  York  Central  ? 
A.  He  was  then ;  he  is  not  now,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  Mr.  Clark  who  is  now  in  the  New  York 
office?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  representations  did  you  make  to  him  upon  the 
basis  of  which  he  gave  you  a  special  rate  ?  A.  He  would  give 
me  a  special  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Churchville. 

Q.  Not  from  Churchville  to  New  York  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  to  pay  the  schedule  rate  from 
Churchville  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  special  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Churchville  con- 
tinue? A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  would  only  conthme  from  time  to  time 
as  I  was  shipping  ;  it  would  be  taken  up  every  time  unless  I 
applied  every  time. 

Q.  It  was  only  a  rate  not  to  cover  your  general  shipments  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  But  to  cover  special  shipments  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is 
all. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  your  special  rates  from 
Churchville  to  New  York  ?  A.  That  would  be  from  one  month 
to  another,  generally. 

Q.  That  was  a  monthly  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  limited. 

Q.  That  did  not  depend  upon  the  navigation,  did  it  ?  A- 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  also  depended  upon  navigation  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  navigation,  had  you?  A.  No,  not  at  our 
place,  but  as  soon  as  the  canal  had  opened  in  the  spring  they 
would  drop  the  rates ;  but  I  would  generally  get  a  special  rate 
before  the  business  started  up  in  the  fall ;  along  in  June,  July 
and  part  of  August ;  then  they  would  raise  the  rates — schedule 
rates. 

Q.  How  did  the  special  rate  differ  from  the  general  rate  ? 
A.  From  two  to  four  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  No  more  than  that  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  other  millers  at  Churchville  ?  A.  This  was  on 
grain  ;  no,  there  are  no  other  millers  there. 

Q.  How  are^the  rates  now,  compared  with  the  rates  from 
Buffalo  at  this  moment  ?  A.  They  are  quoted  just  the  same 
— the  rates  that  are  reported  from  Buffalo ;  but  I  don't  think 
they  ever  go  by  those  reports  ;  they  are  only  put  down  for  out- 
siders to  look  at,  in  my  opinion  ;  it  may  be  an  opinion 
though. 

Q.  They  go  by  those  rates  from  Churchville  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  schedule  rate  is  your  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my 
rate. 

Q.  And  the  Buffalo  rate  you  say  is'not  in  accordance 

A.  I  don't  know  ;  it  is  just  my  opinion ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  anything  that  you  have  any  informa- 
tion about  ?     A.  I  have  not  anything  recently. 

Q.  Within  what  period  of  time  do  you  know  that  they  have 
not  adhered,  in  relation  to  flour,  to  the  schedule  rate  from 
Buffalo  ?     A.  It  was  grain  I  was  speaking  of. 

Q.  Let  us  have  your  knowledge  on  that  point  as  to  grain  ; 
what  do  you  know  upon  that  point  ?  A.  I  have  not  inquired 
lately;  I  don't  remember  anything  this  summer. 

Q.  How  has  the  discrimination  against  Churchville  on  freight 
rates  affected  farming  lands  in  your  neighborhood  ?  A.  I 
fJon't  know  how  it  has  affected  it. 
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Q.  Churchville  is]'how  far  from  Eochester  ?  A.  Fourteen 
miles  from  Rochester. 

Q.  How  far  east  of  Buffalo  ?    A.  It  is  about  fifty-five  miles. 

Q.  You  say  the  rates  are  lower  from  Buffalo,  as  a  general 
rule,  bhan  they  are  from  Churchville  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  have  these  lower  rates  from  Bufi'alo  to  New  York, 
as  compared  with  Churchville  to  New  York,  affected  the  value 
of  farming  lands  around  and  about  Churchville  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  would  be  able  to  say. 

Q.  Have  farming  lands  been  recently  affected  in  value  ?  A. 
They  have  depreciated  very  much. 

Q.  How  much  have  they  depreciated  ?  A.  Twenty-five  per 
cent. 

Q.  Depreciation  that  has  taken  place  since  when  ?  A.  The 
last  two  or  three  years. 

Q  Have  you  had  any  experience,  as  compared  with  your 
own  neighbors,  in  which  discriminations  were  made  in  their  or 
in  your  favor  by  the  road  ?  A.  Not  right  on  the  line  there  ;  I 
think  their  rates  are  very  uniform  on  the  line  from  here  to 
Byron,  but  on  each  side  of  me  they  have,  as  I  under- 
stand, been  lower  ;  that  is,  the  road  on  each  side,  on  the  Falls 
road  and  on  the  Canandaigua  road  south  of  us;  the  Falls  road 
is  on  the  north,  and  we  are  right  in  the  centre. 

Q.  You  are  at  a  point,  are  you,  where  there  is  no  competi- 
tion 'whatever  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  it  is  an  unfortunate  place  to  be  in. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  think  farming  lands  have  depreciated  twenty-five 
per  cent  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  spot  east  of  |Buffalo  in  the  United 
States  where  they  have  not  depreciated  twenty-five  per  cent.  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  real  estate  generally  through 
the  country  has  depreciated  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  per  cent, 
within  the  last  few  years  ?     A.  Yes  j  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Has  not  the  depreciation  been  since  1873,  and  not  since 
1877,  of  other  general  properties  ?  A.  It  commenced  along 
after  1873.  ■  ^ 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Has  not  the  price  of  clotli,  and  shoes  and  sugar,  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  depreciated  in  nearly  the  same  amount  ? 
A.  The  prices  are  lower  than  they  were. 

Q.  Haven't  they  depreciated  fully  25  per  cent.  ?  A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Can't  you  buy  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  you  could  ?  A. 
I  was  in  a  tailor's  shop  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  he  asked  me 
$45  for  a  suit  which  he  asked  $45  for  years  ago. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  fact  that  woolen  goods  have  de- 
preciated ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  have  a  swell  tailor  ?  A.  No ;  it  is  the  same 
tailor  that  I  had  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  The  prices  of  flour  and  grain  have  depreciated  also  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everything?     A.  Everything. 

Q.  In  the  same  proportion  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lanino  : 

Q.  Have  prices  of  real  estate  depreciated  more  in  proportion 
than  the  dollar  has  advanced;  that  is,  your  prices  of  real 
estate  were  measured  by  the  paper  dollar  here  for  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  and  as  that  has  approximated  to  the  gold  dol- 
lar, to  100  cents  on  a  dollar,  the  values  that  were  measured  by 
it  have  gone  down?     A.  Well,  a  good  deal  in  that  proportion. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  only  so  with  farming  lands,  but  it  is  with 
property  generally  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  miller  at  Churchville  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  yours  a  custom  mill  as  well  as  a  general  flouring  mill  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  custom  and  merchant  both. 

Q.  About  how  many  bushels  of  flour  do  you  manufacture  in 
a  year  ;  take  it  altogether,  custom  and  all ;  what  is  your  aver- 
age capacity  as  you  run  your  mill  ?  A.  Altogether  probably 
15,000  barrels. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  merchantable  ?  A.  About  8,000  to 
10,000. 

Q.  You  make  8,000  to  10,000  barrels  of  flour  a  year  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Where  do  you  procure  your  wheat  that  you  flour  ?  A. 
The  majority  of  it  at  home. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  some  from  Milwaukee  ?     A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  buy  any  west  of  Buffalo  ?  A.  Not  west  of  Buf- 
falo. 

Q.  But  the  wheat  you  buy  at  Buffalo  is  western  grain  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  comes  from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  ?  A.  Mostly 
winter  wheat  from  the  winter  sections — Wabash  wheat. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  wheat  in  Buffalo  cheaper  than  you  can 
buy  it  at  home  ?     A.  Sometimes  I  do. 

Q.  And  when  you  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  you  can  athome 
you  buy  it  at  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  get  it  cheaper  in  Buffalo,  with  the  freight  added, 
than  you  can  buy  it  at  home  ?  A.  No ;  not  generally  ;  I  don't 
know  as  I  do. 

Q.  Why  do  you  buy  it  at  Buffalo  instead  of  at  home  ?  A. 
Sometimes  I  get  a  little  better  quality. 

Q.  Then,  quality  and  all  compared,  you  get  a  better  bargain 
with  the  freight  added  than  you  would  to  buy  at  your  door  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  run  a  mill  there?   A.  About  15  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  market  your  flour  ?  A.  Troy  and  New 
York. 

Q.  New  York  City  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  your  flour,  where  is  it  marketed  ?  A.  The 
bulk  of  it  goes  to  Troy. 

Q.  Do  you  always  ship  by  rail?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  many  times  had  special  rates  ?  A.  I  think 
not  on  flour. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  average  rate  on  flour,  say  for  the 
last  three  years  ?  A.  I  think  about  twenty-flve  to  twenty- 
eight  cents  for  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  cents  a  barrel  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  before  that  ?     A.  It  was  higher. 

Q.  How  much  higher  ?     A.  I  think  around  about  forty. 

Q.  So  freights  have  come  down  with  everything  else,  then  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  has  been  your  freight  on  wheat  from  Buffalo  ? 
A.  The  schedule  rate  was  a  little  over  seven  cents. 

Q.  What  h9,ve  you  paid  ?     A.  Five. 

Q.  Five  cents  a  bushel  or  one  hundred  pounds  ?  A.  Five 
cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  That  has  been  special  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Haven't  you  had  special'  rates  on  grain  to  New  York  and 
other  points  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have.    ■ 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  rates  ?  A.  No,  I 
don't  know  as  I  have  lately  ;  the  last  year  they  have  used  me 
very  well,  better  than  common ;  I  am  afraid  it  won't  last. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  price  do  you  say — five  cents  a  bushel  from 
Buffalo  to  your  place  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  high  rate  or  a  fair  rate  ?  A.  They  called  it 
then  the  Rochester  rate  by  rail. 

Q.  Is  it  a  high  or  a  fair  rate  ?     A.  A  fair  rate  at  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  too  high  now  ?     A.  It  is  for  the  way  we  ship  east. 

Q.  If  you  reduce  that  rate  to  two  cents,  it  would  reduce  the 
price  of  wheat  in  your  neighborhood  three  cents  a  bushel, 
wouldn't  it?     A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Our  wheat  is  controlled  by  the  New  York 
market;  iii  don't  have  a  particle  of  effect  on  it  what  the  rates 
are  out  west ;  the  majority  of  the  wheat  I  buy  now  I  ship,  in- 
stead of  grinding  it. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  What  quantity  do  you  usually  buy  at  a  time  in  Buffalo  ? 
A.  I  have  bought  as  high  as  5,000  bushels  at  a  time. 

Q.  Usually  how  many  carloads?    A.  Two  or  three  carloads. 

Q.  Two  or  three  car  loads  at  a  time  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  transit  of  fifty-five  miles  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  to  load  the  car  at  Buffalo ;  does  your  mill 
stand  by  a  switch  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  to  cart  it  about 
eighty  rods.    * 

Q.  You  have  to  cart  it  about  eighty  rods  from  the  road  to 
get  it  to  your  mill?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  taken  out  of  an  elevator  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  take  it  out 
of  the  car. 

Q.  So  that  the  car  has  to  stand  on  the  side  track  until  you 
can  unload  it  and  draw  it  to  your  mill  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  charge  you  nothing  for  storage  in  that  car?  A.  It 
takes  only  about  one  day  to  unload  two  or  three  cars. 

Q.  But  that  one  day  the  car  would  run  to  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  freight  from  Churchville  back  to 
Buffalo,  would  there  ?     A.  No. 
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By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  the  shipment  to  Bufi'alo,  and  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  have. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  prices  have  gone  down  on  all 
things  ;  do  you  think  that  there  has  been  an  appreciable  going 
down  of  prices  for  the  last  two  years  ?     A.  Yes,  sif. 

Q.  Freight  rates  have  been  going  down  ;  have  they  gone 
down  in  proportion  to  other  prices  ?     A.  I  should  judge  not. 

Q.  Labor  has  gone  down  considerably,  hasn't  it  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Iron  has  gone  down  very  much  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  expenses 
of  all  kinds. 

Q.  And  all  the  expenses  incident  to  running  a  railway  have 
gone  down  very  much,  haven't  they,  in  the  last  5  or  7  years? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  also  a  grower,  aren't  you,  of  wheat  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
not  now  ;  I  have  been. 

Q.  You  gave  that  up  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  it  unprofitable  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find,  when  you  were  a  grower  of  wheat,  any  an- 
tagonism between  your  position  as  a  miller  and  your  position 
as  a  wheat  grower  ?     A.  No  ;  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  If  the  railways  were  to  charge  you,  as  a  miller,  pro  rata 
no  more  than  they  charge,  taking  distance  into  consideration, 
the  Chicago  or  western  miller,  you  could  afford  to  pay  more 
for  your  grain,  couldn't  you  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  could  ;  you 
see,  the  wheat  here  isn't  what  it  used  to  be ;  it  is  not  so  good, 
and  we  have  to  ship  it ;  it  won't  make  flour  ;  we  have  to  take 
part  western  wheat  and  part  of  our  wheat,  and  put  them  to- 
gether to  make  better  flour. 

George  Burt,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.  I  am  a  farmer  and  dealer. 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  At  Batavia,  Genesee  County. 

Q.  On  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Batavia  a  competing  point  ?     A.  It  is  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  other  road  ?     A.  New  York  &  Erie. 

Q.  Is  it  what  is  known  as  a  pool  point  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  both  railways  charge  the  same  rates  to  Batavia?     A. 
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I  think  they  generally  do  ;  I  don't  know  that  that  is  by  arrange- 
ment. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  farm  have  you  ?     A.  95  acres. 

Q.  What  does  it  grow  ?  A.  Most  all  kinds  of  grain,  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  potatoes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  farm  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  consider  it  so. 

Q.  How  iduch  do  you  produce  per  acre  in  bushels  of  wheat  ? 
A.  I  think  I  average  20  bushels,  perhaps  more ;  from  20  to  25 
bushels. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  average  of  the  Wisconsin  farm  ?  A.  I 
couldn't  say  as  regards  that ;  all  I  know  of  the  average  of 
Wisconsin  wheab  is  what  I  see  in  the  papers  ;  I  see  this  year 
it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  21J. 

Q.  Is  this  considered  a  good  year,  a  fair  year?  A.  It  is 
considered  a  good  year  there,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  changes,  if  any,  have  you  noticed  within  the  past 
few  years  in  relation  to  the  production  and  marketing  of  your 
grain  ?  A.  In  regard  to  grain,  the  grain  is  lower  priced  latter- 
ly than  it  has  been. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  lower  price  ?  A.  I  con- 
sider a  portion  of  the  lower  price  attributable  to  the  lo^  rates 
of  freight  from  the  west  to  New  York. 

Q.  And  the  low  rates  of  freight  from  the  west  to  New  York 
compels  the  farmer  to  take  a  lower  price  for  his  product, 
doesn't  it  ?     A.  That  is  what  I  consider. 

Q.  The  lower  rates  from  what  points?  A.  Chicago  some- 
times is  as  low  a  rate  as  it  is  from  our  place  to  New  York. 

Q.  As  low  an  actual  rate,  do  you  mean  ?  what  is  your  rate 
to  New  York  ?  A.  The  rates  for  grain  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with,  but  live  stock  I  am  more  familiar  with ;  I  ship  from  50  to 
75  cars  a  year  and  have  for  20  years. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  by  car  loads  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  rates  from 
our  station  are  generally  about  from  $5  to  |10  and  $50  higher 
than  they  are  from  Buffalo. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ?  A.  i?5,  $10,  $15,  and  as  high  as 
$50  ;  I  don't  know  as  it.is  $50  ;  I  will  say  $40. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Are  they  frequently  very  much  higher  than  they  are 
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from  Chicago  through  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  they  have  been, 
within  six  months,  higher. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  you  ?  A.  I  have  to  sell  lower  if  I 
go  to  the  same  market. 

Q.  The  price  is  made  in  New  York,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  taking  the  price  at  where — at  Chicago,  or  at  St.  Louis, 
and  then  adding  the  freight  ?  * 

Mr.  Laning — The  price  of  wheat,  the  price  of  beef  or  the 
price  of  freight  ? 

Mr.  Stebne — Beef. 

Q.  The  price  of  beef  is  made  iu  New  York,  isn't  it?  'A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  western  price  adding  thereto  the  freight 
from  the  west ;  isn't  that  about  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  cattle  that  you  get,  or  rather  the  cattle  that  you 
ship  ?  A.  Sheep  is  the  principal  stock  that  I  handle  ;  I  don't 
hardly  ever  handle  any  cattle  ;  sheep  is  what  I  buy,  and  what 
I  deal  in. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  sheep  from  the  west  ?  A.  I  buy  them 
in  Buffalo  frequently. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  many  on  your  own  laud  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't 
raise  any ;  I  feed  generally  from  three  to  five,  eight  or  fifteen 
hundred,  and  get  them  fed ;  buy  them  and  let  them  to  be  fed  ; 
I  buy  them  in  Buffalo  generally. 

Q.  Do  they  lose  much  weight  by  transportation  ?  A.  P>om 
my  place  to  New  York? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Yes,  generally  about  10  pounds. 

Q.  Do  they  lose  much  from  the  far  west  to  New  York  ?  A. 
They  lose  about  the  same ;  they  don't  vary  very  much ;  the 
first  shrinkage. 

Q.  You  are  compelled  to  pay  yardage  in  Ne\v'  York,  aren't 
you  ?  A.  No,  sir,  not  latterly  ;  I  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for 
hay,  but  that  covers  the  yardage. 

Q.  You  pay  an  exorbitant  rate  for  hay  ?  A.  I  think  we  pay 
$50  ton. 

Q.  Is  that  the  regular  price  for  hay  in  New  York?  A.  At 
the  yards,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  that  exorbitant?  ^.  It  is  considered  high 
as  the  market  for  hay  in  New  York  is  $15  or  $20  a  ton. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  about  100  per  ceht.  profit ;  didn't  you  for- 
merly pay  yardage   in   addition  to  that?     A.  Have  done  it. 
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yes,  sometimes ;  and  paid  for  weighing,  a  half  a  cent  to  a 
cent  a  piece  for  sheep  ;  I  have  in  Albany,  and  I  have  in  New 
York  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  charge  for  yardage,  and  for  weighing  and 
for  feeding,  in  your  freight  bill  ?     A.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  compulsory  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  added  to 
the  freight  bill ;  it  was  the  expense  following  the  stock. 

Q.  You  could  not  ship  your  sheep  to  New  York  to  a  con- 
signee there,  without  going  through  the  process  of  yardage  at 
all,  could  you  ?     A.  I  think  I  could  at  some  times. 

Q.  What  is  the  yard  that  you  ship  to  ?  A.  I  ship  now  to 
Sixtieth  street,  the  National  Stock  Yards. 

Q.  The  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Market  Company  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  don't  ship  to  Harsimus?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  ship  to  Oak  Cliff  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  there  is 
no  live  stock  yard  at  Batavia  on  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  The  Erie  affords  you  at  Batavia  no  facilities  for  ship- 
ping ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  Erie  afforded  you  facilities  for  shipping  you  could 
ship  by  the  Erie  just  as  readily  as  you  do  by  the  New  York 
Central  ?  A.  I  could  do  it  just  as  well ;  yes,  sir ;  they  would 
arrive  in  New  York  at  the  ?ame  time ;  they  would  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river;  there  is  a  difference  in  the  market 
and  you  may  put  them  on  one  side  or  the  other,  just  as  you 
choose. 

Q.  And  you  could  select  your  market,  just  as  you  see  lit  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  Erie  does  not  aflord 
you  facilities  at  Batavia  ?  A.  They  had  some  lands  that  they 
were  going  to  use  for  another  purpose ;  they  were  going  to  put 
up  some  yards,  they  had  some  yards  marked  out  to  build 
but  they  haven't  built  them  jet. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  what  was  the  reason  that  they  did 
not  afford  you  any  facilities  there  ?  A.  They  have  agreed  to 
build  some  yards,  but  they  never  have ;  I  don't  know  the 
reason  why. 

Q.  What  other  purpose  did  they  devote  their  yards  to  ?  A* 
Lumber  yards  and  coal  yards. 

Q.  Is  that  the  road  or  private  business  ?    A.  I  think  it  is 
private  business. 
S 
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Q.  Whose  business  is  it?  A.  Chase  &  Tomlinson  occupy 
the  ground  now  that  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  On  property  that  belongs  to  the  Erie  ?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Laning — No ;  it  is  Chase  &  Tomlinson's  ground. 

The  Witness — I  think  they  are  Chase  &  Tomlinson's  grounds, 
and  they  had  scales  and  a  shipping  yard  right  back  of  Chase's 
blind  and  sash  factory  at  one  time. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  that  the  values  of  property  around 
your  place  have  been  affected  by  these  freight  discriminations 
in  favor  of  western  shippers  ?  A.  I  could  not  say  in  regard 
to  that ;  I  know  that  prices  are  down  very  low. 

Q.  Has  there  been  in  the  last  two  years  any  revival  of 
prices  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  has ;  not  in  real  es- 
tate or  products. 

Q.  No  increased  activity  for  farm  lands  ?  A.  I  should  think 
not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  farm  adapted  for  fruit  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  as  profitably  produce  fruit 
as  in  former  years  you  produced  grain  before  the  discrimina- 
tion existed?  A.  It  is  quite  successfully  conducted  in  my 
neighborhood ;  I  don't  have  much  fruit  on  my  farm ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  county  have  materially  changed ;  it  used  to  be  all 
wheat;  if  a  man  had  100  acres  of  land  he  would  put  50  acres 
into  wheat  one  year,  and  the  rest  another  year. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  now  ?  A.  Now  he  has  about  10  acres 
of  wheat  and  barley  and  potatoes — a  different  class  of  farming 
entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  much  emigration  from  your  district  to 
western  lands  ?  A.  There  has  been  considerable ;  yes,  sir, 
quite  a  good  many  go  from  there  annually. 

Q.  And  go  to  the  new  countries  in  the  west  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
quite  a  good  many  went  to  Kansas,  Blue  Rapids ;  I  should 
think  there  were  50  families  from  our  county  went  there  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  young  men;  do  they  go  west  much? 
A.  Some  of  them  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  instances  of  discriminations  that 
,  either  you  or  your  neighbors  have  suffered  from,  either  in 
favor  of  western  points  or  as  between  each  other  ?  A.  As  re- 
gards the  price  of  freight;  I  don't  know  that  that  is  essential. 
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Q.  Yes,  let  us  have  that  ?  A.  When  I  went  to  Albany  with 
sheep,  years  ago— I  have  not  stopped  there  now  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  for  a  number  of  years,  if  a  man  had  western  sheep  or  anything 
that  came  from  Buffalo  or  the  Bridge,  it  would  go  to  Albany 
five  dollars  cheaper  than  it  would  from  the  State ;  if  I 
found  a  western  man  that  sold  sheep,  I  would  get  his  bill  to  ship 
my  sheep  on,  and  save  five  dollars ;  any  man  that  shipped 
western  stuff  could  get  to  New  York  from  Albany  five  dollars 
cheaper  ;  it  has  always  been  the  case. 

Q.  So  that  if  your  sheep  were  supposed  to  be  western  sheep 
they  would  go  from  Albany  to  New  York  five  dollars  less  per 
hundred  ?     A.  Per  car. 

Q.  Less  than  New  York  raised  sheep,  or  New  York  sheep  ? 
A.  Cheaper  than  New  York  sheep ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  they  consider  New  York  sheep  ?  A.  Anything 
that  is  shipped  inside  of  Buffalo  and  the  Bridge  I  think,  in  the 
State  at  any  point. 

Q.  Anything  that  is  shipped  this  side  of  Buffalo  ?  A.  Any- 
thing is  called  through  sheep  that  is  from  Buffalo  or  the  Bridge. 

Q.  Even  although  they  may  originally  have  been  raised  in 
the  west  and  have  been  brought  here  ?  A.  Then  they  are 
State  sheep  all  the  same,  and  we  have  got  to  suffer. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  your  having  pux'chased  a  quantity  of 
sheep  at  Buffalo,  western  sheep,  and  put  them  on  your  farm 
for  six  months  and  then  shipped  them,  were  they  considered 
New  York  sheep  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  under  these  circumstances  we 
paid  $23  for  a  car  to  get  to  Batavia  and  then  paid  about  $5 
or  $10  or  $15  ;  I  once  pot  a  special  rate  through  Mr.  Hovey, 
through  his  suggestion  to  write  to  Goodman,  a  year  ago  last 
fall ;  I  think  I  paid  about  $16  a  car  load  on  sheep. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  business  before  you  heard 
of  the  name  of  Goodman?  A.  Six  or  eight  or  ten  years,  I 
think. 

Q.  Before  you  ever  heard  of  his  name  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  six  or  eight  or  ten  years  that  you  were  in 
business  before  you  knew  that  a  special  rate  could  be  obtained  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ,  they  allowed  me  to  pay  $.3  to  get  to  Batavia  and 
then  ship  from  there  at  the  same  rate  as  from  Buffalo  ;  I  paid 
$23  to  get  to  Batavia,  and  by  that  arrangement  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  shipping  at  $10  less  than  our  regular  rate  ;  our  rates 
were  $10  more  than  they  were  at  Buffalo. 


Q.  So  that  yon  got  the  benefit  of  the  through  rate  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  schedule  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Batavia  ? 
A.  $23  ;  we  never  had  a  special  rate;  we  always  had  to  pay 
that. 

Q.  That  is  the  schedule  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  the  schedule  rate  from  Batavia  to  New  York  ?  A. 
It  is  $55  now  ;  it  is  $55,  providing  we  ship  to  Albany  and  re- 
ship  there  ;  if  we  ship  straight  through  to  New  York,  it  is  $60 ; 
we  have  to  re-ship,  and  haye  had  for  a  year  to  save  $5. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  If  you  ship  through,  it  is  what  ?  A.  $60 ;  from  Buf- 
falo it  is  $40. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  $40  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  time  I  was  shipping  in  May  and  June. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  $78  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  resting  at  Ba- 
tavia ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  $2:5  and  $55  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  $78  as  against  $40  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  once  I  got  the  privilege 
of  stopping  the  car  and  filling  it  at  the  Buffalo  rates  ;  other- 
wise than  that,  I  have  never  had  any  special  rates  except  this 
special ;  it  is  $55  from  Batavia  to  New  York  now. 

Mr.  Low — At  the  time  this  special  rate  was  given  it  was 
made  $63  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  the  Buffalo  rate  only  from  Batavia  to  New 
York?     A.  I  got  the  Buffalo  rates  from  Batavia  to  New  York. 

Q.  That  was  what?  A.  It  was  $40;  it  was  a  rate  to  be 
shipped  from  Buffalo,  which  was  $10  less  than  onr  regular 
rates. 

Q.  That  made  your  whole  rate  then  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  what  ?     A.  Sixty-  three  dollars  at  that  time. 

Q.  As  against  forty  dollars,  the  Buffalo  rate  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  from  Chicago  at  the  same  time,  do  you 
know  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  forty  dollars  to  Buffalo  and  forty 
dollars  from  Buffalo  down. 

Q.  Was  that  everybody's  rate,  or  was  that  simply  the 
open  rate  ?  A.  That  was  the  open  rate  ;  that  is  all  the  rate  I 
ever  knew  anything  about  from  Chicago ;  I  have  shipped  a 
number  of  sheep  from  the  west,  and  I  paid  forty  dollars. 


Q.  Yoil  don't  know  what  cut  rates  may  have  prevailed  dm*- 
ing  the  same  time  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  know  what  anybody 
else  did  ship  for ;  it  has  been  understood  and  talked  about,  but 
I  don't  know  it  to  be  so,  only  hearsay,  that  Eastman  and  Morris 
and  that  class  of  shippers  had  cars  for  twenty  dollars  a  car ;  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  They  didn't  ship  sheep  ?  A.  No,  cattle ;  sheep  are  five 
dollars  a  car  higher  always  than  cattle; 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  As  to  the  number  of  head  that  you  can  handle ;  in  what 
respect  is  a  car  load  of  sheep  more  difficult  to  haul  or  more 
difficult  to  handle  than  a  car  load  of  cattle  ?  A.  There  is  a 
double  deck — there  are  two  floors  in  a  sheep  car,  and  not  in  a 
cattle  car  ;  I  don't  kuowbut  latterly  sheep  and  cattle  go  at  the 
same  rate,  and  hogs  at  five  dollars  more ;  I  think  now  sheep 
and  cattle  are  the  same  rate,  and  have  been  for  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  send  a  man  along  with  your  sheep  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  corporation  has  some  additional  trouble  to 
handle  sheep  ?  A.  No,  there  is  no  trouble ;  they  don't  pay 
any  attention  io  them ;  they  go  at  my  risk ;  I  sign  a  contract. 

Q.  All  those  shipments  are  made  at  the  owner's  risk,  aren't 
they  ?  A.  I  sign  a  contract  of  that  kind,  as  much  as  language 
can  express,  that  they  are  at  my  risk. 

Q.  The  company  even  exonerates  itself  from  its  own  negli- 
gence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  term  in  the  contract,  isn't  there,  by  which  they 
exonerate  themselves  from  their  own  negligence  ?  A.  Yes,  I 
think  so ;  there  is  most  everything  that  language  can  express 
in  the  contract. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  losses  paid  to  you  by  the  com- 
pany ?  A.  I  guess  I  did  have  a  loss  of  a  delay  once  by  snow 
on  the  Erie  road,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  ago. 

Q.  Since  you  have  made  any  of  those  contracts  ?  A.  Those 
contracts  we  have  always  had ;  I  think  I  got  one  hundred 
dollars  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  ago  for  a  delay 
of  three  or  four  days  in  a  snow  drift  on  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  How  has  this  discrimination  affected  the  raising  of  sheep 
in  your  neighborhood  ?     A.  I  think  they  are  materially  lower 
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than  they  would  be  if  we  had  low  rates  of  freight;   I  don't 
think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  If  it  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  car  to  get  a  car- 
load of  sheep  to  New  York,  sheep  would  be  worth  more  in 
Batavia,  wouldn't  they  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  pays  them  to  carry  sheep  at  $20  a 
car  ?     A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  If  it  does  pay  them  to  carry  sheep  at  $20  a  car  from 
Chicago  they  could  afford  to  do  it  for  you  just  as  cheaply, 
could'nt  they  ?     A.  It  would  seem  so. 

Q.  And  if  they  did  it  for  both  of  you  it  would  not  raise  the 
price  of  mutton  in  New  York  would  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  How  came  you  to  change  your  mode  of  farming ;  you 
say  you  used  to  raise  wheat?  A.  Wheat  does  not  bring 
as  large  a  price  and  there  is  not  much  margin  in  raising  wheat 
at  the  present  rates. 

Q.  In  [other  words  you  found,  taking  the  general  market  of 
wheat  as  it  has  run,^and  the  quantity  you  could  produce  and 
the  labor  required,  that  you  could  produce  something  else  and 
make  more  money  out  of  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  devoted  your  attention  to  principally  on 
your  farm  ?  A.  I  have  cut  hay  and  raised  corn  and  fed 
western  sheep  mainly  and  raised  potatoes  ;  I  have  been  rais- 
ing 6,  8,  10  or  15  acres  of  potatoes,  and  red  beans. 

Q.  You  find  them  a  more  profitable  crop  than  wheat? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  grain  and  vegetables  that  you 
raise  ?     A.  Sell  them  in  our  market. 

Q.  Where  did  you  usually  market  your  wheat  when  you 
was  raising  wheat  ?  A.  Sold  it  to  our  men  at  the  ware- 
houses. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  They  sent  it  to  New  York,  did'nt  they?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  You  have  never  been  ia  the  cattle  business  to  any  ex- 
tent? A.  Not  largely  latterly  ;  I  used  to  be  ;  I  have  not  been 
for  8  or  10  years. 

Q.  Your  business  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  in  sheep  ; 
where  do  you  buy  your  sheep  as  a  rule  ?  A.  At  the  yards  at 
Buffalo  quite  considerably  ;  I  buy  a  good  many  around  home 
and  in  Wyoming  County. 

Q.  Where  do  the  sheep  come  from  that  you  buy  at  Buffalo  ? 
A.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Q.  You  buy  them  in  the  open  market  at  Buffalo,  in  the 
yards  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  regular  days,  regular  sales  of  sheep  and  cat- 
tle?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  until  within  a  year  or  two  most  cattle  and  sheep 
changed  .hands  at  Buffalo,  did'nt  they?  A.  Yes,  most  all 
stock  does  now,  I  think,  or  a  large  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  a  market  where  property  is  brought  from  the 
west  and  sold  to  buyers  for  markets  east  and  elsewhere  ?  A. 
It  changes  hands  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  stock  from  the  west  is  re-shipped  at  Buffalo,  is'nt 
it?  A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  not  any  live  stock  allowed  to 
go  through. 

Q.  What  determines  the  price  of  sheep  or  cattle  in  Buffalo 
any  given  market  day  ?     A.  The  market  in  New  York. 

Q.  How  is  the  price  of  the  market  of  stock  in  Buffalo  af- 
fected by  the  freight  question  with  reference  to  the  New  York 
market  ?  A.  The  amount  of  the  freight  is  deducted  from  the 
sale  or  purchase  ? 

Q.  That  is,  property  will  sell  in  Buffalo,  cattle  or  sheep 
or  hogs,  sell  in  Bxiffalo,  for  whatever  they  will  sell  in  New  York 
with  the  freight  deducted  at  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir;  freight 
and  some  shrinkage  according  to  the  condition  of  purchase, 
etc. — commissions,  etc. 

Q.  Batavia  is  how  far  from  Buffalo  ?  A.  Thirty-two  miles, 
I  think. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Thirtj'-two  miles  east?     A.  Yes,  sir;  right  this  way. 
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By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  On  tlie  line  of  the  Erie  and  of  the  Central  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Isn't  the  market  of  stock  raised  in  Genesee  County  of  the 
same  grade  made  by  the  market  in  Buffalo — isn't  that  what 
determines  the  price  ?  A.  I  think  not  as  much  as  the  New 
York  market ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  The  New  York  market  determines  the  price?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  frequently  in  Buffalo  they  will  have  a  big  overdose  of 
stock,  and  they  are  lower  than  they  may  be  with  us. 

Q.  You  can  hold  the  stock  better  ia  Genesee  County  than 
they  can  in  Buffalo  for  favorable  markets  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
would  not  sell  in  a  low  market. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  time  when  by  the  car  load  it  was 
$40  higher  from  Batavia  to  New  York  than  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York;  when  was  that?  A.  I  thiuk  in  1868  or  ]8(j9  I 
have  shipped  some  sheep  up  to  Buffalo  and  left  them  in  the 
car,  and  shipped  them  right  back  through  Batavia,  and  made 
$55. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  they  were  cutting  rates  ?  A.  I  paid 
$10  when  our  rates  were  $95, 1  think. 

Q.  It  was  at  the  time  they  were  cutting  rates  from  Buffalo 
east — through  rates?  A.  I  don't  remember  particulaily  about 
that ;  I  know  our  rates  were  $95  and  theirs  were  $10 ;  that  would 
be  $56  difference. 

Q.  The  low  rates  at  Buffalo  then  were  owing  to  the  compe- 
tition ;  were  they  not,  as  you  understood  it  ?  A.  It  has  re- 
mained about  those  figures  since ;  $10,  I  think,  from  Buffalo 
at  that  time. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  such  rates  from  your  place  since 
as  $95?  A.  No,  sir;  we  worked  along  down,  and  we  have  had 
$10,  $15,  $20,  and  $30  above  Buffalo  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
think. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  shipped  them  from  Batavia  to  Buffalo  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  past  Batavia  again  at  lower  rates  than  you 
could  ship  from  Batavia  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  some 
$30 ;  they  went  up  on  the  way  freight  at  eight  o'clock ; 
there  was  fifty  car  loads ;  there  are  a  number  of  men  that  I 
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could  cite  you  to  that  shipped  to  Buffalo',  and  then  shipped 
back  to  get  low  rates. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  That  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ?  A.  I  should  think  it 
was  in  1868  or  1869  ;  I  looked  for  the  bills,  but  I  could  not  find 
any ;  I  suppose  I  could  cite  you  to  parties  that  got  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  ordinary  general  price  per  car  from 
Batavia  east,  say  for  the  ]ast  five  years?  A.  I  think  it  has 
been  around  $60 ;  I  know  it  was  $62  quite  a  while  ;  it  is  $60 
now. 

Q.  So  it  has  been  about  a  uniform  price  ?  A.  Yes,  air ;  it 
is  $55  if  we  bill  to  Albany,  and  have  them  re-shipped ;  it  has 
been  for  some  time. 

Q.  How.  is  it  that  you  can  take  advantage  of  western  prop- 
erty ;  if  your  property  is  represented  as  western  property,  out 
of  the  State,  why  is  it  that  you  get  it  $5  a  car  cheaper  than 
though  it  was  State  property  ?  A.  I  can't  really  say,  unless 
from  its  coming  from  Buffalo  or  the  Bridge ;  but  I  know  that 
is  the  fact. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  that  when  you  get  that  reduction 
it  is  simply  the  price  of  the  through  rate,  and  you  get  it  as  the 
through  rate  ?  A.  I  don't  know ;  I  know,  at  Albany,  if  we  get 
a  western  freight  bill,  we  can  ship  our  stuff  $5  less. 

Q.  A  through  freight  bill  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  a  Buf- 
falo bill  or  a  Bridge  bill. 

Q.  Well,' that  is  through  from  Buffalo  to  New  York?  A. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  stock  driven  to  Buffalo ;  I  don't  think 
it  is  necessary  to  come  from  Western  States ;  it  may  come  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Buffalo. 

Q.  There  is  a  through  rate  made  at  Buffalo,  isn't  there  ?  A 
I  think  so ;  that  is  evidently  the  way  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  can  be  done  now  ?  A.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  that  point ;  we  don't  sell  in  Albany,  and  I  don't  go 
with  them  ;  I  used  to  go  down. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  could  be  done  at  any  time  in  a 
year?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  date  it  back  as  much  as  two  years; 
I  am  not  posted  since  then. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  its  having  been  done  since  ? 
A.   No,  sir.  • 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  sheep  do  you  buy  in  Genesee 
county  ?     A.  I  buy,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  them. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  youv  farmers  make  as  much  money  now, 
in  that  mode  of  farming,  as  they  used  to  when  they  raised 
wheat  ?  A.  I  don't  think  they  do  ;  I  think  they  are  not  doing  as 
well ;  I  think  they  have  run  down  hill  from  what  they  were  ;  I 
think  so ;  wheat  was  uniformly  $2  and  18  and  20  shillings  a 
bushel  at  one  time. 

Q.  How  long  was  wheat  uniformly  |2  or  18  or  20  shillings  a 
bushel  ?     A.  Until  within  8  or  9  years. 

Q.  What  is  it  now?    A.  $1.07,  I  think,  Saturday. 

Q.  When  wheat  was  $2  and  18  or  20  shillings  a  bushel,  gold 
was  about  200  or  212,  wasn't  it  ?  A.  It  might  have  been  more 
than  par  ;  I  don't  know  what  rate  it  was. 

Q.  Say  10  or  12  years  ago,  it  took  about  $2  in  paper  to  buy  one 
in  gold,  didn't  it,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half?  A.  It  took  some 
more  than  a  dollar,  I  know ;  I  don't  know  exactly  where  to 
place  it. 

Q.  Everything  you  purchased  was  measured  by  this  ficti- 
tious standard ;  you  don't  pretend  to  say  that  there  has  been 
any  time,  twelve  years  ago,  that  it  took  18  shillings  or  20  shil- 
lings in  gold  to  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat,  do  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  currency  of  the  country'  as  it  circulated ;  then 
this  high  price  of  wheat  was  somewhat  enhanced  by  the 
scarcity  or  smallness  of  the  crop,  wasn't  it  ?  A.  It  might  have 
been  different  years  ;  my  recollection  would  be,  skipping  back 
10  years  and  back  20  years,  before  that,  that  it  ran  up  to  12, 
14,  16  and  20  shillings  along  before  the  war. 

Q.  Then  it  was  owing  to  the  short  crop,  was  it  not?  A.  No 
doubt. 

Q.  When  wheat  is  20  shillings  a  bushel — ^or  you  say  now  it 
is  $1.07 — when  wheat  was  $2.14,  it  would  cost  the  consumer 
just  twice  as  much  to  live,  so  far  as  wheat  was  concerned,  as  it 
does  when  it  is  $1.07?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  a  great  many  more  people  that  eat  wheat 
than  there  are  that  raise  it  in  this  State  ?     A.  I  have  no  doubt. 

Q.  Does  your  county  produce  more  wheat  than  it  consumes? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  quite  considerable  more. 

Q.  And  always  has  ?  A.  Always  has ;  yes,  sir ;  Genesee 
County  produced  very  largely  of  wheat  until  within  seven  or 
eight  years. 

Q.  Were  not  farmers  induced  to  change  their  production  also 
by  reason  of  the  kinds  of  wheat  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
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raise,  and  which  had  so  good  a  market,  runniuj*  out,  or  the  in- 
ability to  raiseit?  A.  I  think  they  have  kept  changing  and  kept 
raising  some  new  kinds  that  have  done  well ;  I  think  the  kind 
they  raise  now  is  as  good  a  kind  as  we  ever  had ;  Clawson 
wheat  is  a  tough  wheat  to  winter  and  yields  well. 

Q.  What  "was  the  reason  of  your  being  obliged  to  change 
from  the  kind  of  wheat  you  had  raised  ?  A.  We  changed  from 
raising  wheat  to  something  else,  because  wheat  did  not  pay. 

Q.  Your  crop  was  destroyed,  wasn't  it  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  destroyed  it?  A.  It  appeared- to  run  out;  the 
kind  of  wheat  we  were  raising  ;  we  have  always  changed  from 
time  to  time. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  afifected  by  the  insect  ?  A.  The  insect  has 
eaten  it ;  all  kinds  have  been  affected  by  the  insect  at  the  same 
time. 

Q.  Tou  speak  of  people  having  left  the  county — principally 
young  men?  A.  No,  I  should  think  not ;  I  should  think  there 
were  whole  families  went. 

Q.  Isn't  the  population  of  Genesee  County  as  great  now  as 
it  ever  was  ?     A.  I  think  a  little  more. 

Q.  If  some  people  have  gone  out  others  have  come  in?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  on  the  whole  your  population  is  as  industrious 
and  thrifty  as  ever,  isn't  it  ?     A.  I  think  about  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  grasshopper  plague  in 
the  west  ?     A.  All  I  know  about  it  is  what  I  have  read. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  much  greater  calamity  than  the  weevil  in 
the  east  ?     A.  I  should  think  it  was. 

Harris  Leivis,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  a  farmer,  vinegar 
manufacturer  and  stock-raiser. 

Q.  Where  ?     A.  In  the  town  of  Schuyler,  Herkimer  County. 

Q.  What  line  of  road  ?     A.  New  York  Central. 

Q.  Any  other  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Canal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  across  the  river. 

Q.  Have  you  also  a  dairy  farm  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  noted  any  change  in  recent  years  in  the  price 
at  which  yon  can  sell  your  product  and  which  change  is  in 
part  attributable  to  freight  charges  ?     A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  product  of  your  dairy  farm  in 
the  way  of  freight  to  New  York  ?  A.  Sixty  cents  on  butter  in 
the  winter,  per  hundred,  and  forty  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Is  that  a  schedule  rate  or  is  that  a  special  rate  ?  A- 
That  is  a  schedule  rate. 

Q.  In  what  quantities  do  you  ship  ?  A.  In  small  quantities 
usually. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  application  for  a  special  rate  ? 
A.  Not  on  butter. 

Q.  Have  you  on  anything  else  ?     A.  Yes,  si?'. 

Q.  On  what  ?     A.  On  vinegar. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  ?     A.  I  have  on  two  occasions. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  vinegar — schedule  rate  ?  A.  Thirty 
four  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  New  York. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  you  were  not  refused  as  to  the 
other  products  ?     A.  No  ;  I  never  asked  for  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  that  special  rate  for?  A.  Sixteen 
cents  per  hundred  on  one  occasion,  and  twenty  on  another. 

Q.  Did  other  people  ship  at  the  same  time  ?  Not  from  the 
same  station. 

Q.  From  neighboring  stations?  A.  A  vinegar  manufac- 
turer was  shipping  from  Uiica  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  What  did  he  get  his  rate  for  ?     A.  Ten  cents. 

Q.  How  far  is  Utica  from  you  ?     A.  Ten  miles. 

Q.  Ten  miles  east  or  west  of  you  ?  A.  Ten  miles  west — ten 
miles  further. 

Q.  Was  that  the  argument  that  j'ou  used  with  Mr.  Good- 
man for  the  purpose  of  getting  your  special  rate  ?  A-  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  at  that  time  of  the  other  man's  spe- 
cial rate,  did  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  argument  I  used  with 
Mr.  Goodman  was,  I  sliould  either  quit  the  business  of  making 
vinegar  or  move  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  was  the  Buffalo  rate ;  where  would  be  the  advan- 
tage to  you  in  going  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  Forty  dollars  per  car 
load. 

Q.  That  would  be  how  much  per  hundred ;  twenty  cents, 
wouldn't  it  ?     A.  Twenty  cents. 
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Q.  Cau  you  put  ten  tons  of  vinegar  into  a  ear?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
ten  tons. 

Q.  Was  that  shipped  at  your  risii?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  your  shipments  made  at  your  risk  ?  A.  Every  one  I 
have  made  at  special  rates  have  been. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  lower  rates  for  butter  west  of  you  than 
you  are  required  to  pay  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  to  New  York  ?  A.  Butter  is  shipped 
from  Utica  for  twelve  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  From  Kochester  what  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  From  Buffalo  what  ?     A.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  shipments  from  far  western  points  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  State  at  lower  rates  than  you  are  re- 
quired to  pay— lower  actual  rates  ?  A.  I  do  from  the  declara- 
tion of  the  shippers  only. 

Q.  What  are  they?  A.  Thirty-eight  cents  per  hundred  from 
the  Mississippi  river. 

Q.  By  rail  to  New  York  ?     A.  By  rail. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  car 
transportation  at  any  time  that  you  wanted  it  ?    A.  Never. 

Q.  No  difficulty  in  that  respect  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  respects  has  it  affected  the  results  of  your  dairy 
farm  to  have  shipments  made  at  thirty-eight  cents  a  hundred 
from  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  York  when  you  were 
paying  sixty  ?  A.  When  they  pay  thirty-eight  I  pay  forty  ;  it 
places  my  farm  virtually  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  your  farm  per  acre  ?  A.  I  paid 
from  $60  to  $110. 

Q.  Whr.t  can  you  get  a  farm  for  on  the  Mississippi  river  ? 
A.  I  think  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  as  good  a 
farm  there  as  any  in  the  country. 

Q.  And  you  lose  in  that  way  the  advantages  that  you  had  of 
proximity  to  a  market?     A.  I  lose  the  advantages  of  location. 
Q.  In  what  other  products  of  your  farm  have  you  felt  the 
discrimination  ?     A.  In  shipping  stock. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  your  experience  upon  that  point  ?     A.  They 
charge  much  more  from  Frankfort  station  than  they  do  from 
Utica,  from  Syracuse,  from  Rochester  or  Buffalo. 
Q.  Frankfort  is  your  station  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Much  more  pro  rata  or  much  more  actually  ?     A.  Much 
more  actually. 
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Q.  What  do  you  pay  per  car  from  Frankfort  on  stock  ?  A. 
I  never  liave  shipped  by  the  car  load ;  we  ship  individual  ani- 
mals usually ;  I  have  commonly  paid  $20  to  ship  a  single 
animal  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  A  single  cow  or  bullock  ?     A.  A  single  bullock. 

Q.  And  how  much  for  a  single  animal  from  Frankfort  to 
New  York  ?    A.  I  never  have  shipped  any  that  way. 

Q.  From  Frankfort  to  Albany  ?  A.  I  never  have  shipped 
any  to  Albany. 

Q.  You  ship  them  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  ship  west  and  north 
and  southwest ;  I  am  raising  short  horns. 

Q.  Are  they  shipped  at  your  risk  ?     A.  At  my  risk. 

Q.  What  other  product  or  what  other  commodity  ?  A.  The 
most  oppressive  freights  have  been  on  empty  barrels  returned 
to  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  freight  on  those?  A.  I  send  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  vinegar  to  Utica ;  they  charge  me  12  cents  on  an 
empty  barrel  10  miles,  being  about  24  cents  per  hundred  for 
ten  miles. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  other  freights  ?  A.  The 
regular  freight  from  Utica  to  my  place  is  8  cents  per  hundred. 

By  Mr.  Laning  .■ 

Q.  On  what  ?     A.  On  third  class  freight. 

Q.  How  many  empty  barrels  can  you  put  in  a  car?  A. 
They  are  not  shipped  by  the  car  load,  not  often. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  ?     A.  You  can  get  in  100  barrels. 

Q.  What  will  they  weigh  ?  A.  They  weigh  about  50  pounds 
each. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  A  car  would  be  about  half  laden,  wouldn't  it,  with  empty 
barrels?  A.  Probably;  I  don't  know  but  they  could  put  in 
150  barrels  in  a  car ;  you  can  set  in  56  on  the  head  in  one 
tier. 

Q.  And  you  can  make  three  tiers,  can't  you  ?  A.  You  can 
make  two  tiers ;  whether  you  can  make  more  than  that  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  any  differences  between  the  winter 
freights  and  the  summer  freights  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  special  rate  on  the  condition  that 
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you  will  not  ship  by  canal  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  they  never  have  re- 
quired that. 

Q.  What  special  rates  have  you  had  other  than  the  one  ycui 
have  mentioned  on  vinegar?  A.  I  have  had  special  rates  on 
two  lots  that  I  sent  to  New  York ;  one  was  granted  by  Mr. 
Goodman,  and  one  by  Mr.  Eutter. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  business  before  you  made  any  ap- 
plication of  any  kind  either  to  Mr.  Goodman  or  Mr.  Eutter,  to 
get  a  special  rate  ?     A.  20  years. 

Q.  And  you  for  20  years  have  been  paying  freight  rates  to 
the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  without  knowing  that  special 
rates  could  be  obtained,  have  you?     A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  And  you  paid  the  schedule  rate,  whatever  it  was?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  accident  did  you  find  out  that  special  rates 
could  be  had  differing  from  schedule  rates  ?  A.  Our  freight 
agent  told  me  that  if  I  would  apply  to  Mr.  Eutter 

Q.  The  freight  agent  in  New  York?  A.  No;  at  Frankfort; 
he  told  me  that  by  applying  to  Mr.  Eutter  I  would  get  lowei' 
rates ;  and  the  present  one  told  me  to  apply  to  Mr.  Goodman. 

Q.  Why  did  you  never  make  any  application  to  reduce  your 
rates  on  butter  ?  A.  I  never  have  shipped  enough  through  to 
New  York  to  make  it  an  object ;  most  of  my  butter  goes  to  Little 
Falls. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  schedule  rate  to  Little  Falls  ?  A.  I  do ; 
that  is  a  distance  of  12  miles. 

Q.  When  you  propose  to  ship  from  Frankfort  anywhere, 
how  do  you  find  out  what  the  rate  is ;  is  there  a  schedule 
printed  ?     A.  I  suppose  there  is. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  20  years  that  you  have  been  in  business  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  out  the  rate  to  the  west  and  to  the  east 
and  to  the  north  of  you  ?     A.  By  our  freight  agent. 

Q.  You  go  there  and  ask  him  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  does  he  consult  ?  A.  I  think  he  consults  a  written 
schedule— I  think  he  does— hanging  up  by  his  desk. 

Q.  Not  a  printed  one  ?  A.  I  think  the  one  used  now  is  not 
printed  ;  I  never  have-  examined  it. 

Q.  And  how  often  it  varies  you  do  not  know  either,«do  you  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  How  have  your  rates  varied  within  the  last  10  years  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell  without  the  vouchers,  that  I 
might  have  brought. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  this  fact,  that  until  last  year  they 
have  not  substantially  varied  at  all  for  10  years — the  schedule 
rates  ?     A.  I  don't  remember  of  much  variation,  if  any. 

Q.  But  your  freight  rates  have  been  maintained  ?  A.  I 
could  not  speak  with  cert^/inty  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Would  not  any  large  variation  have  impressed  itself  upon 
your  mind  ?     A.  It  would. 

Q.  What  is  your  rate  to  Little  Falls  ?  A.  8  cents  per  hun- 
dred pntmds. 

Q.  Hasn't  it  been  substantially  the  same  thing  for  a  great 
many  years  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  first  class,  isn't  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know  which 
class  butter  is  ranked  in. 

Mr.  Sterne — Mr.  Goodman,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Goodman — Second  class. 

Mr.  Sterne — What  is  the  first  class  rate  ? 

Mr.  Goodman — I  think  about  12  cents,  if  I  remember  right. 

Q.  That  has  been  substantially  the  same,  hasn't  it  ?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  wheat  that  you  raise — do  j-ou  raise  much 
of  that  ?     A.  I  don't  raise  any. 

Q.  How  about  hay  ?     A.  I  don't  ship  any  hay. 

Q.  Use  it  all  on  your  own  farm  ?  A.  Use  it  all ;  my  farm 
is  a  grass  farm. 

Q.  Has  there  been  much  depreciation  in  the  values  of  farm 
lands  within  the  last  few  years  ?     A.  There  has. 

Q.  How  much,  thiiik  you,  around  and  about  your  neighbor, 
hood  ?  A.  There  have  been  no  farms  sold  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood,  but  I  think  the  depreciation  has  been  near  50 
per  cent.,  or  quite. 

Q.  Has  there  been  much  emigration  westward,  from  your 
point?     A.  Considerable. 

Q.  To  Mississippi  river  locations  ?  A.  Most  t^iat  have  left 
our  section  have  gone  to  Wisconsin. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  circumstance  with  reference  to  which 
you  have  not  been  interrogated,  in  relation  to  freight  charges, 
which  are  now  in  your  mind,  and  which  you  think  this  Com- 
mittee should  know ;  if  so,  state  it  ?     A.  I  paid  freight  once 
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on   a  car  load   of    cider  from   Clinton   that   I  thought   was 
oppressive. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  I  purchased  it  from  Mr.  Cook  at 
Clinton,  19^  miles  from  Frankfort — 9  miles  on  the  Midland 
and  9J  by  the  Central — from  Utica;  he  agreeing  to  secure 
special  rates  ;  it  was  luaded  at  Clinton  without  any  cost  to  the 
company,  and  unloaded  at  Frankfort  without  any  cost  or 
detention. 

Q.  Was  there  any  unloading  in  the  interim  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  The  same  car  passed  through  ?  A.  The  same  car  passed 
through  ;  the  charges  were  $36. 

Q.  That  was  so.much  a  hundred  ?  A  don't  know  ;  the  dis- 
tance is  under  20  niiles. 

Q.  Whose  risk  was  it  ?     A.  At  the  shipper's  risk. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  That  was  about  seven  years  ago ; 
it  was  detained  in  Utica  four  or  five  days  and  was  six  or  seven 
barrels  short  when  it  reached  me,  leaking  out  at  Utica. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  damages  for  that  ?     A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  application  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  much,  think  you,  did  that  car  load  weigh  ?  A.  It 
was  estimated  above  a  car  load  ;  it  must  have  been  estimated 
as  more  than  a  car  load  ;  it  was  filled  on  the  floor  ;  some  of 
the  casks  were  large  ;  the  schedule  rate  would  be  eight  cents, 
I  think,  on  each  road  ;  that  would  have  made  $32  for  the  car 
load  at  schedule  rates,  so  that  it  was  over  a  car  load  esti- 
mated, but  how  much  I  don't  know  ;  enough  to.  bring  it  to 
$36. 

Q.  But  it  was  not  in  point  of  fact  but  one  car  load  ?  A.  It 
was  over  a  car  load,  I  think. 

Q.  I  mean,  would  it  more  than  fill  one  car  ?  A.  It  was  all 
in  one  car. 

Mr.  Goodman — It  weighed  over  20,000  pounds. 

The  Witness — It  probably  weighed  over  20,000. 

Mr.  Goodman— 22,000  pounds  would  just  make  $36. 

The  Witness — I  believe  they  estimate  20,000  a  car  load. 

Mr.  Goodman— Yes,  20,000. 

Q.  But  they  put  24,000  into  a  car  ?     A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  When  they  load  a  car  with  more  than  a  car  load,  they 
charge  you  so  much  more,  do  they?  A.  They  charge  the 
schedule  rate  for  the  overplus. 

Q.  So  the  overloading  does  not  enure  to  your  benefit,  but  to 
the  benefit  of  the  railway  ?    A.  Certainly. 
in 
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By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  This  cider,  as  I  understand,  was  shipped  to  you  from 
some  point  on  the  Midland  road?     A.  Yes,  sir;  Clinton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  this  $36  was  received  by  the 
New  York  Central?  A.  I  think  just  half  of  it,  $18 ;  I  think 
the  back  charges  were  equal  to  the  others. 

Q.  It  was  twelve  cents  a  hundred?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  twelve  cents  a  hundred  or  not — whether  it  was 
twelve  cents  or  eight ;  it  was  probably  eight  cents. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  delayed  in  Utica,  you  don't  know  why  ? 
A.  No,  not  unless  somebody  wanted  the  cider. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  that  it  was  delayed  by  the  Midland 
road  in  transferring  it  to  the  Central ;  you  have  no  knowledge 
on  that  subject,  have  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  car  at 
Utica  on  the  Central  road  three  days  before  I  received  it.  on  a 
siding. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  winter  or  summer  ?  A.  It  was  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  winter. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  for  the  delay,  or  don't  you  know  ? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  claim  to  anybody  for  any  damage 
or  delay?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  farm  have  you  ?     A.  140  acres. 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  your  farm  wortli  ?  A.  It  is  prob- 
ably worth  for  farming  purposes  from  $60  to  $70  an  acre. 

Q.  What  -could  you  sell  it  for  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could 
sell  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  would  you  sell  it  for  ?  A.  I  have  selected  it  as 
my  home. 

Q.  It  is  not  for  sale  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  not  one  of  those  that  are  inclined  to  go  west, 
then  ?  A.  No  ;  I  don't  take  Greeley's  advice  ;  I  have  a  farm 
to  sell  in  the  town,  that  I  will  sell  to  any  body ;  it  is  a  first- 
rate  dairy  farm  ;  I  will  sell  it  for  $10  an  acre. 

Q.  It  is  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  or  is  it  out  of  the  valley? 
A.  It  is  in  the  valley. 

Q.  How  many  acres  ?  A.  250  ;  it  is  very  near  the  outside 
of  the  valley  ;  the  valley  extends  to  the  top  of  the  hills  on 
each  side. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  valley,  so  to  speak  ;  to  get 
the  two  hundred  acres,  would  you  measure  it  horizontally  or 
■yvould  you  measure  it  on  the  face  ?     A.  It  lies  very  nicely. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  bottom  land  on  it  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  we  call  river  flats  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  river ;  three  miles,  I  guess. 

Q.  Your  farm  is  principally  used  for  dairy  purposes  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cows  do  you  keep  ?     A.  We  are  milking  30. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  your  milk  into  butter  or  cheese^  or 
both  ?     A.  Butter. 

Q.  Do  you  do  it  yourself  ?     A.  It  is  done  in  the  family. 

Q.  Then  your  butter  commands  a  ready  market  at  home  ? 
A.  It  does. 

Q.  And  is  sold  mostly  near  home  ?  A.  A  large  share  is  sold 
right  at  home,  and  the  balance  sent  to  Little  Falls  usually. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  or  sell  much  stock — deal  in  stock  much  ? 
A.  We  are  breeding  short-horn  cattle. 

Q.  They  are  high-priced  cattle  ?     A.  Yes  ;  they  used  to  be. 

Q.  About  what  per  head  do  they  average,  those  that  you 
sell  ?     A.  Our  price  has  varied  from  $250  to  $50. 

A.  At  what  age  ?  A.  For  a  calf,  depending  upon  the  age 
and  qualities  of  the  animal. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  occasion  to  ship  cattle,  then,  I  take  it, 
by  the  car  load  ?     A.  Oh,  no  ;  never. 

Q.  When  you  have  iiad  a  car  to  ship  it  has  been  to  take  a 
single  auimal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir,  or  two. 

Q.  And  they  have  the  whole  car  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  quantity  of  vinegar  do  you  manufacture  in  a 
year  ?     A.  I  could  not  tell,  except  by  reference  to  my  books. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  to  the  quantity,  the  number  of  bar- 
rels or  car  loads?  A.  Not  usually  over  a  thous  md  barrels  a 
year. 

Q.  About  how  many  barrels  of  vinegar  is  a  car  load  ?'  A. 
Fifty  whiskey  barrels  will  weigh  just  about  20,000  pounds. 

Q.  Where  do  yoa  generally  market  your  vinegar  ?  A.  The 
most  is  sold  at  Utica. 

Q.  So  that  your  transportation,  as  a  rule,  from  the  products 
of  your  farm  and  your  manufacture,  are  for  short  distances  ? 
A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  Stations  8  or  10  miles  either  side  of  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  you  have  complained  of  the  rate  or  thought  it 
too  high,  you  have  applied  for  a  special  rate,  haven't  j'ou  ?  A. 
I  have,  on  three  occasions,  or  four. 
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Q.  And.  whenever  you  have  applied  for  a  special  rate,  it  has 
been  made  to  you,  hasn't  it  ?  A.  Not  always ;  I  have  applied 
for  a  special  rate  on  cattle  west. 

Q.  A  ear  to  take  a  single  animal  ?  A.  Yes,  and  never  re- 
ceived any. 

Q.  They  don't  give  special  rates  to  anybody  where  they  give 
a  single  car  for  a  single  animal,  do  they,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 
A.  They  did,  on  the  western  roads. 

Q.  I  mefin  this  road  ?  A.  I  paid  |20  to  Buffalo  and  $16 
from  there  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  same  car. 

Q.  In  Frankfort  a  large  shipping  point  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  quantities  do  you  ship  from  there  when  you 
ship  to  Utica, for  instance,  vinegar;  isit.a  full  car  load? 
A.  No,  sir ;  only  a  few  barrels  at  a  time. 

Q.  So  that  your  shipments  have  not  been  by  the  car  load? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Except  when  you  have  had  a  car  for  one  or  two  animals? 
A.  Seldom  over  8  or  10  barrels  at  a  time  when  I  ship  to  Utica. 

Q,  So  that  the  property  had  to  go  into  the  warehouse  and 
He  until  the  car  came,  and  then  be  loaded  in  with  other  freight 
and  moved  as  local  freight?  A.  Yes,  moved  as  local  freight 
those  shipments  are  always. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  load  the  car  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  load  my  vinegar 
when  in  small  lots ;  when  I  ship  a  car  load  I  load  the  car. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  But  as  a  rule  it  is  loaded  by  the  railroad  employees?  A. 
Yes,  small  lots  are  always. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  principal  shipments  are  by  the  small 
lots?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  got  this  rate  of  butter  at  38  cents 
a  hundred  from  the  Mississippi  ?  A.  The  reports  of  the  North- 
western Dairymen's  Association. 

Q.  Do  you  know  over  what  road  that  butter  travelled,  and 
where  it  went  to  ?  A.I  suppose  it  travelled  over  the  Michigan 
Southern  &  Lake  Shore  roads. 

Q.  Where  did  it  go  for  a  market  ?    A.  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  came  through  New  York  State 
at  all  ?     A.  I  think  it  did. 
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Q.  Do  you  know?     A.  No,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  routes  through  Ohio  and  Maryland, 
and  through  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  by  which  it  could 
reach  New  York  and  by  which  a  great  deal  of  property  passes 
from  the  Mississippi,  don't  you  ?  A.  Yes,  but  there  is  one  man 
living  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  who  went  from  our  county  who 
says,  "  Lewis,  I  ship  my  butter  by  your  door  for  a  good  deal 
less  to  New  York  than  you  can  ship  yours." 

Q.  By  what  road  did  he  ship  ?  A.  He  would  ship  by  your 
road. 

Q.  By  what  road  would'  he  ship ;  he  was  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  road  would  he  ship  to  Chicago  ?  A.  That  I 
couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  What  road  runs  from  Madison  to  Chicago  ;  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  ?     A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  went  after  it  got  to  Chicago,  over 
what  route  ?     A.  No,  I  do  not,  only  his  assertion. 

Q.  You  don't  suppose  he  does,  do  you  ?  A.  It  would  make 
no  odds  as  far  as  it  affects  the  people  of  New  York  State  what 
road  it  went  over;  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

Q.  Assume  that  they  ship  property  from  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, to  New  York  City  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  for 
36  cents,  would  you  think  it  better  be  shipped  that  way  rather 
than  have  New  York  take  it  for  the  same  price  ?  A.  The  New 
York  Central  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  Well,  it  would  shift'the  wrong  from  your  road 
to  the  Pennsylvania  road  ;  the  result  to  us  would  be  the  same. 

Q.  You  have  got  three  or  four  trunk  lines  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  manifest  to  you  as  a  public  man,  as  I  know 
you  are,  that  if  the  New  York  lines — we  have  two  trunk  lines 
here,  we  will  say,  from  Buffalo— that  if  they  carry  this  prop- 
erty they  have  got  to  carry  it  pro  rata  for  the  same  price  it  is 
carried  through  Pennsylvania  or  Canada  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  no 
doubt  of  that. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  the  choice  of  throwing  the  commerce  out 
of  our  State  or  taking  our  pro  rata  share  of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
certainly. 

Q.  You  know  the  fact,  I  suppose,  that,  say  ten  years  ago,  or 
up  to  1875,  the  port  of  New  York— take  the  grain  trade — lost 
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fifty  per  cent,  of  its  grain  trade  within  the  ten  years  preceding, 
don't  you,  that  it  went  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston 
and  Montreal  ?     A.  I  saw  that  report  made. 

A.  You  know  that  since  1875  they  have  regained  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  that  comparative  amount?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  attributable,  isn't  it,  to  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  roads  have  been  able  to  compete  with  these  other  trunk 
lines,  and  to  the  terminal  facilities  which  they  furnish  ?  A.  It 
has  been  more  in  the  terminal  facilities,  I  think,  than  anything 
else. 

Q.  They  have  had  to  carry  at  the  same  price,  too ;  they 
could  not  carry  above  the  prices  on  the  outside,  could  they  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  So  that,  to  keep  these  prices  as  they  have  been,  it  has 
been  a  necessity,  if  you  would  keep  the  trade  within  the  State, 
hasn't  it  ?     A  Perhaps  it  has. 

Q.  You  speak  about  land  depreciating  in  your  vicinity ; 
about  how  much  has  it  depreciated,  say,  within  the  last  five 
years  ?    A.  I  think  fifty  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
currency,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Partly. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  depreciation  in  all  kinds  of  property, 
has  there  not,  in  that  time  ?     A.  There  has. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ?     A.  Various  causes. 

Q.  Give  me  the  principal  causes  in  the  countrj' ;  I  speak 
generally,  in  the  country  ?  A.  A  part  has  been  owing  to  the 
appreciation  of  currency  and  a  part  to  our  railway  management. 

Q.  Our  railway  management  hete,  if  it  has  had  the  efl'ect  to 
depreciate  property  in  any  particular  portion  of  this  State  or 
the  entire  State,  has  of  course  had  the  effect  to  appreciate 
property  in  some  other  portion  of  the  country,  hasn't  it  ?  A. 
At  the  west  it  has. 

Q.  So  that,  unfortunately  for  our  property,  it  ,'s  rather  un- 
fortunate that  we  have  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  isn't  it  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  we  can  say  that ;  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  people  who  granted  these  roads  their  franchises  should  be 
injured  by  them. 

Q.  How  are  they  injured ;  because  you  cannot  get  so  much 
for  your  property  ?  A.  Because  you  virtually  place  our  land 
a  thousand  miles  west. 

Q.  I  asked  if  it  was  because  it  depreciated  the  price  of  what 
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we  have  to  sell  ?  A.  You  have,  by  disoriminating  against  us 
on  freight  rates. 

Q.  That  is,  you  cannot  sell  yovir  property  now  for  as  much 
as  you  could  before?     A.  That  is  not  the  point. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  ?  A.  I  cannot  sell  my  butter  for  as  much 
to  go  to  New  York  as  I  could  if  I  was  a  thousand  miles 
further  west. 

Q.  Could  you  sell  your  butter  for  as  much  in  New  York,  a 
you  could  five  years  ago  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  The  price  is  not  as  high  in  New  York. 

Q..  Do  you  suffer  by  that  means  ?     A.  I  do  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Then  the  person  who  consumes  the  butter,  gains  by  just 
that  means,  doesn't  he  ?     A.  He  probably  does. 

By  Mr.  Shipmau  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  this  annihilation 
of  distance  ;  doesn't  it  amount  to  this,  that  your  argument  on 
the  reduction  of  your  values  here  having  the  effect  to  transfer 
your  farm  a  thousand  miles  off--  isu't  that  an  argument 
against  railroads  west  of  New  York  ?  A.  No,  it  is  an  argument 
against  unfair  discrimination. 

Q.  But  the  low  price  freights  are  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo, 
aren't  they  ;  or  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ?  A.  Clear  through 
on  this  line. 

Q.  From  Chicago  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  low  figures  at  which  thoy  fix  their  rates  in  Buffalo 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  roads  here  to  carry  it  for  less;  they 
take  their  pro  rata  rate  and  therefore  it  forces  down  the 
through  rates,  don't  it  ?  A.  You  do  that  by  agreement  among 
yourselves. 

Q.  We  will  not  dispute  how  it  is  done,  I  am  after  the  fact ; 
the  moral  part  of  the  question  my  Brother  Sterne  will  sJiako 
out  when  he  comes  to  it,  because  he  is  nothing  if  not  moral  ; 
now,  the  rates  are  made  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ?  A. 
Over  your  road  ? 

Q.  Yes,  the  through  rates  ;  you  know  that,  don't  you  ?  A.  I 
know  it  is  so  held  ;  made  with  your  consent ;  you  consent  to  it. 

Q.  But  if  we  did  not  take  it  the  Pennsylvania  Boad  and  the 
Baltimore  Koad  would  take  the  property  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  and  then  we  should  have  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
after  us  with  an  additional  war  dog  to  Brother  Sterne  ;  that  is 
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one  of  tbe  complaiDts,  that  was  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
this  Committee  was  got  up ;  you  umlerstaud  that,  that  the 
trade  was  being  diverted  to  Baltimore  and  the  jobbing  trade  of 
New  York  was  being  ruined,  and  the  grain  trade  especially ; 
you  are  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  or  near  if?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  If  there  was  not  a  railroad  in  the  State  or  one  in  the 
world,  your  property  would  be  worth  more  than  it  is  now, 
wouldn't  it  ?    A.  Yes,  it  probably  would. 

Q.  Because  you  could  then  have  the  sole  transportation,  as 
Governor  Seymour  said ;  when  it  was  all  by  water  then  New 
York  prospered  a  great  deal  more ;  running  these  roads 
through  to  distant  points,  is  not  the  reduction  of  property  here 
and  the  equalization  of  values  an  inevitable  effect  ?  A.  It  is, 
under  the  management  of  the  roads. 

Q.  Isn't  it  an  inevitable  effect  any  way  ?  A.  It  need  not 
be  necessarily. 

Q.  Suppose  they  charged  the  same  rate  from  Milwaukee  to 
New  York  that  they  charge  you — Ihe  same  pro  rata  rate  that 
they  charge  you  from  Frankfort  to  New  York,  could  a  bushel 
of  wheat  or  a  bushel  of  graiu  be  brought  ironr  Milwaukee  to 
New  York  ?  A.  Yes ;  when  you  had  exhausted  the  supply 
this  side  of  it. 

Q.  Would  not  the  wheat  come  from  Odessa  and  the  Black 
Sea  to  New  York  as  it  did  in  1836  ?  A.  It  came  then  because 
we  hadn't  it. 

Q.  We  had  not  the  means  of  reaching  the  west,  where  it 
was  raised  ;  don't  you  know  that  before  the  railroads  put  down 
their  freights  people  in  the  cities  like  Milwaukee  burned  corn 
in  their  grates  because  it  was  cheaper  than  coal  ?  A.  I  know 
they  have  done  that. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  because  the  corn  would  not  bear  transportation 
east?  A.  It  was  because  the  corn  was  convenient  and  cheaper 
than  coal ;  that  is  the  reason  they  burned  it. 

Q.  It  would  not  bear  transportation  east,  would  it  ?  A. 
That  that  burned  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  don't  evade  the  question  now  ;  you  area  candidate 
for  a  high  office,  and  you  ought  to  be  frank  on  this  subject  ? 
A.  I  will  try  to  be. 

Q.  When  you  get  to  Albany  you  will  find  you  will  have  to 
answer  questions  direct  ?     A.  I  will  try  to  be  frank. 
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Q.  When  corn  was  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  New  York,  if 
the  freight  transportation  had  been  low,  it  would  have  brought 
the  corn  from  Milwaukee  and  Minnesota  to  New  York,  wouldn't 
it  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  But  isn't  it  the  low  rates  of  freight  that  have  made  all 
this  western  grain  accessible  to  New  York  and  Europe  ?  A. 
Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  don't  complain  of  the  low  rates  of  freight  from  the 
west,  do  you  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  complain  because  you  do  not  get  equally  low  rates  ? 
A.  That  is  the  complaint. 

Q.  You  don't  object  that  the  western  country  should  get 
low  rates  at  all?  A.  No,  if  they  will  give  us  equally  low 
rates. 

Q.  What  jow  object  to,  if  I  understand  your  objection,  is 
that  you  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  low  rates  that  they  see 
fit  to  give  to  the  western  producer  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  can  afford  to  carry  for  ten  cents  a  hundred  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  don't  you  think  that  you  are  right  in 
making  the  complaint  that  they  are  charging  you  more  than 
ten  cents  a  hundred  from  Frankfort  to  New  York  ?  A.  I  do  ; 
I  think  I  am  right. 

Q.  Your  complaint  is  not,  therefore,  because  they  charge  ten 
cents  a  hundred  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  but  because  they 
charge  you  twenty  cents  a  hundred  ;  now,  if  they  cannot  afford 
to  carry  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  ten  cents  a  hundred, 
your  complaint  is  that  they  are  making  you  pay  that  loss  that 
they  sustain  on  their  through  traffic,  isn't  that  it  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  don't  object  to  New  Y^'ork  getting  as  much 
grain  and  as  much  corn  as  it  can  possibly  get  ?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  But  what  you  object  to  is,  that  they  shall  get  it  all  from 
the  west  and  none  from  New  York ;  and  you  don't  object  to 
the  rate  of  freight,  do  you,  on  butter  from  the  west,  if  they  put 
down  your  rate  of  freight  to  correspond  with  that?  A.  Not  a 
particle. 

Q.  You  don't  care  how  low  they  carry  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  long  as  they  don't  carry  discriminatingly  against  you  ; 
and  therefore,  your  complaint  and  the  complaint  of  your  neigh- 
11 
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bors,  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the   rate  at  which  they  carry,  but 
the  discrimination  ;  isn't  that  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  think  tliat  butter  that  you  said  went  lor 
thirty-eight  cents  from  the  Mississippi  river— how  that  com- 
pared with  the  price  at  which  it  sold  and  the  price  at  which 
yours  sold  ?  A.  They  are  making  very  choice  butter  now  at 
the  west  and  bring  it  through  in  refrigerator  cars,  stop  and  re- 
ice  the  cars  on  the  way,  at  thirty-eight  cents  per  hundred,  and 
deliver  it  in  New  York  in  better  condition  than  you  deliver 
ours  and  charge  us  forty. 

Q..  Yours  goes  in  small  quantities  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  yours  go  in  a  refrigerator  car  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  knew  of  an  instance  when  butter  was 
shipped  from  Buflalo  to  New  York  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
cents  ?     A.  I  have  been  so  informed. 

Q.  Who  informed, you  ?  A.  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Legislature — Mr.  Johnson  of  Erie. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  he  said  property  was  so  shipped — but- 
ter ?     A.  He  told  me  so  lest  winter. 

Q.  Over  what  road  ?     A.  Over  the  Central. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ship  a  whole  carload  of  butter  at  any  time  ? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  It  has  always  been  small  parcels  ?.    A.  Small  quantities. 

Q.  You  don't  suppose  that  they  can  ship  a  firkin  of  butter 
or  a  jar  of  butter  twelve  miles  at  the  same  pro  rata  proportion 
that  they  can  carry  a  whole  train  load  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  do  you  ?    A.  We  don't  ask  them  to. 

Q.  You  don't  suppose  it  can  be  done  ?     A.  No,  sii'. 

Jolm  E.  Lowing,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  I  am  a  farmer,  dealer  in 
grain  sometimes,  and  shipping  stock  somewhat. 

Q.  Where  ?  A.  From  Buffalo  to  Gainesville  and  from 
(Jaiiiesville  to  New  York. 

Q.  Gainesville !  where  is  that  ?  A.  Gainesville,  Wyoming 
County,  fifty  miles  east  of  Buffalo. 
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Q.  On  tlie  line  of  the  Erie  or  the  Central  ?  A.  On  the  line 
of  the  Erie. 

Q.  Is  the  Erie  your  only  road  ?  A.  The  State  Line  has  been 
built  within  a  year  or  two  ;  it  has  been  our  only  road  until  the 
State  Line  was  built. 

Q.  The  •  State  Line  connects  you  with  the  Central  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  farm  have  you  there  ?     A.  120  acres. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  farming  ?     A.  Forty  years. 

Q.  Whiit  was  the  value  of  your  farm  when  you  started  farm- 
ing?    A.  About  $50  an  acre  when  I  started. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  in  value  since  ?  A.  It  has  been  worth 
quite  a  good  deal  moi-e  than  that. 

Q.  How  much  ?  A.  It  has  been  worth  from  $75  to  $80  an 
acre ;  $80  I  could  have  sold  it  for. 

Q.  How  have  recent  circumstances  affected  the  value  ?  A. 
I  could  not  sell  it  to-day  for  $60. 

Q.  So  the  farm  to-day  is  not  substantially  worth  more  than 
it  was  20  years  ago  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  its  value  as  a  farm  changed?  A.  It  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  it  was  at  that  time  ;  the  buildings  are  better. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  producing?  A.  It  produces  better  than 
it  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  produce  there  ?  A.  Wheat,  corn,  barley, 
oats,  cattle. 

Q.  What  can  you  produce  an  acre  of  wheat,  for  instance  ? 
A.  My  crop  this  year  went  over  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  produced  ?  A.  About  400  bushels 
a  year  is  the  highest. 

Q.  How  much  per  acre  ?  A.  33,  34  to  35  ;  it  has  been  from 
33  to  35. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  average  on  your  farm  ?  A.  Proba- 
bly from  .20  to  25  bushels. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Wisconsin  farms  ?  A.  Very 
little  ;  I  have  been  in  Wisconsin. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  what  the  average  of  their 
production  is  per  acre  ?     A.  No,  sir.  . 

Q.  What  changes  have  you  perceived  of  late  years  in  rela- 
tion to  your  farm  products,  and  which  you  attribute  to  dis- 
criminations against  your  farm  products  by  the  railway  coi- 
porations  ?     A.  I  think  that  we  have  suffered  considerably  in 
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relation  to  our  grain  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  pay  a  larger 
tariff  on  grain  from  our  place  to  New  York  than  they  do  from 
Buffalo. 

Q.  When  you  ship  you  ship  by  car  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  al- 
ways. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  have  to  pay  absolutely  a  larger  rate 
than  from  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  larger  open  tariff  rate  or  a  larger  special  rate  ?  A.  A 
larger  open  tariff  rate. 

Q.  Do  you  get  special  rates  ?  A.  I  never  have  but  once ; 
that  was  on  a  small  amount  of  grain  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  You  cannot  usually  get  them  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  application  ?  A.  I  have  made  applica- 
tion ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  have  been  refused  ?     A.  Have  been  refused. 

Q.  Can  you  ship  with  profit  to  Buffalo,  50  miles  westward, 
and  then  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ?  A.  It  has  been  just 
about  an  even  thing  ;  the  rates  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  were 
just  as  much  less  as  from  Buffalo  to  Gaiuesville  ;  for  instance, 
they  were  41  cents  from  Gainesville  to  New  York,  and  30  cents 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York:  eleven  cents  from  Buffalo  to 
Gainesville  or  from  Gainesville  to  Buffalo  either  way. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  cattle  shipments  ?  A.  I  have  never 
shipped  any  cattle  to  New  York ;  I  have  shipped  from  Buffalo 
to  Gainesville,  cattle,  and  from  the  west  a  little,  and  I  have 
shipped  sheep  from  Gainesville  to  New  York ;  I  have  paid 
$28  from  Buffalo  to  Gainesville  on  a  car,  and  $78,  for  the  same 
stock  after  being  fed,  to  New  York,  when  they  were  shipping 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  for  $50  or  $55  a  car. 

Q.  Were  you  shipping  those  by  the  car  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
always  by  the  car  load. 

Q.  How  was  it  as  to  western  shipments,  both  as  to  grain  and 
cattle  ?  A.  I  never  shipped  any  grain  from  the  west ;  I  am  not 
very  well  posted  in  relation  to  freights  west  of  Buffalo  ;  I  have 
shipped  some  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  west  to  Buffalo  and 
from  there  home. 

Q.  How  has  it  affected  your  neighborhood  ?  A.  Injuri- 
ously. 

Q.  Eeduced  the  values  of  farms  generally  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we 
attribute  it  quite  largely  to  that ;  not  wholly,  but  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  from  the   fact  that  if  they  can  ship   grain  from 
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Buffalo  to  New  York  chea[  er  than  we  can,  it  appreciates  tlie 
lands. at  tlie  west. 

Q.  You  lose  by  that  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the 
market  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  things  do  you  ship  from  your  farm  ?  A.  We 
ship  cheese  quite  largely  from  there  ;  that  is  from  our  factory  ; 
I  don't  ship  it  individually  from  my  farm. 

Q.  You  are  interested  in.  it  ?  A.  I  am  interested  in  the 
shipment  of  cheese  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  affected  by  through  shipments  ;  are  there  peo- 
ple outside  of  the  State  oi  New  York,  beyond  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  get  their  shipments  of  cheese  through  New  York 
State  to  New  York  City  at  lower  rates  than  you  do  ?  A.  I  so 
understand  it ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  it  from  an  actual  practical  experience 
in  your  business  ?  A.  I  have  not  practiced  shipping  from  the 
west. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  your  price  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tested  in  that  way,  what  is  yoar  conclusion  as  to  the 
freights  that  others  get  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  exactly  under- 
stand your  question. 

Q.  The  question  is,  tested  by  the  actual  price  that  you  are 
compelled  to  accept,  what  advantages  have  western  shippers 
over  you  in  freight  rates  ?  A.  The  difference  between  the  ship- 
ments from  the  west  and  from  our  place  to  New  York. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  ?  A.  We  think  that  it  affects  us  quite 
a  heavy  per  cent. ;  I  don't  know  as  I  can  give  the  exact  figure  ; 
I  probably  could  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  the  railways,  judged  in  that  way,  by 
what  you  are  compelled  to  accept  as  a  price  for  your  cheese, 
make  rates  for  cheese  from  western  points  to  New  York  at 
actually  lower  prices  than  from  your  place?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  at 
actually  lower  prices  from  the  west. 

Q.  So  that  that  injuriously  affects  the  cheese  interest  in  your 
neighborhood  ?  A.  Certainly,  the  price  of  cheese  in  our  local 
neighborhood. 

Q.  To  what  extent ;  several  cents  a  pound  or  a  cent  a  pound ; 
what  is  it  ?  A.  At  the  present  prices  probably  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  That  ypu  have  to  sell  cheaper?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  make  up  this  difference  in  freight  rates  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Where  is  the  price  of  cheese  made  ?  A.  Made  in  New 
York. 

Q.  The  Liverpool  price  dominates  the  New  York  price,  and 
the  New  York  price  dominates  the  whole  country  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  New  York  price  is  the  price  from  the  western 
points,  plus  the  freight  rate?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whoever  cannot  get  that  freight  rate  is  compelled  to 
take  it  off  from  his  profit?  A.  From  the  price  of  his  goods  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  cheese  factory  have  you  there?  A. 
From  400  to  500  cows. 

Q.  You  ship  by  the  car  load  ?     A.  Yes,  yir  ;  usually. 
Q.  So  that  if  theie  is  any  difference   between  retail   and 
wholesale,  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  the  wholesale  rate? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  ship  invariably  by  the  car  load. 

Q.  Can  you  load  a  car  full  at  your  point  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  are  the  facilities  at  your  point  for  loading ;  have 
you  proper  sidings  and  all  that?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  con- 
veniences for  loading. 

Q.  Conveniences  equal  to  anywhere  else?  A.  Yes;  I  be- 
lieve so,  we  find  no  fault  with  that. 

Q.  They  find  no  fault  with  that .''     A.  We  do  not. 
Q.  The  railways  find  no  fault  with  it,  do  they?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you   any  difficulty  in   getting  cars  ?     A.  We  have 
had  difficulty  in  getting  cars  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  ;  that  they  would  not  furnish  you  transpor- 
tation? A.  They  would  not  furnish  cars  for  us  to  load,  when 
we  were  ready ;   very  frequently  have  trouble  in  that  way. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  compelled  to  wait  from  time  to  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  make  any  discrimination  in  your  favor  in 
consequence  of  that,  did  they  ?     A.  Not  any. 

Q.  What  was  your  main  difficulty,  cars  coming  eastward  or 
going  westward  ?     A.  How  do  I  understand  it  ? 

Q.  As  to  getting  cars,  the  empty  cars  usually  went  west- 
ward ;  you  never  would  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  westward 
bound  cars?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  difficulty  was  in  getting  eastward  bound  cars  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  can  you  load  a  car  fully  with  cheese  ?  A.  We  can 
put  in  12  tons. 
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Q.  Therefore  the  cheese  will  load  a  oar  to  its  full  capacity  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  rate?     A.  I  am  not  exactly  posted  this 
season  ;  I  think  it  was  78  cents,  has  been  heretofore. 
Q.  78  cents  for  what  V     A.  A  hundred. 

Q.  For  cheese?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  cheese  ;  this  last  season  I 
am  not  posted. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  78  cents  a  hundred?  A.  I  think  it  was 
some  two  to  three  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  maintained  at  any  such  rate  as  that  ? 
A.  It  was  several  years  ;  I  was  salesman  for  the  factory  three 
years,  and  it  was  about  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  at  the  same  time  from  Buffalo,  do  you 
know  ?     A.  No,  I  don't  know  what  it  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Could  you  keep  up  your  cheese  factory?  A.  We  got 
pretty  good  prices  for  cheese  at  that  time,  14  or  15  cents  a 
pound;  that  made  quite  a  little  difference  with  us;  we  could 
stand  it  at  that  time  and  pay  those  rates. 

Q.  Was  the  cheese  shipped  at  youi'  risk,  or  at  the  risk  of 
the  company?     A.  At  our  risk. 

Q.  Was  that  the  schedule  rate  or  the  special  rate?  A..  The 
schedule  rate. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  a  special  rate  of  Mr.  Vilas  ?  A. 
I  never  did  on  cheese,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  you  could  get  special  rates  if  you 
wanted  them  ?  A.  I  did  not ;  I  did  learn  afterwards  that  par- 
ties that  were  buying  cheese  did  get  special  rates,  and  they 
got  lower  grates. 

Q.  Then  you  shipped  through  them  ?     A.  Through  them. 
Q.  And  they  paid  the  freights  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  were  you  in   the  cheese   business  before  you 
found  out  anything  about  this  special  rate  business?     A.  1 
Gould  not  say. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  farming  and  shipping 
over  this  Erie  Eailway  before  you  found  out  anything  about 
their  special  rates  ?  A.  I  have  been  farming,  as  I  told  you, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  years,  but  I  have  been 
shipping  on  my  own  account  some  12  or  15  years ;  it  is  about 
15  years  since  I  commenced  shipping  by  the  carload,  grain 
and  stuff,  on  my  own  account. 

Q.  How  long  is   it   since  you  first  discovered  that  the  spe- 
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cial  rates  were  given,  varyiug  from  the  schedule  rate  ?  A.  I 
think,  in  relation  to  cheese,  it  was  about  five  years  ago. 

Q.  Ill  relation  to  other  things  ?  A.  It  must  have  been  some 
10  years  ago  that  I  got  a  small  chance  to  ship  on  special  rate 
grain  to  Buffalo  ;  I  never  did  on  any  other  ;  I  ajiplied  several 
times,  but  never  succeeded  in  getting  any,  either  to  New  York 
or  Buffalo ;  I  have  shipped  more  to  Buffalo  in  grain  than  I 
have  to  New  York. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  products  in  Avliich  you  noticed  that 
discrimination  ?  A.  Well,  on  grain  and  stock  particularly  ;  I 
have  been  most  in  that ;  the  discriminations,  I  think,  have 
been  made  as  hard  on  stock  as  anything,  that  is  in  shipping 
through. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  stock,  yoii  mean  what  ?  A.  Cattle 
and  sheep  ;  that  is  what  I  have  individual  reference  to  ;  I  know 
one  particular  shipment  I  paid  $28  for  a  car  from  Buffalo  to 
Gainesville,  and  fed  them  awhile,  and  paid  $78  from  there  to 
New  York  on  that  car,  and  at  the  time  I  shipped  them  to  New 
York  they  were  shipping  from  Buffalo  at  $40  a  car. 

Q.  Was  that  a  period  cf  time  also  when  you  were  compelled 
to  pay  yardage  at  New  York  ?  A.  We  have  always  had  to  pay 
yardage  ;  no,  the  first  that  I  ever  shipped  there,  I  did  not  pay 
yardage. 

Q.  Try  and  remember  when  it  was  that  you  first  obtained 
bills  in  your  freight  bills  for  yardage  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  about 
eight  years  ago. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  yardage  charge,  there  was  a  charge  for 
weighing,  and  a  charge  for  feeding?  A.  Feeding,  if  they  are 
fed. 

Q.  That  is  an  exorbitant  charge,  isn't  it?  A.  Yes,  I  con- 
sider it  so. 

Q.  The  whole  charge  is  exorbitant  ?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  if  your  people 
are  ready  at  the  other  end  to  take  the  sheep,  they  can- 
not get  them  without  paying  yardage  ?  A.  The  way  they  have 
got  things  arranged  now,  I  don't  know  really  how  we  could  get 
stock  through  without  paying  yardage  ;  when  I  first  commenced 
I  could  do,  it,  for  I  have  done  it  myself  individually. 

Q.  What  yard  do  your  sheep  go  to  ?  A.  Usually  to  Six- 
tieth street. 

Q.  Harsimua,  isn't  it?  A.  No,  sir;  Sixtieth  street,  New 
York. 
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Q.  That  is  the  Central  yards  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  ship  right 
across. 

Q.  The  Union  Stock  yards ;  how  it  comes  to  go  there  you 
don't  know  anything  about?     A.  I  direct  it  there. 

Q.  You  have  the  choice  of  directing  it  to  one  of  three 
yards  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oak  Cliff,  Harsimus  or  the  Union?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  general  preference  in  favor  of  one  of  those 
yards  as  against  the  other  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  ; 
parties  that  are  shipping  from  our  section  ship  to  different 
yards  ;  each  one  has  some  particular  choice,  but  they  ship  to 
just  which  yard  they  choose. 

Q.  The  amount  they  charge  you  for  hay  is  $50,  is  it  ?  A. 
I  don't  recollect  now  certain  ;  I  should  presume  that  is  it ;  I 
could  not  swear  though  exactly  what  it  was. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  article  on  which  you  feel  that  dis- 
crimination as  against  yourself  and  your  neighbors  in  your 
section  of  the  country  ?     A.  I  don't  think  of  anything  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  complain  of  the  fact  that  they  charge  low 
rates  from  the  west,  but  that  they  charge  you  more  ?  A.  That 
is  all ;  all  we  want  is  an  equal  chance  with  the  rest. 

Q.  You  don't  care  if  they  choose  to  charge  whatever  low 
rates  they  please,  if  they  piit  you  upon  an  equality  ?  A.  We 
rather  object  to  their  charging  a  less  rate  than  .they  can  afford 
to,  so  that  they  suffer  a  loss  and  then  charge  us  enough  more 
to  make  up  that  loss;  we  think  if  they  carry  a  shipment  from 
the  west,  and  one  from  our  State  they  make  both  of  them  at  & 
profit,  but  if  they  make  that  shipment  at  a  loss  there  must  be 
a  large  profit  on  ours. 

Q.  If  they  can  afford  to  carry  at  ten  cents  a  hundred  from 
Chicago  on  fourth  class  freight,  you  do  not  object  to  their  car- 
rying at  that  rate  at  all,  do  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all,  if 
they  can  afford  to. 

Q.  Or  five  cents  ?     A.  Or  five  cents. 

Q.  But  you  want  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  low  carriage 
from  your  point,  if  you  ship  by  the  car  load  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  shipped  this  load  of  sheep  for 
which  you  say  you  paid  $28  from  Buffalo  to  Gainesville,  and 
12 
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$78  from  Gainesville  to  New  York  ?    A.  I  think  it  was  about 
four  years  ago  last  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  particular  circum- 
stance about  it  that  enhanced  the  price  at  that  time  ?  A. 
That  enhanced  the  price  of  freight? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  the  regular  freight ;  they 
lowered  the  freight  from  Buffalo  after  I  took  those  sheep 
home,  right  down  from  sixty  odd  dollars  to  forty  dollars. 

Q.  It  has  been  so  ever  since  ?  A.  I  presume  so  ;  I  couldn't 
say. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  now  of  a  car  load  of  sheep  from  your 
place?     A.  $55. 

Q.  Wlnat  was  it  last  year?     A.  That  was  last  winter. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  yardage  at  the  stock  yards  in  New 
York ;  can  you  send  your  sheep  to  New  York  and  have  them 
unloaded  into  the  street  and  sold  there  ?  A.  I  don't  think  we 
can  now ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  That  matter  of  having  stock  yards  has  become  indis- 
pensable, hasn't  it,  in  New  York  ?  A.  They  have  made  it 
so,  probably. 

Q.  Made  it  so  how  ?  A.  They  have  closed  up  all  the  ave- 
nues that  we  used  to  have  ;  we  used  to  ship  to  Bergen  Hill  and 
take  them  off  aod  dispose  of  them  before  we  got  to  the  yards; 
that  was  on  the  Erie  Boad  ;  they  have  changed  that ;  they  all 
go  through  the  yards — some  yard. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  yOu  could  take  cattle  and  sheep  to 
Jersey  now,  at  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  unload  them 
there  and  market  them  ?     A.  I  don't  think  we  could. 

Q.  Even  if  there  were  no  stock  yards  there  ?  A.  We  could 
do  it  at  that  time ;  if  the  same  class  of  circumstances  had  con- 
tinued, we  could  do  it  now. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ?     A.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  couatry  is  all  built  up  there, 
and  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable?    A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  the  sheep  that  you  consign  to  Sixtieth  street  could 
not  be  turned  into  the  street  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  any  yardage  on  sheep  now  ?  A.  To  New 
York? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  I  think  we  do. 

Q.  You  are  mistaken  about  that?  A.  Perhaps  I  am,  but  I 
think  not. 
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Q.  Yoii  don't  know  what  cheese  now  is  shipped  at  from  youi' 
point?  A.  No,  sir ;  the  buyers  usually  ship  the  cheese,  and 
have  now  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  When  was  the  price  78  cents?  A.  I  was  salesman  at 
that  time  ;  I  think  it  was  five  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue  ?  A.  During  most  of  the  time 
that  I  was  selling ;  I  wa?  selling  for  the  factory  ;  three  years,  I 
think,  in  succession. 

Q.  That  would  be  from  1874  to  1871  ?  A.  Somewhere  along 
there. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  applied  to  Mr.  Vilas,  in  New  York,  for 
a  special  rate  ?  A.  I  have  applied  for  special  rates  on  grain  ; 
I  never  did  on  cheese. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  apply  to  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  name ; 
I  was  directed  by  our  freight  agent  at  Gainesville ;  I  applied 
to  the  party  that  he  directed  me  to ;  I  have  forgotten  the  name 
now. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  apply  for  a  special  rate  on  your  cheese  ? 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  why  I  did  not ;  perhaps  from  the  fact 
that  I  had  applied  on  other  things  and  had  failed ;  that  might 
have  been  the  reason. 

Q.  You  got  a  very  good  price  for  your  cheese,  didn't  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  bear  that  freight,  wouldn't  it  ?  A.  When  we 
got  a  pretty  good  price  for  cheese  we  could  stand  that 
freight,  and  we  did  not  mind  so  much  about  it ;  but  since  that 
cheese  has  been  4  and  5^  cents ;  it  has  been  this  summer. 

Q.  When  cheese  was  being  shipped  from  Gainesville  to  New 
York  for  78  cents,  what  was  the  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  ?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  circumstance  or  fact  that  you  desire 
to  testify  to  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Adjourned  to  September  23d,  1879,  at  10  a.  m. 
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KooHESTER,  N.  Y.,  September  23d,  1879-^ 

The  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :   Messrs.  Baker  and  Low. 

James  F.  Geuck,  Esq.,  appeared  for  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  Eiver  Railroad. 

Patrick,  Barry,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Stbbne  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  I  reside  in  the  City  of  Ro- 
chester. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Nurseryman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business?  A. 
E-orty  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ?     A.  Elwanger  &  Barry. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  nursery  ?  A.  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries. 

Q.  You  are  a  very  large  shipper  by, the  railways,  are  you 
not?    A.  We  have  been  pretty  large. 

Q.  How  many  car  loads  do  you  ship  in  a  season  ?  A.  I 
could  hardly  say ;  we  ship  from  two  to  six  thousand  boxes  a 
year ;  I  don't  know  ;  that  business  had  been  falling  off  lately. 

Q.  In  the  best  times  what  did  you  ship  ?  A.  We  ship 
two  seasons  of  the  year  ;  in  the  fall  during  October  and  No- 
vember, and  in  the  spring,  in  April  and  May,  are  our  principal 
shipping  seasons. 

Q.  How  much  ?     A.  How  much  each  season  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  From  two  to  three  thousand  boxes  each  sea- 
son ;  I  can  hardly  say  ;  it  is  a  rough  estimate. 

Q.  How  many  car  loads  would  that,  by  a  rough  estimate, 
make  ?  A.  I  don't  know  really  how  many  boxes  they  can  get 
into  a  car  load ;  they  cannot  get  into  a  car,  I  understand, 
what  the  railway  company  calls  a  car  load — 20,000  pounds ; 
they  get  that  weight  sometimes  on  open  cars. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  about  how  many  car  loads  in  a 
season  you  ship  ?  A.  Supposing  we  ship  two  thousand  boxes, 
and  they  average  500  pounds  each ;  you  can  figure  it ;  I  have 
not  figured  it ;  I  have  not  estimated  it  by  the  car  load. 
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Q.  What  is  your  rate  to  New  York  ?  A.  I  think  the  pres- 
ent rate  is_40_cents  or  was  last  spring  when  we  were  ship- 
ping. 

Q.  What  was  your  rate  for  years  past  ?  A.  I  think  it  was 
75  cents  not  long  ago. 

Q.  Seventy-five  cents  a  hundred?  A.  Yes,  sir,  except  in 
car  loads ;  40  cents  now  I  believe  in  small  lots,  and  22^  by 
the  car  load. 

Q.  When  it  was  75  cents  a  hundred,  what  was  it  by  the  car 
load  ?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  40  cents  ?  A.  I  have  one  schedule  here  where 
it  was  75—55  for  8,000  pounds,  and  22  for  20,000  pounds. 

Q.  What  road  ?  A.  The  New  York  Central ;  that  was  a 
year  -^ago. 

Q-lDo  you  ship  by  the  Erie  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  ship  by  the 
Erie  too. 

Q.  Are  your  rates  the  same  ?     A.  Yes ;  I  believe  they  are. 
Q.  Dojyou  pay  schedule  rates  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  have  never 
asked  for  anything  else. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  else  ever  offered  to  you  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  if  you  had  made  application  to  Mr. 
Goodman  within  the  past  few  years  you  could  have  obtained  a 
special  rate — within  the  past  ten  years  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  our  rule 
has  been'to  apply  to  the  agent  here  at  the  commencement  of 
the  shipping  season  for  the  rate,  and  he  gives  us  the  rate,  and 
we  suppose  that  is~all  there  is  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  that  shippers  all  along  the  line  of 
the  Nfw  York  Central  Eailroad  could  get  pretty  much  what- 
ever rate  they  pleased  on  application  to  Mr.  Goodman  in  New 
York  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  at  your  risk  or  at  the  company's  risk  ?  A. 
I  believe  the  company  thinks  that  they  are  all  shipped  at  our 
risk  ;  we  have  to  give  them  a  written  guarantee  that  we  shall 
make  no  claims  on  them  for  damages  of  any  kind,  no  matter 
what  shall  happen,  and  that  the  freight  shall  be  paid,  other- 
wise they  won't  ship  a  box  for  us ;  we  have  done  that  for  a 
good  while  and  we  have  found  no  particular  fault  with  it ;  we 
supposed  it  was  necessary  and  complied  with  it. 

Q.  They  make  that  a  condition  before  they  take  your  goods 
don't  they  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoii  guarantee  that  the  consignee  will  pay  the  freight  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also  hold  them  harmless  from  damages? 
A.  We  release  them  from  damages  of  any  kind. 

Q.  When  you  ship  by  the  car  load,  do  you  load  the  car  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  consignee  unload  it  ?  A.  I  suppose  so ;  I  think 
the  railway  company  unloads  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  application  to  Mr.  Yilas  of  the 
Erie  Railway  Company  for  a  special  rate  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  we  get 
their  regular  rates  in  the  same  way  we  do  the  Central. 

Q.  Tou  did  not  know  that  you  would  get  a  special  rate  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  that  method  of  doing  railway 
business  ;  how  does  that  rate  that  you  pay  compare  with  the 
rates  that  other  nurserymen  pay  westward  of  you,  do  you 
know  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir  ;  we  supposed  that  it  was  the 
same  as  other  nurserymen  paid. 

Q.  That  is,  the  same  pro  rata  or  the  same  absolutely?  How 
do  you  mean  the  same  ?  A.  The  same  for  the  same  distance  • 
the  same  rate  from  here  to  New  York,  for  instance. 

-  Q.  And  you  supposed  that  that  was  the  method  by  which 
the  railway  company  did  its  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  it  charged  according  to  distance,  and  you  made  no 
inquiry  for  the  past  forty  years  in  relation  to  this  matter  ;  do 
you  ever  ship  by  canal  ?  A.  We  did  a  great  many  years  ago, 
but  the  canjil  is  too  slow  now  ;  in  fact  the  railroad  is  too  slow 
for  our  business. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  the  railroad  is  too  slow  for  your  busi- 
ess,  you  mean  that  they  do  not  afford  you  transportation  fa- 
cilities enough  ?     A.  Do  not  transport  them  quick  enough. 

Q.  What  difficulty  have  you  had  in  that  particular?  A. 
We  have  to  ship  a  great  many  of  our  goods  by  express  ; 
they  are  goods  that  suffer  by  delay,  and  goods  that  people 
want  very  quickly  after  they  give  their  order,  and  we  have  to 
ship  a  great  many  of  our  goods  by  express  on  that  account. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  suffering  by  delay  ;  what  would  you 
consider  a  delay  between  Rochester  and  New  York  ?  A.  Any- 
thing beyond  a  week  would  be  considered  slow. 

Q.  They  do  delay  your  goods,  when  you  pay  40  cents  a  hun- 
dred, beyond  a  week  ?    A.  Sometimes. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  goods  spoiled  in  cousequeoce  of  that  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  they  are  not  likely  to  spoil  in  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  had  goods  spoil  in  consequence  of  the  delay, 
whatever  the  time  ?  A.  Not  much  ;  I  cannot  say  that  we 
have,  as  a  general  rule ;  there  may  have  been  parcels  that  got 
astray — got  thrown  off,  or  left,  or  were  injured  or  destroyed — 
but  these  cases  are  very  rare. 

Q.  Haven't  you  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  trans- 
portation ?  A.  We  have  not  had  lately  since  the  business  fell 
off  so  much,  but  in  times  that  we  were  shipping  very  largely 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Q.  "What  was  your  trouble  in  that  particular?  A.  The 
trouble  was  to  get  the  cars ;  the  railroad  company  said  they 
had  not  the  cars  to  furnish  us  as  many  as  we  wanted  as  quick 
as  we  wanted  them ;  we  have  had  to  telegraph  to  New  York ; 
and  to  get  the  local  director  heie  to  intercede,  and  resort  to 
all  sorts  of  means  to  get  the  cars,  but  I  believe  the  railway 
company  did  the  best  it  could  under  all  circumstances  ;  we 
always  supposed  they  did. 

Q.  Had  you  the  same  difficulty  with  the  Erie  people  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  because  we  never  shipped  so  much  by  the  Erie. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  delayed  in  that  respect  at  times  ? 
A.  We  have  had  our  goods  lie  on  the  platform  here  for  a  week 
probably,  waiting  for  cars. 

Q.  How  many  cars  would  you  want  under  such  circum- 
stances?    A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember  any  single  instance  ?  A.  That 
happened  in  the  past,  and  I  believe  now  they  furnish  cars  very 
promptly. 

Q.  When  that  happened,  can't  you  remember  any  instance 
as  to  the  number  of  cars  that  you  required  for  the  shipment  of 
your  trees  ?  A.  I  could  not,  but  it  never  was  a  very  great 
number ;  a  few  cars. 

Q.  A  dozen  ?  A.  A  few  cars  a  day ;  we  would  not  require  a 
dozen  a  day ;  we  used  to  ship  sometimes  from  80  to  100  boxes 
a  day. 

Q.  Then  you  would  require  ^from  three  to  four  cars  a  day, 
sometimes?     A.  From  three  to  four  cars  a  day  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  now — did  you  state  ?     A.  I  think  I 

stated. 
Q.  The  rate  changed  recently,  didn't  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  was  it  the  same  rate  before  the  receut  change 
— the  change  last  spring  ?  A.  I  don't  remember ;  the  rate 
changes  almost  every  shipping  season,  I  beheve,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Was  not  the  rate  substantially  the  same  for  ten  years 
past,  until  last  spring  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  ;  the  changes  were 
not  very  material. 

Q.  They  changed  down  a  little  and  changed  up  a  little,  de- 
pending upon  the  opening  of  navigation,  didn't  they?  A.  I 
don't  know  what  governed  them. 

Q.  There  was  substantially  no  reduction,  was  there,  of  the 
rate  since  1870,  downward?  A.  I  could  not  say  how  much, 
because  I  have  not  charged  my  memory  with  it,  and  I  have  not 
attended  to  it  personally  ;  my  information  is  obtained  from  the 
clerks  that  do  the  shipping,  and  I  did  not  ask  them  that  ques- 
tion ;  I  have  not  looked  into  that  particular  point. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  grievance  that  you  feel  that  you  have 
in  relation  to  railway  transportation  as  to  which  I  have  not  in- 
terrogated you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  think  of ;  we  never 
felt  that  we  had  any  particular  grievance,  excepting  the  want 
of  cars  enough  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  sometimes  the 
goods  were  detained  too  long  by  the  way. 

Q.  If  you  h'ad  known,  however,  that  you  could  have  obtained 
special  rates  on  application,  you  would  feel  that  there  was  a 
grievance  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  am  ashamed  to  think  we  didn't  know 
it ;  we  ought  to  have  known  it  as  a  matter  of  business. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  ship  all  your  goods  substantially  in  April  and  May, 
and  in  October  and  November  ?  A.  Yes  ;  mostly  ;  we  ship  a 
little  all  the  year  round,  bub  very  little  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  comparatively. 

Q.  You  have  a  large  establishment ;  you  fill  all  the  orders 
that  are'made  on  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  I  think  you  have  testified  that  the  goods  that  you  ship 
require  extra  despatch  in  their  transportation  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
we  endeavor  to  get  that  for  them. 

Q.  While  the  goods  have  required  extra  despatch,  haven't 
you  been  charged  the  usual  rate  the  same  as  other  shippers  ? 
A.  We  supposed  we  were. 
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Q.  No  difference  lias  been  made  by  the  i-ailroads  on  account 
of  the  extra  despatch  required  by  you,  except  for  the  bulk 
taken  of  the  property  ?  A.  I  don't  think  they  intend  to  give 
us  any  extra  despatch  ;  all  we  can  claim  is  the  regular  time. 

Q.  Your  goods  have  been,  as  a  general  rule,  promptly  de- 
livered, haven't  they,  in  time  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  a  general 
thing. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  at  the  time  that  you  shipped  these 
goods,  both  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  the  railroads  have 
been  over-burdened ;  have  had  large  amounts  of  perishable 
goods  to  ship  at  the  same  time,  apples,  especially,  in  the  fall 
and  fruit  of  that  sort ;  hasn't  that  come  to  your  observation  so 
that  you  know  that  ?  A.  Yes,  and  we  have  been  willing 
always  to  make  allowance  for  it  on  that  account. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  best  impression  from  your  recollection  that 
the  rates  have  been  reduced  gradually  within  the  last  ten 
years  ?  I  ask  you  to  refresh  your  memory  on  that  subject  ?  A. 
I  think  they  have,  because  I  remember  not  long  ago  it  was  80 
cents  to  New  York,  and  35  or  40  to  Buffalo  ;  there  has  been 
a  great  reduction. 

Q.  Your  best  impression  is  that  there  has  been  a  .  gradual 
reduction  right  along  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  that  is  the  best 
impression  from  your  recollection ;  I  understand  you  to  say  then 
that  the  railway  companies  have,  so  far  as  you  know,  made 
every  effort  so  far  as  they  could  to  accommodate  you  in  you  ship- 
ments ;  they  have  shown  that  disposition  ?  A.  I  think  they 
have. 

Q.  And  you  have,  so  far  as  your  own  business  is  concerned, 
no  special  grievance  to  complain  of  in  reference  to  that  ?  A. 
No. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  When  you  required  extra  despatch,  you  §ent  your  goods 
by  express,  didn't  you?  A.  By  express  and  by  some  of  the 
despatch  lines —the  Merchants'  Despatch. 

i).  What  you  complain  of  is  extra  delay  ?  A.  We  have  not 
complained  much  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  roads  have  endeavored  to  accommo- 
date your  business  as  well  as  they  could  ?  A.  I  think  some- 
times they  have  done  the  best  they  could,  not  always. 
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Q.  It  is  hardly  given  to  human  nature  to  always  do  the 
best  you  can  ;  to  err  is  human  ?     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  Considering  the  amount  of  perishable  propertj'  they  had  to 
ship  in  the  fall,  fruit  and  other  things,  don't  you  think  they  have 
used  their  best  endeavors  ?  A.  They  call  our  goods  perishable 
but  they  are  not  perishable  really ;  we  can  ship  our  trees  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Japan,  and  all  with  perfect  safety, 
and  pack  them  up  three  or  four  months  ;  certainly  that  sort 
of  goods  ought  not  to  be  called  perishable. 

Q.  Tou  misunderstand  my  question;  I  say  considering  the' 
amount,  at  the  time  you  wish  to  ship,  of  other  perishable 
goods,  that  they  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accommodate 
shipments  of  that  kind  ?  A.  I  think  they  do,  it  is  to  their  in- 
terest to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  expressage  to  New  York  ?  A.  I 
could  not  say  ;  I  did  not  inquire  about  the  express  rate  but  I 
cau  say  this,  that  the  express  rates  are  enormously  high  and 
so  high  on  many  of  our  packages  that  we  send  that  the  express 
charges  are  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  goods,  and  they 
deter  people  from  ordering  goods  here,  that  is,  the  express 
charges  are  so  high  they  interfere  very  much  with  our  business. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  express  do  you  send  by?  A.  Both  the  American 
and  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  the  despatch  lines  ?  A.  We  use  the 
despatch  lines  too. 

Q.  You  mean  these  regular  express  companies  ?  A.  I  believe 
the  Merchants'  Despatch  is  about  the  same  rate  as  the  New 
York  Central  Eailroad ;  it  is  all  the  same  thing. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  For  this  rate  of  forty  cents  that  you  pay  do  you  get  any 
greater  service  than  anybody  else  does  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  They  don't  send  your  cars  through  any  faster  than  they 
do  other  cars  ?     A.  No,  sir,  they  do  not. 

Q.  When  they  charge  you  twenty-two  cents  per  car  load  they 
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charge  you  for  a  full  car  whether  they  load  it  full  or  not  ?  A. 
They  do. 

Q.  They  charge  you  forty-four  dollars  for  a  car  ?  A.  They 
charge  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents  a  hundred 
for  a  full  car  load. 

Q.  Although  it  may  not  be  a  full  car  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
can't  get  it  full. 

William  S.  Carpenter,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Farmer. 

Q.  Where?     A.  In  Chemung  County,  Big  Flats. 

Q.  What  line  of  rail  ?     A.   New  York  &  Erie. 

Q.  Have  you  a  station  ?     A.  Yes,  sir,  we  have. 

Q.  How  near  you  ?     A.  About  one  mile. 

Q.  How'  much  of  a  farm  have  you  ?     A.  208  acres. 

Q.  How  long  hare  you  been  farming  ?  A.  Twenty-five 
years. 

Q.  What  do  you  use  your  farm  for  ?  A.  For  raising  grain, 
and  making  beef. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  most  of — raise  beef  or  raise  grain  ?  A. 
I  raise  wheat,  and  corn,  and  oats,  and  hay,  and  I  feed  it  up 
mostly  to  cattle. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  cattle  from  ?  A.  I  buy  most  of 
them  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Western  cattle  ?  A.  Shipped  in  from  some  part  of  the 
western  country  to  Buffalo,  I  don't  know  where ;  I  buy  them 
there,  in  the  stock  yards. 

Q.  Some  from  Canada  and  the  west  ?  A.  Some  from  Can- 
ada, and  some  from  Michigan,  and  some  from  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

Q.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  your  place  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  I 
think  it  is  138  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  by  the  car  load  ?     A.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  they  charge  you  by  the  car  load  ?  A.  They 
charge  me  twenty-four  cents  a  hundred,  and  a  dohar  added  for 
bedding. 

Q.  That  is  how  much  a  car  ?  A.  Forty-eight  dollars  and  a 
dollar  added  makes  forty-nine  dollars. 

Q.  From  Buffalo  to  where  ?     A.  To  Big  Flats. 

Q.  What  do  they  charge  to  your  immediate  neighborhood? 
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A.  They  shipped  last  year  at  West  Junction,  six  miles  beyond 
me,  for  forty  dollars  a  car. 

Q.  Six  miles  east  of  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  six  miles  east — six 
miles  further. 

Q.  Any  other  discriminations  of  a  like  nature  ?  A.  They  also 
ship  for  private  individuals  to  Wellsburg  for  forty  dollars, 
which  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  further. 

Q.  From  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  station  six  miles  east  of  you,  what  do  you  call  that  ? 
A.  West  Junction;  they  shipped  for  one  individual  for  forty 
dollars  a  car. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Is  that  I  the  only  individual  who  ships?  A.  He  is  the 
only  individual  who  has  that  rate. 

Q.  There  are  others  that  ship  ?  A.  There  are  others  that 
ship,  but  he  is  the  only  individual  that  has  that  rate. 

Q.  When  you  say  beyond  you  mean  east  of  you?  A.  Yes 
sir ;  I  am  talking  now  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  When  they  charge  you  $48  a  car,  what  do  they  charge 
through  from  Buffalo  to  New  York?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
their  rate  is ;  I  know  they  have  charged  me  |48  when  they 
charged  others  shipping  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  $22. 

Q.  After  you  have  had  the  cattle  on  your  farm  and  then 
shipped  them  from  Big  Flats  to  New  York  what  do  they 
charge  you  per  car?  A.  They  charge  me,  if  not  shipped  over 
the  road  to  my  place,  $65  from  West  Junction  to  New  York  ; 
but  if  bought  in  Buffalo  and  shipped  over  the  road,  I  can  ship 
them  for  $35  a  car. 

Q.  They  charge  you  $(35  from  West  Junction?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
or  at  least  that  was  the  case  about  a  month  ago. 

Q.  $65  from  West  Junction  to  New  York — now  where  is 
West  Junction?  A.  West  Junction  is  six  miles  east  of  me, 
nearer  New  York. 

Q.  Why  do  you  make  the  rate  from  West  Junction  instead  of 
Big  Flats?  A.  Because  I  cannot  ship  from  my  place;  I  simply 
can  unload  at  my  place,  but  I  cannot  load  ;  for  my  convenience, 
I  built  a  place  to  unload ;  the  company  would  not  give  me  a 
place   to   unload  and  I  built  a  place  to  unload,  but  I  cannot 
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load,  consequently  if  I  ship  I  must  drive  to  either  West  Junc- 
tion or  the  next  station,  one  way  or  the  other,  either  east  or 
west  of  me. 

Q.  You  drive  six  miles  down  to  West  Junction  and  load 
them  there  and  pay  for  cattle  that  is  bought  in  the  country 
around  about  you  or  raised  by  you  $65  a  car  ?  A.  I  do  not 
ship  very  much  because  I  cannot  afford  to ;  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ship  because  the  rates  have  been  against  me ;  I  sell 
most  of  my  cattle  at  Elmira,  but  shippers  that  have  shipped  do 
have  to  pay  those  rates,  and  I  inquired  at  the  depot  about  four 
weeks  ago  what  they  would  charge  me  for  a  car  load  of  cattle, 
and  he  said  $65 ;  I  then  asked  the  agent  if  there  was  not  some 
other  arrangement ;  says  I :  "  Ton  shipped  last  year  for  $35 
for  certain  parties ;"  he  said  they  did  and  they  would  still  do 
ic  if  the  cattle  came  from  Buffalo  or  were  shipped  over  the 
road. 

Q.  That  means  western  cattle?  A.  That  means  western 
cattle  or  shipped  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  a  discrimination  of  $80  a  car  against  the 
New  York  cattle  from  your  place  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  upon  cattle  raising  in  your  neighbor- 
hood for  the  New  York  market?  A.  The  effect  is  just  simply 
this  :  that  with  a  special  rate  to  some  other  man  I  am  shut  out 
from  buying  stock  in  Buffalo  and  selling  them  in  Elmira,  be- 
cause he  can  come  there  and  buy  cattle  at  the  same  rate  that 
I  do  and  sell  them  for  less  money  than  I  do ;  I  cannot  com- 
pete with  him,  because  if  he  gets  $10  a  car  over  and  above  me, 
of  course,  I  might  as  well  quit. 

Q.  It  shiits  you  out  from  the  market  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  discrimination  is  large  enough  to  shut  you  out  from 
the  market  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  the  discrimination  ;  you  under- 
stand, even  if  he  should  ship  ten  car  loads  of  cattle  and  sell  them 
at  the  same  rate  that  he  bought  them  in  Buffalo,  it  would  give 
him  $100. 

Q.  Is  it  large  enough  to  shut  you  out  from  the  market  ?  A. 
I  consider  it  virtually  that ;  that  is  the  amount  of  it ;  he  has 
sold  quite  a  good  many  cattle  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  as  to  what  the  effect  was 
on  cattle  raising  in  your  neighborhood  for  the  New  York  mar- 
ket? A.  We  have  not  been  able  really  to  buy  cattle  in  Buf- 
falo and  graze  them  and  ship  them  to  New  York  because  the 
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clitferouce  has  been  so  gieat  between  buying  in  Buffalo,  |48 
a  car  to  our  place,  and  then  Ave  have  had  to  pay  never  less 
than  $65,  that  I  remember,  and  we  have  paid  a  larger  rate 
than  that — $70  ;  we  could  not  do  it ;  we  have  been  compelled 
to  sell  at  home ;  that  is,  sell  at  the  Elmira  market ;  when  the 
New  York  market  was  quite  a  little  better  still  we  could  not 
ship ;  we  could  not  compete  with  western  men,  because  they 
could  ship  at  so  much  less  than  I  could  atford  to  buy  them  and 
ship  them  to  New  York ;  I  could  not  do  that ;  it  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Q.  It  destroys  the  grazing  of  cattle  in  your  section  does  it  ? 
A.  It  is  a  great  barrier  to  it,  you  can  see  yourself. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  felt  that  discrimination?  A.  I  have 
felt  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Has  it  been  more  or  less  in  recent  years  ?  A.  There  has 
been  no  decline  from  Buffalo  to  my  place  on  freight  on  stock 
in  fifteen  years ;  The  rates  have  been  the  same,  and  I  think, 
stand  the  same  to-day ;  they  did  a  month  a,i;o,  at  least. 

Q.  Hag  there  been  any  decline  in  the  rates  from  your  place 
to  New  York  in  fifteen  years  ?  A.  There  has  been  a  decline 
of  $5  a  car ;  it  has  been  $70  from  West  Junction  until  last 
year,  when  I  think  they  dropped  to  $65. 

Q.  Before  last  year  was  not  the  rate  substantially  the  same 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  ?  A.  Yes,  they  were  ;  they  did  not 
vary  very  much. 

Q.  They  did  not  vary  at  all  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  since  the  war  ?    A.  Ever  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Shipman — Which  is  the  answer— they  did  not  vary  very 
much  or  did  not  vary  at  all  ? 

The  Witness — They  did  not  vary  but  a  very  trifle  ;  I  don't 
know  that  they  varied  any  until  last  year  ;  up  to  last  year  I  think 
they  were  $70  from  West  Junction  ;  I  don't  think  they  have  been 
any  higher  or  any  lower  within  the  last  ten  years  ;  they  might 
have  been  a  trifle  higher,  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  it  on  grain — these  rates  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  as  you  would  call  this  testimony,  but  my  neighbor  right 
by  me — I  was  talking  with  him  about  this  thing  last  week, 
and  a  man  from  Port  Jervis  offered  him  so  much  for  his 
oats  a  bushel,  per  carload,  if  he  would  ship  them  to  Port 
Jervis  ;  he  went  to  Elmira  to  see  what  he  could  ship  for  and 
the  rates  were  so  high  that  he  had  better  sell  them  to  a  shipper 
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in  Elmira  to  go  to  New  York,  than  to  sell  them  to  the  Port, 
Jervis  man ;  the  fact  is  he  could  not  realize  so  much  I  think  as 
he  could  to  sell  them  there ;  he  told  me  that  this  shipper  ha(  I 
a  special  rate  to  New  York  for  15  cents  a  hundred,  and  they 
asked  him  20  cents  aliundred. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  for  a  special  rate  '?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  on  making  application  you  could  get 
a  special  rate  from  the  railroad  company?  A.  I  knew  that 
men  were  getting  them  and  I  supposed  that  I  might  get  them 
too. 

Q.  Why  didn't  yon  make  your  application  ?  A.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  cattle  rates  were  from  the  west  for 
several  years  ?     A.  To  New  York  ? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  know  they  were  everywhere  from  one  dollar  to 
$75  from  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

Q.  From  one  dollar  a  car  to  $75  a  car?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  evener  system  prevailed,  could  you  ship  cattle 
profitably?     A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  evening  system  ?  A. 
No,  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Eastman  and  Morris  ?  A.  Oh  !  yes,  I  understand  ;  that 
is  the  time  they  shipped  cattle  for  a  dollar  a  car;  I  couldn't 
say  I  didn't  ship  any ;  I  couldn't  have  shipped  them  from 
my  place  without  paying  froni  $65  to  $70. 

Q.  During  that  period  of  time  how  did  that  affect  the  cattle 
trade  in  your  neighborhood  ?  A.  There,  was  not  any  shipped, 
and- the  fact  is  they  could  not  shijD  them. 

Q.  Could  not  ship  them  to  sell  at  a  profit  ?  A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  When  you  ship  your  cattle  now,  you  are  compelled  to 
pay  yardage,  aren't  you,  in  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  consignees  ready  to  take  your  cattle  the  moment 
they  get  there  ?  A.  All  the  cattle  I  have  ever  shipped  to  New 
York ;  I  have  shipped  them  to  salesmen  to  soil  on  commission 
and  I  generally  take  them  off  the  cars,  but  put  them  in  the 
yards  and  have  my  men  sell  them  for  me ;  T  have  not  shipped 
them  direct  to  the  salesmen  ;  I  have  always  gone  with  them 
myself. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  this  yardage  system  first  began  ? 
A.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  This  yardage  is  compulsory  now  ?  A.  I  didn't  know  tliat 
only  I  know  that  I  paid  yardage ;  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  You  have  got  to  pay  yardage  ?  A.  I  know  I  did  pay 
yardage  the  last  time  I  was  iu  New  York. 

Q.  Did  you  also  pay  for  feeding  your  cattle  there  ?  A.  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  charge  that  was  made  to  you 
for  feeding  ?  A.  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  high  price  for  hay, 
but  still  I  did  not  demur  to  it ;  I  supposed  everybody  else  had 
to  do  it,  and  I  submitted  to  it. 

Q.  What  did  they  charge  you  for  hay  ?  A.  I  thiuk  they 
charged  me  twelve  shillings  a  hundred, 

Q.  When  you  ship  cattle,  do  you  send  a  man  along  with 
them  ?     A.  No,  sir,  for  I  always  go  myself. 

Q.  Do  they  give  you  a  free  pass  over  the  road  ?  A.  They 
do,  to  ride  on  the  stock  train. 

Q.  Both  ways  ?    No,  sir,  one  way. 

Q.  Only  down  ?     A.  Down. 

Q.  And  you  pay  your  way  back  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  discriminations  as  to  Western  shippers 
by  which  they  allow  them  to  go  on  other  trains  ?  A.  They 
ship  cattle  to  Waverley  from  Buffalo  for  $35  a  car  and  give  the 
shippers  a  right  to  ride  free  on  the  express  train  on  their  passes  ; 
they  debar  me  from  that;  if  I  ride  on  an  express  tram  I  have 
got  to  pay  my  fare,  but  men  that  buy  to  ship  to  Pennsylvania 
— they  call  themselves  Pennsylvania  shippers — they  can  ride 
anywhere. 

Q.  They  give  that  advantage  to  the  Pennsylvania  shippers  ? 
A.  They  give  that  advantage  to  the  Pennsylvania  shippers. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  hay  to  New  York?  A.  I  don't 
know ;  we  don't  ship  any. 

Q.  You  don't  ship  any  hay  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  grain  to  New  York  ?  A.  The  price 
on  oats  from  our  place  to  New  York  is  twenty-one  cents  a 
hundred ;  that  is,  from  my  station  it  is  twenty-one  cents  a 
hundred. 

Q.  When  you  ship  by  car  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  20,000 
pounds. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  wheat — the  same  ?  A.  I  don't  know ;  I 
presume  it  is,  though  ;  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  shipped  oats  to  New  York  ?  A.  No,  I 
never  have  ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  the  rate  because  I  have  in- 
quired to  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to  your  place  ?  A,  I  don't 
know,  sir ;  there  is  one  thing  I  do  know ;  I  know  that  my 
neighbor,  a  miller  right  by  me,  cannot  get  his  shipments  to  our 
place — Big  Flats — at  the  same  ratio  that  they  get  them  to  El- 
mira,  so  he  told  me  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  same  ratio  or  the  same  rate?  A.  The 
same  rate ;  he  has  to  pay  more  for  a  car  load  of  com  to  Big 
Flats  than  he  can  get  the  same  corn  shipped  for  to  Elmira. 

Q.  That  is  how  many  miles  east  of  you  ?  A.  Ten  miles  east 
of  where  I  live. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  are  the  only  shipper  of  cattle  at  yotir  station  ?  A. 
Oh,  no,  sir ;  there  are  other  men  that  do  the  same  business. 

Q.  How  many  carloads  do  you  ship  a  year?  A-  I  don't 
ship  many  ;  I  ship  from  two  to  four,  owing  to  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  always  ship  by  car  load  ?  A,  Yes,  sir ;  always 
ship  by  car  load. 

Q.  What  other  road  comes  in  at  West  Junction  ?  A.  The 
New  York  Central,  that  is,  the  Pennsylvania  Central  running 
from  Canandaigua  or  from  here  proper,  comes  in  at  West 
Junction. 

Q.  That  runs  to  Philadelphia  ?  A.  That  runs  to  Philadel- 
phia, yes,  sir  ;  they  can  ship  to  Horseheads,  on  that  road,  for 
$40  a  car,  stock,  and  they  can  consequently  ship  to  West  Junc- 
tion for  $40  a  car,  but  I  am  eight  miles  west,  and  they  charge 
me  and  other  parties  $48  to  ship  there — $49. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  the  price  now  is  of  cattle  that  you  buy 
in  Buffalo,  to  your  place  ?  A.  Twenty-four  cents  a  hundred, 
$48  a  car. 

Q.  And  from  your  place  to  New  York,  or  from  West  Junc- 
tion? You  drive  to  West  Junction ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  drive  to 
West  Junction ;  they  ship  cattle  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  for 
$.35  a  car,  and  the  cattle  that  is  bought  in  the  country  there  is 
$65  a  car. 

By  Mr.  Sterne'  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  you  can  ship  to  Philadelphia  for  from 
West  Junction?    A.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 
1J. 
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By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  You  said  that  you  shipped  from  two  to  four  car  loads  a 
year  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  some  other  shippers  also  at  your 
place  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  should  you  judge  the  total  shipment  from 
youv  place  where  you  built  that  station  for  your  convenience, 
to  be,  during  a  year,  of  cattle  ?  A.  There  is  more  cattle 
shipped  to  that  place  ;  in  fact  there  is  none  shipped  from  it,  be- 
cause we  cannot  ship,  but  there  is  more  cattle  shipped  in 
there  a  great  deal  than  there  is  shipped  out ;  the  fact  is,  they 
go  to  Elmira  for  consumption. 

Q.  You  said  you  shipped,  as  I  understood  you,  two  or  four 
car  loads  from  there  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  not  to  New  York. 

Q.  From  there  to  any  point  ?  A,  I  don't  ship  to  any  point 
from  there  very  much  ;  I  have  shipped,  but  I  don't  make  a 
business  of  it ;  I  calculate  to  sell  mostly  ai;  Elmira,  if  I  can. 

Q.  Has. there  ever  been  many  in  your  section  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  cattle — about  there ;  has  not  that  business 
been  very  little  pursued  ?  A.  There  are  five  or  sis  men  en- 
gaged in  the  business  similar  to  myself. 

Q.  Should  you  judge  the  amount  they  had  to  ship  was  about 
the  same  as  the  amount  that  you  h;id  to  ship  V  A.  Some  ship 
more. 

Q.  About  the  same?  A.  About  the  same;  three  or  four 
car  loads. 

Q.  It  is  considerable  of  an  accommodation  for  you  when  the 
cattle  arrive  in  New  York,  to  have  the  yards  all  ready  and 
the  market  prepared  for  you  in  that  way  ?  A.  We  expect  to 
find,  of  course,  the  yards  there,  in  a  condition  to  receive  cattle, 
and  of  course  it  is  an  accommodation ;  we  could  not  hold 
them  on  the  commons  and  sell  them — in  the  streets ;  yards  are 
prepared  for  that  business  all  over,  at  Buffalo,  at  New  York, 
and  every  other  place  where  cattle  are  sold. 

Q.  It  is  considerable  of  an  accommodation  for  shippers  to 
have  them  in  that  way?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  consider  it  an 
accommodation,  of  course. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  It  is  a  necessity,  isn't  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  necessity,  that 
is  the  amount  of  it. 
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Q.  How  many  cars  have  youTsliipped  this  year  ?  A.  I  have 
not  shipped  any. 

Q.  You  do  not  ship  until  fall  ?     A.  I  do  not  ship  until  fall. 

Q.  October  and  November  ?     A.  I  shall  ship  now. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  got  to  ship  this  fall?  A.  I  shall 
ship  jjrobably  two  loads  from  Buffalo  this  fall,  and  may  be 
more  ;  I  shall  not  ship  any  east  if  I  can  help  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  your  market  mostly  at  Elmira?  A.  Mostly  at 
Elmira. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  ship  in  last  year?  A.  I  shipped  in 
two  car  loads  last  year. 

Q.  How  many  the  year  before?     A.  Three  car  loads. 

Q.  How  many  the  year  before  that  ?  A.  Three  or  four  car 
loads  ;  about  three  car  loads  I  guess. 

Q.  People  still  raise  cattle  [m  your  neighborhood  ?  A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  They  haven't  gone  out  of  the  business  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
they  have  not  gone  cut  of  the  business. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  The  accommodation  at  New  York  and  at  Buffalo  is  in 
having  a  yard,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Having  a  place  to  put  tliem. 

Q.  It  is  not  in  having  Mr.  Dutcher  have  control  of  the  yard 
or  Mr.  McPherson  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  or  any  other  one  man  ;  it  is 
to  have  a  place  to  take  care  of  the  stock. 

Q.  There  isn't  any  special  accommodation  in  charging  you 
$50  a  ton  for  hay,  is  there  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Brackdt  H.  Clark,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?.     A.  Stave  manufacturer. 

Q.  Where?     A.  Kochester. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ?  A. 
Twenty-two  years  next  June  since  I  commenced  here. 

Q.  Do  you  do  much  shipping  by  the  canal  or  railway  ?  A. 
I  have  for  about  fifteen  years  kept  two  eanal  boats  running 
from  here  to  New  York  carrying  staves,  besides  bringing  ma- 
terial from  Buffalo  to  Rochester  ;  kept  four  or  five  boats. 

Q.  Are  tliey  running  now  ?     A.  This  year  I  have  received 
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about  4,000  cords  of  stave  bolts  on  the  canal  from  Buffalo  to 
Bocb  ester,  4,000  cords  of  stave  bolts,  tbat  is,  timber. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  railway  in  addition  largely  ?  A.  I  have 
in  the  last  year  or  two  ;  particularly  this  present  year. 

Q.  When  you  ship  do  you  ship  in  car  loads  ?     A.  Always. 

Q.  Can  a  car  be  fully  laden  with  your  goods  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
more  too. 

Q.  The  full  capacity  of  ten  tons  ?  A.  More  too,  if  it  is 
full ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  ship  to  ;  New  York  ?  A.  I  ship  to  New 
Yorli,  Jersey  City,  Yonkers  and  Williamsburgh  principally, 
and  various  other  points  ;  that  is  where  the  principal  portion 
of  my  goods  go  to — to  New  York. 

Q.  Who  does  the  handling?  A.  We  load  here,  and  the 
parties  who  receive  at  the  other  end  ^unload,  as  far  as  I  know; 
I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  them  unload,  but  that  is  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  unload  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  ?  A.  I  have  a  contract  this  year,  a 
special  rate,  and  I  pay  $25  a  car  for  ten  tons-;  over  weight  I 
pay  for  in  the  same  ratio. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  special  rate  before  ?     A.  Never. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  special  rate  ?  A.  I  made  it  with 
Mr.  Goodman. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  out  that  there  was  a  special  rate  to  be 
had?  A.  I  had  learned  so  from  people  west  of  me  who  were 
shipping,  and  I  learned  so  from  consignees  who  were  receiving 
the  same  kind  of  goods  from  other  parties  further  west ;  learned 
what  they  were  paying. 

Q.  Down  to  that  time  you  had  been  pajdng  the  general  rate? 
A.  Whenever  I  had  shipped  by  rail  I  always  paid  the  general 
rate. 

Q.  The  schedule  rate,  theopen  rate  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  on  application  you  could  get  a 
special  rate  ?     A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  knew  that. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  apply?  A.  One  reason  was,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  could  ship  as  cheap  or  cheaper  by  canal,  I 
thought,  than  I  could  by  special  rate,  as  I  understood  special 
rates  were  made  from  Eochester  ;  I  have  never  made  an  ap- 
plication for  special  rates ;  I  think  I  have  here  at  this  office, 
but  I  never  could  accomphsh  anything  here  ;  I  made  an  ap- 
plication here  this  year  to  Mr.  Emory  and  the  best  I  could  do 
with  him  was  $45  a  car  ;  he  then  referred  me  to  New  York. 
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Q.  Yon  liad  made  previous  application  to  Mr.  Emory  here  ? 
A.  Wheuever  I  liad  shipped  anything  I  always  had  paid  the 
regular  rate,  what  they  charged  here. 

Q.  Had  you  before  this  year  made  any  application  to  Mr. 
Emory  or  any  other  local  agent  here  for  a  special  rate  ?  A.  I 
had  made  application  to  Mr.  Cummings  frequently. 

Q.  For  special  rates  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  was  formerly  the 
agent  here. 

Q.  And  you  were  unsuccessful  in  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  never 
accomplished  anything  ;  I  think  he  replied  to  me  generally  that 
he  would  write  to  New  York  and  see  what  could  be  done,  but 
it  never  resulted  in  anything  ;  the  consequence  was  I  shipped 
mostly  by  canal. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  prior  to  this  special  rate,  per  car  ?  A. 
I  have  paid  all  the  way  from  $45  a  car  up  to  $112 ;  I  think 
$112  is  the  highest  I  ever  paid. 

Q.  Confining  our  examination  to  ten  years,  how  was  it  with- 
in the  past  ten  years  ?  A.  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but 
the  best  of  my  opinion  would  be  the  average  rate  had  been 
about  $45  a  car. 

Q.  When  was  it  $112  a  car  ?  A.  That  was,  I  think,  in 
Erastus  Coming's  day,  when  he  was  President  of  the  road  ;  it 
must  have  been  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  ;  1  remember  one 
winter  I  paid  $112  for  some  cars  to  go  to  New  York  City. 

Q.  Before  the  war  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  guess  it  was  about  the  time ; 
I  came  here  in  1858,  and  it  was  within  three  or  four  years  of 
the  time  I  came  here  ;  I  cannot  tell  exactly  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  or  any  data  from  which 
you  infer  that  other  people  west  of  you  have  lower  rates  or  had 
lower  rates  than  you  had  ?  A.  I  had-  been  told  by  parties  re- 
ceiving the  same  kind  of  goods  from  Michigan  and  Ohio  that 
they  were  paying  the  same  rate  of  freight,  and  I  think,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  they  were  getting  them  from  west  of  Detroit 
for  $5  less  than  they  asked  me. 

Q.  You  mean  absolutely  $5  less  ?  A.  Yes  ;  $5  less  per  car 
load  from  Detroit  and  west  of  Detroit  and  in  that  vicinitj' ;  it  is 
a  large  stave  manufacturing  section ;  my  knowledge  is  only  by 
hearsay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  derived  from  the  prices  of 
goods  ?     A.  From  what  ? 

Q.  From  the  prices  at  which  competitors  of  yours  can  sell 
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their  goods  in  the  New  York  market  ?  A.  All  I  know  they 
could  undersell  me  all  the  time  and  appeared  to  be  making 
money. 

Q.  Have  they  any  natural  advantages  which  the  Rochester 
cooper  has  not?  A.  They  can  buy  tiaiber  iu  that  section  of 
the  country,  the  material  which  they  make  staves  of,  less  than 
we  can  here. 

Q.  Much  less  ?     A.  Oh,  yes,  considerably. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  waste  ?  you  get  something  here  that  they 
don't  there,  don't  you?  A.  There  is  an  advantage  that  we 
have  over  the  western  stave  manulacturer  ;  all  our  offal  here 
finds  a  ready  sale,  while  there  it  costs  them  something  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

Q.  Does  that  amount  to  something  in  a  year  ?  A.  I  think 
my  sales  some  years  have  been  rising  $6,0110,  besides  what  I 
burn  ;  I  have  a  45  iiorse  boiler  which  I  run  about  16  hours  a 
day  that  consumes  this  waste  fuel,  and  everything  that  comes 
from  the  bolt  or  from  the  stave  sells  in  this  market  for  wood 
and  kindling,  etc. 

Q.  Did  you  manufacture,  or  do  you  manufacture,  barrels 
largely  for  millers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  never  made  a  barrel  in  mj-  life,  nor  had  one  made  ;  my 
business  is  simply  manufactuiing  staves  and  selling  to  coopers 
and  shipping  cast ;  I  am  not  in  the  coopering  business  at  all. 

Q.  Have  your  sales  to  barrel  manufacturers  in  Rochester 
fallen  oft  largely?  A.  They  have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
fallen  oft'  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  cooper  business  has 
diminished  here,  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  the  milling  business  has  diminished  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  general  business  been  diminishing?  A.  No;  I 
have  been  able  to  sell  all  I  can  manufacture ;  my  sales  have 
been  ever  since  I  came  to  the  city — the  first  staves  I  made 
I  sold  in  New  York  City,  and  I  should  think  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  products  of  my  factory  have  been  shipped  east;  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  I  have  sold  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  knowledge  than  that  which  you  have 
just  given  us  of  any  discriminations  agaii  st  you  by  the  railways 
in  transporting  goods  to  the  market?  A.  No;  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  any  other  knowledge — only  general  information 
which  I  have  got,  as  I  said,  from  parties  receiving  the  same 
kind  of  goods,  and  from  western  stave  manufacturers  who  have 
told  me  what  they  were  shipping  for. 
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Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  tliey  were  shipping  for,  and  who 
are  they?  A.  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  one  man  that  tokl  me 
within  a  few  weeks  what  he  had  been  shipping  for  from  Clevo- 
hind. 

Q.  Let  us  have  that.  A.  Mr.  Holcoinbe;  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  shipping  his  goods  up  from  a  little  place  called 
Mentor  to  Cleveland,  and  then  shipping  through  to  New  York 
for  8  cents  a  hundred— that  is,  8  cents  a  hundred  from  Cleve- 
huid  ;  Mentor  I  think  is  the  place— 2;j  miles  this  side  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Q.  As  against  12  cents  a  hundred?  A.  12^  cents;  at  the 
same  time  he  made  that  statement  he  said  he  was  then  paying 
a  very  large  increased  rate  of  freight ;  they  had  gone  back  on 
hiui,  and  he  was  paying  $35  or  $4(J  a  car;  at  the  time  he  made 
this  statement  they  had  increased ;  he  was  not  able  to  ship 
any  longer  at  that  low  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  When  was  that — within  a  few  weeks?  A.  That  was 
within  a  sixmonth,  I  should  say  ;  tbis  shipment  was  made,  I 
understand,  this  last  summer — early  in  the  summer,  at  these 
low  prices. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  shipments  are  not  more  largely  made  by 
canal  from  Eochester  ?  A.  One  great  difficulty  with  me  is — 
why  I  prefer  to  ship  by  rail  is,  when  I  ship  by  canal  I  have  got 
to  accumulate  about  425,000  to  450,000  hnished  staves  to  make  a 
boat  load,  and  it  takes  two  or  three  weeks  to  do  it,  and  I  liavg 
to  store  them  on  my  docks  ;  my  factory  is  on  the  canal ;  an- 
other reason  is,  they  are  subject  to  being  damaged  on  the 
canal ;  in  order  to  load  a  boat  we  had  to  load  her  up  very  high, 
as  high  as  possible,  and  go  under  the  bridges,  and  a  great 
many  staves  were  exposed  to  the  weather,  although  we  covered 
them  up  as  well  as  we  could,  and  therefoie,  very  seldom  a  cargo 
arrived  at  New  York  but  I  had  more  or  less  deduction  made 
for  damage,  and  I  prefer  to  ship  by  rail,  if  I  can  do  so  as  cheap 
as  by  canal. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  other  shipments?  A.  I  don't  know  aboxit 
other  goods ;  that  is  the  only  goods  I  ever  dealt  in  while  I  have 
lived  in  Rochester;  I  should  say  flour  and  such  things  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  in  good  order ;  then  another,  consideration 
with  me,  was  getting  the  goods  to  market  in  less  time;  another 
consideration,  parties  preferred  to  receive  them  in  smaller 
quantities  thtm  a  boat  load;  there  are  various  reasons  why 
preferred  to  ship  by  rail  if  I  could  do  it  about  as  well. 
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Q.  Mr.  Meyer  suggests  to  me  tJiat  you  were  required  to  pay 
more  ou  shipments  to  Yonkers  than  to  Williamsburgh,  while 
in  the  case  of  William sburgh  there  were  four  handlings?  A. 
How  is  that? 

Q.  That,  in  one  instance  you  were  required  to  pay  more  on 
a  shipment  to  Yonkers  than  a  shipment  to  Williamsburgh,  and 
the  Williamsburgh  shipment  involved  four  terminal  handlings? 
A.  No,  that  is  not  so ;  they  shipped  at  the  same  price  to 
Williamsburgh,  provided  I  would  ship  five  car  loads  at  a  time, 
so  they  could  handle  them  bj-  bout ;  they  did  not  charge  any 
more  to  Youkeis ;  they  have  got  to  be  reshipped  of  course  from 
the  car  on  to  one  of  Starin's  barges,  and  carried  over  to  Wil- 
liamsburgh; they  deliver  them  either  at  Jersey  City,  Yonkers, 
or  Williamsburgh,  under  the  agreement  that  I  had. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ?  A.I  employ  now,  I 
should  think,  about  40  ;  I  used  to  finish  the  staves  complete 
and  then  I  employed  about  oO;  I  shipped  them  jointed;  but 
now  I  think  my  pay-roll  is  about  40  or  45  men  and  boys. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  as  soon  as  you  found  it 
for  your  convenience  you  stopped  shipping  over  the  caual,  and 
that  you  also  found  it  for  your  convenience  to  ship  in  small 
quantities,  and  that  your  customers  preferred  it,  and  3-ou  then 
began  to  ship  over  the  railroad  large  quantities,  and  that  as 
soon  as  you  did  you  asked  for  a  special  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  asked  that  of  Mr.  Goodman?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  the  special  rate,  when  you  asked  for  it,  was  readily 
granted  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  You  said  at  the  same  time  that  these  western  men,  when 
they  shipped,  were  making  money  largely  on  their  shipments? 
A.  I  said  that  they  appeared  to  be  making  money,  and  said 
they  were  doing  well  in  their  business ;  of  course  I  don't 
know  who  is  making  money  and  who  is  not. 

Q.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  know 
at  the  time,  that  at  the  west  they  could  buy  their  lumber  a  great 
deal  cheaper  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  further,  that,  when  you  spoke  of 
these  reduced  rates  for  western  freight,  whether  you  did  not 
know  at  that  time  when  those  low  rates  existed  the  rates  were 
what  is  called  cut  rates  ?     A.  I  suppose  so ;  I  think  I  know 
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that  tliej'  cannot  afford  to  carry  througli  freight  from  the  West 
at  the  prices  they  have  been  carrying. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  impression,  from  your  doing  business  here, 
that  as  the  facilities  for  transportation  have  increased  at 
Eochester  the  raihoads  have  steadily  reduced  their  prices  for 
shipments  ?     A.  They  have,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  within  the  hist  ten  years  over  $50  a 
car  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ;  I  have  not  shipped  but 
very  few  staves  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  by  rail, 
and  I  think  the  rate  by  rail  now  is  just  about  as  cheap  as  I 
could  ship  by  canal,  this  present  arrangement. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  some  western  staves  being  shipped  so 
very  cheap  ?     A.  Those  were  hoops,  not  staves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  roads  in  this  State  they  were  shipped 
over  ?  A.  They  must  nave  been  shipped  over  the  Lake  Shore 
and  New  York  Central;  they  went  to  Yonkers,  I  understand. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  they  were  shipped  over  the  Central, 
do  you?  A.  No,  I  do  not;  I  understood  Mr.  Holcombe  to 
say  they  went  to  Yonkers,  but  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  you  to  say  now  that  you  are  certain 
that  they  went  to  Yonkers  ?  A.  No,  I  am  not  certain  ;  Mr. 
Holcombe  came  here  to  talk  with  me  about  the  hoop  business, 
as  I  had  been  in  it,  and  we  got  to  talking  about  the  rate  of 
freight,  how  cheap  he  shipped  ;  I  was  anxious  to  know  how 
cheap  western  men  were  shipping,  and  he  made  this  state- 
ment. 

Q.  Your  attention  was  drawn  to  the  rate  rather  than  to  the 
place  they  were  shipped  to  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure  they  went  to 
Yonkers,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he  sold  them  to 
a  Yonkers'  barrel  company. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  cooper  business  now  as  com- 
pared with  ten  year.s  ago  ?  A.  It  is  very  much  less  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago  ;  I  don't  think  it  is  much  more  than  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Here  in  Eochester  ?     A.  Here  in  Eochester. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  docline?  A.  Because  the  mil- 
lers have  not  ground  the  wheat,  and  have  not  needed  the  bar- 
rels. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  ship  over  the  Erie  Railroad  any  ?  A.  Very  lit- 
tle ;  I  have  shipped  a  few  car  loads  of  stuff  OA^er  the  Erie, 
but  very  little;  I  prefer  to  ship  by  the  New  "iork  Central,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  very  much  handier  for  me  to  load ;  my 
place  IS  two  miles  from  the  Erie,  and  the  New  York  Central 
puts  a  car  right  up  by  my  place,  and  it  is  convenient  for  me. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  the  business  ? 
A.  Twenty-two  years  now  since  I  commenced  cutting  staves. 

Q.  Did  you  live  here  before  that  time  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  any  changes  or  any  reduc- 
tion that  has  been  made  in  the  business  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, any  depreciation  in  that  business,  has  been  rather  due 
to  the  general  depression  of  business  than  any  other  cause? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  motive  Mr.  Goodman  had  in  reducing 
the  rates. 

Q.  You  said  that  during  the  last  year  you  had  not  made  as 
many  shipments;  didn't  I  understand  you  so?  A.  Yes;  I 
have  shipped  largely,  but  not  by  canal ;  this  year  1  am  ship- 
ping largely  by  the  Central ;  I  shall  ship,  probably  a  hun- 
dred and  fity  car  loads  to  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Your  business  has  been  profitable?  A.  I  generally  cut 
from  3,000  to  5,000  cords  of  timber  in  a  year  ;  I  run  about 
eight  months  in  thu  year,  running  to  the  full  capacity,  and 
always  have  found  a  market  for  my  stuff. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Do  you  use  water  power  or  steam  power  ?    A.  Steam. 
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James  A.  Hintis,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  were  examined  at  the  session  of  the  Sub-Committee 
here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  some  freight  bills  (hand- 
ing witness  a  paper) ;  give  the  date  of  that  freight  bill,  please? 
A.  Either  June  1st  or  June  11th,  lb79  ;  June  1st  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Thiit  is  a  New  Yorli  Central  Eailroad  freight  bill,  isn't 
it  ?     A.  No  ;  this  is  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company. 

Q.  AVhat  is  the  rate  charged  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Troy 
on  that  bill?     A.  $15  on  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour. 

Q.  That  is  how  much  a  hundred?  A.  Seven  ami  one-half 
cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  What  were  you  paying  from  Rochester  to  Troy  at  that 
time  ?  A.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  they  Lad  advanced 
the  rate;  I  think  it  was  $15;  either  $15  or  $20  a  car ;  the 
same  amount. 

Q.  One  hundred  barrels  a  car  load  ?     A.  The  usual  car  load. 

Q.  You  know  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company  bills, 
don't  you  ?  A.  I  could  not  identify  the  writing ;  but  that 
came  from  the  original  parties  who  paid  the  bill. 

(The  freight  bill  above  referred  to  received  in  evidence,  and 
ma)ked  "  Exhibit  No.  1,  Sept.  23d,  1879.") 

Q.  The  bills  that  you  now  have  in  your  hand,  will  you 
kindly  explain  those  (handing  witness  papers)  ?  A.  This  is 
the  Erie  &  North  Shore  Despatch  ;  it  is  a  bill  of  lading  from 
Milwaukee,  April  16th,  1879,  from  "Johnson,  Smith  &  Co.,  to 
the  account  and  order  of  W.  G.  Fitch,  cashier ;"  "  deposit  in 
New  York  and  notify  J.  A.  Hinds  ;"  it  is  one  car  of  number  one 
hard  wheat,  in  bulk. 

Q.  Where  from?     A.  From  Milwaukee  to  Eochester. 

Q.  What  rate  ?  A.  The  rate  is  twenty-one  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Now  take  the  other  bill  ?  A.  The  other  bill  is  the  same 
for  another  car,  the  same  date,  the  same  weight,  and  the  same 
rate. 

(The  two  freight  bills  above  referred  to  received  in  evidence, 
and  marked  "  Exhibits  Nos.  2  and  3,  Sept.  23d,  1879, ") 
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Q.  Now,  let  me  hand  you  these  two  (handing  witness  papers) ; 
what  was  the  rate  to  New  York  from  Milwaukee,  at  that  time, 
for  like  shipments  ?  A.  McLaren  &  Co.  reported,  on  April 
12t]i,  1879,  all  rail.  New  York,  twenty  cents  per  one  hundred 
ponnds,  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York  ;  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1879,  they  repeated  it,  all  rail,  wheat,  to  Buffalo,  sixteen  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds,  and  all  rail  to  New  York  twenty  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds ;  this  is  April  19tli,  1879 ;  McLaren's 
circular — W.  T.  McLaren  &  Co. 

Mr.  Sterne — Mr.  Goodman,  you  recognize  these  as  your 
freight  bills,  don't  you  (showing  Mr.  Goodman  nine  freight 
bills)  ? 

Mr.  Goodman — Yes,  sir. 

(The  nine  freight  bills  above  referred  to  received  in  evidence, 
and  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  4,  Sept.  23d,  1879.") 

Q.  Will  you  take  up  these  several  bills  and,  without  being 
specially  interrogated  in  relation  to  them,  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  the  charges  upon  those  bills  are  for  Western  ship- 
ments to  various  points  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  what 
the  charges  from  Rochester  to  those  several  points  were  at 
and  about  the  same];time  for  like  shipments?  A.  The  first  bill 
is  dated  March  17th,  1879,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Eiver 
Railroad  Company,  and  then  there  is  written  "  March  18th," 
and  here  are  letters  which  I  don't  know ;  transportation 
charges  from  E.  Buf.;  advanced  charges  $18.37  on  5U  barrels 
of  flour,  10,000  pounds.  The  New  York  Central's  pro  rata 
proportion  according  to  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  $10.63, 
making  |29  from  Quincy,  Illinois,  to  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  $10.63  is 
the  New  York  Central's  proportion,  which  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  21^  cents  per  barrel. 

Q.  From  Buffalo  ?    A,  Fi-om  Buffalo. 

Q.  To  Yonkers  ?  A.  To  ^ew  York ;  at  the  same  time  we 
were  payiug  30  or  35  cents  per  barrel  from  here. 

Q.  For  shipments  of  a  like  amount  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  ship- 
ment of  a  hke  amount ;  the  next  one  is  a  bill,  Davis  &  Son,  of 
this  city,  to  E.  Cromwell  &  Son,  of  New  York  City ;  it  is  the 
third  month,  12th  day,  1879,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
Elver's  receipt ;  it  is  100  barrels  of  flour,  20,000  pounds,  rate 
30  cents — $30 ;  those  two  bills  are  only  five  days  apart  ;  the 
first  one  is  March  17th  and  the  other  is  marked  "  3d,  12 : "  I 
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suppose  it  is  March  I2th  ;  the  third  one  is  a  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  Kiver  Eailroad  Company's  receipt,  January 
10th,  1879,  shipment  to  A.  .Austin,  Yonkers  ;  it  is  from  Roches- 
ter to  Yonkers,  35  cents  per  barrel ;  a  10  barrel  lot,  $3.50  ;  the 
next  is  April  2d,  1879  ;  I  cannot  make  out  the  name  of  the 
consignee  ;  it  is  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company's  receipt,  125  barrels  of  flour.  East  St.  Louis, 
rate  30  cents  ;  it  says  30 ;  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  the 
rate  or  not ;  it  is  $37.50  carried  out ;  yes,  the  rate  is  30  cents  ; 
back  charges  (they  have  misplaced  the  figures,  it  is  $10)  mak- 
ing $47.50 ;  the  construction  I  place  upon  this  receipt  is,  that 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  get  -flO  for 
taking  125  barrels  of  flour  over  their  road. 

Q.  From  where  ?     A.  To  Troy. 

Q.  From  Bufifalo  to  Troy  ?  A.  From  Black  Rock,  I  think 
it  is  ;  it  is  "  B.  R.  ;  "  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  letters. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  from  this  point  to  Troy  at  that  time  ? 
A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  we  had  got  down  below  25  cents 
then  of  not ;  I  don't  think  we  had. 

Q.  As  compared  with  what  rate  there-?  A.  As  compared 
with  10  on  this  bill — 10  as  against  125  barrels  ;  ours  was  20  or 
25  cents  for  100  barrels ;  this  was  10  on  125,  as  I  read  the  re- 
ceipt. 

Q.  Black  Rock  is  how  much  farther  from  Troy  than 
Rochester  ?     A.  About  70  miles. 

Q.  Take  the  others  ?  A.  The  -next  is  dated  March  13tli, 
1879 — this  is  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River — con- 
signed to  Durant  &  Co.,  Albany  ;  the  transportation  from  East 
Buffalo  to  Albany  is  tlieir  transportation ;  it  is  100  bar- 
rels of  flour  shipped  from  East  St.  Louis  through  at  40  cents ; 
the  New  York  Central's  proportion,  as  I  read  it  there,  is  $11.70 
from  East  Buffalo  to  Albany  on  100  barrels  of  flour  ;  the  next 
seems  to  be  written  on  "  April,"  and  then  written  over  it  "  May 
1st,  1879,"  with  pencil ;  I  should  judge  it  was  a  mistake ;  it  is 
a  consignment  to  F.  A.  Bartlett,  Troy,  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company's  receipt,  100  barrels  of 
flour,  from  East  St.  Louis,  $44  ;  $44  is  the  whole,  and  the  New 
York  Ceniral's  proportion,  as  I  read  this  receipt,  is  18- from 
Black  Rock  to  Troy. 

Q.  That  is  4  cents  a  hundred,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  paying  to  Troy  at  that  time  for  flour  from 
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Ilooliester  ?     A.  7| ;  I  think  it  was  15  cents  from  here  then  a 
barrel ;  7^  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  The  same  shipment?  A.  The  same  amount;  the  next  is 
May  13th,  1879,  consigned  to  P.  D.  Eosecrans,  Albany ;  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  Eiver  receipt,  100  barrels  of  flour 
froDi  East  St.  Louis,  $36 ;  the  New  York  Central's  proportion 
from  Suspension  Bridge,  $10.23. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  then  ?  A.  5  cents  a  hundred^  slightly 
over,  and  ours  was  7^ ;  the  next  is  February  '28th,  1879,  con- 
signed to  A.  Austin,  Yonkers ;  New  Y'ork  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad's  receipt ;  it  is  on  5  barrels  of  flour,  and  a  blank 
amount  of  feed — '.^0,000  ^-'^unds  of  feed,  extended  down  below, 
making  21,000  pounds  at  15  cents,  $81.50;  shipped  from  Ro- 
chester to  Yonkers ;  the  next  is  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  Railroad  Company's  receipt,  dated  Rochester,  March 
3d,  1879  ;  2')  barrels  of  flour,  shipped  to  Norris  &  Swartwout, 
Port  Jervis  ;  this  is  a  duplicate  receipt ;  rate  40  cents  per  bar- 
rel, or  20  cents  per  hundred. 

Q.  As  distinguished  from  what  ?  A.  I  think  the  rates,  at 
that  time,  to  New  York  City  were  17J  cents  ;  not  over  that — 
not  probably  over  15. 

Q.  Any  others  ?     A.  That  is  all  of  them. 

Q.  How  would  it  affect  the  grain  grower  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rochester  to  have  the  grain  rate  to  the  miller  from 
western  points  made  somewhat  to  correspond  with  the  through 
rate  to  New  York?     A.  As  applied  to  Rochester? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  It  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  farmer  of 
this  section. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Simply  because  New  York  governs  their 
market,,  and  if  the  miller  will  not  pay  them  their  prices  some 
other  will ;  the  price  of  their  products  is  just  less  the  freight, 
and  the  other  expenses  incidental  to  marketing. 

Q.  Then,  how  it  will  affect  them  will  depend  upon  whether 
or  not  they  get  a  proper  freight  rate  to  New  York  also  ?  A. 
If  their  rate  be  lower  their  product  fetches  more  money  ;  if  it 
be  higher  it  fetches  les?  money. 

Q.  The  grower  must  pay  the  freight  ?  A.  From  the  product 
comes  the  expense  of  marketing — from  the  producer,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Then  if  he  gets  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  market 
by  a  lower  freight  rate  compared  with  the  west,  he  gets  a 
higher  price  for  his  product  ?     A.  He  gets  the  addition  on  the 


reduction  in  his  favor  ;  if  the  freights  be  reiluced  he  gets  moi  o 
money ;  if  they  be  raised  he  gels  less  money  for  his  product. 

Q.  The  product  beiug  so  large  a  one,  its  price  is  made  at  its 
largest  point  of  consumption,  I  suppose  ?  A.  New  York 
governs  this  section  of  the  country  and  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  nation  while  Europe  governs  New  York. 

Q.  Is  there  any  antagonism,  therefore,  between  the  demand 
by  the  millers  for  reduced  freight  rates  of  grain  from  weslern 
points  to  Rochester  and  the  demand  by  the  farmers  for  reduced 
rate  of  freights  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester  on  grain 
to  New  York  to  correspond  with  the  through  rates  ?  A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  the  rates  to  the  miller  at  Rochester  are  re- 
duced, and  the  rates  to  the  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rochester  on  grain  maintained,  the  farmer  is  placed  at  a.  dis- 
advantage?    A.  Certainly;   the  miller  has  tlie  advantage. 

Q.  But  if  both  are  fairly  dealt  with,  then  there  is  no  anta- 
gonism ?     A.  Then  there  is  no  antagonism. 

Q.  What  are  the  facilities  of  Rochester  for  milling  pur- 
poses as  compared  with  western  centers  ?  A.  I  consider  we 
are  very  favorably  located. 

Q.  Have  you  testified  upon  that  point;  if  so,  I  don't  want  to 
duplicate  your  testimony  ?  A.  Partially;  I  was  going  to  say 
we  are  very  favorably  located,  because  we  are  in  one  of  the 
best  wheat  growing  sections  in  the  country,  although  at  this 
time  we  are  raising  inferior  kinds  of  wheat ;  usually  we  have 
raised  very  desirable  classes  of  wheat ;  we  then  have  extra- 
ordinarily good  milling  facilities  or  water  power ;  our  real 
estate  is  worth  only  about  half  what  it  is  worth  of  the  same 
class  in  the  western  States ;  our  barrels,  as  a  rule,  cost  less 
than  they  do  in  the  western  States  of  the  same  kind ;  our 
labor  is  at  least — according  as  it  was  reported  to  me  one  year 
ago  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  leading  millers  at  our  conven- 
tion— twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent,  less ;  our  interest 
money  is  three  per  cent.  less. 

Mr.  Shipman — Not  now. 

The  Witness — Well,  may  be  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it ;  it  was ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  western  millers  are 
compelled  to  run  by  steam,  which  they  estimate  themselves  to 
be  at  least  ten  cents  a  barrel  against  them  ;  some  of  them  are 
located  favorably  upon  railroads,  but  a  majority  of  them  have 
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as  mucli  drayage  as  we  have  ;  then  we  have  the  advantage  of 
being  close  to  the  market,  and  in  case  of  a  falling  market  we 
can  unload  quick  ;  we  have  a  great  many  small  orders — ten  bar- 
rel orders  and  upwards ;  we  get  10,  '25  or  30  percent,  better  than 
we  can  get  from  the  jobbers,  by  dealing  direct ;  in  the  case  of 
the  failure  of  crops  in  one  section  we  have  communication 
with  all  sections  west  of  us,  and  with  reasonable  freights  com 
pared  with  the  west ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  change 
my  place  of  business. 

Q.  You  think  j-ou  have  advantages  over  every  other  place 
that  you  know  of?  A.  We  think  we  can  compete  with  the 
western  men  and  make  money,  with  pro  rata  freights  and 
reasonable  freights  ;  we  think  we  have  advantages  bet'ter  than 
theirs. 

Q,  Why  is  it  that  the  canal  isn't  more  largely  used  by  the 
liochester  merchants  and  millers,  and  that  the  railway  and  its 
transportation  charges  play  so  important  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing your  prosperity  ?  A.  Our  business  does  not  warrant  the 
canal  boatmen  to  give  us  much  attention;  there  was  a  time, 
I  am  informed,  before  my  time  and  even  since  some,  that  flour 
was  shipped  very  largely  by  canal,  but  latterly  our  orders  are 
so  small  that  there  are  no  way  boats  ;  canal  boats  are  loaded 
in  Buffalo  and  go  straight  through. 

Q.  Are  there  no  boats  that  load  here  from  Rochester  and 
go  through  ?  A.  Comparatively  none  ;  there  may  be  some, 
but  there  is  none  that  load  in  our  line  or  takes  on  any ;  I 
have  frequently  asked  the  question,  or  I  did  previous  to  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  if  we  could  not  ship  small  amounts, 
and  they  come  through  fully  loaded  and  they  would  have  to 
go  upon  deck  and  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  it  was  in- 
convenient; even  when  the  Baxter  Company  was  running  their 
steamboats  we  made  an  effort  then,  but  thej'  were  in  the  same 
situation—  loaded. 

Q.  You  don't  ship  in  quantities  large  enough  to  load  a  canal 
boat  ?     A.  No  ;  not  now. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  suggests  itself  to  your 
mind,  and  as  to  which  I  have  not  asked  you,  or  as  to  which 
you  have  not  been  interrogated  in  your  former  examination  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  of  anything. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  volume  of  business,  were  you 
not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  in  my  other  testimony. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Eociiester  ?  A.  Twelve 
jesivs. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  vicinity  raises  now  an  unfavorable 
kind  of  wheat?     A.  Unfavorable  for  milling  purposes. 

Q.  I  mean  for  your  purposes,  of  course  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  so  when  you  first  came  here  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it 
was  not. 

Q.  What  wheat  did  they  raise  then  ?  A.  I  think  they  raised 
Soules  some,  and  a  class  called  Wicks,  which  was  a  very  good 
wheat ;  Soules'  wheat  was  a  very  good  wheat. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  raising  that  ?  A.  I  can't  tell 
you  that ;  I  think  always  ;  that  is,  they  always  had  very  high 
grades  of  wheat  here  up  to  very  lately. 

Q.  But  they  have  run  out,  haven't  they  ?  A.  They  have 
changed. 

Q.  Wl  I  at  was  the  cause  of  the  change?  A.  I  suppose  the 
Soules'  wheat — I  don't  know  whether  it  has  run  out,  but  I 
suppose  it  did  not  yield  as  well. 

Q.  I  mean  by  ran  out  declined  in  quality  and  iu  quantity  ? 
A.  Not  as  much  iu  quality  as  in  quantity,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  time  when  the  different  kinds  of  wheat 
raised  about  here  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  weevil  ?  A. 
Yes ;  but  it  was  before  my  time. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  historically  ?  A.  That  was  the  his- 
tory of  it;  there  was  a  time  when  the  weevil  gave  them  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

Q.  It  almost  suspended  the  growth  of  wheat  here  for  a  time, 
didn't  it?  A.  I  don't  know  but  that  might  have  been  ;  it  was 
before  my  time. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Genesee 
Valley  do  you  use  in  the  fiour  you  make  ?  A.  My  own  milling 
is  principally  on  spring  wheat. 

Q.  That  comes  from  Milwaukee  ?  A.  Milwaukee  and  the 
west ;  I  am  making  what  is  called  patent  flour  pretty  gener- 
ally ;  I  use  some  winter  wheat,  but  not  so  much. 

Q.  Then  you  use  very  little?  A.  I  use  very  little  now  ;  for- 
merly I  used  very  largely  and  almost  entirely  of  the  wheat  in 
this  section. 

Q.  That  was  when  the  wheat  which  was  raised   about  here 
16 
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was  adapted  to  Bochester  milling  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  be- 
fore they  got  this  Clawson  wheat. 

Q.  The  Clawson  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  wheat  now  which  is 
raised  generally  in  this  county  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  kind  of  wheat  that  you  did  not  use — why  ? 
A.  It  lacks  strength  and  makes  poor  floor. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  flour  will  a  canal  boat  hold  ?  A. 
Eeally  I  don't  know;  I  never  loaded  a  canal  boat. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  many  biixrels  of  flour  a  canal  boat 
will  hold  ?  A.  I  can  figure  it  up  ;  about  200  tons  a  canal 
boat  carries  ;  it  carries  8,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  they  cannot 
put  in  pi  obably  the  same  weight  of  flour,  but  very  nearly. 

Q.  Is  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  ship  in  such  small  quan- 
tities— is  that  the  only  reason  why  you  do  not  ship  by  canal  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  guess  it  is  as  far 
as  any  of  them. 

Q.  The  slowness  of  the  canal  would  not  interfere  with  your 
shipment  by  it?  A.  No  ;  for  in  a  great  many  cases  the  caual 
would  go  through  as  quick  as  they  deliver  it  by  rail ;  not  al- 
ways, but  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Q.  But  the  sole  reason  you  do  not  ship  by  canal  is  that  the 
canal  does  not  furnish  you  the  requisite  accommodation?  A, 
There  is  no  way  business — no  way  boats. 

Q.  You  have  no  boats  that  go  from  here  ?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  on  wheat  is  now  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Buffalo  ?     A.  By  rail  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  "What  is  it  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York  ?  A.  The  last 
quotation  I  saw  was  thirty  cents  a  hundred,  sixty  cents  a 
barrel. 

Q-  What  is  it  from  Bufl'alo  to  Rochester?  A.  It  is  five 
cents  a  hundred,  or  three  cents. 

Q.  What  is  it  from  Rochester  to  Port  Jervis?  A.  I  cannot 
tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  from  Buffalo  to  Port  Jervis  ?  A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  any  other  place  on  the  Erie  road?  A.  No,  I  have  not 
been  over  the  Erie  road  in  six  weeks. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  rate  of  freight  from  Rochester 
to  Port  Jervis,  or  any  of  those  intermediate  towns  on  the  Eria 
road,  is  just  the  same  pro  rata  as  it  is  from  Buffalo  ?    A.  No, 
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1  do  not,  because  I  have  not  seen  any  of  their  bills,  ancl  I 
don't  think  I  have  talked  with  anybody  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  from  seeing  these  bills,  that  you  had 
before  you  a  short  time  ago,  whether  they  were  not  all  in  the 
same  month?  Don't  you  recollect  that  they  were  all  in  March? 
A.  All  of  them? 

Q.  Yes,  with  reference  to  the  New  York  Central — the 
through  bills,  except  that  bill  on  which  the  date  appears  to 
have  been  changed.  Just  look  over  those  and  see  if  they  are 
not  all  in  March?     A.  Here  is  one  January  10th. 

Q.  Yes,  January,  February  and  March,  except  that  one  in 
which  the  date  has  been  chauged?  A.  Here  is  another  April 
2d,  here  is  another  M»y  13th. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  through  bill,  that  May  13th  ?  A.  East  St. 
Louis. 

Q.  All  the  rest  are  in  the  same  month — in  March  ?  A. 
One  February  28th. 

Q.  January,  February  and  March  ?  A.  This  double  dated 
one  is  May. 

Q.  Look  at  that  bill  for  a  moment  (referring  to  double  dated 
bill) ;  you  have  testified  that  our  fro  rata  was  $8  ?  A.  I  said, 
as  I  read  the  bill. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  what  that  $8  refers  to  ?  A.  I  un- 
derstand that  that  is  the  pro  rata  proportion  belonging  to  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  ;  they  seem  to  be  irregularly  put 
down;  sometimes  they  are  put  down  properly  and  sometimes 
they  are  put  down  improperly. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  that  $8  refers  to,  do  you?  A.  Just 
as  I  have  said — as  I  read  it ;  that  is  all ;  that  is  the  way  we 
undeistand  it  always. 

Q.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  with  reference  to  these 
bills,  that,  at  the  time  tliat  these  bills  were  made  out,  there  was 
a  war  going  on  between  the  different  roads  as  to  through  ship- 
ments ?     A.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  your  shipments  that  after  this 
stopped  that  the  local  freights  were  reduced  ;  do  you  or  do 
you  not ;  say  in  June,  July,  August,  and  along  there  ?  A.  Our 
freights  were  put  down  from  winter  rates  down  to  summer 
rates. 
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Q.  Tbey  were  reduced,  in  other  words  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  billsltliat  you  have  been  testifying  to,  or  have  had 
as  exhibits,  show  the  through  rates  from  western  roads  on  to 
New  York  and  to  various  points  in  New  York  State ;  you  do 
not  know  what  the  rates  were  over  the  western  roads  and  the 
roads  that  lead  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  do  you  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  examination  that,  with  reference  to  all 
these  charges,  the  cost  ultimately  came  out  of  the  producer, 
or  the  consumer ;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  ?  A.I  laid 
it  down  as  a  business  rule  that  New  York  will  pay  a  certain 
amount,  and  the  producer  must  pay  the  expenses  of  getting  it 
there. 

Q.  The  producer  ?     A.  The  producer,  as;  a  rule. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  total  amount,  or  have  you  testified  as 
to  the  total  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  New  York  State  ?  A. 
The  census  of  1875  puts  the  crop  of  1874  at  ten  million  and  one 
or  two  hundred  thousand,  I  think,  of  wheat  in  the  State. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  State 
don't  you,  to  be  about  5,000,000  ?     A.  No  ;  I^understand  be- 
tween four  and  five. 

Q.  Between  four  and  five  millions  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  this  State  in  pro- 
portion to  the  inhabitants  would  furnish  about  2|  bushels  a 
year  to  an  inhabitant  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  also,  as  a  further  business  proposition  in 
reference  to  the  shipment  of  wheat  from  western  States,  that 
the  tendency  is,  by  this  large  shipment  of  wheat,  to  furnish  to 
the  people  generally  wheat  at  a  less  price  than  if  they  were  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  wheat  raised  in  New  York  State — 
from  what  you  have  testified  here  that  you  know?  A.  Please 
repeat  that. 

Q.  I  say  that  by  these  shipments  made  through  to  New 
York,  instead  of  to  Baltimore  or  to  Philadelphia — in  other 
words,  by  the  wheat  coming  into  New  York  State — that  the 
consumer  in  New  York  State  is  enabled  to  get  it  at  a  less  rate 
than  if  he  depended  entirely  upon  the  wheat  raised  in  New  York 
State  ?  A.  The  consumer  in  New  York  State  is  like  every  one 
else— he  buys  where  he  can  buy  the  cheapest,  and  the  matter 
of  expense,  of  course,  comes  in. 

Q.  In  other  words — it  simply  calls  for  a  plain  answer — that 
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by  the  large  sliipment  of  western  wheat  into  this  State,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  State  are  enabled  to  purchase 
their  wheat  at  a  less  rate  than  if  they  were  to  depend  upon 
getting  about  2|  bushels  a  year  from  the  wheat  raised  in  this 
State  ;  that  simply  calls  for  a  plain  answer  ?  A.  In  the  first 
place,  2|  bushels  woiUd  not  support  a  person  during  the  year, 
and  if  he  could  not  get  it  anywhere  else,  he  would  have  to  go 
without  it. 

Q.  Then  my  question  simply  conies  up  again  in  the  way 
that  I  put  it,  that  by  the  shipment  of  through  freight  at  a 
low  rate  into  this  State,  instead  of  going  through  to  Philadel- 
phia or  Baltimore,  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  State 
procure  their  wheat  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  otherwise 
would  ;  that  is  a  simple  business  proposition  to  you  ?  A.  Yes  ; 
it  is  upon  the  supposition  that  they  could  not  get  it  from  any 
other  source ;  if  you  put  it  upon  that  I  am  ready  to  answer  it 
squarely,  but  that  state  of  things  does  not  exist. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  in 
this  State  was  ten  million  bushels  ?     A.  So  1  understand  it. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  more  needed  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people  in  this  State  than  is  raised  in  the  State  ?  A.  Yes ;  but 
the  surrounding  States,  and  even  Canada,  used  to  furnish  us 
largely. 

Q.  But  more  is  needed  in  this  State  than  is  raised  in  this 
State  ;  that  is  evident  ?     A.  That  is  evident. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Was  any  wheat  ever  imported  to  this  country  from 
Canada  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  imported  it  myself. 

Q.  How  late  a  period  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  three  or  four  years 
since. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  imported  since  that  time?  A.  I  have 
not,  and  there  has  been  none  brought  to  this  State  that  I 
know  of  ;  I  guess  it  is  four  years. 

Q.  The  current  is  the  other  way,  isn't  it?  A.  No;  it  don't 
go  either  way,  I  think. 

Q.  It  goes  to  Canada  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  goes  either  way ; 
one  year  we  brought  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  bushels 
from  Canada — one  spring. 
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By  Mr.  Gluce  : 

Q.  "When  was  tliat  ?  A.  Four  or  five  years  ago  ;  that  is,  the 
mills  of  Rochester. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  its  being  done  since ;  that  amount  of 
wbeat  being  brought  in  here  from  Canada  ?  A"  No,  sir ;  not 
since. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Have  not  the  freight  charges  from  the  west  very  con- 
siderably reduced  the  production  of  wheat  in  this  State — the 
raising  of  wheat  im  this  Stnte  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
authority  on  that,  but  that  is  what  I  hear  ;  I  hear  farmers 
complaining  continuously. 

Q.  Have  not  farmers  been  compelled  to  turn  their  farms  into 
orchards,  and  raise  other  things  than  grain,  in  consequence  of 
the  discrimination  against  them  ?  A.  They  have  resorted  to 
various  methods— cheese  and  butter  and  hops,  and  all  those 
things ;  I  don't  consider  myself  authority,  but  I  understand 
this  to  be  the  universal  complaint,  that  they  cannot  compete 
against  their  western  competitors,  because  of  the  discrimina- 
tions against  them  in  all  classes  of  farm  products. 

Q.  In  grain  ?     A.  In  grain,  and  all  others. 

Q.  This  Clawson  wheat  that  is  produced  around  and  about 
here,  does  that  command  a  less  price  in  the  markets  of  New  York 
than  the  wheat  of  the  west  ?  A.  The  Clawson  wheat  brings  a 
very  reasonably  good  price  in  New  York,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  farmers  have  been  compelled  to  raise  it ;  they 
know  themselves  it  is  poor  for  flour,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  will  not  have  it  ground  for  their  own  purposes ;  they 
will  bring  it  and  sell  it,  and  buy  their  flour,  or  exchange  it, 
and  that  has  been  another  trouble  with  millers,  that  they  can 
get  in  New  York  as  much  for  that  wheat  as  if  it  was  good  ;  it 
looks  well  and  appears  well,  and  for  foreign  trade  it  is  taken 
at  a  fair  price,  but  we  cannot  use  it. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  fair  price,  what  is  the  price  as  com- 
pared with  the  best  wheat  that  you  buy  ?  A.  It  is  about  the 
same  thing,  I  guess,  in  New  York  ;  there  is  but  little  diff'er- 
ence. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 
Q.  If  you  should  put  up  the  price  of  wheat  to  $2  or  $2.50 
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a  bushel,  it  would  increase  the  sowing  of  wheat  in  the  State, 
would't  it  ?  A.  If  nothing  else  went  up  to  correspond  it  prob- 
ably would ;  if  no  other  business  went  up  in  correspondence. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  testify  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
discrimination  in  freights  that  has  been  made  by  the  railroads 
has  tended  to  reduce  the  production  of  wheat  in  this  State ; 
do  you  consider  yourself  authority  to  testify  upon  that  subject? 
A.  I  said  I  did  not. 

Arthur  G.  Neiuton,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  Where?  A.  The  town  of  Parma,  Monroe  County. 

Q.  On  what  line  of  rail  ?  A.  I  am  near  Spencerport  Sta- 
tion. 

Q.  On  the  New  York  Central  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  cattle  also  ?     A.  Generally  grain — wheat. 

Q.  Have  you  noted  any  change  in  tJje  prodtableness  of  your 
product  within  the  last  few  years  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  j'ou  attribute  that  change  ?  A.  I  should  say 
the  competition  of  western  freights,  or  western  produce  rather, 
being  brought  to  our  market. 

Q.  In  competition  with  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  generally  sell 
wheat  and  oats. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  from  Spencerport  to  New  York  a  car 
load?  A.  I  have  not  shipped  any;  I  raise  and  sell  my  grain 
at  Spencerport. 

Q.  You  sell  it  to  shippers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  did  you  discover  that  others  west  of  you  got  for 
grain  that  goes  to  New  York,  lower  rates  of  freight  than  you 
do  ?  A.  By  conversation  with  shippers,  and  also  by  published 
statements. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  which  will  enable  this  Committee  to 
know  how  Spencerport  is  discriminated  against  on  an  equal 
volume  of  shipments?  A.  Not  definitely  as  to  Spencerport; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  your  particular  locality?     A,  I  have  examined  the 
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United  States  Census,  or  the  New  York  State  Census  for  1875, 
and  deduced  a  little  data  from  that. 

Q.  What  for  instance  ?  A.  Comparing  the  effect  of  5  cents 
per  hundred  weight  change  of  rates — what  effect  it  would  have 
upon  the  productions  of  Monroe  County  according  to  the 
census  of  1875. 

Q.  What  effect  would  that  have  ?  A.  If  it  is  an  increase  it 
has  an  effect  of  about  one  per  cent. ;  I  have  the  figures  more 
definitely  that  I  could  refer  to. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  tabular  statement  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  some- 
thing like  that;  I  have  taken  from  the  census  the  productions 
subject  to  competition,  consisting  of  barley,  oats,  beans,  ap- 
ples, grapes,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  pork,  wool,  and  some  mis- 
cellaneous products,  and  reduced  them  to  hundred  weight, 
making  three  millions  three  hundred  thousand  (3,300,000) 
hundred  weights,  subject  to  competition  by  shipments  from 
other  parts. 

Q.  Those  are  the.  products  of  this  county?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  products  of  Monroe  County ;  and  dividing  them  by  the 
number  of  farms  in  the  county,  which  is  5,859  farms,  makes  an 
average  of  $28.15  per  farm  when  we  have  5  cents  per  hundred 
weight  change  of  rates;  5  cents  per  hundred  weight  change  of 
rates  would  make  a  difference  of  $28.15  to  every  farm  on  an 
average ;  if  we  take  the  number  of  acres  in  the  county  from 
which  we  derive  income,  which  are  plowed,  pastured  or  mown, 
it  makes  it  average  63  cents  an  acre  by  a  5  cents  per  hun 
dred  weight  change  of  rate ;  if  we  take  the  assessed  valuation, 
according  to  the  Supervisor's  report,  this  $28.15  equals  over 
one  per  cent,  on  each  average  investment,  which  average  in- 
vestment for  each  farm  is  $2,730  assessed  valuation. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  So  that  the  rate  of  20  cents  a  hundred  against  Roch- 
ester would  be  equivalent  to  a  fair  rate  of  interest  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  if  we  should  take  the  assessed  valuation. 

Q.  On  all  investments  ?  A.  On  all  investments,  yes,  sir ; 
if  we  take  the  assessed  valuation  this  $28.15  will  make  6yVT 
per  cent,  per  acre  owing  to  a  change  of  5  cents  per  hundred 
weight  of  rates. 
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Q.  Have  you  observed  any  change  iu  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  farmers  around  about  you,  and  the  value  of  the  farms 
within  the  last  few  years  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  change  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  ?  A.  Somewhat 
for  th&  worse  ;  business  seemed  to  be  dull  and  it  was  a  hard 
matter  to  meet  expenses  and  pay  their  debts  and  meet  their 
obligations. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  that  you  have  noted  around 
and  about  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eochester  as  to 
the  character  of  the  product  raised  on  the  farms?  A.  Not 
very  much  unless  it  is  in  the  Hue  of  feeding  cattle ;  that  proved 
quite  unprofitable. 

Q.  Is  there  less  of  that  than  there  was  ?     A.  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  Competition  with  western  cattle  is  crushing  that  out,  is 
it  ?  A.  I  could  probably  give  my  opinion  by  saying  if  we  go 
to  Buffalo  and  buy  cattle  and  feed  them  here,  and  put  them 
upon  the  market  here,  we  are  met  by  the  same  class  of  pro- 
duction delivered  here  in  the  Eochester  markets  at  a  loss. 

Q.  From  the  west  on  a  through  rate  ;  is  that  it  ?  A.  Either 
that  or  we  pay  too  much  for  our  cattle  to  begin  with. 

Q.  You  have  grazed  cattle,  you  say ;  have  you  sent  them  to 
market  ?     A.  I  only  sell  them  to  local  butchers. 

Q.  You  do  not  sell  in  New  York  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ^hat  do  you  pay  per  carload  for  cattle  to  your  place 
from  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  generally  buy  of  a  shipper,  who  goes  to 
Buffalo ;  finding  it  by  inquiry  a  matter  of  no  profit  to  go  to 
Buffalo  myself  personally,  I  buy  of  those  that  go  there  and 
buy  two  or  three  or  more  carloads  and  bring  into  town,  and 
then  distribute  by  retailing  out  in  smaller  parcels,  cattle  and 
sheep. 

Q.  What  dojyou  pay  per  car  load  ?  A.  I  have  not  bought 
above  half  a  car  load  at  a  time ;  last  fall  I  paid  $25  a  head. 

Q.  For  shipping  them  ?  A.  No,  for  my  own  feeding  pur- 
poses. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  freight  per  car  ?  A.  I  did  not  pay 
the  freight ;  I  bought  of  a  gentleman  who  shipped  them  into 
the  town. 

Q.  How  have  you  felt  the  discrimination  ?  A.  By  the  lower 
prices  on  grain,  and  on  other  things  I  have  to  sell. 

Q.  You   are   compelled   to  bear  the   difference  in  freight 
charges  from  the  west  to  New  York  compared  with  the  freight 
17 
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charges  from  Spencerport  to  New  York  ;  is  that  it?  A.  I  thiuk 
so ;  I  allude  to  that  as  much  as  anything. 

Q.  Tour  price  on  your  farm  for  your  grain  is  regulated  by 
the  New  York  price?     A.  I  expect  it  is. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends. 

y .  Is  there  any  other  fact,  that  you  think  proper  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  this  Committee  as  to  which  I  have  not  specially 
interrogated  you ;  if  so  state  it?  A.  Not  from  any  personal 
knowledge  of  my  own. 

Q.  Have  you  gathered  any  information  which  by  common 
repute  j-ou  get  horn  your  neighbors,  if  so  let  us  have  it  ?  A.  I 
have  heard  them  say  they  could  come  here  to  Kochester  and 
get  lower  rates,  than  they  could  at  Spencerport;  one  neighbor 
spoke  of  sending  two  or  three  barrels  of  freight  to  Minnesota, 
and  on  inquiry  at  Spencerport  he  thought  that  the  rates  were 
too  high,  and  came  to  Kochester  and  obtained  rates  at  nearly 
half  the  terms. 

Q.  Then  you  could  send  goods  from  Eochester  to  Minnesota 
at  about  half  the  rate  as  from  Spencerport  to  Minnesota  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Spencerport  is  how  many  miles  west  of  Eoehester  ? 
A.  Eleven  miles. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  wheat  last  year?  A.  I  sold  at 
one  dollar. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  this  year  ?  A.  I  have  sold  at  one 
dollar. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  the  year  before — 1877?  A.  I  don't 
distinctly  remember  ;  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  $1.25. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  it  in  1876  ?  A.  I  think  about 
11.40. 

Q.  1875  ?     A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  1874?  A.  I  don't  think  I  could  go  back  any  further" 
with  any  definiteness. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  oats  this  year  ?  A.  About  a  cent  a 
pound — what  I  have  sold  for. 

Q.  What  were  they  last  year  '     A.  35  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  How  much  is  a  cent  a  pound  ?  A.  A  cent  a  pound  is  32 
cents. 
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Q.  Last  year  tliey  were  35  ;  how  much  were  they  in  1877? 
A.  About  40. 

Q.  1876?     A.  I  think  about  the  same  price. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  fruit  on  your  farm — apples  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  the  habit  with  your  orchards  here  to  have  every 
other  year  a  bearing  year,  or  dj  you  have  uniform  crops?  A. 
Usually  every  other  year,  or  the  odd  year. 

Q.  Apples  are  lowest  odd  years,  are  they  not?  A.  What 
we  term  by  the  odd  year  is  the  higher  priced  year  ;  1879  we 
call  the  high  priced  year. 

Q.  I  mean  the  year  that  there  is  the  greatest  crop  it  is 
lower  of  course  ;  has  there  been  this  gradual  reduction  since 
1874,  in  apples?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  have  considerable  of  a  monopoly  in  that  line  about 
here  ;  you  are  one  of  the  largest  apple  growing  countries  that 
there  is?     A.  What  nature  has  provided  in  our  soil. 

Q.  Certainly ;  I  say  you  are  one  of  the  largest  producers, 
that  is,  this  region  produces  very  largely  of  apples  for  export  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  for  the  New  York  market ;  there  has  not  been 
that  decline  in  that  branch,  but  in  almost  all  other  kinds  of 
products  there  has  been  that  gradiial  decline,  hasn't  there, 
from  1874,  down  ?  A.  So  far  as  our  prices  have  been  ;  yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  value  of  farm 
property,  as  you  understood  it,  had  depreciated  steadily  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  here  in  this  county  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  this  estimate  that  jou  made^with  reference  to  pro- 
ducts subject  to  competition,  that  is  going  on  the  basis,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  the  entire  acreage  of  the  county  should  be 
devoted  to  these  particular  products  in  which  there  was  com- 
petition, namely,  grain,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
omitted  from  my  statements  all  the  products  which  I  con- 
sidered as  consumed  within  the  county. 

Q.  Was  this  done  on  the  estimate  of  what  what  was  pro- 
duced, or  that  all  the  available  area  in  the  county  was  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  this  particular  kind  of  grain  ?  A.  It  was  taken 
from  the  figures  of  the  census. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Your  statement  is  based  upon  the  actual  productions  as 
given  in  the  census  report  of  1875  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  apples  per  barrel  or  per  car-load  to 
New  York,  do  you  know  ?  A.  I  suppose  somewhere  about  15 
or  20  cents  a  barrel ;  I  cannot  say  definitely,  for  I  do  not 
remember  of  asking  the  question  of  a  shipper ;  there  is  a  large 
part  of  them  shipped  by  canal,  probably  half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  apples,  although  the  railroads  are  gaining  in  their  ship- 
ments of  apples  every  year,  because  thoy  reach  more  places  of 
market — ship  in  all  directions,  east,  west  and  south. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  discrimination  in  freights  between 
Spencerport  and  the  west,  and  Eochesterand  the  west,  you  do 
not  know  anything  about  that  except  what  some  gentlemen 
have  told  you,  do  you — except  that  statement  that  you  made 
that  some  man  went  to  Rochester  and  found  out  that  the 
freights  were  about  half — is  that  what  I  understand  you  to 
say?  A.  He  is  a  neighbor,  and  he  so  stated  because  he 
shipped  them  to  one  of  his  own  family. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  S.  W.  Clark. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  _from  anybody  except  him  ; 
do  you  know  of  that  by  any  dealings  that  you  have  had  over 
the  road  with  reference  to  that  discrimination?  A.  No,  sir; 
in  conversation  about  this  subject  before  the  people  he  alluded 
to  that  as  one  of  his  experiences. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to  the  west  is 
a  fixed  rate,  no  matter  whether  the  freight  goes  from  Spencer- 
port or  from  Rochester ;  don't  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

[Intermission  from  one  to  two  p.  M.] 


Heman  Glass,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.  Farmer. 
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Q.  Where  ?     A.  Monroe  County. 

Q.  How  long  ?  A.  About  twelve  years  I  have  been  farming  ; 
I  follow  a  system  of  farming  which  we  term  farm  gardening. 

Q.  Did  you  formerly  produce  grain  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not; 
I  never  have  raised  grain ;  that  is,  to  any  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  produce  apples?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  line  of  rail  are  yon?  A.  I  am  near  Eochester  ; 
well,  on  the  Central  or  Erie ;  I  am  as  near  one  as  the  other  ;  T 
am  two  miles  from  Eochester. 

Q.  What  do  those  railway  companies  charge  you  for  apples 
to  New  York  ?  A.  I  have  not  shipped  very  recently  ;  I  have 
shipped  some  heretofore,  some  produce  ;  they  charge  me  what 
they  term  fourth  class  rates  at  22  cents  and  25  cents  ;  I  think 
they  were  the  rates  that  I  paid  per  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  special  rate?     A.- 1  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  application  for  any  to  either  road?  A. 
I  did  here  at  Eochester ;  they  gave  me  what  they  claimed  was 
special  rates,  but  I  found  afterwards  they  were  the  regular 
rates ;  I  did  not  seem  to  be  inside  the  ring  and  could  not  get 
anything  but  regular  rates. 

Q.  Did  others  get  special  rates  ?  A.  So  reported  ;  I  so  un- 
derstood, that  others  got  special  rates. 

Q.  An 3' of  your  neighbors  ?  A.  I  understood  that  the  regu- 
lar dealers — shippers — got  special  rates. 

Q.  That  compelled  the  farmer  to  sell  to  the  dealer,  I  sup- 
pose ?  A.  That  was  my  case ;  I  found  I  could  not  compete 
with  regular  shippers,  and  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  given 
it  up  and  not  attempted  to  ship. 

Q.  So  you  sell  to  the  dealer  ?  A.  I  sell  to  the  dealer ;  I 
have  to  sell  to  the  dealer. 

Q.  He  gets  a  rate,  and  thus  your  produce  finds  a  market  ? 
A.  I  found  that  the  rates  which  I  paid  were  some  2|  times 
the  reported  actual  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  that  ?  A.  I  found  that  in  Auditor 
Schuyler's  (Auditor  of  the  Canals)  report ;  in  his  recent  report 
he  reports  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  sworn  statement  of 
the  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad,  6  mills  per  ton 
per  mile  covers  all  cost  of  transportation,  and  I  find  that  the 
rate  that  I  was  paying  amounted  to  about  14  mills  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Q.  What  were  they  getting  when  they  were  getting  10  cents 
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a  hundred  from  Chicago  ;  it  amounted  to  about  4:^  cents  a 
hundred  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ?  A.  I  have  not  made  an 
exact  estimate,  but  I  understood  it  was  less  than  three  mills 
per  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  So  that  they  were  making  a  loss  on  their  through  busi- 
ness, which  they  were  making  up  on  their  local  business ;  is 
that  it  ?     A.  It  was  charged  to  us  on  our  local  business. 

Q.  Have  you  noted  any  change  in  the  character  and  nature 
of  productions  around  and  about  Rochester  in  recent  years  ? 
A.  In  some  departments. 

Q.  What,  for  instance  ?  A.  In  feeding  cattle,  for  instance  ; 
when  I  commenced  farming,  I  commenced  feeding  some  cattle 
myself,  and  I  know  it  was  a  matter  of  custom  with  the  butch- 
ers to  depend  very  largely  upon  the  local  supply  of  cattle  for 
the  Eochestor  market,  and  now  I  know  that  butchers  living 
near  me,  who  slaughter  quite  largely  for  the  Rochester  market, 
have  given  up  almost  wholly  getting  their  cattle  from  the  loca, 
suppl}"^,  and  buy  in  Buffalo  the  western  cattle  almost  exclu- 
sively, so  that  I  have  abandoned  feeding  any  cattle  whatever. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  with  your  neighbors  ?  A.  I  think  it  is 
quite  generally. 

Q.  What  change,  if  any,  have  you  noted  as  to  the  values  of 
real  property,  farming  property  ?     A.  Very  much  depreciated. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  has  been  a  depreciation,  since  1872, 
of  a  very  general  character,  arismg  from  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  our  currency  ?     A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Is  that  the  depreciation  of  which  you  speak?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  it  arises  from  various  causes. 

Q.  The  depreciation  of  which  you  speak  is  a  depreciation 
which  is  due  to  discrimination  in  railway  freights  ?  A. 
Partially  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  depreciation  due  to — all  causes  ?  A. 
I  think,  on  farming  lands  in  my  locality,  it  has  been  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Q.  A  depreciation  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  would  wipe  out 
the  value  of  the  farm  utterly,  wouldn't  it  ?  A.  Its  productive 
value,  mostly. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  depreciation  do  you  attribute  to  freight 
discriminationsagainst  the  produce  of  those  farms,  and  in  favor 
of  western  farmers  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  how  much  is  owing  to 
freight  discriminations,  only  this,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is 
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one  of  the  causes  tliat  has  entered  iuto  the  general  deprecir- 
tion,  for  the  reason  that  by  reason  of  that  we  get  a  less  prico 
for  our  farm  produce,  and,  in  a  measure,  it  diminishes  our  in- 
come, of  course — the  percentage  upon  our  income. 

Q.  The  additional  freight  charge  comes  out  of  the  producer, 
does  it?     A.  I  think  so,  almost  entirely;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  price  of  the  product  is  made  at  New  York,  independ- 
ent of  any  freight  charges  from  any  particular  point,  isn't  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  New  York,  or  the  European  market ;  I  think  per- 
haps the  European  market. 

Q.  And  whatever  difference  exists,  as  against  your  product  in 
favor  of  the  product  of  any  other  point,  you  must  sell  your 
product  so  much  less  to  make  up  the  freight — is  that  it  ?  A. 
Yes,  so  I  believe  ;  I  think  we  have  to  sell  onr  products  at  a  less 
price  than  we  would  if  a  reasonable  charge  was  made  upon 
the  products  of  all  the  different  states  west  and  east ;  if  we  paid 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  western  states  paid  the  cost 
of  transportation,  our  products  would  bring  a  better  price  than 
they  do  now. 

Q.  The  consumer  would  get  his  product  at  the  same  price  ? 
A.  I  think  so ;  very  nearly  so,  if  not  absolutely  so  ;  I  think  the 
ultimate  price  received  for  the  products  at  the  seaboard 
depends,  not  upon  the  price  that  is  charged  for  carrying  those 
articles  to  the  seaboard,  but  upon  the  amount  of  the  produc- 
tion and  the  supply,  and  the  European  demand. 

Q.  Has  that  depreciation  been  constant  and  progressive? 
A.  That  depreciation  of  real  estate  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  It  has  been  steady  lor  the  last  five  or  six  years 
perhaps,  or  gradual. 

Q.  It  culminated  when — when  was  the  lowest  point  reached  ? 
A.  So  far  as  real  estate  is  concerned  I  think  we  are  there  now. 

Q.  Have  you  felt  any  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  better  times 
within  the  past  six  months  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  we  have 
not  received  any  better  prices  as  yet. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  within  your  knowledge  in  relation 
to  freight  transportation  as  to  which  I  have  not  specially  put 
any  questions,  and  -^^hich  you  think  it  is  of  moment  that  this 
Committee  should  know  ?  A.  There  is  one  other  matter  that 
perhaps  I  might  speak  of,  and  that  is  the  relative  depreciation  of 
farm  products  with  other  things ;  that  is,  of  what  we  call  articles 
of  consumption  that  farmers  use ;   I  know  that  in  some  farm 
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products  the  depreciation  has  been  very  much  more  largely 
than  in  the  articles  that  we  buy ;  I  believe  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated that,  taking  the  general  farm  supplies,  groceries,  cloth- 
ing and  dry  goods — and  just  right  here  I  want  to  make  one 
correction :  when  I  said  one  hundred  per  cent.  I  meant  one- 
half  ;  it  should  have  been  fifty  per  cent. ;  now  I  state  the  same 
thing  again,  that  tlie  depreciation  has  been  in  those  articles 
about  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  is  what  I  meant  to  say  about  real 
estate ;  I  meaiit  to  say  one-half ;  and  on  certain  products 
which  I  raise  they  are  three  to  four  times  less  than  they  were 
twelve  years  ago  ;  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  while  our  sup- 
plies which  we  purchase  are  about  a  half  less,  generally,  I  think, 
that  the  farm  products  which  I  sell  are  from  three  to  four  times 
less ;  for  instance,  when  I  commenced  farming  I  could  sell 
apples  from  four  dollars  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  barrel ; 
I  am  now  selling  those  apples  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollar ;  I  could  sell  potatoes  then,  and  did  sell  potatoes,  at 
twelve  shillings  a  bushel. 

By  Mr.  Shipman: 

Q,  "When  are  you  speaking  of?  A.  When  I  commenced 
farming,  about  12  years  ago,  I  could  sell  potatoes  then  and 
did  sell  them  at  12  shillings  a  bushel ;  I  am  now  selling  them 
for  35  cents,  and  I  have  sold,  which  I  raised  considerably  for 
market  and  shipped  some  ;  of  onions — I  sold  them  then  from  $2 
to  20  shillings  a  bushel ;  I  am  now  selling  for  50  cents  a  bushel ; 
so  that  in  many  things  which  I  raise  the  depreciation  has  been 
three  to  four  fold;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  I  pay  for 
labor,  whereas  I  used  to  pay  $1.50  a  day  for  labor  I  now  have 
to  pay  $1 ;  it  has  been  nowhere  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  depreciation  on  my  products. 

By  Mr.  Steknje  : 

Q.  The  plows  that  yon  use,  and  the  iron  generally  that  you 
use,  how  much  depreciation  has  there  been  on  that?  A. 
Somewhere  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  depreciation  been  in  railroad  trans- 
portation freights?  A.  That  I  conld  not  say,  as  I  had  no  ex- 
perience in  shipping  at  that  time  ;  there  is  one  other  fact  that 
I  would  like  to  state,  perhaps  it  may  have  a  bearing  on  this 
question,  although  not  directly  affecting  the  railroads  of  this 
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State  ;  as  to  the  present  prices  of  apples  that  we  are  selling — 
it  touches  this  question  ;  although  we  have  had  what  we  call  a 
short  crop  ;  this  year  we  have  sold  our  apples  for  less  so  far 
than  we  sold  at  last  year  when  we  had  a  large  crop  ;  some- 
what less,  and  come  to  inquire  into  the  cause  ol  it  we  were 
told  that  the  reason  was  this  ;  that  the  western  fruit  growers 
were  shipping  their  apples  from  Cincinnati  to  Montreal,  which 
is  our  market  for  early  fruit ;  we  sell  to  dealers  and  tbey  send 
to  Montreal ;  that  they  were  shipping  apples  from  Cincinnati 
to  Montreal  5  cents  a  barrel  cheaper  than  we  could  get  from 
otir  port  here  to  Montreal,  and  that  was  the  cause  which  the 
buyers  assigned  as  a  reason  why  they  were  paying  us  a  low 
price  for  apples. 

Q.  Anything  else  ?  A.  Nothing  else  that  I  think  of  that  I 
care  to  state. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  makes  your  butchers  buy  their  beef  in  Buffalo  now 
instead  of  here  ?     A.  Thej'  say  they  can  buy  it  cheaper. 

Q.  People  most  always  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest, 
don't  they?     A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  buy  wherever  you  can  buy  cheapest  ?  A.  I  suppose 
that  is  the  rule. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  reduction  that  you  have  given  in 
apples  and  potatoes  and  onions,  is  all  due  to  railroad  freights  ? 
A.  Not  wholly  so. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  charge  to  the  railroad  ?  A.  I  cannot 
say  how  much. 

Q.  Do  they  bring  large  amounts  of  potatoes  and  apples  and 
onions  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  ?  A.  Sometimes  they  are 
shipped  in  here  considerably  ;  some  years. 

Q.  Not  in  here  are  they  ?     A.  They  have  been  shipped  here. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  Milwaukee  people  compete 
with  you  here  ?  A.  I  don't  say  Milwaukee ;  I  say  western 
potatoes  are  sometimes  shipped  here. 

Q.  And  sold  here  in  Kochester  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  know 
from  what  points  in  the  West ;  we  have  suffered  from  that 
frequently, 

Q.  Which  road  do  you  ship  over  generally  ?  A.  New  York 
Central. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  apples  and  potatoes  and  onions — 
18 
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where  did  you  ship  them  to  when  you  did  ship  ?  A.  I  shipped 
them  to  Boston  and  to  New  York. 

Q.  By  the  car  load  ?     A.  By  the  car  load. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  a  car  load  to  Boston  ?  A.  I  have  not 
got  my  bills  here ;  I  looked  at  one  bill  to  New  York,  a  car 
load  was  $65  and  some  cents ;  I  think  a  car  load  to  Boston 
was  about  $70,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  How  much  to  New  York?  A.  $65  and  some  cents,  I 
think. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?     Two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  You  made  more  money  then  than  you  do  now,  didn't 
you  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  lost  money  by  it  every  time— nearly 
every  time  I  tried  to  ship. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  sold  your  articles  for  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  you  do  now  ?  A.  That  was  when  I 
sold  here ;  that  was  long  ago  ;  that  was  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  You  ship  largely  over  the  New  York  Central  ?  A.  I 
think  all  that  I  shipped  was  over  the  Central ;  I  do  not  ship 
largely ;  I  never  bought  to  ship ;  I  simply  shipped  my  own 
products. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  could  not  get  special  rates  because 
you  were  not  in  the  ring  ?  A.  I  said  I  supposed  that  was  the 
reason. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply  for  a  special  rate  ?  A.  I  applied 
to  Mr.  Cummings. 

Q.  A  special  agent  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  Cummings  refer  you  to  anybody  ?  A.  Mr. 
Cummings  said  he  would  write  and  see  what  he  could  do  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  he  gave  me  that  as  the  result  of  his  correspond- 
ence ;  I  don't  know  who  he  wrote  to. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  were  o'jliged  to  sell  to  the  dealer 
here  on  account  of  not  getting  special  rates  ?  A.  No  ;  I  said  I 
was  obliged  to  sell  to  the  dealer  here  because  I  could  not  ship 
at  a  profit. 

Q.  You  did  not  try  any  shipments  by  canal  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  would  not  have  served  your  purpose  ?  A.  I  could 
not  ship  by  canal ;  that  is,  I  never  made  the  attempt  to  ship 
by  canal. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  what  rates  yon  oonld  liave  got  there? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  special  grievance  against  the  railroads 
in  this  State  because  they  cannot  ship  your  goods  for  you 
direct  to  Montreal  cheaper,  or  because  they  bring  the  western 
products  there  ?  A.  I  don't  suppose  the  roads  of  this  State 
have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

Frederick  P.  Boot,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  farmer  ?  A.  I  have  been  on 
a  farm  all  my  lifetime ;  I  have  been  in  the  management  of  a 
farm  since  1833. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  a  farm  ?  A.  I  have  been  on 
the  farm  where  I  now  reside  some  sixty-three  ygars. 

Q.  And  where  is  it  that  you  do  reside — where  is  3'our  farm  ? 
A.  In  the  town  of  Sweden,  Monroe  County,  near  Brockport. 

Q.  On  the  line  of  what  railroad  ?  A.  Niagara  Falls  branch 
of  the  Central. 

Q.  Have  you  the  canal  ?     A.  We  have. 

Q.  You  remember  a  time,  then,  before  the-  canal  was  in 
existence  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  long  before  any  railway  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  your  farm  per  acre  before  the 
canal  came  into  existence?  A.  Perhaps  $15,  or  thereabouts  ; 
from  $15  to  $20. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  farm  is  it  ?  A.  I  have  between  700  and 
800  acres. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  farm  after  the  canal  was  in 
operation,  and  before  the  railv/ay  came?  A.  It  was  in- 
creased materially  ;  perhaps  lands  that  had  been  previously 
sold  and  had  been  valued  at  from  $15  to  $20,  certainly  rose  to 
$30  and  $40,  and  some,  perhaps,  as  high  as  $50. 

Q.  Then  came  the  railway  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  increased  the  value  of  your  farm  for  the  time  being, 
didn't  it,  still  more  ?  A.  Perhaps  it  had  a  temporary  effect  on 
the  value  of  lands  when  railroads  were  first  constructed ;  I 
think  it  did. 

Q.  In  what  way  ;  how  did  it  affect  the  value  of  your  prop- 
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erty?  A.  Perhaps  not  otherwise  than  making  facilities  for 
travel  and  communication  generally. 

Q.  But^iu  money  value ;  how  did  it  affect  the  money  value 
of  your  farm?     A.  I  couldn't  tell,  but  not  very  materially. 

Q.  The  railway  continued  to  operate,  and  the  canal  con- 
tinued to  run  ;  how  subsequently  was  the  value  of  your  farm 
affected,  and  when  was  the  highest  price  ?  A.  The.  highest 
price  our  lands  have  ever  borne  was,  perhaps,  during  the  time 
of  excitement  during  the  war  and  immediately  following,  but 
previous  to  that  time  the  lands — from  1850  to  1860,  perhaps — 
did  not  change  very  much  in  value. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  between  1850  and  1860?  A.  Lands 
bore  different  prices  according  to  the  improvements  and  loca- 
tion ;  I  remember  in  my  own  case  about  1850  I  bought  an  ad- 
joining farm  of  160  acres,  and  paid  $50  an  acre. 

Q.  Then  during  the  war  and  after  the  war  you  figured  up 
your  prices  on  your  farms  a  good  deal,  didn't  you  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  ?  A.  Such  lands  as  had  been  sold  for 
$50  an  acre,  were  worth  $100,  and  in  some  favorable  localities 
they  might  have  been  worth  more,  and  I  presume  lands  very 
nearly  doubled  in  value  during  the  times  of  inflation. 

Q.  Now  they  have  gone  down,  since  the  time  of  inflation 
stopped?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  gone  down  to  where?  A.  They  have  gone 
down — I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  where,  really  ;  there  are  no 
sales  of  laud  now  in  our  locality. 

Q.  They  have  gone  below,  haven't  they,  where  they  were 
before  inflation  began  ?  A.  In  worth  they  have  gone  below, 
because  they  will  not  produce  as  much  return — income,  as  they 
would  in  18C0. 

Q.  They  produce  as  much  ?  A.  They  produce  as  much,  but 
they  will  not  produce  as  much  profit. 

Q.  The  profits  now,  between  1879  and  1880,  on  your  farms, 
are  less  than  they  were  between  1850  and  1860  ?  A.  The 
profits,  I  say  now,  of  a  farm,  are  less  than  they  were  in  1850 
and  1860. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  lessened  profitableness  of 
your  farms  now,  compared  with  the  period  anterior  to  the  war? 
A.  The  principal  cause  is,  doubtless,  western  competition,  and 
that  is  made  much  worse  by  discriminations  in  transportation. 
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Q.  Discriminations  against  you  ?  A.  Discriminations 
against  us. 

Q.  How  have  those  discriminations  manifested  themselves 
to  you  ?  A.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  our  products  a  percentage 
below  what  we  could  otherwise  sell  them  if  we  had  equal 
rates  with  the  west  in  transportation — a  certain  percentage 
less. 

Q.  And  your  products  are  what  ?  A.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
corn,  potatoes,  fruit,  pork,  beef,  &c.,  all  kinds. 

Q.  Do  you  in  all  those  products  come  in  competition  with 
the  western  market  ?     A.  We  do. 

Q.  Is  the  producer  compelled  to  bear  the  difference  of  trans- 
portation rates,  whatever  they  may  be,  between  the  western 
points  and  the  seaboard,  as  against  you?  A.  I  think  the  pro- 
ducer bears  all  the  difference  in  the  price  of  his  products  en- 
tirely. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  per  hundred  from  your  point  to 
New  York  ?     A.  T  am  not  a  shipper  myself. 

Q.  You  know  what  shippers  pay  ?  A.  I  know  what  the 
rates  are  ;  the  buyers  tell  me  what  the  rates  are  frona  our 
point. 

Q.  What  are  the  open  schedule  rates  from;  your  point  to 
New  York  ?  A.  About  20  to  25  cents  they  have  been ;  in 
years  past  you  mean,  I  suppose  ;  from  20  to  25  cents  a  hun- 
dred, but  most  of  our  dealers  have  had  special  rates,  from  15  to 
20  cents,  according  to  circumstances  and  according  to  the  bar- 
gain they  could  make. 

Q.  From  your  point  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  fourth  class  freight  ?     A.  Yes,  on  fourth  class  freight. 

Q.  Your  freight  is  almost  all  fourth  class,  isn't  it  ?  A.  It  is 
so  I  believe. 

Q.  If  a  western  shipper  gets  a  rate  of  ten  cents  a  hundred 
then  you  have  to  take  off  5  cents  a  hundred  from  your  pro- 
duce, is  that  it  ?  A.  That  is  it ;  I  estimate  that  the  discrimina- 
tions against  the  products  of  the  State  of  New  York  amount 
to  not  far  from  5  per  cent  of  the  value,  as  near  as  I  can  esti- 
mate the  discriminations  against  New  York  State  freights  on 
their  products. 

Q.  Is  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  profits  ?  A.  It 
is  all  the  profit,  for  I  claim  there  is  really  no  profit  in  our  pro- 
ducts that  we  raise  now  ;  it  takes  all  our  profit  in  the  main. 
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Q.  Ho-w7do  you  arrive  at  tliat  oonclasiou  ?  A.  1  know  a|)orit 
what  it  costs  to  raise  grain ;  in  the  State  of  New  York  we 
cannot  raise  wheat  for  any  less  than  $1  a  bnshel ;  the  general 
average  cost  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  above  $1  a 
bushel,  according  to  my  best  judgment  and  information,  and  T 
am  pretty  well  posted  I  think. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  farmer  Jail  your  lifetime  ?  A.  I  have 
been  a  farmer  all  my  lifetime,  and  I  have  read  a  good  deal, 
and  investigated  the  subject,  and  have  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  leading  farmers  in  the  State  ;  the  rate  that  western 
produce  is  carried  for  I  know  only  from  common  report,  com- 
mon admission  and  testimony  that  has  been  given,  and  which 
I  jdoubt  not  is  true ;  I  know  about  what  our  freights  are 
here,  and  I  estimate  the  difference  to  amount  to  not  far  from  5 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  sales,  and  I  say  that,  in  the  State  ' 
of  New  York,  estimating  the  entire  farm  sales  of  the  State 
according  to  the  census  returns  and  statistics,  would  amount 
to  a  sum  of  upwards  of  six  million  dollars  tax  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  These  discriminations  against  them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
is  my  judgment  and  estimation. 

Q.  It  has  been  claimed  here  that  if  the  rates  for  western 
farm  produce  would  go  up  so  that  the  discrimination  should 
not  exist  against  the  New  York  farmer,  assuming  that  the  rates 
should  be  maintained  at  the  present  rates  as  against  the 
New  York  farmer,  that  the  consumer  in  New  York  City 
would  have  to  bear  that  difference  of  rate ;  is  that 
so  ?  A.  That  is  not  so,  according  to  my  observation 
and  belief ;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  make  a  penny's 
difference  with  the  consumer  in  the  City  of  New 
York  whether  the  freights  from  Chicago  were  10  cents  a 
hundred,  or  20  cents  a  hundred,  or  25  cents  a  hundred  ;  the 
cost  of  transportation  comes  wholly  out  of  the  producer ;  I  have 
noticed  it  in  my  business  often,  when,  if  there  was  a  little  ad- 
vance in  prices  in  New  York  City,  and  a  little  advance  in 
freights  at  the  same  time,  which  often  occurs  at  the  close  of 
canal  navigation,  it  would  not  affect  our  market  at  all ;  the 
buyers  would  say,  "  We  cannot  advance  our  prices,  because 
freights  have  advanced  equal  to  the  advance  of  the  commodity 
in  New  York  ;  therefore,  you  must  bear  it ;  we  cannot  pay  you 
any  more  ;"  therefore,  I  think  the  farmer  has  nothing  to  say 
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as  to  the  price  of  his  product ;  it  is  worth  what  it  will  bring 
in  the  New  York  market,  after  deducting  cost  of  transportation 
and  commissions. 

Q.  Therefore,  when  rates  go  down  in  the  West,  the  farmer 
in  the  West  gets  the  difference  ?     A.  He  bears  the  difference. 

Q.  He  gets  the  difference  ?  A.  When  it  goes  down  he  gets 
the  difference. 

Q.  And  when  they  go  up  he  bears  the  difference?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  consumer  pays  the  same  ?  A.  The  consumer  pays 
the  same. 

Q.  The  price'is  fixed  by  the  amount  of  the  demand  in  Eu- 
rope, wholly  so,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes  ;  wholly  so. 

Q.  And  that  affects  every  article  that  a  farmer  in  the  west 
or  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  to  sell  off  his  farm,  whether 
it  is  shipped  or  consumed  in  the  neighborhood  ?  A.  If  the 
farmers  of  Monroe  County  sell  their  products,  and  they  are 
consumed  in  the  City  of  Rochester,  it  makes  no  difference ;  he 
has  to  bear  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  New 
York  City,  because  prices  are  established  for  just  what  the  ar- 
ticle is  worth  in  New  York  after  deducting  transportation. 

Q.  What  are  the  profits  of  your  farm,  or  of  any  farm  of  a 
like  nature  in  your  neighborhood,  estimating  the  investment  in 
the  land  at  about  $50  an  acre  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  under- 
stand your  question. 

Q.  Estimating  the  value  of  your  farm  at  $50  an  acre,  what 
are  the  profits  made  by  your  farm  of  700  or  800  acres  ;  what 
return  do  you  get  for  the  investment  of  your  money  ?  A.  Es- 
timating the  farm  at  $50  an  acre,  and  reckoning  the  value  of 
the  interest  on  the  investment  ? 

Q.  800  acres  would  be  $40,000  ?  A.  Then  in  addition  to 
that  there  is  stock  and  implements  on  the  farm,  which  amount 
to  a  large  item  more. 

Q.  How  much  more  for  an  800  acre  farm  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
as  I  could  tell  without  making  an  inventory. 

Q.  A  rough  estimate  ?  A.  Perhaps  |5,000 ;  may  be  up- 
wards. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  nearer  $10,000?  A.  Yes,  sir;  nearer 
$10,000. 

Q.  Would  $5,000  buy  all  the  implements,  the  stock,  the 
houses  and  the  barn  for  an  800  acre  farm  ?    A.  Oh,  no ;  by  no 
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means  ;  my  buildings  cost  all  my  land  would  sell  for  to-day 
on  my  home  farm ;  my  home  farm  would  not  sell  to-day 
for  one  cent  more  than  the  buildings  have  cost  me. 

Q.  You  may  be  an  extravagant  builder?  A.  I  don't  say  my 
whole  land,  but  my  home  farm;  my  homestead  is  about  200 
acres,  or  175. 

Q.  Take  an  800  acre  farm  in  your  neighborhood,  on  the 
basis  of  $50  an  acre,  which  is  $40,000,  put  upon  that  a  fair 
farm  house  and  the  necessary  barns,  implements,  horses  and 
stock  to  work  it,  what  would  be  the  investment  in  addition  to 
the  $40,000  ?  A.  There  is  a  very  great  variation  in  the  value 
of  farm  buildings ;  it  is  almost  imposible  to  give  any  estimate 
of  what  they  would  be  worth  on  an  average  ;  some  farms  have 
buildings  valued  at  $10,000,  and  others  of  $3,000,  or  $1,C00;  it 
is  difficult  to  tell ;  I  spoke  of  my  own ;  I  have  expended  con- 
siderable money  in  buildings. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  a  fair  criterion,  therefore,  if  you 
spent  more  money  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  run  your 
farm  for  the  mere  purpose  of  farming  ?  A.  Good  farm  build- 
ings, on  a  farm  of  200  acrss,  can  be  erected  for  $5,000  or 
$6,000. 

Q.  And  the  stock  and  implements  ?  A.  The  stock  and  im- 
plements would  be  worth,  may  be,  $3,000  more ;  may  be, 
14,000. 

Q.  That  would  be  $8,000  ;  now,  on  that  investment  of  $48,- 
000,  what  return  does  it  pay,  under  present  circumstances  ? 
A.  Our  seasons  vary,  and  the  income  of  the  farm  varies ; 
prices  vary  ;  we  cannot  tell  what  it  is  with  any  precision,  but 
it  is  the  common  understanding  among  farmers  that  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  the  past  five  years,  if  we  bring  the  year 
around  and  pay  family  expenses,  it  is  all  we  expect ;  there  has 
been  no  money  made  in  Monroe  County  in  agriculture  for  the 
last  five  years,  according  to  my  best  judgment ;  I  think  to-day 
the  farms  of  Monroe  County,  in  the  last  five  years,  have  lost 
money  rather  than  gained. 

Q.  That  there  are  heavier  mortgages  upon  their  property  ? 
A.  There  are  heavier  mortgages  aud  more  indebtedness  on  the 
farms  in  Monroe  County  to-day  than  there  was  five  years 
ago. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  making  your  expenses,  what  do  you 
estimate  a  farmer's  to  be  upon  a  farm  representing  an  invest- 
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ment  of  $40,000  or  $50,000?     A.  His  expenses  would  be  $3,000 
or  $4,000  a  year. 

Q.  And  if  he  makes  that,  you  say  he' lias  done,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  well  ?     A.  He  thinks  he  has  done  very  well. 

Q.  You  remember  a  time  when  he  did  a  good  deal  better 
than  that  don't  you?  A.  I  do ;  I  remember  a  time  when  I 
cleared  off  of  my  farm  $7,000  in  oue  year. 

Q.  When  you  say  cleared,  you  mean  over  and  above  ex- 
penses ?  A.  Over  and  above  all  expenses  ;  I  cleared  $7,000  in 
one  year  off  of  my  farm,  over  and  above  expenses. 

Q.  That  includes  the  living  expenses  ?  A.  That  includes 
livins  expenses ;  yes,  sir  ;  I  made  a  net  gain  ;  I  think  that  was 
1854.' 

Q:  What  was  the  cost  to  you  and  to  your  neighbors  of  rais- 
ing wheat  for  the  New  York  market  last  year  ?  A.  Do  you 
mean  the  present  crop,  or  the  crop  of  1878  ? 

Q.  The  crop  of  1878  ?  A.  The  crop  of  1878  was  an  extra- 
ordinary crop. 

Q.  Good  or  bad  ?  A.  Good,  extraordinarily  good,  except- 
ing that  wheat  was  somewhat  damaged  by  the  rain  and  the 
quality  was  not  as  good  ;  the  yield  was  very  large  and  the  crop 
was  uniformly  above  an  average,  but  the  quality  was  diminish- 
ed, which  led  to  the  prejudice  against  the  Clawson  wheat  that 
has  been  so  much  spoken  of ;  the  quality  of  wheat  was  not  as 
good. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  crop  was  large,  what  do  you  produce 
per  acre  ?  A.  My  own  crop  last  year  averaged  between  '60  and 
40  bushels  per  acre. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  mth  western  farmers?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  tell ;  they  have  raised  as  large  crops  in 
the  west ;  our  lands  are  capable  of  producing  as  much  per  acre 
as  any  lands  that  we  have  in  our  country,  probably,  under  good 
tilage  ;  I  think  there  are  no  lands  in  the  west  that  produce  any 
more  abundantly  than  ours  under  a  good  cultivation,  still  they 
raise  grain  in  the  west  cheaper  than  we  do  because  they  are  at 
no  expense  for  fertilizers,  and  their  land  being  in  a  virgin  state 
produces  with  less  labor. 

Q.  Does  not  the  fact  that  there  is  less  grazing  and  stock 
raising  in  and  about  your  neighborhood  now  by  reason  of  the 
discrimination  against  New  York  cattle,  increase  the  price  of 
manure  to  you  ?     A.  It  does. 
19 
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Q.  So  that  you  are  affected  so  far  as  the  working  of  your 
farm  is  concerned,  by  the  discriminaiion  against  the  cattle  ? 
A.  We  are  largely  affected  in  that  way ;  a  few  years  ago  cattle 
were  bought  through  our  section,  drovers  were  around  al- 
most every  day  in  the  atitumn  and  winter  buying  fat  cattle  for 
the  eastern  market,  and  now  I  have  not  seen  a  drover  buying 
stock  in  our  town  for  two  or  three  years  past ;  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  one  ;  there  has  been  no  stock  bought  for  the  east- 
ern market. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  hard  experience  with  the  railways  in 
relation  to  shipping  cattle  ?  A.  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
that  way  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  your  neighborhood  in 
relation  to  the  raising  and  grazing  of  cattle?  A.  There' has 
been  a  decrease  in  raising  stock  ;  there  are  not  as  many  stock 
fattened ;  it  was  the  practice  of  farmers  some  years  ago  of 
buying  western  stock,  at  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  and  bringing  it 
home  on  their  farms  and  feeding  through  the  winter  and  sell- 
ing them  in  the  spring  for  the  eastern  market,  both  cattle  and 
sheep  ;  now  that  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  ;  I  believe  it  is 
entirely  abandoned  in  our  town  ;  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
any  fattened  last  year  in  that  way. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested,  during  the  course  of  this'  investi- 
gation, that  the  farmer  can  produce,  instead  of  grain,  other 
products,  in  which  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  western  far- 
mer, even  with  his  rate  of  transportation  ;  what  are  those  pro- 
ducts ?  A.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  advantage  in  that  re- 
spect ;  that  is,  the  common  farmers,  remote  from  the  City ; 
farmers  about  the  City  can  raise  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the 
City  market,  but  the  farmer  remote  from  the  City  has  no  ad- 
vantage of  that  kind  that  is  nob  possessed  in  the  west. 

Q.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  thought,  in  the  examination  Avhich  was 
had  at  Saratoga,  that  all  that  a  farmer  in  New  York  State 
needed  to  do  to  be  prosperous  again  was  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  competition  by  raising  something  else ;  now,  you  are  a 
farmer,  and  have  been  so  all  your  life  ;  do  you  know  what  to 
raise  to  adapt  yourself  to  those  circumstances  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  we  can  raise  that  they  cannot  raise  equally  as  well  in  the 
west ;  there  has  been  some  excitement  in  some  localities  over 
the  beet  sugar  industry,  which  has  been  found  very  profitable 
iu  France  and  Germany,  but  we  here  have  no  advantage  over 
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the  west ;  they  are  engaged  in  that  industry  at  the  west  quite 
as  much  as  we  are  here;  I  know  of  no  advantage  that  we 
possess  at  all ;  we  have  a  good  locality  for  fruit,  and  that  has  been 
often  spoken  of  as  a  substitute  for  grain  growing,  but  we  find 
that  the  western  country  is  about  as  well  adapted  to  fruit  gen- 
erally as  ours  is  ;  perhaps  not  raising  the  same  kinds  of  fruit, 
but  other  varieties  of  fruit,  that  take  the  place  ;  I  don't  know 
that  we  have  any  special  advantage. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  discriminations  continue  against  you, 
wiping  out  your  advantages  of  locality,  there  is  nothing  that 
you  can  do  to  save  the  value  ot  your  farms,  is  there?  A;  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  anything  that  we  can  resort  to  that 
will  not  come  in  competition  with  the  west,  or  the  west  will 
come  in  competition  with  us — no  industry  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  to  which  your  attention,  as  a  far- 
mer, has  been  drawn,  in  relation  to  transportation  questions, 
and  as  to  which  I  have  not  specially  put  any  questions  ;  if  so, 
you  can  state  that  fact  to  the  Committee  without  being  specially 
questioned?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  specially  ; 
there  have  been  some  things  in  relation  to  railroad  transport- 
ation that  I  cannot  understand ;  how  they  should  in  one  case 
charge  the  transient  shipper— you  know  as  transient  shippers, 
we  are  subject  to  a  certain  schedule  of  rates,  but  we  often  see 
it  double  in  one  instance  what  it  is  in  another ;  the  farmers  in 
our  town  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ordering  fertilizers — go  and 
•order  a  car-load  ;  a  few  days  ago  I  ordered  a  car-load  of  plas- 
ter from  Scottsville,  some  12  miles  south  of  here,  to  be  shipped 
to  Brockport ;  when  it  came  there  the  freight  charges  were 
$9.70 ;  at  about  the  same  time  I  ordered  a  car-load  of  phos- 
phate to  be  shipped  from  the  City  of  Eochester,  12  miles 
nearer  Brockport  than  Scottsville,  and  the  charges  on  that,  I 
believe  were  $16.26,  on  just  the  same  weight,  one  car-load  ;  I 
don't  understand  why  it  is  so. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  that  carload  of  plaster?  A. 
A.  About  $3  a  ton. 

Q.  How  many  tons  ?     A.  Ten  tons. 

Q.  $30?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  carload  of  phosphates  ?  A. 
A  car-load  of  phosphate  was  valued  at  $27  a  ton — $28. '0  a  ton. 
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Q.  How  many  tons  ?     A.  Ten  tons. 

Q.  $280  and  over?     A.  Yes,  I  think  about  that. 

Q.  What  year  was  it  that  you  made  that  $7,000?  A.  In 
1854. 

Q.  What  article  was  it  that  you  made  it  off  from  ?  A.  I 
made  it  largely  of  wheat — wheat  and  other  grain. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send  your  wheat  ?  A.  I  sold  it  in  Brock- 
port. 

Q.  Was  it  milled  there  ?  A.  No,  sir,  not  all  of  it,  some  of  it 
was  milled  there,  and  some  of  it  was  shipped. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  railroad  freight  was  per 
car  from  Spencerport — did  you  say  you  lived  there  ?  A.  I  live 
near  Brockport. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  per  car  by  railroad  from  New  York 
to  Brockport  in  1854?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  first  place  there  was  not  any  railroad  running 
there,  was  there  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  So  it  went  by  railroad  down  to  Albany,  and  down  the 
Hudson  River,  or  went  by  canal  .-^  A.  It  went  by  canal  usually; 
I  don't  know  that  the  railroads  carried  freight  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  sell  your  wheat  at  per  bushel  ?  A.  I  sold 
that  wheat,  some  of  it,  at  $2,  and  some  at  $2.25,  and  some  at 
$2.31  ;  I  believe  I  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  it  at  $2.31. 

Q.  How  soon  did  grain  come  to  be  shipped  through,  about 
what  year,  from  Brockport  to  New  York,  by  railroad?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  could  tell ;  not  until  the  Niagara.  Falls 
Branch  was  constructed ;  I  forget  the  year  ;  I  think  it  was 
some  time  past  1850  when  that  was  built. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  cost  ol  sending  grain  to  New 
York  was  at  the  time  you  made  this  $7,000?  A.  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  as  cheap  as  it  is  now  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  near,  was  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  then  that  the  falling  off  in  freights  should  have 
destroyed  your  capacity  to  make  $7,000  ?  A.  The  faUing  off 
in  freights  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  it  is  cheaper  now ;  you  can  send  to  New  York 
cheaper  now  than  you  could  then  ?  A.  Of  course  our  market 
was  always  controlled  by  supply  and  demand ;  when  there  are 
short  crops  prices  are  high  usually. 

Q.  Then  the  grain  fields  at  the  west  were  not  penetrated 
by  any  means  of  communication  ?    A.  No,  sir  ;  very  little. 
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Q.  lis  not  the  great  rlifficulty  the  fact  that  you  are 
brought  into  competition  with  the  western  farmer?  A. 
The  western  production  has  sflpplied  the  market  so  lai'gely 
that  prices  have  declined,  doubtless,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  Europe  ;  if  it  was  not  for  the  great  surplus  of  the  West 
the  markets  of  Europe  at  the  present  time  would  be  perhaps 
25  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  now,  and  maybe  50  per  cent.- 
I  don't  know  where  they  would  get  their  bread  ;  but  that  does 
not  wholly  account  for  thb  depressed  condition  of  agriculture 
in  western  New  York ;  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  shorter 
distance  of  transportation  and  should  be  entitled  to  a  less  rate 
of  freight ;  that  is,  less  freight. 

Q.  Tour  idea,  I  suppose,  is  that  you  should  have  your  freight 
carried  at  the  same  rate  per  mile  that  the  Milwaukee  farmer 
has  his  ?  A.  We  think  we  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  our 
nearer,  shorter  transportation. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  application  of  the  phrase  that 
the  steam  engine  has  annihilated  space  as  well  as  time  ?  A. 
Not  wholly  ;  we  claim  the  right  of  an  advantage  from  our  loca- 
tion. 

Q.  You  remember  the  year  1836  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  made  a  pot  of  money  that  year,  didn't  you,  in  rais- 
ing wheat  ?  A.  Well,  prices  were  very  high  in  1836  and  our 
crops  were  extremely  poor. 

Q.  You  recollect  we  imported  wheat  from  Odessa  that  year 
in  large  qjiantities  ?     A.  I  recollect  it  very  well. 

Q.  And — perhaps  you  have  forgotten  that — we  imported 
the  wild  carrot  that  pervades  this  continent  now  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  when  we  imported  it ;  I  know  it  was  brought  from 
Europe  to  this  country  some  time  and  that  it  is  pretty  well 
spread  over  the  country  now. 

Q.  It  came  in  the  Black  Sea  tvheat  in  1836?  A.  That 
might  have  been  the  time. 

Q.  In  your  other  speculations  have  you  speculated  upon  the 
fact  as  to  whether  the  wheat  crop  at  the  west  could  be  moved 
to  the  seaboard  at  those  rates  of  freight  which  you  would  deem 
adequate  to  protect  your  farm  here  ;  that  is,  if  you  could  have 
a  rate  of  freight  from  here  to  New  York  and  intermediate  sta- 
tions thiat  you  think  would  enable  you  to  pursue  farming  re- 
muneratively, have  you  considered  whether  at  thatrate  of  freight 
the  western  crops  could  be  moved  at  all  ?  A.  I  don't  know  any 
reason  why  they  could  not. 
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Q.  Througli  New  York,  I  mean  ?  A,  I  don't  know  of  any 
reason  why  they  could  not  be  moved ;  they  would  have  to  he 
purchased  of  the  producer  at  a'lower  rate  ;  that  is  all  the  effect 
that  I  can  see  that  higher  rates  from  the  west  and  lower  rates 
to  New  York'would  have  ? 

Q.  Then  this  legislation  that  would  build  up  the  farmer  of 
New  York  would  skin  the  farmer  of  the  west  wouldn't  it  ?  A. 
It  would  not  skin  them,  it  would  give  them  an  equal  chance 
with  us ;  it  would^  give  them  an  eqilal  chance  in  relation  to 
their  location  ;  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  advantages 
that  we  who  are  neairer  the  market  are ;  distance  is  considera- 
ble of  an  item ;  locality  is  almost  everything  in  the  value  of  real 
estate ;  and  in  the  value  of  almost  all  kinds  of  property  loca- 
tion has  very  much  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is  always  thought  that 
transportation  is  a  large  item  in  the  value  of  products. 

Q.  It  is  far  less  an  item  now  than  when  you  commenced 
life,  isn't  it  ?     A.  It  probably  is  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  reducing  all  the  while  ?  A.  Been  reducing 
by  the  speed  of  transportation. 

Q.  It  has  got  to  the  point  now  where  I  suppose  a  slight  va- 
riation in  freight  affects  considerably  any  branch  of  business  ? 
A.  It  does  much  more  than  it  did  formerly. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Legislature  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  candidate  ?  A.  I  guess  not ;  no,  sir ;  I  am 
not ;  I  say  frankly,  I  am  not. 

Q.  I  asked  that  so  that  if  you  was  going  to  the  Legislature 

A.  There  is  no  danger  of  my  going  to  the  Legislature,  I 

think ;  I  would  not  be  a  candidate  ;  I  would  not  ask  for  the 
oflSce,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  virtue  enough  in  our  people  to 
nominate  a  man  unless  he  asks  for  it,  even  if  he  was  qualified. 

Q.  Do  you  think  without  some  general  legislation  that 
should  embrace  these  wheat-growing  fields  at  the  west  and 
the  transportation  from  them  to  the  seaboard,  that  any  legis- 
lation can  remedy  this  [difficulty — effectually,  I  mean,  and  do 
justice  to  all  concerned  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  railroads  ought 
to  be  required — may  reasonably  be  required  to  carry  freight, 
not  charging  beyond  a  specified  rate  as  well  as  that  they 
shall  carry  passengers  not  above  a  specified  rate. 

Q.  That  is  you  would  have  a  maximum  ?  A.  I  would  have 
a  maximum. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  have  a  minimum  too  ?     A.  I  would  say  at 
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least  that  they  should  not  charge  more  for  a  shorter  distance 
than  they  did  for  a  long  one,  through  our  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  great  railroad  experts,  those  great 
lights  in  the  science  of  railroading,  like  my  brother  Sterne, 
concede  that  a  long  haul  is  entitled  to  lower  rates  than  a  short 
haul,  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  and  I  believe  all  the 
railroad  experts  ?  A.  Does  it  apply  io  passengers  as  well ; 
why  not  to  passengers  as  well  as  freight ;  the  only  difference 
can  be  in  the  handling ;  the  passenger  handles  himself  and 
the  freight  has  to  be  handled. 

Q.  Tou  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  very  little  money  is  made 
in  carrying  passengers  by  railroad  ;  for  instance,  the  passenger 
business  on  the  Erie  road  is  probably  not  worth  a  penny  ?  A. 
It  is  worth  something  on  the  Central. 

Q.  It  is  worth  more  on  the  Central  I  agree.  A.  It  is  worth 
nearly  as  much  as  the  freight  traffic,  so  reported,  I  believe  ; 
not  quite  as  much,  but  considerably  towards  it. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a  maximum  rate 
and  A  pro  rata,  uniform  rate?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say ;  I  am  not  going  to  point  out  legislation  such  as  is  neces- 
sary ;  I  have  got  ideas,  but  I  don't  know  as  I  am  ambitious 
to  point  them  out ;  I  don't  think  we  can  have  a  regular  pro 
rata  scale  enacted  that  would  do  justice  to  the  railroads ;  I 
think  it  would  be  burdensome  to  them. 

Q.  I  guess  it  would  be  burdensome  to  the  people  ?  A.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  curtail  the  rights  and  privileges  that  ought  to  be  granted  to 
railroads  and  that  they  ought  to  enjoy,  in  the  least. 

Q.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  in  such  minds  as  yours  ;  I 
think  you  are  disposed  to  treat  the  subject  fairly  ;  now  with 
regard  to  this  depression  in  the  value  of  land  as  well  as  its 
products,  that  is  very  largely  due,  of  course,  to  your  being 
brought  in  competition  with  the  west  ?  A.  The  depreciation 
in  the  price  of  land  is  caused  by  the  competition  of  the  west 
in  a  great  degree,  but  it  is  aggravated  much  by  the  advantages 
given  to  th^  west,  and  what  we  complain  of  is  not  the  com- 
petition of  the  west,  but  we  complain  of  the  unequal  rates ; 
that  you  are  carrying  freights  from  the  west  often  times  at  a 
loss,  and  on  local  freights,  where  there  is  no  competition,  you 
charge  us  exorbitant  rates,  and  the  result  is,  we  pay  for  the 
advantages  which  the  west  enjoys  ;  it  is  a  burden  on  our  State 
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as  near  as  I  can  estimate  it,  amounting  to  about  six  millions  a 
year,  over  and  above  what  wo  sbould  be  charged  for  our 
freightage. 

Q.  Is  your  remedy  to  reduce  the  freight  between  here  and 
the  seaboard  or  to  raise  the  freight  west  of  Buffalo  ?  A.  I 
think  both ;  I  think  ours  should  be  lowered  and  the  west 
should  be  raised ;  that  is,  the  west  should  pay  for  carrying 
their  freight  what  it  is  worth. 

Q.  If  you  should  raise  the  freights  west  of  Buffalo,  where 
do  you  suppose  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  and  grain 
that  seeks  the  seaboard  would  go — to  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more or  to  New  York  City?  A.  If  there  were  no  restriction 
on  the  local  freights  through  those  States  it  would  injure  the 
traffic  on  this  route  undoubtedly ;  but  my  idea  is  if  legislation 
was  had  in  this  State  it  would  be  also  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio. 

.  (j.  That  is  Brother  Sterne's  suggestion,  but  unfortunately 
the  experience  of  mankind  does  not  bear  him  out  ?  A.  We 
can't  tell  of  course. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  You  don't  complain  of  the  low  rates  from  the  western 
States  to  New  York,  do  you  ?  A.  We  don't  complain  on  our 
part  as  being  any  wrong  to  us  by  any  means,  but  we  complain 
that  we  have  to  make  up  the  losses  which  the  railroads  incur 
in  consequence  of  those  low  rates. 

Q.  Your  position  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  if  they  can 
afford  to  carry  at  those  low  rates  they  should  carry  at  a  pro- 
portionate rate  for  you  ?  A.  They  should  carry  for  us  for 
what  it  is  worth  ;  we  don't  care  anything  about  the  propor- 
tionate rate  ;  if  they  want  to  carry  for  thejWest  for  nothing  we 
don't  object  to  it ;  we  have  no  idea  that  they  would  if  they 
could  not  make  a  profit  on  us. 

^  Q.  If  they  can  afford  to  carry  at  a  low  rate  you  want  the 
benefit  of  the  low  rate '?  A.  We  want  the  benefit  of  low 
rates. 

Q.  And  if  they  cannot  afford  to  carry  at  low  rates  you  don't 
want  to  pay  high  rates  to  make  up  their  losses  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  are  agricultural  implements  now  as  to  cost  as  com- 
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pared  with  what  they  were  ten  years  ago  ?  A.  They  are 
something  less. 

Q.  How  much  less  ?  A.  Perhaps  agricultural  implements, 
all  included,  I  should  say  were  from  fifteen  to  twentj'  per 
cent,  lower  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  And  the  other  products  that  you  buy  that  go  on  to  your 
farm,  how  do  they  compare  ?     A.  They  are  something  less. 

Q.  Take  woolen  goods,  boots  and  shoes  and  hats  ;  are  not 
they  about  fifty  per  cent,  less?  A.  Such  articles  of  domestic 
use  are  probably  fifteen  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were,  and 
ma3'  be  more ;  some  things  are  and  some  things  are  not  so 
much. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  your  impression  was  that  within  the  last 
five  years  there  had  not  been  any  money  whatever  made  on 
any  of  the  farms  in  Monroe  County  ?  A.  Not  "  any  "  of  the 
farms ;  I  said  farming  generallj'^  in  Monroe  County  has  made 
no  increased  wealth  during  the  past  five  years. 

Q.  These  profits  that  you  made  on  your  farm  were  several 
years  ago,  as  I  understand  it,  before  the  western  competition 
came  in  to  bother  you  any  way  ?     A.  Mainly  so. 

Q.  You  have  employed  your  land  right  straight  along  for 
raising  these  crops  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  To  raise  anything  like  the  same  ci'op  that  they  do  on  the 
western  lands,  you  are  obliged  to  resort  to  more  expedients, 
and  use  more  fertilizers,  and  to  work  much  harder,  than  the 
farmers  do  out  west  ?     A.  We  are. 

Q.  So  that  the  farmer  out  west,  compared  with  you,  can 
raise  his  grain  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  you  can  here  ?  A. 
He  can  raise  his  grain  cheaper  than  we  can  here,  considerably 
cheaper. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  less  profitable  to  you  now  since  your  land 
has  become  used,  to  raise  grain  here  than  it  was  several  years 
ago,  irrespective  of  the  price  of  getting  it  to  the  market  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  costs  more. 

Q.  In  other  words,  grain  raising  in  this  county  is  a  less 
profitable  investment  now,  irrespective  of  the  price  that  might 
be  charged  for  the  transportation,  than  it  was  several  years 
ago  ?  A.  Less  than  it  was  in  the  early  condition  of  our  soil ; 
our  soil  has  been  in  about  the  same  condition  for  a  number  of 
years  ;  it  requires  fertilizers. 
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Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  raise  the  same  amount  of  grain 
on  tlie  same  soil,  but  you  have  got  to  resort  to  more  expe- 
dients, and  more  labor,  and  go  to  more  expense  ?  A.  More 
labor  and  more  fertilizers. 

Q.  Therefore,  that  reduces  the  profit  on  your  grain  now,  ir- 
respective of  anything  else  ?     A.  It  does. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  if  the  rates  through  to  New  York 
were  in  proportion  as  cheap  as  they  are  from  the  west,  that 
you  could  raise  your  grain  near  as  cheap  as  they  do  in  the 
west  ?  A.  When  you  speak  of  the  west,  you  speak  with  great 
latitude. 

Q.  Yes,  I  refer  to  the  extreme  west,  where  grain  is  raised — 
Minnesota  ?  A.  The  new  lands  of  the  west  will  produce  much 
cheaper  than  we  can  produce  here,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
grain  growing  country  in  the  west  is  exhausted  of  its  virgin 
fertility,  and  requires  fertilizers  just  about  as  much  as  ours 
does. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  general  proposition  ?  A.  As 
a  general  proposition,  I  think  they  would  raise  grain  with  less 
labor,  and  probably  with  less  cost,  taking  the  investment  of 
capital. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  your  farms 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  fruit,  and  especially  in  this  county  ; 
isn't  it  your  opinion  that,  if  the  farms  were  so  developed  and 
utilized,  the  profits  then  realized  upon  them  would  correspond 
in  somewhat  of  a  similar  ratio  to  what  you  used  to  raise  of 
wheat  before  the  western  competition  came  in  ?  A.  If  our 
attention  was  given  to  fruit  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  has  not  that  been  your  experience  from  what  you 
know  about  fruit  raising  in  this  county  ?  A.  Fruit  raising  is 
a  profitable  branch  of  business  in  most  seasons  ;  our  climate 
is  safer  for  apples  especially  than  the  western  climate  is  usu- 
ally, but  we  see  a  great  decline  in  the  value  of  all  fruit  as 
compared  with  former  years  ;  it  has  declined  more  than  grain 
has  in  value. 

Q.  But  still  the  profit  is  large  compared  with  the  expendi- 
ture? A.  There  is  a  profit  in  fruit  growing  in  certain  seasons, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  contingencies  in  fruit  growing ; 
there  are  a  great  many  insects  to  contend  with,  and  unfavor- 
able seasons,  and  it  is  a  very  unreliable  business  ;  it  may  be  a 
profitable  branch  of  farming  here,  but  my  opinion  is,  to  extend 
it  beyond  its  present  limits  would  not  be  advisable. 
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Q.  Take  it  in  Niagara  County,  where  I  am  better  informed 
than  I  am  in  reference  to  Monroe,  or  take  it  with  reference  to 
Monroe  County  and  Niagara  County,  don't  you  know  that 
that  is  a  profitable  branch  of  business  ?  A.  It  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable business  in  Niagara  County  I  have  no  doubt ;  I  think 
Niagara  County  is  a  better  county  for  fruit  than  Monroe 
County,  but  it  is  not  as  good  for  wheat ;  it  is  not  as  good  a 
grain  county. 

Q.  You  are  not  subject  to  the  same  competition  in  that  that 
you  are  in  wheat?  A.  No,  not  always;  however,  they  are 
raising  very  good  fruit  in  most  portions  of  the  western  states 
now,  where  it  was  supposed  years  ago,  when  the  country  was 
first  settled,  they  could  not  raise  fruit;  now  they  have 
varieties  of  fruit  that  stand  the  climate,  and  produce  just  as 
good  fruit  as  ours. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  subject  to  the  same  competition  with 
reference  to  that  here  that  you  are  with  refereriee  to  graiu  ? 
A.  Not  at  present,  no  ;  when  apples  are  $1  a  barrel  including 
package,  it  is  no  better  than  grain  raising  ;  they  would  hardly 
bring  that  a  year  ago ;  they  will  bring  that  now,  because  there 
is  not  a  fnlli crop  throughout  the  country;  a  year  ago  was  a 
bearing  season,  and  fruit  was  sold  here  below  $1  a  barrel,  or  it 
could  hardly  be  sold  for  |I  including  package,  and  it  is  very 
poor  business  indeed ;  the  profit  was  very  small. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  question,  whether  a  farm  which  is  devoted 
to  fruit  raising  now,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  profit  de- 
rived from  it,  would  not  bear  a  somewhat  similar  proportion  to 
what  was  long  ago  realized  hj  you  on  your  farm  from  the 
raising  of  wheat,  when  you  were  not  subject  to  competition  ? 
A.  We  are  placed  in  very  much  the  same  position  in  relation 
to  western  competition,  because  they  have  not  got  into  fruit 
raising  there,  so  as  to  come  in  competition  so  much. 

Q.  I  understand  ;  I  only  want  to  ascertain  your  answer  with 
reference  to  the  present,  not  what  you  anticipate  will  be  in  the 
future  ;  of  course  there  are  a  great  many  chances  about  that ; 
but  with  reference  to  the  present,  as  things  stand  now,  you  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  ratio  would  be  about  the  same  ? 
A.  It  might  be  something  the  same  if  we  had  the  fruit  trees,  but 
you  know  it  takes  a  long  time  for  fruit  trees  to  be  grown ;  we 
cannot  grow  fruit  as  we  can  grain  ;  it  takes  15  years  to  get  an 
orchard  in  bearing;  before  it  will  pay  any  profit,  it  will  take 
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years,  but  an  orchard  will  not  be  fully  grown  so  as  to  bear 
profitably  in  less  than  15  years. 

Q.  Is  it  over  five  years  with  reference' to  an  orchard  of  apple 
bearing  trees,  before  there  is  realized  some  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment ;  do  you  make  that  statement  ?  A.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  that  there  has  been-  no  return  to  amount  to  any- 
thing on  an  orchard  short  of  7  or  8  years,  or  10  years. 

Q.  That  is  your  experience  ?  A.  That  is  my  experience, 
that  there  is  no  profit,  although  there  has  been  some  fruit 
grown,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  an  item  of  profit. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  business  yourself  ? 
A.  I  have,  of  course  ;  I  have  raised  orchards  all  my  lifetime 
most ;  I  was  talking  with  a  large  fruit  grower  in  our  town  who 
has  ILO  acres  of  apple  orchard  a  year  or  two  ago,  about  what 
was  the  expense  of  raising  his  orchard  and  bringing  it  into 
bearing,  and  how  soon  they  made  a  return  ;  1  think  he  said 
aft<^r  an  orchard  had  been  transplanted  eight  years  it  would 
produce  profit,  but  not  largely  until  it  was  10  or  12  years  old  ; 
not  full  bearing  until  then. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  consumer  in  New  York 
City  derived  no  advantage  whatever  from  the  reduced  rates 
given  to  the  west  on  freight,  but  that  the  price  of  wheat  there 
was  entirely  determined  by  the  state  of  the  market  in  Europe  ; 
is  not  that  whai,  you  said?  A.  That  is  what  I  said;  that  is 
the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  Philadelphia,  for  example,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  be  similarly  affected?     A.  Doubtless. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  then  that  there  is  a  difi'erence  in  the 
rate  between  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York?  A. 
I  know  only  from  infrrmation  that  I  have  received — thatlhave 
read. 

Q'.  What  would  you  ascribe  that  difference  to  if  the  Euro- 
pean market  entirely  controlled  the  price  of  wheat  in  New 
York — why  should  it  be  cheaper  in  Philadelphia  than  it  is  in 
New  Yoik  if  the  European  market  controlled?  A.  It  might 
be  due  to  one  cause,  it  might  be  due  to  another  cause ;  in  the 
first  place  Philadelphia  is  a  little  nearer  the  west  and  not  quite 
so  near  the  Liverpool  market ;  the  transportation  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Liverpool,  I  guess,  is  a  little  more  than  it  is  from 
New  York  ;  it  is  a  little  further  distant ;  and  it  might  be  due 
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to  the  established  rates  of  retail  trade  ;  in  one  town  they  have 
a  rate  of  retail  trade  higher  than  another,  and  they  aifect  the 
price  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  a  business  man,  that  this 
is  your  proposition  :  that  if  there  were  instead  of  ten  million 
bushels,  twenty  million  bushels  shipped  through  from  the  west, 
that  the  price  to  the  citizen  of  New  York  City  would  be  just  as 
great  as  if  there  was  only  three  millions  shipped  through  from 
the  west  ?  A.  It  would  depend  on  the  home  demand  ;  if  it  was 
for  home  consumption  it  would  make  a  difference  ;  if  it  was  for 
foreign  export  it  would  make  no  difference. 

Q.  Would  not  you  be  willing  to  give  your  assent  to  the  pro- 
position that  the  more  wheat  there  is  brought  through  here  from 
the  West  into  New  York  State,  that  it  would  be  cheaper  here 
for  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not ; 
the  prices  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  governed  by  the 
prices  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  prices  of  the  City  of 
New  York  are  governed  by  the  Liverpool  market,  or  the 
European  market  at  the  present  time ;  there  is  the  place  of 
consumption  of  our  great  over-plus  ;  an  article  is  worth  what 
it  will  bear  transportation  for  into  the  market  where  it  is  con- 
sumed. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  were  interrogated  in  relation  to  fertilizers ;  does 
not  the  use  of  fertilizers  increase  the  yield  on  your  farms.  A, 
It  does  materially  we  think. 

Q.  You  could  produce  on  your  farms  without  fertilizers, 
could'nt  you  ?     A.  We  could. 

Q.  You  use  the  fertilizer  for  its  increased  yield?  A.  The  in- 
creased yield ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  in  the  way  of  return  of  increased  yield  a  re- 
turn for  the  expenditure  for  the  fertilizer?  A.  We  ^thiuk  so  ; 
yes,  sir ;  if  we  did  not  we  should  not  use  them. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  making  the  computation  as  to  how  long  it 
takes  before  an  orchard  yields  a  profit  on  the  investment  taken 
into  consideration  also  the  amount  of  interest  that  is  lost 
during  the  years  that  there  is  no  return  Avhatever  ?  A.  If  we 
were  goiug  to  compute  the  profits  of  fruit  growing  we  shonld 
take  that  into  account  certainly  ;  it  occupies  the  land. 

Q.  And  your  belief   is  that   it    will  take  12  years  to  convert 
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our  grain  fields  into  fruit  orchards  ?     A.  It  would  to  get  tbem 
into  full  bearing. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Would  you  get  any  grass  in  the  meantime  ?  A.  The 
lands  will  produce  something,  they  will  produce  some  grass 
and  produce  some  gi-aiu,  but  hardly  to  pay  for  cultivation ; 
nothing  more. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  If  the  railroads  through  New  York  should  charge  50  cents 
more  for  through  freight  here  on  the  through  grain  to  New 
York  City,  would  it  or  would  it  not  alter  the  price  of  graiu  to 
the  consumer  in  this  State,  in  your  opinion  ?  A.  If  the}'  were 
to  charge  50  cents  more  ? 

Q.  Just  for  through  freight ;  would  it  or  would  it  not,  in  its 
effect  upon  the  sale  of  wheat  in  this  State,  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  to  the  consumer  in  this  State  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it 
would  have  any  bearing  on  the  producer  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  not  the  least,  because  the  market  is  established  by 
the  European  markets,irrespective  of  the  quantity  or  the  price 
that  it  costs  to  bring  it  there. 

Q.  And  irrespective  of  what  they  might  charge  for  wheat 
brought  through  from  the  western  markets?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

William  B.  Geddes,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  I  have  formerly  been  in  the 
coopering  business,  manufacturing  barrels ;  I  am  now  in  the 
hardware  business  as  well  as  in  the  coopering  business ;  I 
carry  on  both  businesses. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  coopering  business,  and 
where  ?  A.  I  have  been  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
years  in  the  coopering  business  in  this  city. 

Q.  What  sort  of  ^barrels  did  you  make  ?  A.  I  made  flour 
barrels  particularly  ;  sometimes  fruit  barrels. 

Q.  How  does  the  fruit  barrel  differ  from  the  flour  barrel  ? 
A.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  the  same  quality  of  stock  and 
sometimes  it  is  not ;  sometimes  of  a  poorer  quality  of  stock.  .„ 

Q.  A  poorer  workmanship,  isn't  it  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  the  work- 
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manship  is  just  about  the  same  on  both  barrels,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  flour  barrel  is  considered  to  be  now,  the  way 
that  the  law  stands  now,  a  larger  barrel  than  a  fruit  barrel. 

Q.  Do  you  put  your  staves  as  closely  together  in  the  case  of 
a  fruit  barrel  as  you  do  in  a  flour  barrel  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  what 
I  make  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  your  product  in  the  way  of  a  barrel 
with  the  products  of  other  markets  ?     A.   Sir  ? 

Q.  Have  you  compared  your  barrels  with  the  barrels  of  other 
markets — with  western  barrels  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  as  good  as  western  barrels  ?  A.  I  consider  I 
make  just  as  good  barrels  as  thei-e  is  made  anywhere. 

Q.  Some  testimony  was  taken  here  on  the  subject  of  oak 
barrels  which  were  made  in  the  west  as  against  barrels  made 
of  ash  in  this  section  of  the  country  ?  A.  Are  you  not  mis- 
taken, sir  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  are  mistaken  in 
putting  the  question. 

Q.  What  are  your  barrels  made  of — elm  ?  A.  I  make  some 
of  elm  and  some  of  oak. 

Q.  Then  it  is  elm  instead  of  ash  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  barrel  then  that  is  made  here  is  mainly  of  elm,  isn't 
it  ?     A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  Is  the  elm  barrel  a  worse  barrel  than  the  oak  barrel  ?  A. 
Not  any  worse  ;  not  in  its  manufacture  ;  the  manufacture  of  the 
barrel  is  not  any  worse  than  the  manufacture  of  the  oak  barrel. 

Q.  I  mean  the  product  after  it  is  completed ;  is  the  oak 
barrel  a  more  valuable  thing  than  the  elm  barrel  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  difference  in  value?  A.  Because  the  stock 
in  the  oak  barrel  costs  more  than  the  stock  in  the  elm. 

Q.  Is  the  market  price  any  different  .^^     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  elm  barrel  as  useful  a  barrel  as  the  oak  barrel  ? 
A.  Just  as  useful. 

Q.  Does  it  look  as  well  ?  A.  Just  as  well  when  it  is  prop- 
erly made,  but  it  is  not  considered  as  valuable  for  some  of  the 
foreign  markets  as  the  oak  is. 

Q.  What  advantage  has  the  barrel  maker  in  the  western 
states  over  you  ?  A.  As  I  understand  it,  the  millers  in  the 
west  can  afford  to  pay  higher  prices  than  millers  in  the 
east,  from  the  fact  that,  as  I  understand  it  and  have  always 
understood  it,  since  the  west  commenced  to  manufacture  flour 
they  can  ship  their  products,  flour,  to  the  eastern  markets  at 
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better  rates  than  the  millers  at  the  east  can  do ;  that  is,  short 
of  the  City  of  New  York ;  and  therefore  they  can  afford  to  pay 
more  for  the  barrel,  or  the  package  rather,  whatever  it  maybe, 
whether  it  may  be  oak  or  elm. 

Q.  How  has  that  affected  your  business  ?  A.  Very  mate- 
rially. 

Q.  In  what  way?  A.  In  this  way,  that  the  millers  in  the 
City  of  Eochester — I  take  now  the  City  of  Rochester — cannot 
compete  with  western  and  eastern  millers,  as  I  understand  it, 
on  account  of  the  freights  on  the  grain. 

Q.  And  on  the  flour  ?     A.  And  on  the  flour  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  it  affected  you?  A.  It  has  affected  us  in  the 
decline  of  the  consumption  of  bdrrels  in  this  city. 

Q.  Also  in  the  price  ?     A.  Also  the  price. 

Q.  Can  you  make  so  cheap  a  barrel  as  -the  western  barrel 
maker?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference,  if  there  is  any,  in  favor  of  the 
western  barrel  maker  ?  A.  A  man  manufacturing  barrels  in 
Ohio  or  Michigan  can  have  the  stock  laid  at  his  shop  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  stock  for  a  much  less  price  than  we  can 
have  it  laid  here,  on  account  of  freights  ;  the  consequence  is, 
he  can  make  a  cheaper  barrel  than  we  can,  and  he  can  realize 
more  from  the  fact  that  the  miller  there  can  afford  to  pay 
mo-re  for  the  barrel  when  it  is  manufactured  than  our  millers 
can  here. 

Q.  Is  his  labor  any  cheaper  than  yours  ?  A.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  ;  sometimes  they  do 
not  pay  any  more,  and  sometimes  they  pay  a  little  more,  but 
very  little. 

Q.  Your  labor  is  a  little  cheaper  ?  A.  Sometimes  it  is  and 
sometimes  it  is  not ;  sometimes  we  pay  just  as  much  as  they 
do,  sometimes  we  pay  more. 

Q.  When  there  is  a  difference  it  is  in  your  favor,  isn't  it  ? 
A.  No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  the  difference  would  be  in  their, 
favor ;  I  think  they  pay  more  for  making  barrels  in  the  City 
of  New  York  than  they  do  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  that  is,  as 
near  as  I  have  learned  from  information. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  more  in  the  City  of  Chicago  than  they  do 
in  the  City  of  Eochester  ?  A.  Sometimes  they  do,  and  some- 
times they  do  not,  from  what  I  have  learned. 
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Q.  Do  yon  ever  pay  more  for  labor  than  they  do  there  ?  A. 
I  have  never  compared  our  prices. 

Q.  Is  not  your  power  cheaper  here  ?  A.  That  I  can't  tell 
you ;  we  don't  use  power  in  manufacturing  bairels  here  ;  it  is 
all  done  by  hand. 

Q.  So  labor  is  the  main  element  ?  A.  We  have  got  to  use 
labor,  of  course. 

Q.  It  is  the  main  element  in  the  manufacture  of  barrels  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  production  of  barrels  in  the  City  of  Roch- 
ester in  former  years?  A.  That  is  something  I  could  not 
tell  you  decidedly. 

Q.  How  much  has  your  business  deci  eased  ?  A.  My  busi- 
ness has  decreased  within  the  last  fifteen  years  about  two- 
thirds. 

Q.  You  made  how  many  barrels  at  one  time  ;  your  best  pro- 
duction ?  A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you  from  memory  now ; 
there  were  some  years  I  made  a  great  many  barrels  ;  for  quite 
a  number  of  years  I  made  a  great  many  barrels,  and  I  don't 
make  not  to  exceed  a  third  now  what  I  did  in  former  years. 

By  the'  Chaibman  : 

Q.  About  what  is  your  present  production  ?'  A.  From  recol- 
lection I  could  not  tell  you  just  now ;  where  I  used  to  run  thirty 
or  thirty-five  men,  now  all  I  can  run — and  I  cannot  run  them 
steady  for  the  last  two  or  three  years — I  don't  run  now  only 
from  eight  to  twevle;  and  this  last  two  or  three  years,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect,  I  have  not  run  those  men,  or  was  not  able  to 
run  them  and  find  a  market  for  their  work,  not  to  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  time,  as' near  as  I  can  estimate. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  export  barrels  from  here  at  all  ?  A.  Very  little 
of  late  years  ;  I  used  to  export  barrels  in  the  fall  of  the  year ; 
but  of  late  we  cannot  afibrd  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  The  prices  and  the  freights  are  such  that 
we  cannot  afi'ord  to  ship  them  outside  of  the  City,  of  Rochester 
to  make  any  profit  on  them. 

Q.  What  do  they  charge'you  freight  on  empty  barrels  ?    A. 
It  depends  some  on  the  distance  ;  I  have  paid,  I  think  if  I  re- 
collect right,  as  high  as  5  cents  a  barrel. 
21 
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Q.  Where  to  ?     A.  Along  the  line  of  the  railroad  east. 

Q.  Within  a  radius  of  how  many  uiiles  ?  A.  Down  as  far 
as  Fairport  and  Lyons. 

Q.  All  this  side  of  Utica  ?  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  never  ship  barrels 
as  far  as  Utica ;  it  would  not  pay. 

Q.  You  do  not  ship  staves  at  all  ?  A.  No ;  I  never  have 
shipped  much  staves  ;  I  have  shipped  a  few  car  loads,  but  very 
few. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  a  barrel  maker  in  Ohio,  at  least  in 
many  parts  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  can  have  the  timber  for  the 
cost  of  cutting  it  ?  A.  I  didn't  know  that  unless  they  had 
their  own  woods  ;  I  was  not  apprised  of  that. 

Q.  I  can  show  3'ou  a  place  in  Ohio  where  you  can  get  now 
all  the  timber  you  want  by  cutting  it.  A.  How  much  would 
it  cost  to  fetch  it  here  '^ 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  man  on  the  ground.  A.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  a  man  can  get  all  the  timber  he  wishes  to 
use  for  the  cutting  ? 

Q.  In  many  parts  of  Michigan  and  many  parts  of  Ohio  where 
the  primeval  forests  are  still  standing.  A.  How  far  would  he 
be  from  the  market  for  his  product  ? 

Q.  He  would  be  in  Michigan  and  Ohio.  A.  How  far  from 
a  market  for  his  product,  after  the  barrels  were  made ;  that  is 
the  question  ? 

Q.  He  would  have  to  pay  for  the  transportation  between  the 
place  of  cutting  and  the  place  where  his  factory  was.  A.  Then 
that  would  not  be  getting  the  stock  right  at  the  shop  for  the 
price  of  cutting ;  I  can  go  back  into  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan,  and  I  can  get  all  the  timber  I  want  to  cut,  but 
when  I  get  it  to  Eochester  it  will  cost  me  more  than  I  can  buy 
it  for  already  manufactured. 

Q.  Do  you  make  more  fruit  barrels  than  you  ever  did  be- 
fore ?  A.  No.  sir ;  I  don't  make  anything  like  the  amount  of 
barrels  that  I  used  to. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  fruit  barrels?-  A.  lam  speaking  of 
fruit  barrels. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  not  as  much  fruit  raised  in 
Monroe  County  as  there  was  formerly?  A.  I  cannot  say 
that. 
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Q.  You  don't  make  tbe  barrels  ?  A.  I  don't  make  the  bar- 
rels ;  that  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  export  any  barrels  to  any  great  distance '? 
A.  The  farthest  I  have  exported  barrels  has  been  to  Clyde, 
and  these  I  have  sent  by  canal  principally";  I  have  sent  a  few 
by  railroad. 

Q.  Barrels  are  usually  made  in  the  vicinity  of  where  they 
are  used,  aren't  they  ?     A.  Not  always. 

Q.  Well,  usually  ?     A.  Not  always,  and  not  usually. 

Q.  Ho  they  make  barrels  in  Michigan,  and  send  them  east 
empty  for  sale  ?  A.  1  don't  recollect  any  that  have  been  sent 
from  Michigan  here. 

Q.  Do  the  other  barrel  makers  in  this  vicinity  export  empty 
barrels  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  How  many  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many ;  there 
have  been  barrels  shipped  from  this  City  to  the  City  of  New 
York  ;  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  great  strike  there  of 
Briggs  &  Brother,  t'lore  were  barrels  shipped  from  this  City  to 
the  City  of  New  York  ;  I  offered  to  ship  barrels  myself  to  New 
York  City. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  same  proportion  of  barrels  now  for 
fruit  that  yon  did  formerly  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  gone  down  ?     A.  That  has  gone  down. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  other  coopers,  do  they  make  their 
proportion  of  fruit  barrels  that  they  did  formerly  ?  A.  There 
is  not  a  cooper  in  the  City  of  Rochester  that  makes  anything 
like  the  amount  of  barrels  they  made  five  years  ago. 

Q.  Fruit  barrels  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  fruit  barrels ;  I  don't  think 
there  is  but  one  cooper ;  he  makes  it  a  special  business  of 
making  fruit  barrels  in  this  City,  and  I  think  he  is  the  only  ex- 
ception that  makes  anything  like  the  amount  of  fruit  barrels 
that  they  did  in  former  years. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Where  do  the  barrels  come  from  that  fruit  is  shipped  in  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  where  they  come  from  ;  I  suppose  they  are 
made  through  the  country. 

Q.  In  the  towns  where  the  fruit  is  raised  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  StrrNE  : 

Q.  Are  they  now  made  more  through  the  country  than  they 
■Were  two  or  three  years  ago  ?     A.  I  think  they  are  ;  yes,  sir. 

Adjourned. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  25th,  1879. 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Special  Assembly 
Cbmmittee  on  Eailroads  to  conduct  the  investigation  at 
Buffalo,  pursuant  to  resolution,  met  at  the  United  States 
Court  Room  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  September  25th,  1879,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman. 

Present :    Messrs.  Hepbuen,  Low,  Teeey,  Bakee  and  Wads- 

WOETH. 

Simon  Steene,  Fsq.,  appeared  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

W.  D.  Shipman,  Esq.,'"appeared  for  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  Eailway  Company. 

A.  P.  Laning,  Esq.,  and  James  F.  Gluck,  Esq.,  appeared  for 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  Company. 

Henry  E.  Boardman,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?     A.  Miller  —merchant  miller. 

Q.  Where  V    A.  At  Eochester. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  miller  there  ?  A.  A  little 
over  two  years. 

Q.  You  were,  I  believe,  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  a  millers  to  proceed  to  New  York  and  have  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Eutter  of  the  New  York  Central  Eailway  ?  A. 
With  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  Did  you  proceed,  in  company  with  others  of  your  city, 
to  New  York,  upon  that  mission  ?     A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  that  Committee  ?     A.  We  were 
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instructed  to  ask  of  the  railroad  companies  better  rates  on 
freight,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  milling  in  transit. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  Purchasing  wheat  at 
points  in  the  west  on  the  tlirough  rate  of  freight  to  New  York 
or  Boston,  stopping  the  car  in  Rochester,  naming  its  destina- 
tion, to  New  York  or  Boston  points  there,  and  shipping  forward 
on  the  same  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  klhipping  the  flour  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  method  of  transit  known  to  millers  elsewhere  ? 
A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  subject  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  ?     A.  Jackson,  Michigan,  and  many  points  in  the 
west. 

Q.  At  many  points  in  the  west  the  railways  afford  facilities 
of  that  kind,  do  they  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  interview  that  you,  in  company  with 
others,  had  with  Mr.  Eutter  or  Mr.  Clarke  ?  A.  April  10th, 
1879. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  ?     A.  Mr.  Clarke. 
Q.  With  whom  'i     A.  Do  I  understand,  who  went  with  me  ? 
Q.  Who  went  with  you  ?     A.  Mr.  Bristol. 
Q.  Also  of  Eochester  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  saw  Mr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Eutter. 

Q.  State,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  that  interview  ?  A.  We  first 
saw  Mr.  Clarke,  having  made  an  appointment  with  him  for 
meeting  him  on  that  day,  and  subsequently  saw  Mr.  Rutter, 
and  had  our  conversation  with  both  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Rutter ;  we  had  a  petition,  which  was  signed  by  the 
merchant  millers  of  Eochester,  which  we  presented  to  them, 
which  stated  briefly  our  request,  substantially  asking  for  mill- 
ing in  transit,  with  a  suitable  demurrage  charge  or  lay- 
over charge,  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  at  Eochester,  for  the 
privilege  of  unloading  and  reloading  a  car  with  flour. 
Q.  You  were  willing  to  pay|for  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Whatever  it  would  costj?  A.  We  were  willing  to  pay  a 
reasonable  charge. 

Q.  What  was  the  answer  that  you  received  ?  A.  We  made 
a  report,  on  our  return,  to  the  millers,  which  perhaps  would 
substantially  answer  that  question,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  state 
it ;  I  have  it  with  me  ;  it  is  veryrbrief  (producing  a  paper  and 
reading) : 
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"  Meeting,  Saturday,  May  31,  '79. 

"  Your  committee  would  respectfully  report,  that  in  accord- 
"  ance  witli  instructions  received  at  your  last  meeiing,  we  have 
"  had  an  interview  with  representatives  of  the  New  York  Oen- 
"  tral  &  Hudson  Biver  and  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
"  Railroad  Companies,  in  New  York." 

Q.  Now,  then,  state  with  whom  your  interview  was,  of  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  ?  A.  Mr.  Vilas  and  Mr. 
Blanchard.  (Reading)  "  With  results  very  unsatisfactory  to 
"ourselves;  our  first  interview  was  with  Clarke  and  Rutter, 
"  of  the  New  York  Central,  Thursday,  April  10th,  1879,  by 
"  whom  we  were  informed  that  nothing  would  be  done  by 
"  them  until  after  the  members  of  our  association  had  publicly 
"  withdrawn  our  signatures  from  a  certain  circular,  dated 
"  March  15,  1879,  in  which  our  grievances  were  set  forth,  and 
"  had  publicly  withdrawn  all  support  from  the  pro  rata  freight 
"  bill,  now  before  the  Assembly  of  this  State ;  in  case  the 
"  above  retractions  should  be  made  by  us,  they  promised  to 
"  give  the  subject  of  milling  in  transit  consideration ;  when 
"  asked  if  they  would  consider  it  favorably,  they  declined  to 
"  commit  themselves ;  the  details  of  a  '  Milling  in  Transit ' 
"  privilege  were  discussed  at  considerable  length ;  our 
"  second  interview  was  with  Vilas  and  Blanchard,  of 
"  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railway  Company, 
"  who  seemed  disposed  to  do  nothing  for  our  relief,  and  re- 
"  fused  to  take  any  action  until  •  they  had  conferred  with  the 
"  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad." 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  that  protest  or  document ;  have 
you  a  copy  of  that  document  with  you  ?  A.  I  have  not,  with 
me. 

Q.  Tell  us,  in  brief,  what  that  was  ?  A.  It  was  a  statement 
of  the  result  of  discriminations  to  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  State,  setting  forth  briefly  the  loss,  as 
we  saw  it,  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  applying  or  appeal- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  for  relief. 

Q.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  couched  in  respectful  terms  ?  A.  We  deemed  it 
so,  or  we  should  not  have  signed  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  personal  abuse  of  any  of  the  managers  of 
the  railways  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  condition  that  was  made  ;  that  you 
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should  withdraw  your  support  of  the  pro  rata  freight  bill  ?  A . 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  the  support  of  the  millers  of  Rochester 
to  the  pro  rata  freight  bill  indicated  ?  A.  None  other  than  by 
that  circular,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  pro  rata  freight  bill  was  a  measure  which  had  then 
been  introduced  and  pending  before  the  Legislature,  was  it  ? 
A.  I  understood  so. 

Q.  Have  you,  since  that  lime,  obtained,  substantially,  or  in 
part,  the  relief  that  you  prayed  for  then  from  the  railway 
magnates?  A.  We  have  had  no  change  in  our  method  of 
doing  business  afforded  to  us  by  the  railway  companies. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  change  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you,  as  a  miller,  suffer  from  discriminations  against 
you  ?     A.  We  do. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?  A.  By  freights  being  carried  from  west- 
ern points  through  at  less  rates  than  the  combined  rate  on 
wheat  to  Eochester,  and  thence  onward  on  flour. 

Q.  Is  the  milling  interest  suffering  at  Eochester,  and  has  it 
been  suffering  ever  since  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  milling 
business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  an  interest  is  that  ?     A.  It  is  quite  large. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  in- 
vested in  milling  at  Eochester?  A.  There  are  between  90 
and  100  runs  of  stone  at  Eochester. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal that  is  invested  in  that  industry  at  Eochester  ?  A.^  I  never 
have  computed  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  subsequent  interview  either  with  Mr.  Eut- 
ter  or  with  Mr.  Vilas,  or  with  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  relation  to  the 
subject  matter  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  when  you  called  upon  Mr. 
Eutter  and  upon  Mr.  Blanchard  that  the  system  of  giving 
special  rates,  or  immunity  from  schedule  rates,  prevailed  very 
largely  with  the  railways?  A.  We  often  received  from  our 
western  correspondents  pubhshed  rates  at  less  than  the 
schedule  rates  given  by  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  No ;  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  local  special 
rates?     A.  From]where? 

Q.  From  and  to  Eochester.     A.  I  know  of  none. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  at  thg.t  time  that  such  was  their  prac- 
tice ?     A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  been  a  miller  about  two  years  in 
Eochester  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  run  of  stone  liave  you  in  your  mill?  A. 
Six. 

Q.  How  many  barrels  of  flour  do  you  make  a  year?  A. 
We  made  the  first  year  I  was  in  business  a  little  over  sixteen 
thousand. 

Q.  How  many  last  year  ?  A.  Between  nineteen  thousand 
and  twenty  thousand. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  wheat  from  that  you  manufac- 
ture into  flour  ?     A.  We  buy  largely  in  Milwaukee  ? 

Q.  Your  flour  is  principally  manufactured  from  western 
grain  ?     A.  We  use  also  a  good  deal  of  State  wheat. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  grain  is  raised  in  the  State  of  New 
York  that  you  use  in  manufacturing  flour  ?  A.  Not  over  one- 
third. 

Q.  Do  you  use  one-third  ?    A.  I  think  we  did  last  year. 
Q.  Where  is  that  grain  purchased — at  Rochester  or  else- 
where ?    A.  At  Rochester  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester. 

Q.  Why  do  you  use  western  grain  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour  at  all?    A.  For  manufacturing  grades  of  flour  that  we 
cannot  make  from  the  wheat  grown  in  the  State. 
Q.  You  have  to  use  western  grain  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  the  same  grade  of  flour  which  you  manufacture,  manu- 
factured largely  in  the  west  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  produce  that  grade  you  require  western  grain  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  principally  market  your  flour  ?  A.  We 
have  a  jobbing  trade  to  all  points  on  the  Central  and  many  in 
New  England. 

Q.  To  all  the  points  on  the  Central  and  many  in  the  East  ? 
A.  To  many  points  on  the  Central  and  many  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Q.  Do  you  send  many  over  the  Erie  ?  A,  Yes,  sir;  we  have 
also  some  trade  on  the  Erie. 

Q.  Do  you  market  any  of  it  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A. 
Very  little. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  thirty-six  thousand  barrels  you 
have  manufactured  in  two  years  have  you  sold  in  the  City  of 
New  York  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  have  sold  five  thousand  bar- 
rels in  New  York. 
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Q.  Have  you  sold  half  that?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  one  thousand  barrels  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  City  of  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ?     A.  At  various  times. 

Q.  Through  the  two  years?  A.  Through  the  two  years  — 
yes,  sir ;  it  is  my  impression  I  have ;  I  have  no  data. 

Q.  Have  you  marketed  any  of  it  as  far  east  as  Boston  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  quantity  ?     A.  A  few  hundred  barrels. 

Q.  Has  any  of  it  to  your  knowledge  been  exported  for  the 
export  trade  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  quantity  for  the  export  trade  ?  A.  I  think  we  ex- 
ported about  5,000  barrels. 

Q.  For  what  point  ?  A.  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
Hull. 

Q.  What  is  the  brand  of  flour  which  you  manufacture  known 
by?     A.  We  have  several  grades  under  different  brands. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  grade  and  brand  that  is  manufactured  at 
Minneapolis  and  other  large  western  points  ?  A.  One  of  onr 
grades  is. 

Q.  Are  you  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  your  grain  in 
competition  with  gi'ain  manufactured  at  the  west  into  flour  ? 
A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  "  Very  largely"  hardly  answers  my  question ;  is  the  flour 
that  you  manufacture  principally,  the  majority  of  it,  in  compe- 
tition with  flour  manufactured  at  western  points?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  that  this  Milling  Association,  as  you 
term  it,  made  their  protest  to  the  Legislature — issued  this  cir- 
cular which  you  speak  of?  A.  It  was  not  a  millers'  circular 
alone,  sir. 

Q.  What  "was  ifc?  A.  It  was  signed  by  millers  and  other 
business  men  of  Rochester. 

Q.  Not  having  reference  to  the  milling  business  alone  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  general  transportation  business  ?  A. 
We  so  understand  it. 

Q.  And  what  you  desired  was  to  obtain  what  may  be  known 
as  pro  rata  legislation  in  respect  to  all  freight  transit  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Having  done  that,  you  went  to  the  railroad  authorities 
in  New  York,  your  committee  did,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
22 
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this  privilege  of  milling  in  transit,  as  you  term  it  ?     A.  We 
asked  for  it. 

Q.  And  they  declined  to  comply  unless  you  withdrew  your 
support  to  the  measures  which  you  were  seeking  to  have 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  substance  ?  A.  That  was  the  substance 
of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  they  declined  to  entertain  any  proposition  to 
change  their  policy  of  doing  business  while  they  were  under  a 
threat  from  your  people  that  you  would  obtain  legislation  to 
coerce  them  to  do  so ;  is  that  about  the  substance  of  their 
position  ?     A.  I  presume  that  is  the  view  they  took  of  it. 

•  Q.  Was  there  not,  last  winter,  a  proposition  made  to  you 
millers  of  Rochester  to  give  you  the  privilege  of  100  cars,  as 
an  experiment  of  manufacturing  this  grain  in  transit  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  single  car  load  accepted  under  that  proposi- 
tion made  by  the  companies  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  proposition  which  they  made  you  as  an  ex- 
periment of  100  cars,  you  did  not  comply  with  even  to  taking 
of  a  single  car  ?     A.  We  were  limited  in  such  a  manner. 

Q.  I  say  this  was  offered  as  an  experiment  which  you  did 
not  comply  with  by  taking  a  single  car  load  ?  A.  We  could 
not  under  the  limit  that  we  had. 

Q.  What  was  the  limit  ?  A.  We  were  restricted  to  one  point 
of  purchase. 

Q.  What  point  of  purchase  ?    A.  Kansas  City. 

Q.  Is  Kansas  City  a  central  grain  point  in  the  west  ?  A.  I 
understand  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat  sold  there  for  ship- 
ment. 

Q.  A  great  deal  more  wheat  sold  there  than  is  manufactured 
into  flour  there,  isn't  there  ?  A.  I  know  nothing  of  it  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  understanding  that  it  is  a  grain  depot,  rather 
than  a  flouring  or  milling  depot  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Q.  Are  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  'east  comparatively  as 
low  as  they  are  from  Minneapolis  or  other  western  points?  A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  now  the  railroad  companies 
Lave  come  to  an  understanding  with  millers  to  allow  you  to 
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lnanufac5tilre  grain  in  transit,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements and  changes  can  be  made?  A.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised so  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  oflfer  made,  how  recently  ?  A.  I 
believe  within  two  weeks,  very  recently,  within  two  or  three 
weeks. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

•Q.  What  portion  of  the  year  is  the  canal  open  between 
Buffalo  and  tide  water  ;  what  portion  of  the  year  do  you  have 
the  water  transit  between  the  Western  States  and  tide  water? 
A.  It  varies  with  the  seasons. 

Q.  About  six  months  of  the  year  at  least  ?  A.  At  least  six 
months  in  the  year. 

Q.  And  somewhat  more  ?     A.  Somewhat  more. 

Q.  Does  the  grain  you  receive  at  Rochester  that  you  manu- 
facture, come  by  water  or  by  rail?  A.  Sometimes  by  water 
and  sometimes  by  rail. 

Q.  Generally,  what  proportion  during  the  season  of  water 
navigation,  of  the  grain  you  manufacture,  comes  by  the  water 
route?    A.  It  varies  with  the  different  years. 

Q.  Give  me  an  approximate  proportion  of  the  grain  that  you 
manufacture,  that  you  receive  by  the  water  route  ?  A.  The 
present  summer  we  have  received  more  by  rail  than  by  water 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  proportion  have  you  received  during  the  present 
season  by  water,  of  your  entire  manufacture  ?  A.  To  my 
recollection. we  have  not  received  any ;  possibly  there  has  been 
some  ;  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  How  was  it  last  year,  what  proportion  did  you  receive 
by  the  water  route  as  compared  with  the  rail  route  during 
the  season  of  navigation  ?  A.  We  have  received  more,  per- 
haps two-thirds  last  year. 

Q.  What  proportion  as  compared  with  the  amount  you 
manulactured,  during  the  season  of  navigation  ?  A.  I  think 
two-thirds  last  year  was  by  water. 

Q.  About  two-thirds  during '(the  season  of  navigation?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  quantity  was  that  ?  A.  I  could  only  give 
you  an  approximation. 
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Q.  That  is  all  I  desire?  A.  We,  probably,  received  20,000 
bushels  by  water,  from  15,000  to  20,000  bushels. 

Q.  Why  haven't  you  received  it  by  water  this  year  instead  of 
by  rail  ?  A.  We  have  bought  comparatively  little ;  we  have 
bought^in  small  lots. 

Q.  But  this  year,  as  I  understand,  you  have  manufactured 
about  twenty  thousand  barrels  ?  A.  Our  year  commences 
with  August. 

Q.  This  last 'year  about  20,000  barrels  as  compared  with  16,- 
000  the  year  before ;  now,  what  proportion  of  that  20,000  barrels 
manufactured  this  last  year  did  you  receive  by  the  water 
route?     A.  Perhaps  two-thirds. 

Q.  And  have  not  received  any  of  it  this  season?  A.  "Very 
little,  if  any. 

Q.  What  you""did  receive  then  was  last  fall,  after  the  1st  of 
August?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two-thirds  of  20,000  barrels  ?  A.  Less  what  we  pur- 
chased at  home. 

Q.  Why  haven't  you  received  any  this  summer  by  water  ? 
A.  We  have  been  buying  only  in  small  lots — car  load  lots. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  reason  why  you  could  not  buy  in 
large  quantity  as  you  did  the  year  before  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  only 
our  disinclination  to  buy. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  wheat,  in  Buffalo  or  Chicago  ? 
A.  Never  in  Chicago.       ' 

Q.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?     A.  During  the  past  year  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  Last  fall  we  purchased  in  Milwaukee  ;  the  past 
summer  we  have  purchased  mostly  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Whj  did  you  have  your  grain  come  by  water  last  summer, 
a  year  ago?     A.  Freights  were  in  our  favor  by  water. 

Q.  For  that  reason  you  adopted  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  have  you  purchased  in  Buffalo  in  car  lots,  in- 
stead of  purchasing  west  as  you  did  last  year  ?  A.  Because 
we  did  not  wish  to  lay  in  any  considerable  stock. 

Q.  But  grain  has  been  advancing  steadily,  has  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  recently. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  you  pay  from  Buffalo  to  Rochester  ?  A. 
Five  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  a  fair  rate  for  transportation  ?  A.  I 
don't  think  it  high. 

Q.  Is  not  that  as  cheap  as  you  could  get  it  carried  by  water? 
A.  Just  now  it  is. 
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Q.  And  duriug  the  last  summer  V     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  present  season  ?     A.  Yes,  the  present  season^ 
Q.  And  that  five  cents  a  hundred  is  a  rate  that  runs  the  yeai* 
around; isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  Is  your  mill  operated  to  its  full  capacity  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour  ?  A.  It  never  has  been  since  I  have  been  an 
owner. 

Q.  What  is  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  your  mill  for  manu- 
facturing flour  ?  A.  150  barrels  a  day  on  spring  wheat,  and 
175  on  winter,  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  railroads  are  comprised  in  this 
proposition,  to  allow  you  the  traDsportation  and  milling  in 
transit — both  the  Central  and  the  Erie  ?  A.  We  have  had  no 
communication  with  the  Erie  in  reference  to  it. 

Q.  Then  the  proposition  is  confined  to  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  Eiver  ?  A.  That  is  the  only  one  .from  which 
we  have  had  any  notification. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  ship  mostly  by  the  New  York  Central?  A.  We 
prefer  to  ship  by  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  How,  sir  ?     A.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Why  haven't  you  operated  your  mill  up  to  its  full  capa- 
city ?     A.  We  haven't  been  able  to  sell  our  flour  at  a  profit. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  Eochester  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  the  present  rate. 

Q.  What  were  your  rates  within  the  past  year  ?  A.  Last 
winter  it  was  21  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  On  grain  ?     A.  On  grain. 

Q.  And  from  Rochester  to  New  York  ?  A.  Twenty  was  the 
schedule  rate  as  published. 

Q.  That  made  41  cents  a  hundred  from  Milwaukee  to  New 
York,   was  it  ?      A.    I  beg  pardon ;    I  did  not    understand 
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yoitr  question  ;  I  understood  you  the  rate  from  Milwaukee  to 
New  York. 

Q.  Twenty-one  cents  from  Milwaukee  to  Rochester,  is  that 
it?  A.  Twenty-one  cents  per  hundred  from  Milwaukee  to 
Rochester. 

Q.  And  20  cents  a  hundred  from  Rochester  to  New  York  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  then?  A.  It  was  30  and  35  cents  a  barrel;  that 
would  be  15  and  171  cents  per  hundred. 

Q.  So  the  whole  rate  would  be  about  38  cents  a  hundred 
from  Milwaukee  to  New  York — from  35.to  37  cents?  A.  Yes, 
from  35  to  37  or  38. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  the  through  rates  from  Mil- 
waukee to  New  York  were  during  a  greater  part  of  the  time? 
A.  On  grain  or  flour  ? 

Q.  On  grain  and  flour?  A.  Fifteen  cents  a  hundred  on 
grain. 

Q.  How  much  on  flour?     A.  Thirty-four  or  36  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  17  or  18  cents  a  hundred  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  restriction  or  limitation  that  was 
imposed  upon  them  in  relation  to  that  offer  of  100  cars,  made 
it  impossible  for  the  millers  to  accept  it ;  why  is  that  so  ?  A. 
The  markets  at  Kansas  City  at  the  time  the  offer  was  given  us 
were  so  high,  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

Q.  Was  the  rate  from  Kansas  City  as  low  as  it  was  from 
Milwaukee  ?     A.  I  could  not  advise  you  positively. 

Q.  Kansas  City  is  500  or  600  miles  or  more— 800  or  900 
miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  isn't  it?  A.  It  is  some  distance 
further;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  the  offer  was  accompanied  with  the  restriction 
that  you  would  purchase  your  wheat  at  Kansas  City  instead 
of  Milwaukee  ?  A.  Kansas  City  was  the  only  point  we  were 
offered. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  You  statedjin  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Laning  that 
you  could  not  operate  your  mill  to  its  full  capacity  for  the 
reason  that  you  could  not  sell  the  flour  at  a  profit ;  why  ; 
please  explain  to  the  Committee?  A.  Because  the  western 
miller  could  lay  down  his  flour  cheaper  than  we. 
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Q.  At  less  freight?     A.  At  less  freight. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  freight  from  Eoohesttr 
to  New  York  was  more  than  from  Milwaukee?  A.  I  mean 
to  say  that  the  combined  rates  on  grain  from  the  west  to 
Kochester  and  the  rate  from  Eoohester  to  the  point  of  destina- 
tion were  greater  than  tlie  through  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  the 
destination  to  which  we  sold. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Is  the  Kansas  City  wheat  suitable  for  your  purposes  as 
well  as  the  Milwaukee  ?  A.  For  some  grades  of  flour ;  there 
is  no  competition  between  the  two. 

Q.  You  don't  answer  my  question  ?  A.  I  said  for  some 
grades  of  flour,  but  there  is  no  competition  between  the  two ; 
they  are  separate  grades  of  wheat,  and  go  into  separate  grades 
of  flour. 

Q.  For  your  milling  purposes,  is  the  Kansas  City  wheat  as 
good  wheat  as  the  Milwaukee  wheat  ?  A.  For  some  grades  of 
flour,  but  not  for  all. 

Q.  You  could  not  have  made  all  your  grades  of  flour,  from 
the  wheat  that  was  offered  to  you  from  that  point  ?  A.  It 
would  have  been  impossible,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Was  not  Kansas  City  the  point  that  you  wanted  this 
shipment  from  at  that  time?     A.  I  never  asked  for  it. 

Q.  Isn't  that,  as  you  understand,  the  point  from  which  they 
wanted  this  right  of  manufacturing  in  transit  ?  A.  Kansas 
City  was  one  of  the  points  asked  for  among  others  ;  we  asked 
for  six  and  they  granted  one. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  asked  for  six  because  you  could  get  the  different 
grades  of  wheat  from  difi'erent  points  ?  A.  We  asked  for  six 
because  we  then  had  a  choice  of  markets  as  well  as  grades. 

Q.  Choice  of  locality?  A.  Choice  of  locality  as  well  as 
grain. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  Did  your  committee  ask  the  Central  and  Erie  roads  to 
permit  you  to  mill  in  transit  without  paying  any  extra  rate  I'or 
the  transportation  or  delay  ?    A.  Never. 
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By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Did  this  rate  of  15fcents  per  100  pounds  from  Milwaukee 
to  the  seaboard,  or  to  New  York,  continue  during  the  whole 
winter?     A.  I  think  not  during  the  entire  winter. 

Q.  It  was  only  a  short  time — during  the  time  when  they 
were  cutting  rates  ?     A.  A  considerable  time. 

Q.  You  say  wheat  was  high  at  Kansas  City  is  the  reason 
why  you  did  not  take  it ;  did  it  remain  high  all  winter?  A.  I 
couldn't  answer  that. 

Q.  Why  was  it  higher  in  Kansas  City  than  it  was  in  Mil- 
M'aukee  or  other  points  in  the  west  with  the  freight  added 
from  Kansas  City  to  points  ?     A.  I  don't  know  the  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  wheat  higher  in  proportion  in  Kansas  City  than  it 
was  at  other  places  in  Wisconsin,  with  the  freight  added?  A. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  you  compare  pla/ces  of  winter  wheat  with 
spring  wheat  and  I  cannot  consistently  make  a  discrimination 
between  those. 

Q.  What  sort  of  wheat  was  this  in  Kansas  City — winter  or 
spring?    A.  Winter  wheat. 

Q.  Was  the  price  of  winter  wheat  in  Kansas  City  higher 
than  at  other  points  where  it  was  raised,  with  the  simple  differ- 
ence of  freight  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  the  difference  of  freight?  A.  It  was  suflS- 
ciently  high,  so  that  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  privi- 
lege granted ;  just  a  little  higher,  so  that  there  was  no  object 
whatever  in  purchasing  there. 

Q.  That  you  could  not  buy  winter  wheat  in  Kansas  City  any 
cheaper  than  you  could  in  Monroe  County?  A.  No  ;  I  think 
it  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  Then  the  effect  of  refusing  to  give  you  this  rate  was  to 
enable  the  Monroe  County  farmers  to  sell  to  you,  wasn't  it  ? 
A.  We  didn't  want  much  Monroe  County  wheat. 

Q.  You  say  you  sell  generally  to  local  points  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  in  New  England  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  through  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  any 
of  these  local  points  east  of  Kochester  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, or  local  points  in  New  England  short  of  Boston  ?  A. 
Please  repeat  your  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  through  rate  from  IocaI  points  West 
to  local  points  on  the  New  York  Central,  west  of  Albany  ?  A. 
Not  west  of  Albany. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  through  rate  east  of  Albany  at  local 
points  before  you  reach  Boston  from  Milwaukee  ?  A.  All  the 
points  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  take  freight  from  the  west  at 
Boston  rates. 

Q.  That  is,  there  is  no  through  rate,  then,  special  through 
rate,  which  favors  local  points  west  of  J3oston  and  east  of  Al- 
bany ?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  But  it  is  rated  at  the  Boston  rates  ?  A.  It  is  rated  at 
Boston  rates ;  the  Boston  rate  holds  to  all  the  points  on  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Koad. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  through  rate  from  Milwaukee  to 
Eochester  ?     A.  Last  winter  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  Our  schedule  rate,  the  rate  which  we  paid,  was 
21  cents  a  hundred  pounds  from  Milwaukee  to  Eochester. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  Buffalo  last  win- 
ter?    A.  I  believe  it  was  15  cents  a  hundred ;  15  or  16. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  the  rate,  you  say,  from  Buffalo  to  Eochester  ;  the 
local  was  five  cents  a  hundred  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  we  asked 
for  a  through  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  Eochester  we  were  given 
21  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  Then  the  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  Buffalo  must  have  been 
16?    A.  It  would  so  appear. 

Q.  Because  your  local  from  Buffalo  to  Eochester  was  but  5  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  to  Syracuse  from  Milwaukee  ?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Or  Utica  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Or  any  point  east  of  Eochester  before  you  reach  Albany? 
A.  I  never  have  had  any  occasion  to  inquire. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  say  the  through  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York 
was  15  ?     A.  There  was  grain  shipped  at  15. 

Q.  If  the  Boston  &  Albany  road  gave  to  the  local  points  on  its 
road  the  Boston  rate,  you  should  have  been  entitled  at  Eochester 
to  a  rate,  on  the  same  principle,  from  the  New  York  Central, 
of  15  cents  a  hundred  as  against  21,  the  through  rate  from 
Milwaukee  ?     A.  That  would  have  put  us  on  an  equal  footing. 

Q.  And  would  have  given  you  an  advantage  of  5  cents  to  6 
cents  a  hundred  ?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 
23 
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By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  What  is'the  rate  now  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York  ?  A. 
I  have  not  given  any  attention  to  it  lately. 

Q.  Isn't  it  30  cents?  A.  I  have  not  given  any  attention  to 
it  lately. 

Q.  Ton  have  no  idea?     A.  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  look. 

Q.  What  is  it  usually?  A.  That  I  could  not  answer ;  it  has 
varied  constantly  since  I  have  been  in  the  business. 

Q.  This  15  cent  rate,  which  you  speak  of,  was  an  excep- 
tional rate,  was  it  ?     A.  It  was  a  low  rate. 

Q.  And  an  exceptionally  low  rate,  wasn't  it?  A.  I  have 
shipped  very  many  times  at  that  rate  since  I  have  been  in  the 
business. 

Thomas  Thornton,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.  Milling  business. 

Q.  Where?     A.  In  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  Lockport. 

Q.  Since  when  have  you  been  thus  occupied  ?  A.  I  have 
been  about  forty  years  in  the  business. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  mill  have  you  ;  how  many  run  of  stone  ? 
A.  Twelve   run  in  this  city  now  and  nine  in  Lockport. 

Q.  What  is  the  full  capacity  of  the  two  mills  ?  A.  The  mills 
if  they  had  full  capacity,  would  manufacture  about  from  150,- 
000  to  200,000  barrels  a  year. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  falling  off  in  business  within  re- 
cent years  which  you  can  attribute  wholly  or  in  part  to  freight 
discrimination  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  jaartly. 

Q.  Now,  state  to  this  Committee,  as  succinctly  as  you  can, 
wherein  you  are  discriminated  against,  and  what  affect  it  has 
upon  the  business  of  a  like  nature  in  your  neighborhood,  both 
at  Lockport  and  at  Buffalo  ?  A.  At  the  present  time  I  don't 
think  we  are  discriminated  against,  but  formerly  we  were  ;  not 
at  the  present  time  I  think. 

Q.  When  you  say  formerly,  what  do  you  mean.  A.  Last 
year  and  years  previous. 

Q.  Also  the  early  part  of  this  year  ?  A.  I  think  so,  the 
early  part ;  in  the  winter  months. 

Q,  During  the  winter  months  of  this  year  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  What  ^vas  the  nature  of  that  discrimination  ;  how  long 
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did  it  last,  and  what  effect  had  it  ?  A.  The  nature  was  that 
they  carried  property  cheaper  from  Millwauliee  and  Cliicago 
than  they  did  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  Carried  grain  and  flour  ?     A.  Grain  and  flour. 
Q.  Cheaper  from  Millwaukee  and  Chicago  to   New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  than  they  did  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  their  carrying  it  cheaper,  do  you 
mean  that  they  carried  it  absolutely  cheaper  or  relatively 
cheaper  ?  A.  Perhaps  five  cents  a  barrel  difference  between  the 
two  places,  Buffalo  and  Millwaukee. 

Q.  Five  cents  a  barrel  absolute  difference  in  favor  of  Mill- 
waukee and  Chicago?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  last  ?     A.  Several  months. 
Q.  "What  effect  had  that  upon  the  business  ?     A.  It  curtailed 
the  business  of  manufacturing  in   competition   with  western 
millers. 

Q.  Could  you  in  the  long  run  maintain  any  such  competition  ? 
A.  Not  successfully. 

Q.  Suppose  the  five  cents  abarrel  difference  continued,  during 
a  period  of  years  in  favor  of  Chicago  and  Millwaukee,  or  other 
western  points,  as  against  Buffalo  and  Lockport  millers,  could 
the  Buffalo  and  Lockport  millers  continue  the  business  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  enough  to  ruin  them  ?     A.  Yes  sir. 
Q.  Have    you  -  any   advantage    at  all    corresponding   with 
the   the  western  millers  in   milling  ?     A.  We  think  we  have 
some. 

Q.  State  what  they  are?  A.  We  get  our  barrels  a  little 
cheaper  than  the  western  miller ;  we  buy  our  barrels  cheaper 
than  they  do  out  west  on  account  of  timber  being  dear  there 
in  the  localities  in  western  places ;  we  get  them  manufactured 
cheaper. 

Q.  What  other  advantages  ?  A.  We  get  more  for  the  offal 
from  the  wheat ;  we  get  a  better  price  for  it  than  the  western 
millers  get. 

Q.  For    the  bran?       A.  For   the  bran  and  for    the    offal 

from  the  wheat,  the  product  after  the  flour  is  taken  out. 

Q.  For  feed  purposes  ?     A.  Feed  purposes. 

Q.  What  other  advantages  have  you?     A.  We  are  nearer 

the  seaboard ;  we  can   deliver  flour  quicker  in  New  York  for 

shipment  than  the  western  miller  can,  a  thousand  miles  beyond 
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us ;  we  can  fill  contracts  quicker  and  more  satisfactorily  to  tho 
shippers  in  New  York. 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  little  farther  from  the  grain  fields  ?  A. 
Yes,  we  are,  but  then  we  have  a  water  way  which  fetches  us 
very  near  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Q.  During  eight  months  of  the  year  you  are  as  close  as  a 
majority  of  the  western  millers  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  as  close  as  they  are  at  Minneapolis  during  eight 
months  of  the  year  for  all  practical  purposes  ?  A.  We  con- 
sider we  are  ;  we  draw  our  grain  from  all  sections  of  the 
West ;  we  are  not  confined  to  one  part ;  we  can  get  it  at  many 
points  in  the  west. 

Q.  Haven't  you  an  advantage  as  a  miller,  from  the  fact  that 
you  can  make  your  flour  from  different  varieties  of  grain  ?  A. 
Yes,  that  is  one  advantage  we  claim  over  the  Minneapolis  mil- 
lers, and  the  other  millers  west. 

Q.  Isn't  that  one  very  important  advantage  in  the  way  of 
making  up  different  grades  of  flour  and  suiting  every  market  ? 
A.  We  consider  it  so. 

Q.  Haven't  you  found  it  so  in  your  forty  years  experience  as 
a  miller  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect  in  recent  years  has  the  discrimination  that 
has  been  practiced  against  the  Buffalo  and  Lockport  millers 
had  upon  the  bufdness — actual  effect?  A.  It  has  curtailed 
the  business  ;  two  mills  were  burned  here  that  the  parties  do 
not  think  worth  while  to  rebuild  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  be- 
cause it  don't  pay,  they  say,  to  run  it. 

Q.  To  what  degree  has  it  curtailed  it  curtailed  the  business ; 
can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  curtailed  the  business  in  Buffalo  and  Lockport  ? 
A.  The  millers  have  all  done  less  business  in  latter  years,  than 
they  formerly  did,  before  the  competition  ;  I  cannot  give  you 
the  figures  exactly. 

Q.  Assuming  your  mill  to  be  a  standard  to  judge  by,  how  has 
your  business  been  affected  in  percentage  ?  A.  It  has  cur- 
tailed it  in  some  respects  ;  we  could  have  done  more  business 
if  we  could  compete  with  the  western  millers. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  could  have  run  your  full  capacity 
at  least  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  less  than  your  capacity  do  you  now  run, 
or  did  you  run  during  the  time  that  this  discrimination  lasted? 
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A.  From  50  to  75  per  cent. ;  we  have  been  curtailed  probably 
25  per  cent,  in  our  manufacture. 

Q.  At  times  more  than  that  ?  A.  At  times ;  and  sometimes 
less,  but  I  take  the  average. 

Q.  The  average  would  be  25  per  cent.  ?  A.  Yes ;  the  aver- 
age of  the  year. 

Q.  Do  you  run  your  mills  by  vrater  power  or  by  steam  ?  A. 
We  run  one  by  steam  and  one  by  water. 

Q.  Has  not  the  water  jjower  mill  an  advantage  over  the 
western  miller,  who  is  compelled  to  run  his  mill  by  steam  ?  A. 
Many  of  the  western  mills  do  run  by  water  ;  the  Minneapo- 
lis mills  all  run  by  water,  and  some  other  places  ;  they  have  the 
same  advantage  in  that  respect,  probably,  that  we  have  in 
water  power. 

Q.  Have  they  any  greater  advantage  over  you  ?  A.  We 
don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  money  1  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  generally ;  I  think  so — than  they  have  at  the  west ; 
it  has  been  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

Q.  Is  your  real  estate  any  higher — are  you  compelled  to 
pay  any  more  for  your  land  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  property  is  as  high 
there  as  it  is  here. 

Q.  So  you  have  as  many  advantages  as  they  have,  and  some 
more ;  and  the  additional  advantage  of  proximity  to  the 
market ;  isn't  that  substantially  so  ?     A    We  think  so. 

Q.  You  say  this  discrimination  has  now  ceased ;  since  when 
has  it  ceased  ?     A.  I  think  within  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  It  has  ceased  by  the  western  rates  going  up,  hasn't  it  ? 
A.  The  western  rates'  have  been  advanced  proportionately  to 
the  rate  in  this  state. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  special  rate  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  pay  the  schedule  rate  from  Buffalo  and  from  Lock- 
port  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  upon  application  in  the  past  year  you 
could  have  obtained  a  special  rate  at  any  time  you  wanted  to 
from  Mr.  Goodman  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  ?     A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  refused  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  ground  did  you  base  your  application?  A, 
Because  we  found  at  that  time  they  were  carrying  flour  cheaper 
from  the  west  proportionately  than  they  were  from  Buffalo  ? 
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Q.  Did  you  draAV  liis  attention  to  the  discrimination  against 
you  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  yet  you  were  refused  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  another  thing  I 
called  his  attention  to,  that  I  understood  he  was  making  special 
rates  with  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  a  mill  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  that  he  was  getting  a  rate  at  less  than  we  were,  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  make  some  special  rate  to  make  us 
equivalent  to  that,  and  he  said  he  could  not ;  that  he  could  not 
do  anything  for  us. 

Q.  Did  he  deny  that  he  was  making  a  special  rate  to  your 
neighbor  at  Niagara  Falls  ?     A.  He  did  not ;  he  evaded  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  obtained  any  special  rate  from  him '? 
A.  I  have  had  special  rates,  but  not  of  late. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  by  car  load  or  by  the  'single  package  ?  A.  I 
ship  by  car  load  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  bad  any  difficulty  in  getting  transportation  at 
times  ?  A.  Sometimes,  but  I  can't  complain  about  the  road 
for  that ;  they  generally  have  let  us  have  cars ;  Sometimes  they 
did  not  furnish  them  when  we  needed  them. 

Q.  Wei'e  you  at  any  time  imreasonably  delayed  as  to  your 
shipments  going  through  ?     A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  say  I  was. 

Q.  You  cannot  complain  of  that  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  explain  whatever  special  rate  you  had  ? 
A.  From  September,  1878,  i;ntil  May,  1879,  we  had  a  special 
rate  of  5  cents  a  barrel  to  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  diminution  of  5  cents  ?  A.  Five  cents  off 
the  regular  rate  from  September,  1878,  until  May,  1879  :  that 
is  one  special  rate ;  that  is  the  only  special  rate. 

Q.  Upon  what  ground  was  that  given  ?  A.  We  complained 
of  the  rates  west  to  Mr.  Goodman,  and  said  that  we  could  not 
compete  with  other  mills,  and  we  should  have  to  shut  our 
mill  up  unless  he  made  some  difference  in  the  transportation 
charges,  and  he  said  he  would  give  us  5  cents  off  at  that  time  to 
remain  until  he  notified  us  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  When  did  he  notify  you  to  the  contrary  ?  A.  He  notified 
us  in  May. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

'    Q.  Was  that  5   cents  a  barrel  or  bushel?    A.  5   cents  a 
barrel. 
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By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Upon  what  ground  was  the  notification  given?  A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  merely  arbitrary,  was  it?  A.  It  was  his  option ;  he 
notified  us  that  he  could  not  give  it  to  us  any  longer;  this  re- 
bate with  us  ended  in  May  of  this  year,  1879  ;  it  commenced  in 
September,  1878,  and  ended  in  May,  1879 ;  then  after  that  the 
road  dropped  the  rates  very  low  ;  they  dropped  from  30  cents 
a  barrel  to  15  cents  to  New  York. 

Q.  For  you  ?     A.  For,  me  and  for  everybody,  I  suppose. 

Q.  ThatJ  is  the  schedule  rate  ?  A.  The  schedule  rate  ;  they 
carried  it  for  three  weeks  for  us  at  15  cents  a  barrel  to  New 
York,  and  then  they  raised  it  to  20  cents  and  from  that  to  24 
and  now  28 ;  that  is  the  regular  schediile  rate. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  grain  ?  A.  We  buy  it  all  over 
the  western  country  wherever  we  can  buy  it  best  ;  our  grain  is 
principally  shipped  from  Toledo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  at  Kansas  City  ?  A.  No,  I  never  bought  any 
there. 

Q.  Is  Kansas  City  a  favorable  point  to  purchase  at  for  a 
New  York  miller?  A.  I  cannot  tell,  I  never  purchased  any 
there,  but  I  know  a  great  deal  of  wheat  comes  from  there  ;  it  is 
a  great  wheat  point  now,  but  I  have  never  purchased  there  di- 
rectly. 

Q.  Freight  rates  from  Kansas  City  are  considerably  higher 
generally,  are  they  not,  than  they  are  from  Milwaukee  ?  A. 
Generally  so  I  think  ;  we  never  thought  it  would  pay  us  to 
carry  it  from  there  to  Buffalo  ;  not  by  rail. 

Q.  It  is  too  far  away  ?  A.  Freights  were  too  high,  I  think ; 
we'made  some  inquiries  at  one  time. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  any  from  local  points  around  about  here,  of 
wheat?  A.  A  very  small  portion  ;  of  the  farmers  around  here 
— from  local  farmers  ;  a  very  small  portion. 

Q.  Why  is  that  ?  A.  It  is  not  a  wheat  country  around  Buf- 
falo ;  there  is  not  a  very  large  amount  raised. 

Q.  You  therefore  cannot  tell  us  how  it  has  affected  the  New 
York  farmers  around  and  about  Buffalo — this  freight  discrimi- 
nation?    A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Q.  How  has  it  affected  the  value  of  real  property  invested 
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in  mills  ?  A.  Mills  have  depreciated  in  value  of  late  years — 
mill  property  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  A  depreciation  that  is  due  to  this  freight  discrimination, 
or  is  it  a  depreciation  that  is  due  to  the  general  reduction  of 
prices  ?    A.  Partly  affected  by  freight  discriminations. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  values  of  property  have 
been  diminished  by  freight  discriminations  ?  A.  I  would  not 
say  by  the  discriminations ;  I  could  not  tell,  but  that  has  been 
one  thing. 

Q.  That  has  been  one  of  the  elements  of  the  depreciation? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what  motive  power 
you  use  in  you  mill?  A.  We  use  steam  in  one  mill  and  water 
in  the  other. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  water  used  in  the  mills  as  compared 
with  steam  in  the  City ;  what  proportion  of  the  mills  use  water 
power  and  what  proportion  steam?  A.  The  larger  portion 
use  water  power  in  this  City ;  there  are  only,  I  think,  about 
two  or  three  mills  that  run  by  steam  in  the  City,  and  there  are 
some  seven  or  eight  that  run  by  water  power. 

Q.  You  get  that  from  the  Niagara  river  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  from 
Black  Bock  Harbor — take  it  out  of  the  harbor. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  They  all  run  by  water  in  Lockport?  A.  They  all  run 
by  water  in  Lockport ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lanino  : 

Q.  The  water  mills  in  this  City  are  supplied  by  water  under 
leases  from  the  state  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  canal  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  water  mills  at  Lockport  are  also  supplied  with 
water  from  the  canal,  by  the  state?     A.  Yes, sir, 

Q.  The  canal  is  kept  open  during  the  winter  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  Lockport  mills ;  that  is,  the  water  channel  is 
open  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Don't  they  run  through  the  winter  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  run  ?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  keep 
it  open  purposely  for  the  mills ;  I  know  they  use  water  out  of 
the  canal  during  the  winter. 
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Q.  It  is  kept  open  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  "Who  is  ?that  neighbor  of  yours  that  you  mentioned  at 
Niagara  Falls,  who  received  a  special  rate  ?  A.  Schoellkopf 
&  Mathews. 

By  Mr.  Lading  : 

Q.  What  has  been  your  average  manufacture  in  your  Buf- 
falo mill,  say  for  the  past  five  or  ten  years  ?  A.  From  75,000 
to  100,000  barrels. 

Q.  How  much  less  have  you  manufactured  this  year  than 
you  did  last?     A.  Perhaps  20,^00  barrels. 

Q.  How  much  less  did  you  manufacture  last  year  than  the 
year  before  ?     A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Or  the  year  before  that  ?     A.  Not  any  in  that  mill. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  manufactured  less  this  year  than  in  any 
preceding  year  in  five  years?    A.  In  that  mill. 

Q.  I  say  in  the  City  mill  ?     A.  Yes,  in  the  City  mill. 

Q.  How,  at  Lockport,  has  your  manufacture  this  last  year 
compared  with  what  it  was  at  any  year,  five  years  preceding? 
A.  I  don't  think  there  hus  been  much  difference  in  that  with 
us,  not  there,  but  then  the  reason  of  tliat  is  we  manufacture  all 
we  can  sell ;  when  we  cannot  sell  it,  we  shut  down  the  mill ; 
that  is  our  principle  of  doing  business  ;  the  mill  has  a  capacity 
for  doing  more  if  we  could  sell  the  product. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  difficulty  in  finding  market,  and  so  you 
have  not  manufactured  ?  A.  We  have  not  manufactured  as 
much  as  we  could  do  any  year  for  the  past  five  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  usually  market  your  flour  manufactured 
here  in  Buffalo  ?  A.  We  send  it  to  all  places  ;  we  sell  a  good 
deal  in  the  city  and  we  send  some  east,  and  some  west  even. 

Q.  Is  it  to  local  points  or  to  the  sea-board  towns  ?  A.  I 
have  shipped  some  to  New  England  points  from  here  and  some 
to  Troy  and  some  to  New  York. 

Q.  Is  your  principal  market  at  the  local  points  intermediate 
Buffalo  and  tide  water?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Where  is  your  principal  mai'ket  ?  A.  We  send  some  to 
New  York. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  75,000  barrels  that  you  manu- 
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factured  in  Buffalo  this  year  did  you  send  lo  New  York  City  ? 
A.  We  sent  quite  a  small  portion  to  New  York. 

Q.  About  what?     A.  Not  more  than  one-tenth  I  should  say. 

Q.  Where  did  the  rest  of  it  go  to  ?  A.  Some  goes  to  Albany, 
some  to  Troy,  some  into  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  And  some  west  of  here  ?  A.  Only  west  for  local — small 
consumption,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  City 
of  Buffalo,  from  this  mill  here. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  flour  that  you  manufactured  is 
consumed  in  the  City?  A.  I  should  think  perhaps  50  per 
cent,  of  it,  or  60. 

Q.  For  50  per  cent,  you  Lave  a  local  patronage  or  trade  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  your  flour  manufactured  at  Lockport?  A. 
That  is  all  shipped  away,  shipped  to  New  England  and  New 
York  City,  and  some  goes  to  Troy  and  Albany. 

Q.  What  proportion  goes  to  New  York  City  from  Lockport, 
how  much  in  a  year  ?     A.  I  should  think  half  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  export  trade,  or  is  it  for  local  consumption 
in  New  York  ?  A.  We  manufacture  some  for  export  trade,  but 
we  do  not  export  it  directly ;  we  send  it  to  our  agent  in  New 
York  and  it  is  sold  for  exportation  there. 

Q.  Is  your  flour  generally  that  you  send  to  New  York  used 
in  New  York  consumption  or  is  it  exported?  A.  It  is  mostly 
exported  ;  some  of  it  is  used  in  New  York  consumption  though, 
a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  grain  that  you  manufacture  ? 
A.  We  buy  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  other 
ports  on  the  Lake. 

Q.  Buffalo  is  a  jpretty  large  grain  market,  and  has  been  in 
years  heretofore  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  now  ?  A.  They  receive  a  large  amount  of  grain ; 
there  is  not  as  much  sold,  I  think,  as  in  former  years  ;  there  is 
some  sold  here. 

Q.  Not  so  much  changes  hands  here  as  formerly  ?  A.  Not 
so  much  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  probably  as  much  used  for  consumption  here 
now  as  ever,  isn't  there  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  not  as  much. 

Q.  Does  western  flour  come  into  competition  here  with  the 
home  manufacture  ?  A.  Not  much ;  some  of  it  comes  here,  but 
not  very  much. 
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Q.  About  how  many  barrels,  do  you  Imow,  of  western  flour 
— flour  manufactured  at  points  west  of  Buffalo — are  received 
and  sold  here  in  the  City  per  year  ?  A.  I  think  not  a  very 
large  amount,  I  should  judge  not ;  I  don't  keep  anj-  track  of 
it ;  I  know  there  are  very  few  flour  men  selling  in  t'le  City 
western  flour. 

Q.  There  is  some  trade  of  that  sort  ?  A.  There  is  some ;  a 
little  ;   not  much. 

Q.  How  do  you  usually  receive  your  grain  ;  what  mode  of 
transit  ?  A.  We  receive  it  direct  from  vessels  at  our  mill  in 
the  City  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  freight  per  year,  during  the  last  sea- 
son, from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  by  water  per  bushel — from  what 
rate  to  what  rate  ?  A.  I  think  we  had  grain  carried  during  a 
part  of  the  season  last  year  at  'd  cents  a  bushel,  or  something 
like  that,  from  Chicago. 

Q.  Some  at  3  cents  a  bushel,  and  what  is  the  maximum  rate; 
the  highest  rate?     A.  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was  last  year. 

Q.  At  any  time  during  the  last  season  what  was  the  highest 
rate  you  have  paid  on  grain  from  Chicago  ?  A.  I  think  we 
paid  about  4  or  5  cents,  the  highest ;  I  thinS  so. 

Q.  The  lowest,  3  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  the  Chicago  rate  compare  with  the  Milwaukee 
rate?     A.  It  is  usually  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  freight  per  bushel  from  Detroit  to 
Buffalo  by  water,  during  the  last  season  ?    .A.  This  season  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  It  is  about  3  cents  a  bushel  now. 

Q.  Has  it  been  higher  or  lower  ?  A.  It  has  been  about  that, 
I  think  ;  from  2^  to  3  cents  during  this  season. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  rate  from  Toledo?  A.  About  the 
same  rate  as  Detroit. 

Q.  The  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  rates  are  about  the  same, 
and  the  Toledo  and  Detroit  rates  about  the  same  ;  that  is,  those 
two  points   agree  ?     A.  Chicago    and   Milwaukee    are   about 


Q.  And  Detroit  and  Toledo  are  about  equal  ?  A.  Detroit* 
and  Toledo  are  about  equal. 

Q.  About  how  many  thousand  bushels  a  year  do  you  manu- 
facture ?  A.  About  half  a  million  bushels  in  this  mill,  and  in 
the  mill  at  Lockport  about  half  that  quantity. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  your  grain  to  Lockport  ?     A.  It  is  trans- 
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ferred  into  lighters — into  boats  ;  it  comes  liero  in  vessels  and 
then  is  transferred  in  canal  boats  ;  usually. 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  from  Bufifalo  to  Lpckport  by  canal 
usually — freight  aad  tolls  ?  A.  They  charge  1^  cents  a  bushel 
to  carry  it  down  from  Buffalo  to  Lockport  by  boat. 

Q.  1^  cents  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  per  bushel. 

Q.  Tolls  added  ?     A.  Tolls  included. 

Q.  How  do  you  usually  send  you  flour  that  you  manufacture 
east,  to  New  York,  Albany  and  Troy  ?  A.  Send  it  by  rail  al- 
together. 

Q.  Why  do  you  send  it  by  rail  ?  A.  It  gets  there  quicker, 
and  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  ship  it  that  way. 

Q.  In  sending  by  rail,  how  much  time  do  you  gain  in  ship- 
ment between  Buffalo  and  New  York  ?  A.  It  generally  takes 
four  days  to  get  to  New  York  by  rail,  and  by  canal  it  would 
probably  take  ten  days  to  two  weeks  to  get  there. 

Q.  Then  you  avoid  the  insurance  when  you  send  by  rail 
which  you  pay  by  canal,  I  suppose  ?  A.  Yes,  we  don't  insure 
it  by  rail. 

Q.  You  also  save  your  interest  on  your  capital  ?  A.  We 
can. 

Q.  And  turn  it  over  two  or  three  times  when  you  send  by 
rail  which  you  could  not  do  by  canal  ?  A.  We  save  something 
in  that  w  ay ;  yes  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  time  between  Buffalo  and  Troy  ? 
A.  Buffalo  and  Troy  by  rail  ? 

Q.  Yes,  and  by  water  route  V  A.  Probably  two  or  three 
days  would  carry  it  to  Troy  by  rail,  and  by  boat  it  would  be  a 
week  or  ten  days  perhaps  in  going  there. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  difference  in  freight  per  barrel  or  per 
hundred  pounds  between  the  water  route  and  the  rail  route 
from  here  to  New  York?  A.  I  have  not  shipped  any  by  canal  ; 
I  don't  know  what  we  could  get  it  carried  for. 

Q.  You  preferred  to  ship  by  rail  at  the  prices  of  freight 
which  you  have  been  compelled  to  pay  rather  than  ship  by 
oanal  at  the  prices  that  you  supposed  yoa  might  pay  ?  A.  The 
railroad  has  been  carrying  of  late  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  we  do 
not  find  fault  with  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  fault  with  the  rates  of  the  railroad  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  mill  is  located  upon  the  canal  ?     A.  It  is  on  the 
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Evan's  ship  canal ;  it  has  communication  with  the  canal  by 
.water. 

Q.  And  also  has  communication  with  the  harbor  ?  A.  Also 
with  the  harbor,  yes,  sir ;  it  communicates  with  the  Erie  Canal 
by  water  ;  we  could  ship  by  canal  if  we  chose. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  to  the  railroad  you  have  to  have  cartage 
from  the  mill  to  the  railroad  both  in  Buffalo  and  in  Lockport, 
don't  you  ?     A .  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  would  avoid  if  <  you  shipped^by  canal  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  cartage  a  barrel — what  does  it  cost  to 
do  that  ?     A.  About  two  cents  a  barrel,  usually. 

Q.  What  railroads  have  you  running  west  from  here  by 
which  grain  could  be  brought  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
from  western  points  to  Buffalo?  A.  We  have  the  Lake  Shore 
rond  and  the  Canada  Southern,  and  others,  that  terminate 
here. 

Q.  And  the  Great  Western  of  Canada  ?  A.  The  Great 
Western. 

Q.  And  the  Grand  Trunk  ?  A.  The  Grand  Trunk,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  Four  lines  of  railroad  communicating  with  western 
points  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  lines  of  railway  have  you  that  reach  the  sea- 
port towns  running  east  ?     A.  We  have  two. 

Q.  The  Central  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  ?  A.  The 
New  York  Central  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Westerc. 

Q.  And  there  is  also  a  route  through  over  the  Philadelphia 
&  Washington  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  isn't  there,  con- 
necting Philadelphia  and  other  seaport  towns  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
there  is  a  route  over  the  Northern  Central,  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  the  same  rate  on  flour  from  Lockport  that  you 
have  from  Buffalo  to  different  points  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  it  sometimes  less?  A.  It  has  been  less  some- 
times. 

Q.  And  until  recently,  until  within  a  week  or  two,  there  has 
been  no  cotopetition  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in 
rail  traffic  from  Lockport,  has  there  ;  that  is  the  only  railroad 
that  entered  Lockport  ?  A.  At  Lockport,  yes  ;  it  has  been 
the  only  railroad  until  lately. 

Q.  Until  within  a  week  or  two  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Speaking  of  the  Minneapolis  miller,  he  can  buy  his  wheat 
there  from  day  to  day  almost;  that  is  in  the  center  of  a  large' 
grain  growing  country,  is  it  not  ?  A.  They  bring  their  wheat 
a  long  distance  often  to  the  mill  by  rail ;  they  cannot  get  grain 
enough  raised  around  there  to  sipply  the  mills;  they  reach 
up  as  far  as  Dulnth  at  times,  and  bring  it  200  or  300  miles  to 
the  mills  by  rail  before  they  get  it  there. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  special  rate,  which  Mr.  Goodman  gave 
you,  which  expired  in  May  last ;  when  he  gave  you  notice  that 
he  could  not  continue  it  any  longer,  it  was  on  account  of 
freights  having  fallen  down  very  low  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  say  at 
that  time  the  freights  were  so  low  that  we  did  not  expect  he 
would  give  any  cpecial  rate. 

Q.  You  thought  the  refusal  to  do  so  then  was  a  reasonable 
one?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  depreciation  of  real  estate,  within  the  last 
year  real  estate  in  the  City  of  Bufifalo  has  appreciated  in  value, 
increased  in  value,  has  it  not ;  it  is  now  higher  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  is  it  not?  A.  I  think  it  is ;  some  kinds  of  real 
estate,  probably. 

Q.  Take  property  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  it  is  generally 
worth  more  to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago?  A.  A  little  more 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  ;  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  within  thS  past  few  months  there  has 
been  such  a  thing  as  an  eastbound  pool  ?  A.  I  do  not,  sir  ;  I 
cannot  say. 

Q.  That  has  determined  rates  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that,  only  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  had  from  Buffalo  any  competition  between 
the  railways  for  New  York  freights  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  any ; 
they  are  both  alike,  I  think. 

Q.  They  have  substantially  agreed  upon  the  rate  from 
Buffalo  ?  A.  We  never  could  get  any  difference  in  the  rates  ; 
we  have  tried  the  different  roads ;  they  always  seem  to  have 
the  same  price. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  there  has  been  no  competition,  in 
point  of  fact,  between  the  Erie  Kailway — now  the  New  York, 
Lake  Brie  &  Western  Eailway — and  the  New  York  Central  ? 
A.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  certainly  ;  it  may  be  longer, 
but  I  am  not  positive  in  my  recollection  about  it. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  effort  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Vilas 
•any  special  rate  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  had  any  business  with 
him. 

Q.  Or  from  Mr.  Blanchard,  or  any  other  of  the  Erie  people  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  sometimes  inquired  of  them  what  they 
would  carry  property  for,  and  they  never  offered  to  do  it  any 
less  than  the  Central  Road  was  doing  ;  we  preferred  to  send 
it  over  the  Central  unless  we  could  get  it  carried  cheaper  by 
the  other  road. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  that  you  desire  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  this  Committee  to,  and  as  to  which  you  have  not 
been  interrogated,  iu  relation  to  freight  discrimination  ?  A. 
No,  I  think  not ;  I  don't  know  that  I  have. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  canal  management  and  canal  ship- 
ments, and  what  the  practice  of  the  canal  boats  is,  and  what 
their  charges  are  along  the  line  from  here  to  New  York ;  do 
they  load  canal  boats  here  with  through  freight,  or  do  they 
load  them  up  with  parcels  to  be  delivered  all  along  llie  canal  | 
A.  It  is  mostly  through  freight ;  I  think  they  carry  very  little 
in  small  parcels  now  ;  they  are  mainly  carrying  through  freight ; 
I  don't  know  much  about  that  myself  though ;  I  think  the  for- 
wardei'S  in  the  City  would  give  you  more  information  than  I 
could— the  canal  forwarders ;  I  think,  perhaps,  you  could  get 
some  of  them  here,  who  would  give  you  all  that  information. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  canal  boats  do  not  carry  freight 
to  local  points  ?  A.  I  do  not,  sir ;  in  former  years  they  used 
to  do  it,  but  latterly  they  do  not. 

Q.  They  probably  cannot  get  paying  freights  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  pays  them  or  what  is  the  reason. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  You  don't  complain  of  the  actual  rate  that  the  railways 
have  seen  fit  to  charge  as  the  freight  rate,  but  of  the  discrim- 
ination? A.  I  say  I  have  no  fault  to  find  as  long  as  there  is 
no  discrimination,  if  they  carry  p'o  rata  according  to  distance. 

Q.  You  were  asked  a  question  in  relation  to  the  extent  to 
which  your  mills'  operations  have  been  impaired  ;  did  not  the 
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discrimination  affect  the  profit  on  the  whole  product  during  the 
time  it  did  exist  ?  A.  Yes ;  it  affects  the  profits  of  course  ; 
if  a  man  wants  flour  delivered  at  a  certain  price,  we  have  to 
calculate  the  freight  and  the  cost  of  the  grain  and  other  things, 
before  we  can  sell. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  reduce  your  rate  per  barrel  down  to  the 
level  of  your  competitor,  who  gets  a  more  favorable  freight 
rate  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  That,  of  course,  gives  the  consumer  a  cheaper  article  ;  it 
is  for  his  benefit,  isn't  it  ?     A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

John  Alexander,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?     A.  I  am  a  bookkeeper. 

Q.  With  whom  ?  A.  C.  B.  Woodworth  &  Son,  of  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Q.  What  do  they  manufacture  ?     A.  Perfun;ery. 

Q.  Largely  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  as  large  as  any  one  in  the  State. 

Q.  Where  do  they  draw  their  supply  of  glass  and  pottery 
from,  to  put  up  their  periumery?  A.  Mostly  fi'om  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Where  do  they  ship  to  ?  A.  Ship  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  ;  mostlj'  west  and  south. 

Q.  They  are  wholesale  perfumers  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  [making  of  the  arrangements  in  relation  to 
freight  shipments  come  within  your  department?  A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  The  goods  that  you  ship,  and  the  goods  that  you  receive, 
are  mainly  first  class,  aren't  they  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  what  the  railways  call  first  class  ?  A.  On  glass 
ware  we  get  a  special  rate  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  glass  ware  on  a  special  rate  from  New 
York  V     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  application  to  get  them  at  a  special  rate 
from  New  York  ?  A.  I  have  frequently  talked  with  the  agent 
about  it,  but  he  said  it  was  no  use  ;  our  shipments  from  New 
York  are  not  very  large  on  glass  ware. 

Q.  What  agent  have  you  talked  with  about  it  ?     A.  I  used 
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to  talk  witli  Mr.  Oummings,  the  agent  of  tlie  New  York  Cen- 
tral. 

Q.  At  Eoohester  ?    A.  At  Eochester. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  refer  you  to  Mr.  Goodman  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  Mr.  Goodman's  existence  in  relation  to 
making  freight  rates  ?     A.  I  didn't  until  yesterday. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  with  Mr.  Woodworth? 
A.  I  have  been  with  him  nearly  twenty  years. 

Q.  And  yet  you  didn't  know  that  Mr.  Goodman  would  give 
to  everybody,  on  application,  special  rates  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
never  heard  of  his  name  until  yesterday. 

Q.  This  special  rate  that  you  receive  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  you  get  from  whom  ?  A.  We  get  it  through  the 
agent  in  Eochester,  Mr.  Harris,  the  agent  there  of  the  Erie 
Eoad,  and  from  the  shippers  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  They  charge  you  the  goods,  plus  the  special  rates  that 
they  pay  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  we  pay  the  freights. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  freights  do  you  pay  from  New  York, 
on  glass  ware,  to  Eochester,  as  compared  with  the  rates  that 
you  pay  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  respectively  ?  A. 
We  paid  last  month,  35  cents  from  New  York,  and  25  and  20 
cents  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia- 

Q.  All  three  shipments  being  all  by  rail  ?  A.  All  by  rail ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q-  How,  as  to  quantity  from  these  three  different  points  ? 
A.  As  I  say,  we  get  but  littla  from  New  York,  but  a  large 
quantity  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  get  but  little  from  New 
York  the  difference  in  the  rate  ?  A.  I  think  we  should  pur- 
chase more  in  New  York  if  we  could  get  the  same  rate  of 
freight. 

Q.  Didn't  you  formerly  pay  a  very  much  higher  rate  than  35 
cents  on  first  class  shipments  to  Eochester  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
have  paid  as  high  as  fiO  cents. 

Q.  How  long  was  60  cents  the  price  paid  by  you  to 
Eochester  ?     A.  I  think  that  was  some  three  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  maintained  anterior  to  three  years 
ago  ?     A.  I  couldn't  remember  that. 

Q.  It  was  substantially  right  straight  along,  the  rate,  wasn't 
it  for  ten  years  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  was  the  local  rate. 

Q.  Sixty  cents  ?    A.  I  think  that  was  the  rate, 
25 
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Q.  All  the  time,  from  1870,  at  all  events,  down  to  1876  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  in  1876  we  paid  45  cents  ;  I  think  so ;  I  have 
the  bills. 

Q.  Then  it  dropped  to  45  ?    A.  Then  it  dropped  to  45. 

Q.  Since  that  time  it  has  dropped  to  38  ?  A.  This  last 
month  it  has  dropped  to  25. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Twenty-five  where  ?    A.  From  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  But  before  that  time  it  was  where — 38  ?  A.  Before  that 
time  it  was  35  ;  the  month  previous. 

Q.  How  long  can  you  remember  the  rates  from  Philadelphia 
to  Rochester  ?  A.  We  have  had  those  rates  about  three  years 
now. 

Q.  The  rates  .that  you  have  mentioned  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
rates  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  What  were  you  paying  before  that  ?  A.  I  think  it  was 
about  45  cents. 

Q.  You  wei  e  paying  45  cents  from  Philadelphia  when  you 
were  paying  60  cents  to  the  New  York  Central  from  New  York? 
A.  Yes  ;  I  think  that  was  so. 

Q.  And  what  were  you  paying  from  Baltimore  when  you 
were  paying  60  cents  ?  A.  The  same  rate  as  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

Q.  You  were  paying  45  cents  from  Baltimore  when  you  were 
paying  60  cents  to  the  New  York  Central  from  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  since  three  years  that  you  have  the  rate 
of  to  25  cents,  is  it,  from  Baltimore  ?  A.  That  is  all ;  it  is 
about  three  years,  I  think. 

Q.  How  large  are  your  packages  that  you  ship  ?  A.  They 
generally  weigh  about  150  or  200  pounds ;  square  boxes. 

Q.  When  you  ship  from  New  York,  you  ship  in  those  square 
boxes ;  don't  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  small  packages  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  sometimes  we 
have  shipments  from  Pittsburgh  ;  for  instance,  we  will  say, 
2,000  pounds  ;  that  is  of  several  packages. 

Q.  Now,  about  your  product ;  you  put  your  product  into 
into  glass  ware  and  pots  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  send  them  to  every  point  of  the  compass?  A. 
Very  near. 

.  Q.  Have  you  any  si)ecial  rates  from  the  New  York  Central 
for  the  purpose  of  shipping  your  goods  to  various  points  ? 
A.  We  have  by  way  of  the  Merchants'  Despatch ;  they  now 
give  us  special  rates  to  several  points. 

Q.  Since  what  time  has  that  prevailed  ?  A.  We  have  had 
that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  now. 

Q.  From  Rochester  ?     A.  From  Rochester  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  way  by  which  you  obtain  any  special 
rate  over  the  New  York  Central  ?  A.  I  don't  understand  the 
connection. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  rate  disconnected  with  the  Mer- 
chants' Despatch  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  with  the  Great 
Western  Despatch  that  runs  over  the  Erie  Road. 

Q.  Since  when  have  you  had  that?  A.  For  about  the  same 
time. 

Q.  Also  three  years  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  special  rate  by  which  your  classification  is 
changed?  A.  Yes,  I  believe  so  ;  because  they  put  on  the  bills 
of  lading  ''  special,"  and  they  call  that  a  special  classification. 

Q.  They  reduce  it  to  second  class,  do  they  ?  A.  Yes  ;  that 
is  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  ?     A.  That  is  the  point. 

Q.  They  don't  reduce  your  rate  so  much,  but  simply  put  you 
in  the  second  class  rate?     A.  That  is  the  point. 

Q.  Have  you  had  frequent  iostances  within  your  experience 
that  it  was  cheaper  and  more  profitable  for  you  to  ship  your 
goods  from  Rochester  to  New  York  and  then  from  New  York 
west  past  Rochester  again  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  done  so 
frequently. 

Q.  Now,  tell  the  Committee  when  those  circumstances  have 
arisen  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  date,  but  I  have 
known  many  instances  of  it,  where  we  have  had,  for  instance,  in 
shipping  to  St.  Louis,  or  in  shipping  to  California,  especially  to 
San  Francisco,  and  to  Minneapolis,  for  instance,  or  some  of 
those  western  places — where  we  have  had  to  pay  the  difl'erence 
between  the  New  York  rates  of  freight  and  the  rate  from 
Rochester;  that  is,  our  customers  exact  from  us  the  low 
rate  of  freight,  the  New  York  rate,  and  it  was  cheaper  for  us 
to  ship  to  New  York  and  then  reship  from  New  York  west 
than  it  was  to  ship  direct  from  Rochester. 
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Q,  Do  you  know  that  those  very  shipmeiits  went  past 
Bochester  by  the  way  of  the  New  York'  Central  ?  A.  I  don't 
know,  of  course, 

Q.  You  didn't  see  them  go  ?     A.  No ;  the  presumption  is- — 

Q.  That  they  went  by  the  New  York  Central  ?  A.  Yes,  that 
is  the  presumption. 

Q.  Or  that  they  went  by  one  of  the  fast  freight  lines  which 
run  over  the  New  York  Central  ?     A.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it,  I  suppose,  do  you  ? 
A.  No  one  could  know  unless  they  were  present,  of  course  ;  I 
know  that  they  went  by  the  Blue  Line  ;  that  was  the  California 
fast  freight  line  ;  we  have  shipped  to  New  York  and  they  have 
re-shipped  from  New  York  by  the  Blue  Line. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  And  you  know  the  Blue  Line  passes  over  the  New  York 
Central  Boad,  don't  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  have  those  instances  occurred,  and  within 
what  period  of  time  ?  A.  Not  within  a  year  or  so ;  we  have  not 
shipped  so  much  that  way. 

Q.  Not  so  much,  but  how  much  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  ; 
we  have  not  done  so  within  a  year,  any  way. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Have  j^ou  within  two  years  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 
Q.  Sure  about  that  ?     A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  How  often  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  the  cases  are  not, 
of  course,  very  frequent. 

Q.  But  there  are  instances  ?  A.  There  are  instances ;  there 
are  such  cases. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Now,  within  two  years  such  a  thing  has  not  occurred  any- 
where ?  A.  I  was  going  to  say,  a  firm,  Dodd,  Brown  &  Co.,  of 
St.  Louis,  whom  probably  you  all  know,  make  special  rates 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  and  they  make  us  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  from  New  York  and  the  rate  from 
Eochester. 
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Q.  How  does  that  manifest  itself  to  yon  ;  in  what  way  are 
yoii  required  to  make  it  up  ?  A.  Beoatise  the  freight  from  New 
York  to  St.  Louis  is  cheaper  than  it  is  from  Rochester  to  St. 
Louis,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  difference  between  that  rate. 

Q.  As  though  they  had  purchased  in  New  York  ?  A.  As 
though  they  had  purchased  in  New  York. 

Q.  Instead  of  300  and  some  odd  miles  nearer  St.  Louis  ?  A. 
That  is  it. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  Enough  cheaper  to  enable  you  to  pay  the  local  rate  from 
Rochester  to  New  York  and  back  ?  A.  It  used  to  be,  but  not 
lately. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  local  rates  from  Rochester  to  New  York  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  we  paid  local  rates  from  Rochester  to  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  complained  of  this  condition  of  things  ? 
A.  I  have  talked  of  it  frequently  with  the  agents  ;  there  is  no 
use  talking  about  it ;  the  agents  say  they  have  no  authority  in 
the  matter,  and  they  cannot  do  anything ;  we  have  talked  the 
matter  over  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Rochester  to  New  York  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  ;  it  must  be'over  300  miles  ;  320,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Rochester  to  Philadelphia  ?  A.  That 
I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  From  Rochester  to  New  York,  isn't  it  400  miles  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  the  distance. 

Q.  373  miles  ?     A.  Well,  if  you  say  so,  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Rochester  to  Philadelphia  ?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  There  is  a  line  of  railroad,  the  Northern  Central  as  it  is 
termed,  running  through  to  Philadelphia — a  short  route,  isn't 
there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  Baltimore  beyond  Philadelphia  on  the  same 
road  ?     A.  That  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  90  miles  ?     A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Or  about  100  ;  railroads  in  Maryland  ship  as  cheap  to 
Rochester  as  railroads  in  Pennsylvania  100  miles  nearer?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  just  as  cheap. 
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By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  And  botli  of  them,  cbeniier  than  the  New  York  Central? 
A.  Both  of  them  cheaper  than  the  New  York  Central  until 
lately,  until  within  this  last  month. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  say  your  glass  ware,  you  buy  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  ;  why  do  you  buy  there  in  preference  to  the  New 
York  market  ?     A.  Because  the  freights  are  cheaper. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ?     A.  That  is  one  reason. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ?  A.  I  don't  know ;  we  may  get 
it  a  little  cheaper ;  I  couldn't  tell,  because  the  freights  are 
always  against  us  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  The  question  is,  whether  you  would  buy  in  New  York 
City,  suppose  the  freights  were  all  the  same  ?  A.  One  of  the 
Philadelphia  houses  has  a  house  in  New  York  City  where  they 
keep  a  large  stock,  but  we  have  always  ordered  from  the  Phila- 
delphia house  on  account  of  the  freights,  in  preference  to  the 
New  York  house,  when  we  might  have  got  it  from  New  York 
quicker  I  think  than  we  could  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  The  glass  is  made  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Baltimore  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  made  in  New  York  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it  is  not  made 
in  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  There  is  some  made  in  New  York '?  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  factories  there. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  But  you  don't  deal  with  them  ?  A.  No ;  I  think  we 
should  if  we  could  have  got  the  freights. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  either  the  managers  of  the  Erie  or- 
Central  and  say:  "  Now,  if  you  will  give  us  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  rates  we  will  buy  our  glass  in  New  York 
markets?"     A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  suppose  it  was  any  use. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  expostulated  with  the  local  agents  of  those  roads, 
didn't  you.  at  Rochester  ?     A.  Yes  ;  frequently. 
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Q.  The  agent  didn't  refer  you  to  the  main  office  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  jowc  shipment  of  glass  and  pottery  ?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  the  amount ;  it  is  quite  a  number  of  tons  in 
the  course  of  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  ?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Give  us  a  rough  estimate,  in  the  course  of  a  year  ?  A.  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  tell ;  I  can  show  you  some  bills  we  have 
here. 

Q.  Give  us  any  average  month  from  the  bills  ?  A.  I  haven't 
the  full  amount  of  the  monthly  bills. 

Q.  You  know  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  rest,  and  you 
can  state  that  is  so  much  of  the  proportion  ?  A.  The  freight 
on  the  glass,  of  course,  is  the  largest  amount  we  have  ;  that 
is  about  I'ijOOO  a  year. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  About  $2,000  a  year  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  entire  freight?     A.  The  entire  freight. 

Q.  What  proportion  do  you  buy  in  Pittsburgh  ?  A.  Com- 
paratively little  because  of  the  freights  again  ;  there  comes  the 
trouble ;  freights  from  Pittsburgh  to  Eochester  are  high— 48 
cents. 

Q.  You  have  no  shipments  by  car  lots?  A.  No,  sir;  we 
don't  ship  by  car  lots. 

Q.  Small  packages  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  every  day  or  two  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  probably 
to  ten  or  twelve  different  points  in  the  same  day. 

[Intermission.] 


C'onvMiy  W.  Ball,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?     A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?     A.  Flour  and  grain  commission. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  busines?  A. 
twenty-two  years,  either  as  clerk  or  partner. 

Q.  Was  there  any  period  of  time  during  those  twenty-two 
years,  that  business  was  a  growing  one  in  the  City  of  Buffalo  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  During  what  period  ?     A.  Previous  to  1860. 

Q.  Was  Buffalo  then  a  great  distributing  centre  for  western 
cereals  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Also  for  the  cereals  grown  in  Canada?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  continued  to  be  as  important  a  distributing  centre? 
A.  It  has  not. 

Q.  Has  it  lost  business  relatively  or  absolutely  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  as  I  fully  understand  you. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  important  dis- 
tributing centre,  do  you  mean  that  other  centres  have  become 
more  important  as  compared  with  Buffalo,  or  that  Buffalo  has 
absolutely  lost  in  business  as  a  distributing  centre?  A.  Other 
centres  had  become  altogether  more  important. 

Q.  Has  Buffalo  also  lost  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  has  lost — abso- 
lutely lost. 

Q.  The  business  thai/  it  formerly  controlled  and  had?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  followed  out  at  all  the  reasons  why  that  loss  has 
taken  place  ?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  to  some  extent. 

Q.  State,  please,  how  that  loss  has  come  about,aud  why?  A. 
It  has  come  about  largely  by  the  railroads  discriminating 
against  Buffalo  in  rates  ;  and  in  years  back — which  has  not  oc- 
curred of  late  years — for  a  season  of  the  year,  from  October 
until  after  January  in  the  year,  they  would  not  furnish  us  cars 
for  any  grain  or  flour  whatever  to  be  shipped  to  local  points  in 
the  state  or  east. 

Q.  Then  your  difficulty  has  been  here  in  Buffalo,  not  only 
that  you  had  freight  discriminations  against  you,  but  that  you 
had  not  facilities  afforded  you  for  transportation  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  instances  when  you  or  others  engaged  in 
business,  to  your  knowledge,  required  transportation  facilities 
which  were  denied  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  them,  please  ?  A.  This  occurred  a  number  of  years 
ago. 

Q.  That  does  not  signify  ?  A.  I  know  ot-instances  in  1858, 
1859  and  1860  whereby  we  offered  flour  to  the  railroads,  both 
the  Erie  and  the  New  York  Central,  which  tbej'  declined  to 
receive. 

Q.  At  any  rate  ?     A.  At  any  rate. 

Q.  What  excuse  did  they  offer?    A.  Because  they  claimed 
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that  they  had  so  much  property  to  carry,  that  they  couldn't 
carry  it,  didn't  have  cars  for  it. 

Q.  Since  that  period  of  time,  have  special  instances  occurred 
of  like  nature?  A.  I  know  since  that  time  of  delays  in  ship- 
ping grain  to  New  England  points  from  here;  perhaps  two  or 
three  weeks  delay  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  that  a  delay  which  is  destructive  to  your  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  for  after  the  purchase  of  the  property  it  required 
storage  by  the  elevatiug  company,  insurance  on  the  property, 
and  also  it  might  involve  an  increased  rate  of  freight  from  here 
to  New  England. 

Q.  How  often  would  those  instances  occur?  A.  They  were 
very  frequent. 

Q.  Were  you  car  load  shippers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  full  car  loads 
and  more. 

Q.  The  shipments  that  you  speak  of  were  car  load  shipments, 
were  they?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  small  parcels  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  car  load  shipments. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  facilities  afforded  at  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  ?     A.  Not  fully. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  those  cities  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  their  methods  of  shipment  by  elevators,  etc.  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  Buffalo  any  disadvantages,  or  does  Buffalo  suffer 
from  any  natural  disadvantages  as  a  distributing  point  com- 
pared with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ?  A.  Do  you  mean  as  far 
as  rates. 

Q.  No,  natural  disadvantage;  has  Buffalo  think  you,  any 
natural  advantages  over  those  points,  as  a  distributing  point  ? 
A.  I  think  it  has  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Now,  what  are  they  ?  A.  New  England  buyers  of  grain 
have  told  me  that  they  would  prefer  to  buy  in  this  market  if 
thf)y  could  buy  on  an  even  pro  rata  with  what  they  could  buy 
at  the  west,  because  they  could  get  property  through  to  their 
places  of  business  so  much  quicker. 

Q.  Has  not  Buffalo  also  advantages  in  commanding  a  larger 
market  for  cereals  of  different  kinds  and  from  different  points  ? 
A.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  a  larger  market  than  Chicago. 

Q..  You  are  not  -now,  but  I  mean  as  to  commanding  larger 
centres,  having  facilities  for  communication  with  more  different 
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points  ?     A.  No  ;  I  don't  think  that  we  have  as  compared  with 
Chicago. 

Q.  How  has  this  freight  discrimination  affected  your  indivi- 
dual business  ?  A.  It  has  affected  it  very  materially  ;  it  drove 
my  employer  to  New  York  from  this  point ;  for  two  years  he 
tried  to  procure  what  was  called  a  'pro  rata  freight  bill  through 
our  Legislature  ;  he  devoted  two  years  of  his  time  to  it ;  Mr. 
Carlos  Cobb,  I  refer  to. 

Q.  Is  he  a  partner  in  David  Dows  &  Co.'s  business  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  but  in  the  same  line  of  business  in  New  York  City  ;  he 
formerly  was  here ;  I  was  a  clerk  for  him  and  interested  with 
him,  and  for  two  years  before  he  left  Buffalo,  two  years  of  his 
time  he  devoted  entirely  to  strving  to  procure  legislation  to 
remedy  this  discrimination,  and  after  failure  to  do  so,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  either  got  to  go  to  one  end  of  the  route  or 
the  other,  and  he  went  to  New  York,  and  there  he  remained 
until  he  died  two  years  ago. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  other  end  of  the  route,  what  do 
you  refer  to  ?     A.  The  extreme  west. 

Q.  "Was  he  a  large  shipper  ?  A.  He  was  a  large  receiver  of 
property  here. 

Q.  Of  grain  ?     A.  Flour  and  grain,  yes  sir. 
•  Q.  Are  you  a  miller  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  the  freight  discrimination  affected  your  sales  to 
local  milling  points  through  the  State  of  New  York  ?  A.  Very 
materially. 

Q.  They  buy  in  the  west  instead  of,  of  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can't  they  buy  cheaper  in  the  west  than  of  you  ?  A. 
How  is  that  ? 

Q.  Can't  they  buy  to  greater  advantage  in  the  west  than 
of  you,  leaving  the  freight  question  out  of  sight  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  cannot  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  rate  from  Buffalo  was  a  proportion  of  the  througli 
rate  from  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  to  New  York,  you  think  Buf- 
falo would  maintain  itself  as  a  distributing  point  ?  A.  I  do, 
sir. 

Q.  As  against  those  cities  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  reason  why  Buffalo  hasnot-thus  maintained  her 
position  is  because  of  this  freight  discrimination  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  How  large  has  that  disciimin.'.tion  been  of  late  years? 
A.  I  aliould  say  from  20  to  25  cents  a  bai  rel  on  fluur. 

Q.  And  how  much  on  wheat  ?  A.  I  should  say  from  1  to  3 
cents  a  bushel  on  grain. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sought  to  obtain  during  the  20  years  that 
you  have  been  in  business  here,  a  special  rate  for  your  ship- 
ments from  either  Mr.  Yilas  of  the  Erie,  or  Mr.  Rutter,  when 
he  was  on  the  Erie,  or  Mr.  Eutter  or  Mr.  Goodman  of  the  Cen- 
tral ?     A.  Not  of  those  individuals  I  haven't. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  they  had  the  power  to  make  the 
rates  ?  A.  I  have  known  that,  but  this  business  I  haven't 
sought  for  the  last  year  or  two,  for  the  reason  that  I  knew  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  do  it ;  before  that  I  inquired  of  the 
general  freight  agents  of  those  roads  for  special  rates,  Mr, 
DruUard  of  the  Central. 

Q.  You  mean  their  freight  agents  here  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  the 
general  freight  agent  of  the  road  formerly  ;  Mr.  Drullard  was 
general  freight  agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  at  Albany. 

Q.  That  was  before  Mr.  Eulter's  time  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  satisfaction  did  you  get  then  ?  A.  We  got  none 
whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  application  to  Mr.  Eutter  since  Mr. 
Eutter  has  been  in  charge  of  the  freight  department  of  the  New 
York  Central  ?  A.  Two  years  ago  I  called  Mr.  Eutter's  atten- 
tion to  this  discrimination,  and  tried  to  reason  with  him  to 
put  our  Buffalo  merchants  on    an  even  keel  with  the  western. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  A.  I  had  a  long  letter  from 
■him,  in  which  he  stated  that  they  couldn't  agree  to  give  us  fro 
rata  rates  with  the  west,  because  he  claimed  that  from  the 
west  they  took  it  through  in  whole  train  loads,  and  for  parts 
of  trains  they  would  have  to  charge  more. 

Q.  Were  there  not  all  train  loads  running  from  Buffalo  at 
that  time  from  different  shippers  ?     A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  From  the  general  knowledge  that  you  have  of  the  busi- 
ness at  Buffalo,  or  as  it  had  been,  were  there  not  many  ship- 
ments made  in  train  loads  from  Buffalo  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there 
have  been. 

Q.  So  Buffalo  has  a  point  from  which  all  trains  ran  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  of  car  load  shipment  from  the  west  at 
train  load  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  schedule  or  freight  tariff  of  any 
railyway  in  which  they  made  discriminations  or  distinctions 
between  train  loads  and  car  loads  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  business,  or  in  jour  experience  have  you  ever 
had  any  distinction  made  for  you  between^_, train  loads  and  car 
loads  ?     A.  No ;  not  between  train  loads  and  car  loads. 

Q.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Rutter's  answer  came  to  you,  you 
had  no  knowledge  or  experience  on  the  subject  of  train  loads  as 
contradistinguished  from  car  loads  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  after  receiv- 
ing his  letter  I  went  to  New  England,  and  there  I  found  agents 
of  Chicago  and  Peoria  houses  offering  grain  to  millers  all  through 
the  State  in  car  lots  giving  them  a  price  for  grain  delivered  at 
those  points  which  was  much  lower  than  we  could  deliver  from 
Buffalo. 

Q.  How  much  lower  ?  A.  I  should  say  from  one  to  three 
cents  a  bushel  lower. 

Q.  Barring  the  question  of  freight  rates,  the  rates  for  cereals 
are  the  same  at  Buffalo  as  they  are  at  other  points  around  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  frequently  lower  than  the  west. 

Q.  The  difference,  if  any,  that  exists  arises  from  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  freight  rate  goes  up,  who  bears  the  difference, 
the  consumer  or  the  producer?  A.  When  the  freight  rate  goes 
-up  ? 

Q.  For  instance,  we  will  say  at  Milwaukee  during  the  season 
the  rate  changes,  five  or  ten  cents  higher  a  hundred,  does  that 
make  a  difference  of  five  or  ten  cents  a  hundred  at  New  York, 
or  does  the  producer  get  five  or  ten  cents  a  hundred  less?  A; 
That  depends  on  the  markets  and  circumstances  ;  sometimes 
the  producer  has  to  stand  it,  and  sometimes  the  consumer. 

Q.  Does  not  the  producer  generally  stand  it ;  isn't  the  rate 
for  cereals  made  in  Liverpool,  practically  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  where 
they  are  exporting  as  largely  as  they  are  now. 

Q.  When  there  is  a  large  demand  for  cereals  abroad,  the 
demands  in  Europe  determines  the  price,  doesn't  it  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  difference  in  freight  rates  would  therefore  come 
upon  the  producer  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what,  extent  tliink  you,  has  this  business  of  distribut- 
ing grain  in  Buffalo  been  impaired  by  the  discriminations 
against  Buffalo  ?     A.  All  I   can  say  about  that  is,   that  we 
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formerly  had  a  very  large  business  here,  and  now  have  a  very 
small  one,  we  used  to  have  a  very  large  market,  but  now  have 
a  very  small  market. 

Q.  To  what  degree  has  that  fallen  off;  large  and  small  are 
relative  terms  ;  we  must  get  a  little  closer  to  it  than  that  ?  A. 
I  should  say  that  it  had  fallen  off  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact,  or  any  special  instance 
which  is  in  your  mind,  and  which  you  think  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  this  Committee  should  know  in  relation  to  freight 
(lisciiminations,  which  I  have  not  specially  interrogated  you 
upon  ;  if  so,  state  it  as  though  I  had  put  the  question  to  you  ? 

A.  I  know  of  facts  where  they  have  taken  flour  from  Milwau- 
kee and  western  points,  and  St.  Louis,  to  Troy  and  Albany,  and 
charged  us  the  same  rates  to  Buffalo  all  rail — the  same  rates 
to  Buffalo  as  to  Troy  and  Albany. 

Q.  From  Milwaukee  ?     A.  From  St.  Louis,  for  instance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  instances,  where  they  have  charged  the 
same  rate  from  Buffalo,  to  New  York,  or  higher  rates  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York,  than  from  Milwaukee  or  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  of  instances. 

Q.  What  effect  have  a  number  of  instances,  running  through 
a  period  of  months,  say  during  the  course  of  a  year,  upon  the 
business  ?     A.  It  is  disastrous  to  it. 

Q.  Even  if  the  rate  should  subsequently  grow  higher  to  the 
western  states,  and  you  be  placed  upon  a  pro  rata  footing, 
during  some  period  of  the  year  it  nevertheless  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  your  business,  would  it  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  that  demoralized  condition  of  the  rates  for  a 
certain  number  of  the  months  of  the  year  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  because  you  cannot  calculate  upon  eL  profit,  or 
cannot  calculate  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  rate  at  which  you 
can  do  your  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business  is  subjected  to  an  influence  which  you 
cannot  calculate  beforehand  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And,  even  if  that  prevails  only  during  a  few  months  of 
the  year,  it  injures  your  business,  doesn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  much^so  as  though  it  prevailed  during  the  whole  year  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  does. 
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By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  What  is  your  busiuess?     A.  Flour  ami  grain  business. 

Q.  A  commission  merchant  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  and  dealer. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  your  place  of  business  ?  A.  On  Central 
Wharf.  ^ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ?  A.  Either  as 
clerk  or  partner  on  my  own  account  for  twenty-two  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  your  own  account?  A. 
Since  1872. 

Q.  Who  are  your  partners  ?     A.  I  have  no  partners  now. 

Q.  You  have  been  engaged  yourself  since  1872?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  amounts  of  your  sales  per  year?  A. 
They  run  from  15,000  to  25,000  barrels  a  year,  of  flour. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  flour  ?    A.  West,  almost  entirely. 

Q.  What  points  west?  A.  Minnesota,  St.  Louis,  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  it  ?     A.  Largely  to  the  local  trade. 

Q.  In  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  So  that  freights  east  of  Buffalo  then  don't  make  much 
difference  with  your  business  ?     A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  your  flour  here  from  these  points  west? 
A.  Mainly  by  rail. 

Q.  What  seasons  of  the  year  do  you  generally  get  your  sup- 
ply ?     A.  All  through  the  year. 

Q.  Why  do  you  buy  your  flour  west  instead  of  buying  it 
from  the  Buffalo  millers  ?  A.  Because  I  come  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Buffalo  millers. 

Q.  But  if  you  could  buy  of  Buffalo  millers  and  sell  so  as  to 
make  the  same  profit,  you  would  do  so,  wouldn't  you,  rather 
than  buy  it  west  ?     A.  That  would  depend  upon  circumstances. 

Q.  What  circumstances  would  it  depend  upon,  if  you  could 
make  the  same  profit  by  buying  of  the  Buffalo  miller  that  you 
could  to  buy  west  ?  A.  I  should  prefer  to  buy  west  for  one 
reason,  that  I  could  sell  to  the  same  dealer  and  customer  that 
they  do ;  I  should  be  right  in  competition  with  them  if  I 
bought  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  buy  west  and  sell  to  better  advantage  than  you 
can  buy  here  and  sell  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  power  that  the  New  Yoi'k  State 
Legislature  has  over  the  railroads  in  the  carrying  of  freight 
west  of  Buffalo?     A.  I  do  not,  sir. 
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Q.  This  business  of  freight — freight  tariff — has  never  been  a 
very  stable  commodity,,  has  it?     A.  Freight  tariffs  ? 

Q.  Yes;  I  speak  of  freight  tariff,  whether  by  rail  or  by 
water  ;  I  speak  of  the  transportation  of  property  ?  A.  It  is 
changing  all  the  time. 

Q.  Take  the  summer  season ;  -wjhat  is  it  that  regulates  the 
price  of  freights  between  Buffalo  and  Milwaukee  or  Chicago, 
as  a  rule  ?    A.  The  lakes. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  carry  much  property,  they  have  got  to 
bring  it  at  about  the  lake  rates,  have  they  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
I  think  so. 

Q.  They  are  brought  in  sharp  competition  with  the  water 
route?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  over  the  water  route  everybody  has  a  right  to  trav- 
erse that  can  furnish  the   means   of  transit  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since   Carlos  Cobb  died  ?     A.  Two  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  since  he  lived  in  Buffalo  ?  A.  He  left  here  in 
1861. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  in  New  York  City  ?  A.  The 
commission  business — ^flour  and  grain  commission  ? 

Q.  Was  he  largely  engaged  in  business  ?     A.  He  was. 

Q.  Who  were  his  partners?     A.  Henry  T.  Kneeland. 

Q.  Where  were  their  consignors,  as  a  rule  ?  A.  All  through 
the  west. 

Q.  Their  customers  or  correspondents  were  west  generally, 
were  they  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  receive  their  property — by  water  or  by 
rail,  or  by  both  water  and  rail  ?     A.  By  lioth. 

Q.  Did  they  also  receive  by  through  lines  of  rail  as  well  as 
the  trunk  lines  of  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  fact,  I  suppose,  that  the  price  of 
freights  on  property  from  the  west  to  New  York  City  is  regu- 
lated by  competition  of  the  trunk  lines  or  by  agreement  be- 
tween them  ?  A.  I  know  it  is  regulated  some  way ;  I  don't 
know  how. 

Q.  If  they  are  running  independent  and  in  competition  with 
each  other,  then  you  find  freight  rates  very  much  lower  than 
when  they  are  working  in  harmony,  do  you  not  ?  A.  Yes ; 
no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  of  grain  or  barrels  of  flour  do  you 
think  could  be  carried  over  the  New  York  roads,  if  the  Penn- 
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sylvauia  roads,  tlie  Ohio  roads,  or '  the^  Cauada  roads  would 
carry  it  cheaper  ?  A.  If  the  other  roads  carried  it  cheaper, 
they  would  take  the  freight  probably. 

Q.  So  that  this  changing  in  freight  has  been  a  necessity 
upon  the  part  of  the  New  York  routes  of  transit  in  order  to 
get  their  share  of  the  business,  hasn't  it?  A.  Of  the  through 
business  ;  yes,  sir  ;  I  suppose  that  has  been  their  reason  for 
it. 

Q.  You  say  the  market  in  Buffalo,  you  think,  within  the  last 
— how  many  years  has  fallen  off  seventy-five  per  cent. ;  when 
was  it  seventy-five  per  cent,  greater  than  now  ?  A.  I  think 
eight  or  ten  years  back. 

Q.  Take  it  in  186;),  then,  or  1870,  you  think  more  property 
changed  hands  in  Buffalo  than  now  by  seventy-five  per  cent.  ? 
A.  I  should  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  More  grain  ?  A.  More  grain  ;  I  speak  of  grain  particu- 
lary. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  Buffalo  was  a  greater  market  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Since  that  time  the  grain  which  has  gone  east  of  Buffalo 
has  been  sold  to  parties  direct  in  New  York  or  in  Europe,  has 
it  not  ?    A.  I  suppose  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  have  gone  to  the  grain  growing 
fields — Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  points  "West,  to  make 
their  purchases,  instead  of  coming  to  Buffalo  and  purchasing 
it  of  second  hands  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  purchased  it  at  first  hands,  or  at  the  first 
markets,  rather  than  at  an  intermediate  market  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  if  they  purchased  it  at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  whether 
they  would  buy  it  at  first  hands  any  more  than  they  would  to 
buy  it  at  Buffalo. 

Q.  You  understand  that  in  Chicago  the  grain  is  brought 
from  beyond,  by  car  loads  or  otherwise,  from  the  producer,  is 
it  not  ?     A.  I  suppose  that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  grain  being  delivered  in  Chicago 
in  propellers  or  vessels  on  the  lake,  do  you,  and  sold  there  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  of  any  grain  being  delivered  in  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  by  vessels  and  propellers  ? 
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Q.  Yes.     A.  I  have  known  of  such  things  ;  yos,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  rule  ?     A.  Not  as  a  rule ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  any  considerable  extent  ?     A.  No  ;  not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  The  supply  of  the  markets  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  is 

furnished  by  the  adjacent  country  either  by  car  lots 'A. 

Principilly  by  cars. 

Q.  Or  from  the  immediate  producer  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  princi- 
pally by  cars. 

Q.  The  grain  that  furnished  the  Buffalo  market  ten  years 
ago,  as  a  rule,  was  brought  here  from  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago, 
and  western  ports  by  vessels,  was  it  not  ?  A.  Largely  ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  instead  of  going  through,  as  it  does  now,  it  found  a 
market  here,  and  the  sale  to  the  eastern  consumer  was  made 
here  ?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  business  has  changed  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  freight  rate  at  that  time  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo  compare  with  what  it  is  at  present ;  ten  years  ago 
how  did  the  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  or  Milwau- 
kee and  other  western  ports,  compare  with  what  it  is  this 
year  ?  A.  I  think  the  freight  rates  were  higher  by  water  than 
now. 

Q.  Say  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  ago,  take  an  average 
rate,  what  was  the  price  per  bushel  for  wheat  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo,  an  average  season  ?  A.  An  average  rate  during  the 
whole  season  ? 

Q.  An  average  rate  during  the  whole  season?  A.  I  could 
not  tell. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  to  it  ?     A.  I  could  guess  at  it. 

Q.  I  want  your  best  judgment ;  of  course  you  knew  then ; . 
it  may  be  out  of  mind  now  ?  A.  That  is  it ;  I  am  out  of  mind 
of  it ;  I  should  judge  they  were  from  6  to  8  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  this  year?  A.  I  should  think 
the  average  rate  this  year  was  2^  to  S^. 

Q,  At  that  time,  ten  years  ago,  almost  entirely  the  wheat 
that  came  to  this  market  was  brought  by  water,  was  it  not? 
A.  A  large  amount  of  it  came  by  rail. 

Q.  Ten  years  ago  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  number,  assuming  you  had 
40,  or  50,  or  75  million  bushels  a  year  here — what  proportion 
of  that  do  you  think  came  by  rail  ?     A.  I  could  not  say. 
27 
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Q.  Do  you  think  one  million  bushels  came  by  rail  ?  A.  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  By  what  road  ten  years  ago  ?  A.  Do  you  speak  of  wheat 
alone  or  of   all  grain  ? 

Q.  I  speak  of  wheat  and  corn  ;  they  are  the  great  staples  ? 
A.  I  should  say  a  million  bushels  came  by  rail. 

Q.  Ten  years  ago  ?  A.  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it  positively,  but 
I  should  say  so. 

Q.  And  what  amount  during  the  season,  was  the  whole 
amount  ?  A.  Tou  are  getting  me  down  to  something  I  cannot 
swear  to. 

Q,  Of  wheat  and  corn  it  was  over  100  million  bushels  wasn't 
it  ?     A.  I  could  not  say  ;  I  haven't  the  figures  in  my  head. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  ten  years  ago  there  were  at  least, 
take  one  season  with  another,  75  million  bushels  of  wheat 
brought  into  Buffalo?     A.  Of  wheat? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  it ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  time  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
since  1860,  that  less  than  50  million  bushels  of  wheat  have  come 
to  Buffalo  a  year  ?     A.  I  will  have  to  give  up  on  those  figures. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  now,  this  present  season,  what  proportion 
of  wheat  and  corn  has  come  by  water  and  what  by  rail,  which 
has  come  to  Buffalo  ?     A.  I  could  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  price  ten  years  ago  for  elevating  and 
transferring  ?     A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Would  it  average  2  cents  a  bushel  ?  A.  My  impression 
is  that  ten  years  ago  it  was  2  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  The  price  for  transferring  ten  years  ago  was 
almost  as  much  as  the  total  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buf- 
falo now  by  water,  wasn't  it  ?  A.  It  was  as  much  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  during  the  season. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  knew  of  any  instance  where  the  charges 
from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  Troy  or  Albany  were  as  high  as 
they  were  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  know  of  instances 
from  St.  Louis  to  Troy  and  Albany  when  the  rate  was  36  cents 
a  barrel  on  flour  and  the  same  rate  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  The  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Buffalo  was  36  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  to  Troy  and.  Albany  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  went  by  rail?     A.  All  rail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  from  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee where  that  was  the  case  ?    A.  I  know  of  one  instance 
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from  Milwaukee  to  New  York  where  tliej  charged  16  cents  a 
barrel,  all. rail,  and  charged  me  30  oeats  to  Buffalo  from  Mil- 
waukee. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?     A.  Last  June. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  ?  A.  I  ordered  some  flour  of  a 
Minnesota  miller  shipped  by  Milwaukee,  and  it  was  tran-ship- 
ped  at  Milwaukee  and  shipped  by  the  Erie  and  Milwaukee 
line  to  Buffalo,  and  I  had  to  pay  30  cents  a  barrel  on  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  lake  freight  was  15  cents  by  propeller,  and  I 
wrote  to  the  miller  inquiring  why  he  sent  it  care  of  the  Erie 
and  Milwaukee  line,  when  the  freight  was  so  much  more,  and 
he  wrote  back  at  the  same  time  that  he  received  a  circular  from 
the  Erie  and  Milwaukee  line  agent  at  Milwaukee,  quoting  the 
rate  fi-om  Milwaukee  to  New  York  16  cents  a  barrel,  and  he 
did  not  suppose  it  would  be  any  more  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  You  could  have  had  it  shipped  by  water  at  15  cents  at 
that  time  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  been  controlling  the  shipment,  you  would 
have  sent  it  that  way,  wouldn't  you  ?  A.  I  claimed  I  did  con- 
trol it,  and  I  collected  of  the  miller  the  difference. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  suffer  by  the  arrangement  ?  A.  I 
did  not  finally. 

Q.  Was  this  at  a  time  when  they  were  cutting  rates  ?  A.  I 
rather  think  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  shipping  grain  now,  as  well  as  flour  ; 
do  you  deal  in  grain?     A.  Not  to  any  extent  now, 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  dealt  in  grain?  A.  It  has  been 
several  years  since  I  have  done  much  in  grain. 

Q.  About  how  long  ?     A.  I  should  say  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  you  said  you  had  some  difficulty  in 
having  grain  shipped  east  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  difficulty,  what  did  it  grow  out  of,  do  you 
know  ?  A.  It  grew  out  of  the  railroads,  we  would  receive  or- 
ders from  the  east  to  buy  grain  here  in  car  lots,  five,  ten  and 
perhaps,  twenty  car  lots,  and  we  would  buy  the  grain  and  put 
the  bills  of  lading  and  the  shipping  bills  and  the  order  into 
the  railroad  elevator,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  week  or  two 
weeks  before  the  railroad  would  take  it  away,  and  it  would  in- 
volve an  expense  of  storage  of  the  grain  in  the  mo;.ntirae,  and 
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insurance,  and  also  any  adYanoo  in  tlie  rate  of  freight  between 
here  and  New  England. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  am  inquiring  about ;  what  was  the 
reason  of  the  dalay,  do  you  know  ?  A.  They  claimed  that  they 
could  not  furnish  the  cars. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  carried  your  grain  that  you 
purchased,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  carried  other  peo- 
ple's grain  ?  A.  I  presume  they  did  ;  that  is,  other  people's 
grain  from  this  point — other  grain  that  was  bought  at  this 
point. 

Q.  It  was  grain  that  went  into  the  elevators  here,  wasn't  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  embarrassment?  A.  That  was 
several  years  ago. 

Q.  Well,  "  several "  years  ago ;  that  is  one  of  Brother 
Sterne's  terms  ;  I  don't  use  that  term  ?  .  A.  I  should  say  at 
least  four  years  ago  that  these  instances  occurred  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Laning  ; 

Q.  If  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  advanced  50 
cents  a  bushel,  isn't  there  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
price  of  wheat  at  New  York  at  the  same  time  ?  A.  That  does 
not  always  follow  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  as  a  general  rule  follow?  A.  I  couldn't 'say 
as  a  rule ;  it  is  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  market ; 
sometimes  it  is  taken  off  from  the  price  at  the  west,  and  some- 
times it  is  added  to  the  price  at  New  York. 

Q.  Like  everything  else,  I  suppose  it  depends  upon  whether 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  or  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  present  rates  ?  A. 
No,  sir 

Q.  You  haven't  had  any  experience  with  canal  shipments? 
A.  rot  to  any  extent. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  ship  the  property  that  you  have  occasion 
to,  east,  by  the  canal  during  the  canal  season  ?  A.  The  busi- 
ness that  I  was  doing  was  less  than  boat  load  lots  as  a  general 
thing,  and  to  points  that  are  not  on  the  canal. 

Q.  Where  they  were  common  points  you  preferred  to  ship 
by  rail,  didn't  you  ?  A.  Where  I  could  at  the  same  rate  as  by 
cscna]. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  ia  fact,  when  tho  rates  were  higher  than  by 
the  road ;  didn't  you  ship  by  the  road  in  preference  when  the 
rates  were  higher  by  the  road  ?  A.  Not  in  preference  ;  no, 
sir  ;  not  when  they  were  higher. 

Q.  Didn't  time  make  any  difference  with  you  ?  A.  Not  as 
a  general  thing. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Has  not  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  lake  boats  consider- 
ably increased  within  ten  years  V     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  lower  shipments  ?  A. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  Within  the  past  ten  years  all  prices  have  declined, 
haven't  they?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  general  decline  of  prices  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
a  general  decline. 

Q.  About  to  correspond  to  this  difference  of  freight  rates  of 
the  canal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  The  effect  of  increasing  this  capacity  of  vessels  has  been 
to  drive  off  of  the  lakes  the  smaller  class  of  vessels,  liasn't  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  has ;  it  has  increased  the  tonnage,  too. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Business  is  done  with  more  economy  in  that  way,  isn't  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  particular  transaction  in  which  you  received  a  ]'ate 
about  the  same,  or  rather  higher,  to  Buffalo  than  the  through 
rate  to  New  York,  you  made  no  loss  by  that  transaction  you 
say  ?     A.  I  did  not  finally. 

Q.  The  Buffalo  millers,  however,  would  have  made  a  con- 
siderable loss  by  a  transaction  of  that  kind,  wouldn't  they?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If,  for  instance,  the  rate  was  given  to  a  Milwaukee  miller 
actually  lower  than  to  a  Buffalo  miller,  to  New  York,  the 
Buffalo  miller  would  suffer  that  much,  wouldn't  he?  A.  Cer- 
tainly. 
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By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Does  flour  from  the  west  usually  come  east  by  rail  or 
water  ?     A.  The  bulk  of  it  is  received  by  rail  uow. 

Q.  The  Buffalo  miller  can  get  his  grain  a  great  deal  cheaper 
by  water  than  by  rail,  can't  he  ?  A.  As  a  general  thing  I 
should  say  so. 

George  T.  Enos,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  Milling ;  manufacturer  of 
flour. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ?  A. 
In  Buffalo  eight  years  ;  as  a  resident. 

Q.  Where  before?     A.  At  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Q.  Also  as  a  miller  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  twenty-four  years,  nearly 
twenty-five. 

Q.  How  many  years  ?  A.  About  twenty-five  years  in  both 
places. 

Q.  Have  you  suffered  in  your  occupation  and  in  the  sale  of 
your  goods  from  discriminations  by  the  railway  companies  in 
favor  of  western  millers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

Q.  To  what  degree  and  in  what  way  ?  A.  I  think  until  a 
year  ago  last  March,  March  1878,  that  we  were  not  affected  se- 
riously by  any  discriminations ;  at  that  time  we  were  ;  freights 
being  so  much  lower  from  the  west  affected  our  trade  ma- 
terially. 

Q.  If  that  condition  of  things  were  to  continue,  would  that 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  your  trade  ?     A.  In  a  measure. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  you  feel  in  March,  1878,  the  discrimina- 
tions ?  A.  We  felt  it  by  our  orders  dropping  off — the  de- 
mand dropping  off. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  mill  to  the  same  advantage  in 
the  City  of  Buffalo  that  they  can  in  the  west  ?  A.  With  freight 
discriminations  against  us  we  cannot. 

Q.  But  other  things  being  equal  ?     A.  We  can,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  Buffalo  as  favorable  a  place  to  purchase  cereals  at  as 
the  western  points,  assuming  no  freight  discriminations  to  ex- 
ist ?     A.  At  the  present  time  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  On  my  assumption  that  no  freight  discriminations  exist 
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against  Buflfalo,  is  BiiiFalo  a  favorable  point  ?  A.  For  the  pur- 
chasing of  wheat?  no,  sir,  I  should  not  think  ;  if  you  ^ill  allow 
me  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  thinking  so  ;  when  I  first  came 
to  Buffalo  eight  years  ago  last  spring,  there  was  always  different 
grades  of  wheat  here  for  sale ;  to-day  it  is  a  diflScult  matter  to 
find  just  the  grades  of  wheat  you  want  at  all  times,  because 
there  is  not  the  demand  here  for  the  wheat  that  there  was  at 
that  time,  consequently  the  wheat  is  not  shipped  here  for  sale 
as  much. 

Q.  Isn't  that  because  the  freight  discriminations  have  des- 
troyed this  as  a  market  for  wheat  ?  A.  I  think  it  is,  in  a 
measure,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it,  in  a  very  large  degree,  so  ?  A.  It  is  in  a  measure  ; 
I  cannot  tell  to  what  extent. 

Q.  What  other  circumstances,  if  it  was  not  freight  discrimi- 
nations, have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  result?  A.  I 
think  in  a  very  large  measure  it  is  by  through  shipments  from 
the  west  to  New  York,  seeking  the  New  York  market  instead 
of  the  Buffalo  market. 

Q.  Isn't  that  because  a  lower  rate  is  given  there  to  the  through 
shippers  from  the  west  to  New  York  than  from  the  west  to 
Buffalo,  and  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ?  A.  It  possibly  may 
be  ;  I  think  very  likely. 

Q.  Do  the  State  millers  near  and  around  Buffalo  now  go  to 
the  west  and  to  New  York  for  their  grain,  instead  of  Buffalo  ? 
A.  They  go  to  the  west  principally ;  I  should  judge,  a  large 
portion  of  them. 

Q.  Have,  within  your  experience,  these  circumstances  trans- 
pired— these  changes  taken  place  in  the  past  eight  years  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  to  Buffalo  you  found  Buffalo  a  good 
market  to  purchase  wj^eat  in  ?  A.  A  very  good  market  to  pur- 
chase wheat  in. 

Q.  And  within  the  eight  years  that  market  has  been  changed  ? 
A.  Very  materially. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  suffered  these  discriminations? 
A.  Ib  March,  1878,  our  trade  was  large  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  from  the  discriminations  against  us,  our  trade  al- 
most ceased  to  exist  the  latter  part  of  the  month ;  we  had  very 
little  trade. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  discrimination  ?    A.  How  much  per 

barrel  ? 
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Q.  Yes  ?  A.  At  one  time  it  was  reported  eight  cents  per 
barrel  from  St.  Louis  to  NeAV  England  points  or  to  New  York  ; 
at  that  time  we  were  paying  either  25  or  30  from  here,  or  35,  I 
don't  remember  which  (referring  to  memorandum) ;  we  were 
paying  30  cents  from  here  to  New  York,  in  March ;  from 
March  4th,  1878,  to  August  22d,  1878,  we  were  paying  30 
cents  per  barrel. 

Q.  What  was  the  western  shipper  getting  it  at  ?  A.  It  was 
reported  they  were  shipping  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  at 
one  time  at  8  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  That  is  about  4  cents  a  hundred  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Such  a  discrimination  as  that  would  be  destructive  to 
the  milling  business,  would  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  think  you  would  be  destructive  to  the  milling 
interests — any  discrimination  ?  A..  Yes,  sir ;  any  material 
discrimination. 

Q.  What  would  you  deem  a  material  discrimination  ? 
A.  I  should  s.'.y  40  cents  from  Chicago  and  30  cents  from 
Buffalo  would  be  a  material  discrimination  against  Buffalo. 

Q.  Suppose  they  had  a  rate  of  80  cents  from  Buffalo  and  30 
cents  from.  Chicago,  would  that  be  a  destructive  rate  ?  A.  Al- 
most a  prohibition — almost  shut  up  our  mills. 

Q.  At  the  same  rates?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course  lower  rates  would  be  more  destructive? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect,  think  you,  that  lower  rates  from  the  west  to 
New  York,  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  pro  rata  rates  to  Buffalo  during  the  rest  of  the 
months  of  the  year  would  have  upon  your  business?  A.  It 
would  have  an  injurious  effect. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  somewhat  destructive  of  business?  A. 
It  would  injure  us  ;  yes,  sir.  «, 

Q.  If  you  could  not  before  hand  tell  what  month  the  dif- 
ference would  be  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  local  trade  in  the  buying 
of  flour,  if  they  get  off  from  a  certain  brand  of  flour,  and  on  to 
another  that  suits,  if  they  can  get  it  cheaper,  10  cents  a  barrel 
looks  like  a  large  amount  in  the  eyes  of  some  grocery  men 
and  some  dealers,  and  if  they  could  save  10  or  20  cents  a  bar- 
rel in  freights,  they  would  get  their  flour  from  the  west  instead 
of  here,  even  if  it  was  of  the  same  quahty,  and  if  they  once  get 
off  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  back. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  extent  the^  milling  interests  of 
Buffalo  have  been  impaired  by  the  freight  discriminations  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  percentage  of  the  impairment  ? 
A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Are  you  famihar  with  the  mills  in  the  west?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  at  Minneapolis  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  therefore,  under  what  conditions  they 
work  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  How  many  run^of  stone  do  you  operate  here  in  Buffalo? 
A.  We  have  eight  run  of  stone  in  the  mill  here. 

Q.  How  many  in  Waterford?     A.  The  same  number. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  manufacture  per  year  here  ?  A.  We 
have  manufactured  for  the  last  few  years  about  50,000  barrels 
per  year. 

Q.  At  each  mill  ?     A.  At  this  mill. 

Q.  How  much  at  Waterford  ?  A.  I  should  say  somewhere 
from  SO  to  45  or  50,000. 

Q.  Where  do  you  procure  your  wheat  that  you  manufacture 
here  ?     A.  Mostly  here  ;  sometimes  in  the  west. 

Q.  You  buy  it  mostly  in  the  Buffalo  market  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  price  at  the  time  you  purchased  in  the 
Buffalo  market  compare  with  the  prices  west?  A.  That  is  a 
very  cifficult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  I  mean. at  the  time  of  the  purchase?  A.  I  say  it  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer  ;  day  before  yesterday  I  asked 
a  man  in  relation  to  some  wheat  — some  "  2  "  Milwaukee  wheat — 
and  he  said,  "  I  will  sell  it  to  you  adding  the  expense  from 
Milwaukee  here ; ''  at  another  time  he  would  not  be  willing  to  do 
it  within  4  or  5  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  You  have  daily  market  reports  of'  grain  here,  I  suppose  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  hour  ;  every  half  hour. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  difference  between  the  market  rate 
of  grain  of  the  same  grade  in  Milwaukee  and  in  Buffalo — go 
upon  the  market  as  the  buyer  does  or  the  seller  does,  what  is 
the  average  difference?  A.  That  depends  upon  the  supply 
and  demand  entirely. 
28 
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Q.  There  is  of  course  a  certain  rule  -about  |it?  A.  No,  sir ; 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  rule  about  it ;  I  think  it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  market  price  of  wheat  in  Mil- 
waukee or  Chicago  ?    A.  Speculation  at  present. 

Q.  Speculation  now  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  But  irrespective  of  speculation,  what  fixes  the  price  ?  A. 
I  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  it  was  not  influenced  by 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  regulates  the  market  price  of  wheat 
here  ?  A.  The  market  price  of  wheat  here  is  usually  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  In  New  York,  what  regulates  it  ?  A.  It  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  same  law  of  trade — supply  and  demand. 

Q.  What  does  regulate  it — is  that  the  rule  ?  A.  I  should 
say  so  in  New  York,  to  a  large  e:xtent. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  business  in  wheat  done  both 
in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo  and  New  York  "  to  arrive  "  at 
some  point  ahead  ?  A.  Do  you  mean  options,  future  deliv- 
eries ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  should  think  so. 

Q.  A  large  business  ?  A.  A  large  business  done  at  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  New  York,  Toledo  and  Detroit ;  not  very  much  in 
Buffalo,  I  should  say. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  wheat  sold  than  raised,  isn't 
there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  perhaps  fifty  times  as  much. 

Q.  Fifty  times  as  much  sold  as  raised  ?     A.  Perhaps  more. 

Q.  So  that  after  all,  this  speculation  in  wheat  or  grain  af- 
fects the  price  more  than  the  quantity  raised  or  desired  ?  A. 
The  options  are  speculative  the  same  as  options  in  stocks ;  the 
actual  cash  transactions  are  usually  based  upon  supply  and 
demand. 

Q.  Ordinarilj-  you  go  into  the  market  here,  and  want  to  buy 
Milwaukee  wheat  of  a  certain  grade,  to-day,  we  will  say ;  dou't 
you  think  that  the  price  in  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  has  some- 
thing to  with  the  price  here  ?     A.  Oh,  yes  ;  of  course. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  how  much  is  the  price  here  above  the 
price  in  Milwaukee,  with  the  freight  added  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  any  rule  about  it. 

Q.  Suppose  you  wish  to  buy  for  cash  in  ten  days,  delivered 
for  manufacture,  Milwaukee  wheat,  would  the  price  here  vary 
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from  the  price,  at  the  same  date,  in  Milwaukee,  with  the  freight 
added?  A.  Perhaps  not,  if  yon  wanted  to  buy  it  to  arrive, 
prompt  shipmeuis;  perhaps  not,  with  expenses  a,dded. 

Q.  It  would  be  the  price  in  Milwaukee,  with  the  freight 
added?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  take  the  last  five  years,  about  what  the 
quantity  of  wheat  is  that  arrives  at  this  market?  A.  I  don't 
know  the  amount  of  wheat ;  I  think,  of  all  grains,  by  lake,  it 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  70,000,000  bushels  per  year ;  I 
think  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  65,000,000  to  75,000,000. 

Q.  By  lake  ?     A.  I  thiuk  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  think,  tak4  it  for  the  last  year,  arrived  by 
rail?     A.  I  could  not  approximate. 

Q.  Why  did  you  buy  your  wheat  here,  that  you  manufac- 
tured for  the  last  eight  years,  rather  than  at  the  west  ?  A. 
Because  it  was  on  the  spot,  principally  ;  we  do  buy  more  or 
less  wheat  in  the  west. 

Q.  When  you  have  purchased  wheat  at  the  west,  did  it  come 
to  you  by  rail  or  by  water  ?  A.  By  water,  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  usually;  sometimes  by  rail. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  price  of  freight  for  the  last 
year  by  lake  per  bushel  on  wheat?  A.  I  should  say  it  was 
much  less  than  it  is  now  ;  I  should  not  say  that  the  average 
would  be  over  three  cents  per  bushel  for  the  year,  perhaps  a 
trifle  over. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Buffalo,  with  wheat  at  3  cents  a  bushel?  A- 
About  6  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  Or  about  3  cents  per  hundred  ?  A.  No ;  3  cents  a  bushel 
it  would  be  about  ten  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  Or  about  5  cents  per  hundred  from  Milwaukee  here  ?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  you  generally  disposed  of  your  product  that 
was  manufactured  here?  A.  We  have  disposed  of  it  in  New 
England  and  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  some  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.  At  what  points  in  the  state  of  New  York  ?  A.  At  points 
on  the  Hudson  Eiver  Koad  ;  on  the  New  York  Central  Eoad, 
and  on  the  Erie  Eoad. 

Q.  Are  your  shipments  to  Boston  or  to  local  points  in  New 
England?  A.  Sometimes  to  Boston  and  sometimes  to  local 
points. 
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Q.  You  have  generally  shipped  your  flonv  by  rail  ?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  supplied  points  on  the  line  of  the  Central  & 
Hudson  River  that  could  be  transported  by  canal?  A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  by  canal?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  send  by  canal  instead  of  rail?  A.  The 
customers  generally  order  by  rail. 

Q.  Is  that  regarded  as  a  preferable  route  and  quicker?  A. 
There  is  another  reason  why  we  ship  by  rail  instead  of  canal ; 
we  can  ship  in  small  quantities,  and  by  canal  we  cannot,  of 
course. 

Q.   Wh}'  not  ?     A.  Because  the  boats  are  large. 

Q.  If  everybody  was  shipping  by  canal  in  small  parcels  the 
boatman  could  get  a  boat  load,  couldn't  he  ?  A.  If  every- 
body was  shipping  in  that  way  ;  if  there  were  many  shipments 
of  that  class  in  small  lots  of  flour  or  parcels,  as  there  was  15 
to  25  or  30  years  ago,  there  would  be  hues  formed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  carrying  that  class  of  goods  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Q.  But  now  shipments  are  in  larger  parcels?  A.  It  would 
hardly  be  advisable  to  ship  from  10  to  50  or  75  barrels  of 
flour  by  canal  and  put  it  on  a  boat  carrying  8,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  take  from  10  to  14  days  to  reach  tide  water. 

Q.  Time,  then  makes  it  desirable  to  ship  by  rail  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

0-  And  you  do  not  insure  when  you  ship  by  rail?  A.  We  do 
not  insure  when  we  ship  by  canal  ;  the  canallers  insure. 

Q.  Somebody  has  to  pay  insuiance  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  enters  into  the  element  of  cost  of  transit  by  the  water 
route  ?     A.  It  does  in  a  measure. 

Q.  Your  mill  is  located  upon  the  canal?  A.  Upon  the 
Black  Eock  Pier— Black  Eock  harbor. 

Q.  Nothing  to  prevent  canal  boats  coming  alongside  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  roll  right  out.of  your  mill  into  the  canal  boat? 

A.  YeSi  sir. 

Q.  You  have  to  incur  cartage  to  take  it  to  the  railroad,  don't 
you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  the  freights  on  flour,  by  canal  and  rail  com- 
pared, say,  through   to  Troy   or  Albany,  or  New  York,  during 
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the  last  season?  A.  I  nm  not  comp(  tent  to  judge  :  I  have 
not  looked  at  the  matter. 

Q.  Your  preferences  were  so  strong  for  railroad  transit  that 
you  did  not  inquire  as  to  the  rates  by  canal  ?  A.  We  generally 
ship  as  we  are  ordered  to  ship  when  we  sell  flour. 

Q.  Your  sales  are  made  here  instead  of  being  sent  to  sell  on 
commission  as  well?     A.  Largely  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  largely  or  partially  ?     A.  I  say  largely. 

Q.  You  spoJiB  of  the  trade  .somewhat  changing  by  millers  in 
the  interior,  and  in  New  England,  purchasing  now  by  car  lots 
west,  instead  of  making  purchases  here  as  formeily  ?  A.  I  said 
when  the  freights  were  against  us  they  did. 

Q.  Formerly  were  not  these  millers  supplied  very  largely 
from  the  Bufl'alo  market  ?     k.  The  eastern  millers  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  it  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  almost  exclusively. 

Q.  At  that  time  the  Buffalo  market  was  almost  wholly  sup- 
plied by  the  lake,  was  not  it?  A.  I  think  so;  I  am  not  as 
familiar  with  the  Buffalo  market  ten  years  ago,  as  I  have  been 
lately. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  here  it  was  principally  supplied  by 
lake,  wasn't  it  ?     A.I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Since  that  time  grr.in  has  been  picked  up  in  car  lots  in 
the  extreme  west,  and  without  breaking  bulk,  been  delivered 
to  the  millers  in  different  localities  in  New  York  and  New 
England.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  not  that  fact  had  much  to  do  with  destroying 
or  diminishing  the  Buffalo  market?     A.  In  the  grain  trade? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  should  think  very  likely. 

Q.  The  manufacturer  has  gone  where  the  grain  is  produced 
instead  of  buying  it  of  the  middle  man?  A.  The  manufac- 
turer will  buy  the  grain  where  he  can  buy  it,  and  get  it  to  his 
door  the  cheapest. 

Q.  And  if  he  can  go  to  a  farmer  in  the  west  and  buy  a  car 
load  at  first  price,  he  will  not  pay  the  Buffalo  merchant  a  pro- 
fit for  handling  the  grain  and  selling  it  to  him  ?  A.  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  a  miller  ever  buys  wheat  from  the  farmer,  and 
has  it  transported  by  rail  to  New  York. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  the  farmer,  but  I  mean  buys  it  of  the  man 
at  the  farmer's  door  at  the  depot  in  the  vicinity  of  where  it  is 
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raised?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  have  bought  wheat  at  Winona,  Min- 
nesota, and  had  it  brought  liere  by  rail  during  the  season  of 
navigation. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  have  it  come  by  water?  A.  We  bought 
the  wheat  delivered  here  cheaper  than  we  coukl  buy  the  same 
grade  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  and  transport  it  by  water. 

Q.  So  you  had  the  rail  transportation  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  cheap  freights — take  the  freight  of  8  cents  a  bar- 
rel from  St.  Louis  to  New  York — that  had  the  effect,  did  it  not, 
to  depreciate  the  price  of  flour  in  New  York?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  flour  in  St.  Louis,  but  did  not  depreciate  it 
in  New  York. 

Q.  How  did  it  affect  flour  in  Chicago  ?  A.  Flour  would  be 
worth  more  in  Chicago  by  cheap  transportation;  at  a  20  cent 
rate  of  freight  per  barrel,  flour  would  be  worth  20  cents  a  bar- 
rel more  in  Chicago  than  it  would  if  it  had  to  pay  a  40  cent 
rate  of  freight. 

Q.  Your  notion,  then,  is  that  cheap  freights  do  not  lessen  the 
price  at  all  to  the  consumer?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  does  not  make  any  difference  with  the  man 
who  eats  the  flour  whether  freight  is  a  dollar  a  barrel  or  ten 
cents  a  barrel?    A.  It  possibly  may;  that  is  a  wide  difference. 

Q.  After  all,  if  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand,  as  a  rule, 
is  there  any  such  thing  as  giving  the  purchaser,  as  a  rule, 
the  total  benefit  of  the  cheap  freight?  A.  The  producer,  the 
manufacturer  of  flour,  if  he  gets  a  20  cent  rate  of  freight,  will 
sell  his  flour  cheaper  than  he  will  if  he  gets  a  40  cent  rate  of 
freight. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  to  be  a 20  cent  rate  for  a  year?  A.  I  don't 
think  that  is  a  supposable  case. 

Q.  I  assume  that  it  was  ;  assume  that  it  was  a  fixed  rate  ? 
A.  I  have  never  known  any  fixed  rate. 

Q.  You  could  assume  that,  couldn't  you  ?  A.  I  could  not 
on  railroad  freights. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell,  then,  how  it  would  affect  the  market,  if 
the  rates  of  freight  were  fixed  by  a  rigid  rule  so  as  to  not  vary  • 
you  cannot  tell  how  that  would  affect  the  market  price  of  the 
commodity  to  the  consumer?  A.  That  would  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand,  wouldn't  it, 
of  necessity,  bring  it  down  where  it  was  consumed  to  the  price, 
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that  it  cost  in  the  raw  materia],  the  price  of  ,  manufacture 
and  the  freight  ?     A.  It  possibly  might. 

Q.  So  that  tlie  consumer  iu  the  end  would  get  it  so  much 
cheaper,  wouldn't  he  ?  A.  The  man  who  purchases  the  goods 
in  New  England  buys  cheaper  at  a  low  rate  of  freight  than  he 
does  at  a  high  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  this  low  rate  of  freight  that 
you  speak  of  at  St.  Louis  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  occasioned  by 
strong  competition — a  railroad  fight,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  over  what  roads  this  freight  passed  at  8 
cents  a  barrel  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  There  didn't  any  of  it  go  through  this  state,  did  there? 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ?  A.  I  don't  know  positively,  but  I  think 
I  have  been  so  informed  by  a  railroad  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  barrel  of  it  ever  went  through  this  state 
over  either  of  the  New  York  roads,  either  the  Erie  or  the  Cen- 
tral ?  A.  I  think  so  ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  but  tiiat 
is  my  impression. 

Q.  Was  not  that  competition  with  roads  running  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Noithern  Kentucky  road?  A.  My  understanding  of  it  at  the 
time,  as  I  remember  it  now,  was  that  it  was  a  general  fight 
of  all  the  roads. 

Q.  When  they  were  cutting  rates  all  around?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  New  York  roads  let  these  roads  south  of  them 
take  the  traffic  ?  A.  I  think  the  New  York  roads  got  their 
proportion  ;  that  was  my  understanding  at  that  time  ;  of  course 
I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  and  I  cannot  swear  as  to  what  they 
did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  bridge  fares  are  from  St.  Ijouis  to 
East  St.  Louis,  that  are  unaffected  by  railroad  rates  ?  A.  I 
heard,  but  I  cannot  state. 

Q.  Aren't  they  8  cents  a  barrel  on  flour?  A.  I  have  heard 
what  they  are,  but  I  cannot  state  ;  my  impression  is  it  was  five 
dollars  a  car ;  that  was  my  impression. 

Q.  So  that  at  8  cents  a  barrel  the  railroads  would  cany 
flour  from  East  St.  Louis  substantially  to  the  seaboard  for 
nothing,  wouldn't  they  ?  A.  Does  East  St.  Louis  pay  (he 
bridge  toll? 
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Q.  If  it  was  8  cents  from  St.  Louis  and  $5  a  car  for  the  bridge 
tariff,  the  balance  of  the  8  cents  would  be  pretty  small  for 
carrying,  wouldn't  it,  after  having  paid  the  tariff?  A.  It  would 
simply  be  3  cents,  I  should  judge,  or  $3. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  dealer  in  wheat  here  ?  A.  I  have 
sometimes  ;  I  have  bought  largely  of  wheat. 

Q.  You  have  never  speculated  in  wheat  on  a  margin  ?  A. 
No,  sir — I  think  I  did  once. 

Q.  I  don't  care'anything  about  that.  A.  I  think  I  did  once 
have  a  half  interest  in  2,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  option. 

Q.  I  don't  care  if  yo^^  did ;  I  am  in  the  habit  of  minding  my 
own  business.     A.  I  understood  you  to  ask  the  question. 

Q.  Did  tiie  New  York  exporter  formerly  buy  largely  in  the 
wheat  market  in  Buffalo  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  lately  ?  A.  When  I  first  came  here,  eight  years  ago 
last  spring,  the  sales  of  wheat  and  of  grain  were  large  here. 

Q.  By  the  New  York  exporter  ;  I  mean  bought  to  send 
abroad?     A.  I  cannot  tell  what  they  bought  it  for. 

Q.  Well,  the  New  York  merchant  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  did  he  begin  to  decline  purchasing  here  and  go 
west?  A.  I  should  say  four  or  five  or  six  years  ago,  perhaps 
seven. 

Q.  The  whole  of  that  business  substantially  from  New 
York  has  gone  west,  hasn't  it  ?      A.  I  think  so,  nearly  all  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  all  due  to  the  discrimination  of  rail- 
roads?    A.  No,  sir  ;  I  would  not  be  willing  to  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  arrangements  of  railroads  would 
have  prevented  that  transfer  of  the  purchaser  to  the  great 
market  where  the  product  i^  raised?  A.  I  think  perhaps  a 
portion  of  it  is  due  to  that,  what  portion  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  To  have  prevented  such  a  movement  of  the  purchaser 
westward  to  the  market  where  the  grain  is  raised,  would  have 
required  a  discrimination  the  other  way,  wouldn't  it  ?  A.  No, 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  laws  of  trade  would  have  carried  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  merchant  who  pur- 
chased for  exportation  in  large  quantities  to  the  nearest  point 
where  the  grain  is  gathered  from  the  fields  ?  A.  The  Balti- 
more and  Philadelp'.iia  merchant  undoubtedly  would  ;  I  hardly 
think  the  New  York  merchant  would. 
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Q.  Why,  what  is  the  diiference  between  them  in  that  par- 
ticular ?  A.  Because  everything  would  be  obKged  to  go  from 
here  by  rail  to  go  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  or  nearly 
everything,  while  to  New  York  it  would  go  very  Inrgely  by 
canal ;  of  course,  in  some  instances  they  ship  by  water  to  Port 
Bichmond. 

Q.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  now  raised  in  this  country 
is  raised  in  the  Northwestern  and  Middle  States,  isn't  it ;  I 
mean  the  Middle  States  west  of  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Ohio  and  the  states  northwest,  and  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  great  points  where  that  wheat  is  gathered  are  in  those 
great  cities,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  perhaps  some  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  in  Toledo,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  the  great  places  ?  A.  Those  are  the  large 
places  —  Detroit,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  a  course  of  trade,  if  left  to  pursue — 
without  any  discrimination  by  any  railroad — left  to  pursue  the 
natural  law  which  governs  trade — do  you  think  that  the  wheat 
in  any  considerable  quantity  would  be  brought  to  Buffalo  and 
stored  here,  and  then  rehandled  and  taken  to  New  York  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  why  it  would  not  be  now,  in  a  measure,  as  much 
as  ten  years  ago ;  of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  export  grain  trade  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  upon  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  European  purchaser  even  goes 
to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  and  purchases  it  largely  and  takes 
it  right  through  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  of  the  complaints  in  New  York,  that  it 
does  not  stop  there,  for  them  to  skin  ?  A.  I  don't  know  about 
being  skinned. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  have  had  the  same  question 
up  in  Chicago,  whether  they  could  not  stop  all  the  wheat  at 
Chicago  instead  of  having  it  go  through  from  cities  beyond 
Chicago  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  The  price  of  grain  is  made  in  Liverpool,  isn't  it  ?  A. 
That  depends  upon  the  amount  of  grain  we  have  to  export. 

Q.  When  there  is  an  active  foreign  market  the  foreign  price 
dominates  over  this  market  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
29 
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Q.  Are  you  a  car  load  shipper  ?  A.  We  ship  by  car  load  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  special  rate  by  reason  of  ship- 
ping by  car  loads  ?  A.  I  think  a  few  years  ago  we  did  have  a 
special  rate ;  we  have  no  special  rate  now,  and  have  not  had 
for  some  time. 

Q.  Have  you  made  application  for  special  rates  ?  A.  We 
have. 

Q.  Were  you  refused  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  set  forth  any  grounds  why  you  wanted  a  special 
rate  ?     A.  No  ;  I  don't  know  that  I  did  particularly. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply  ?  A.  I  have  applied  to  Mr. 
Hammond,  of  the  New  York  &  Erie,  and  I  have  applied  to  Mr. 
Cummings,  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  Those  are  the  local  freight  agents  here  ?  A.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings is  the  general  western  freight  agent  of  the  New  York 
Central ;  Mr.  Hammond  is  the  local  freight  agent  of  the  Erie. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  referred  to  Mr.  Goodman  ?  A.  I  think 
not,  sir,  particularly. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  he  had  the  fixing  of  the  rates,  and 
that  an  application  to  him  would  result  in  getting  special  rates? 
A.  I  have  known  that  Mr.  Cummings  referred  everything  to 
Mr.  Goodman  or  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  ou  making  an  application  to  Mr. 
Goodman  you  could  get  a  special  rate,  did  you  ?  A.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Cummings  has  referred  everything  to  Mr.  Goodman 
or  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  did  you  know  that  if  you  had  made  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Goodman  or  to  Mr.  Eutter  you  would  have  had  a 
special  rate?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  got  that  information  from  anybody?  A.  I 
never  had  it  in  my  head ;  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
know  it. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  very  glad  to  know  that  for  eight 
years  past  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Hammond  for  ?  A.  I  have 
applied  to  Mr.  Hammond  for  a  special  rate  on  flour. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?     A.  He  gave  me  the  regular  rate. 

Q.  The  same  rate  that  everbody  els©  bas,  I  suppose  ?     A.   I 
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cannot  tell  about  that ;  we  have  shipped,  I  think,  perhaps  lower 
than  the  open  market. 

Q.  Then  you  had  special  rates  ?  A.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances perhaps ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  special  to  us. 

Q.  When  ?  A.  Last  June,  when  the  railroad  war  from  the 
west  was  so  severe. 

Q.  You  mean  a  year  ago  last  June  ?  A.  No ;  I  mean  this 
last  June  ;  they  gave  us  lower  rates  from  here ;  I  presume 
others  could  have  got  the  same  rate  if  they  had  asked  for  it ; 
that  rate  I  got  from  Mr.  Guthrie. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  When  you  had  those  low  rates  west,  has  not  the  New 
York  Central  carried  your  flour  for  15  cents  a  barrel  to  New 
York  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  the  New  York  Central  did  carry, 
for  a  short  time — I  will  see  (referring  to  memorandum) — yes  ; 
the  open  rate  to  New  York  was  15  cents. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  I  think  it  commenced  about  the 
29th  of  May  and  lasted  until  the  20th  of  June. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Until  the  freights  were  put  up  west  ?     A.  Ye3,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  That  was  recently  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  this  last  June. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  When  they  carried  for  15  cents  they  paid  7  cents  a  bar- 
rel for  lighterage,  didn't  they,  out  of  the  freight  ?  A.  I  have 
been  told  so,  that  is,  in  500  barrel  lots. 

Q.  There  is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  fixed  stable  rate  for 
freights,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  any  more  than  there  is  a 
fixed  stable  rate  for  merchandise,  or  anything,  is  there  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  think  not ;  certainly  not  by  rail. 

George  B.  Mathews,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  I  am  engaged  in  the  miUing 
business  in  Buffalo  and  at  Niagara  Falls. 
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Q.  How  large  a  mill  have  yon  at  Niagara  Falls?  A.  I  have' 
a  mill  with  23  run  of  stone  down  there, 

Q.  And  at  Buffalo  ?  A.  We  now  have  one  mill  here  of  8 
run  ;  we  formerly  had  two. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness ?  A.  About  fourteen  years  altogether ;  only  about  four 
years  on  my  own  account. 

Q.  You  have  been  fourteen  years  with  the  same  concern 
in  which  you  are  now  a  partner  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  only  four 
years. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  concern  ?  A.  Schoellkopf  & 
Mathews. 

Q.  You  are  large  shippers  of  flour  for  the  European  market, 
are  you  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Also  to  Boston  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  stop  paying  the  schedule  or  open  rate  ? 
A.  I  think  we  are  paying  it  now. 

Q.  You  pay  the  open  rate  on  all  the  flour  that  you  send  over 
the  New  York  Central  Eoad ?  A.  I  believe  we  do  now,  sir; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  since  June  last  or  May  last,  don't  you  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Since  the  rates  have  gone  down  ?  A.  Since  the  rates 
have  gone  down  ;  since  the  rates  have  gone  up,  rather. 

Q.  Since  the  rates  west  have  gone  up  ?  A.  Since  the  rates 
from  the  west  have  gone  up. 

Q.  Since  the  rates  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  have  gone 
up  you  have  paid  the  schedule  rate  from  Niagara  Falls  and 
Buffalo  ?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Before  that  time  you  paid  a  special  rate,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  sometimes  ;  sometimes  we  paid  the  open  rate. 

Q.  During  the  last  five  years,  beginning  with  May  last,  how 
long  did  you  pay  the  open  rate,  and  how  long  did  you  pay  the 
special  rate?  A.  Beginning  with  May  last  you  say,  for  the 
last  five  years. 

Q.  Beginning  with  May  last  and  running  back?  A.. Now, 
what  is  the  balance  of  the  question  ? 

Q.  During  what  period  of  time  did  you  pay  the  open  rate, 
ai:d  during  what  period  did  you  pay  the  special  rate  ? 
A.  I  cannot  state  just  the  proportion  of  time ;  I  think  we  had 
a  special  rate  most  of  the  time. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  tave  a  uniform  rate  all  of  this  time  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  not  a  uniform  rate. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  was  your  rate  ?  A.  I  can't  tell  you ;  it  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  freight  rates  of  the 
country. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  under  which  your  rate  varied  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you  the  condition  ;  for  the  last 
year,  since  the  completion  of  our  mill  at  Niagara  Falls,  it  has 
been  based  upon  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  Tou  had  a  rate  proportioned  from  Buffalo  to  New  York, 
to  the  cut  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York?  A.  A  portion  of 
the  time. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  understanding  ?  A.  A  portion  of  the 
time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  writien  contract  with  the  New  York  Central 
upon  that  point  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ?  A.  I  haven't  it  with  me;  we 
have  one. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  to-morrow  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  presume 
I  can  produce  it  if  you  would  like  to  see  it. 

Q.  Did  not  that  bring  your  rate  down  at  times  to  10  cents  a 
barrel  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it,  at  times,  as  low  as  15  cents  a  barrel  ?  A.  I  don't 
think  our  rate  was  ever  down  to  15  cents  under  the  contract ; 
no. 

Q.  Was  it  under  any  arrangement,  understanding  or  what- 
ever else  ?A.  For  a  long  time  the  open  rate  was  15  cents. 

Q.  What  was  that  period  ?  A.  I  cannot  remember  exactly ; 
but  I  think  sometime  in  June  and  July. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  during  June  or  July  of  this  year? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  open  rate  was  iifteen  cents  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  and  of  course  we  enjoyed  that  rate. 

Q.  When  the  open  rate  came  below  your  contract  rate,  then 
you  paid  the  open  rate,  was  that  it  ?     A.  Yes  ;  that  was  it. 

Q.  And  at  other  times  you  paid  a  rate  proportionate  to  the 
rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  a  through  rate  as  though  you  were  at  Chicago  ; 
is  that  it  ?     A.  We  got  a  proportion  of  the  through  rate. 
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Q.  You  got  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  market  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  a  relative  advantage. 

Q.  And  you  got  that  through  what  period  of  time  ?  A. 
Under  the  contract  we  would  get  it  at  all  times. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  contract  been  in  existence  ?  A.  About 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Anterior  to  this  last  contract  that  you  now  speak  oi,  was 
not  there  a  contract  or  understanding  by  which  you  had 
practically  the  same  arrangement  ?  A.  There  was  no  contract ; 
sometimes  we  were  allowed  the  same. 

Q.  Didn't  you  substantially  ship  at  all  times  for  the  past 
ten  years  at  a  through  rate  computation  from  Chicago  or  Mil- 
waukee ?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  arrangement,  if  it  was  not  that,  had  you  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  past  ten  years.  A.  From  time  to  time 
we  have  had  special  arrangements  just  the  same  as  all  the 
other  millers  in  Buffalo  have  ;  I  don't  have  anything  special 
as  regards  Buffalo — no  discrimination. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  your  Niagara  falls  mill?  A. 
That  has  been  in  operation  only  about  a  year,  and  this  con- 
tract only  relates  to  that ;  we  have  had  no  advantge  as  re- 
gards Buffalo  ;  we  have  had  no  discriminations  as  regards 
Buffalo. 

Q.  I  don't  think  you  can  speak  for  the  other  millers,  be- 
cause you  don't  exactly  know  what  arrangements  all  the  other 
millers  in  Buffalo  have ;  confining  yourself  to  your  own  ar- 
rangement, what  were  the  several  arrangements  successively 
that  you  have  had  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  rela- 
•  tion  to  the  shipment  of  flour  from  your  mill,  either  from  Buf- 
falo or  Niagara  Falls,  by  virtue  of  which  a  variation  was 
made  from  the  schedule  or  open  or  tariff  rate  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  tell  you  what  arrangement;  we  have  had 
different  arrangements  at  different  times. 

Q.  Now,  beginning  as  far  back  as  you  can  remember  in  re- 
lation to  it  ?  A.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  when  we  first 
began  business  we  got  a  small  rebate ;  so  did  every  other  miller 
in  Buffalo. 

Q.  You  were  told  so,  probably  ?  A.  I  was  told  so  by  the 
other  millers  ;  I  understood  from  them. 

Q.  How  much  was  that  rebate  ?  A.  It  varied  ;  usually  five 
cents  a  barrel  off  of  the  open  rate. 
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Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?  A.  During  the  time  that  I 
have  been  in  business  for  myself — for  the  last  four  years,  and 
before  that  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  ;  that  is,  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  altogether  I  have  known  of  those  special 
rates  being  given  to  Buffalo  millers. 

Q.  Tou  had  that  first ;  now,  you  had  a  subsequent  one ; 
what  was  that  arrangement,  and  how  did  it  ditfer  from  the  five 
cents  a  barrel  rebate  ?  A.  Sometimes  we  would  not  get  it  at 
all ;  at  other  times  we  would. 

Q.  When  would  you  get  more  than  five  cents  a  barrel  rebate  ? 
A.  If  the  through  rate  from  Chicago  was  a  very  low  one  some- 
times the  roads  would  claim  that  by  reason  of  competition  they 
were  forced  to  grant  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago ;  if  we  would 
go  to  the  authorities  and  represent  that  it  would  usually  result 
in  their  giving  us  more  or  less  of  a  rebate  on  our  shipments  to 
assist  us  in  our  comjietition  with  our  western  rivals. 

Q.  They  gave  you  a  drawback  then  on  your  shipments?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  represented  by  a  drawback  voucher  and  paid 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  was  nothing  special  in  that  as  regards  us. 

Q.  Don't  say  about  other  people  ;  confine  it  entirely  to  what 
you  have  had  ?     A.  All  right! 

Q.  You  received  a  drawback  ;  now,  what  did  that  drawback 
represent  in  amount  per  barrel  at  times  ?  A.  I  say  usually  five 
cents  per  barrel ;  I  think  it  has  been  ten  ;  I  think  we  have  been 
given  ten  cents  rebate  once  or  twice,  or  more  perhaps. 

Q.  What  was  the  open  rate  when  you  received  a  drawback 
of  ten  cents  a  barrel  ?     A.  I  cannoi;  remember. 

Q.  About  what  ?  A.  The  open  rate  varies  from  month  to 
month,  all  the  way  from  twenty  cents  up  to  forty  cents  to  New 
York. 

Q.  Per  barrel  ?     A.  Per  barrel ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  when  it  was  twenty  you  received  half  the  rate  back  ? 
A    Oh,  no,  sir  ;   I  don't  think  we  ever  received  any  rebate  off 
of  twenty  cents. 

Q.  During  the  year  1878,  what  was  the  amount  per  barrel 
rebate — the  highest  amount  per  barrel  rebate  ?  A.  The  high- 
est amount  we  got,  rebate  ? 

Q.  Not  in  actual  amount,  but  per  barrel  ?  A.  I  can't  tell 
you  for  sure  ;  I  think  though  we  got  ten  cents  at  one  or  more 
times  during  that  year. 
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Q.  That  written  agreement  was,  was  it  not,  to  place  you 
upon  a  level  with  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  millers,  or  west- 
ern millers  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  placed  on  a  level  with  the  millers  at  Minneap- 
olis ?  A.  No,  not  altogether,  but  the  fact  that  we  were  placed 
on  a  level  with  Chicago  shippers  protected  us  against  them, 
because  they  had  to  pay  tlie  rate  from  Chicago  east ;  beyond 
that  there  is  no  discrimination  that  is  very  harmful. 

Q.  You  mean  west  of  Chicago  ?  A.  Beyond  Chicago — west 
of  Chicago. 

Q.  Therefore  if  you  were  protected  against  the  discrimina- 
tion from  Chicago  to  this  point  by  contract  with  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  then  you  consider  yourself  amply  pro- 
tected for  your  milling  purposes  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without]such  protection,  could  you  have  successfully  car- 
ried on  your  milling  operations  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we 
could  have  got  the  same  thing  without  the  contract. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  take  the  contract?  A.  To  secure  us 
against  any  possibility  of  their  not  giving  it  to  us. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  contract  ?  A.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

Q.  I  mean  what  individual  connected  with  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  ?     A.  The  general  traffic  manager. 

Q.  Mr.  Rutter  V     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  contract  cover  your  Buffalo  mill  as  well  as  your 
Niagara  Falls  mill  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  the  mill  at  Niagara  Falls  ?  A.  Only  the  mill  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  miller  at  Niagara  Falls?  A.  There  is 
one  other  small  mill. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  small  mill — how  maay  run  of  stone? 
A.  I  think  there  are  five  run  in  the  other  mill. 

Q.  Has  he  the  same  contract  that  yon  have  ?  A.  I  don't 
know,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  has  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  has  or  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  has  not  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  not. 

Q.  Why  did  not  your  contract  cover  your  Bufifalo  mill  as 
well  as  your  Niagara  Falls  mill  ?  A.  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
competition   here  would  protect  us ;  the  canal  is  here,  the 
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Grand  Trunk  Railroad  and  the  Erie  and  Central ;  down  there 
we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  New  York  Central, 
so  we  felt  we  ought  to  have  some  security  if  we  built  a  mill 
down  there,  and  we  were  assured  we  should  have  it  before  we 
went  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Your  contract  was  made  before  your  mill  was  built,  or 
agreed  upon  ?  A.  The  agreement  was  made  to  secure  us  in 
building  a  mill  where  we  would  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
a  single  road. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  At  Niagara  Falls,  haven't  you  as  many  roads  centered  as 
you  have  here  at  Buffalo  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  Grand  Trunk  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  j'ou  the  Erie?  A.  We  have  the  Erie,  but  we 
would  have  to  cart  quite  a  distance  to  it ;  we  would  have  to 
cart  across  the  Central  track,  and  the  business  would  be  done 
at  quite  a  disadvantage  with  so  large  a  mill. 

Q.  You  made  no  application  to  the  Erie  for  a  special  con- 
tract ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  invited  the  Erie  to  come  down  there 
and  look  over  the  ground,  and  asked  them  what  they  would 
do. 

Q.  Who  of  the  Erie  ?  A.  Mr.  Guthrie  ;  we  invited  him  to 
come  down  there  and  look  over  the  ground  and  see  what  he 
would  do. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  same  contract  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  did 
not  require  it  of  him. 

Q.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  condition  of  your  contract  with  the 
Central  that  you  ship  over  that  railroad  only?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
part  of  the  condition — to  competing  points. 

Q.  Well,  to  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  to  New  York  or  any  com- 
peting point. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  built  that  mill  at  Niagara? 
A.  It  was  finished  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Then  these  arrangements  that  you  had  which  pro- 
tected you  against  the  western  shipments  of  flour  covered 
your'Buffalo  mill  before  that  time,  did  they  not?  A.  It  was 
the  only  mill  we  had  before  thnt  time  ;  any  arrangement  that 
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we  Lad  before  that  time  must,  of  course,  have  apphed  to  only 
the  Buffalo  mill. 

Q.  How  long  is"  it  since  you  have  been  receiving  these 
drawbacks  from  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  ?  A.  I  say  at 
times  ever  since  we  have  begun  business,  and  I  have  known 
of  such  rebates  being  given  long  before  that ;  I  was  in  the 
same  business  in  a  different  house. 

Q.  That  is  four  years  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir;  four  years  last 
spring  since  we  began  our  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  partner  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  those  drawbacks  or  rebates  long  before  you  went 
with  him  in  business  ?  A.  He  was  not  in  this  business  before 
I  went  with  him. 

Q.  The  business  began A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  business  began  j 

a  new  firm. 

Q.  If  you  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  these  drawbacks 
and  rebates  whenever  the  rates  were  against  Buffalo,  what  was 
it  that  induced  you  to  put  your  coLtract  in  writing?  A. 
We  thought  that  it  might  come  about  that  they  would  not 
grant  that ;  we  wished  to  know  before  we  invested  so  much 
money  in  an  enterprise  where  we  should  be  more  or  less  at 
their  mercy. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  You  never  had,  as  I  understood  you,  any  contract  with 
the  Central  in  reference  to  your  Buffalo  mill  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  no 
contract  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  had  an  understanding  by  which  you  could  get  a  re- 
bate ?     A.  N  o,  sir ;  no  understanding. 

Q.  Did  you  tumble  in  a  claim  to  the  New  York  Central 
office  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  getting  it  allowed  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  at  times  we  would  go  to  them  and  represent  the 
condition  of  through  freights,  and  ask  if  they  would  allow 
lis  a  rebate,  and  if  we  could  give  a  reason  ■  they  would 
usually  do  it. 

Q.  Was  that  as  to  future  shipments  or  past  shipments  ? 
A.  No  standing  arrangement,  current  shipments. 

Q.  After  shipments  had  been  made  by  you,  and  you  dis- 
covered that  other  millers  in  the  west   had  rates  which  placed 
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your  Buffalo  mill  at  a  disadvantage,  did  you  make  a  clairti  on 
past  shipments?  A.  les,  I  think  we  have  sometimes  done 
that  for  a  short  time  back. 

Q.  How  long  back  ?  A.  Perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  month 
we  would  represent  that  the  rates  had  been  cut  from  the  west 
since  the  first  of  the  month. 

Q.  How  would  you  ascertain  these  cut  rates  from  the  west 
as  the  basis  for  your  claim  ?  A.  It  is  easy  enough  to  ascertain 
it ;  we  have  correspondents  at  the  west  who  keep  us  posted 
on  the  through  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  regular  system  by  which  you  were  kept 
posted  in  that  way,  as  a  basis  for  your  reclamation  account  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  regular  reclamation  account  with  the 
New  York  Central  Eailroad  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  no  regular  recla- 
mation account. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  an  account  in  your  books  that  you  called  re- 
clamation account  ?  A.  Certianly  ;  when  one  of  these  bills  for 
rebate  was  allowed,  it  was  charged  up  to  the  Central  road;  we 
bad  that  kind  of  an  account,  nothing  more. 

Q.  How  often  would  you  settle  your  freight  accounts  with 
the  New  York  Central  road  ?  A.  Usually  once  a  month  ;  oh, 
our  freight  accounts ;  the  shipments  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  We  setled  them  on  each  shipment ;  pay  at  the 
tenninal  point. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  rebates  during  the  year 
1878  ?     A.I  cannot  tell  you  without  referring  to  the  books. 

Q.  Will  you  have  any  objection  to  tell  this  Committee  the 
amount  of  your  rebates  during  the  four  years  last  past  on  your 
total  shipments  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  should  have  any  ob- 
jection at  all ;  no. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  to  the  Committee  to-morrow  the 
amount  of  your  rebates  upon  the  amount  of  your  shipments 
during  the  last  four  years  ?     A.  I  would  rather  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Laning — Is  that  necessary  ? 

The  Witness — There  is  not  a  miller  in  Buffalo,  I  suppose, 
but  what  could  furnish  the  same  class  of  bills. 

Mr.  Stebne — We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  them  here, 
and  they  say  they  have  received  no  such  rebates. 

The  Witness — It  is  something  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  it 
as  well  as  I  know  any  business  fact  here  in  town,  that  every 
miller  in  the  city  gets  rebates. 
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Mr.  Steenb — Not  as  much  as  you  get. 

The  Witness — Yes ;  on  Buffalo  shipments  iust  as  much. 

The  Chairman — You  can  make  out  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  rebates  that  you  received,  and  the  amount  of  your  ship- 
ments. 

The  Witness — Of  course,  if  the  Committee,  require  it,  I 
will  ;  it  would  be  simply  uncovering  our  business,  and 
I  don't  care  to  do  it,  but  if  they  require  it,  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to ;  I  will  furnish  it ;  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
discrimination  as  regards  Buffalo  :  of  course,  under  this  con- 
tract there  may  be  as  regards  Niagara  Falls;  there  is  one 
point  I  would  like  to  explain  right  here  ;  of  course  the  rates 
have  been  variable  sometimes  in  Chicago  during  a  month,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  equitable  basis  of 
settlement,  and  I  think  in  one  case — I  don't  think  of  more 
than  one — we  raiher  jumped  it,  and  they  included  the  Buffalo 
business  ;  but  take  it  altogether,  we  had  received  no  more  than 
we  would  on  a  strict  construction  of  the  contract  from  Niagara 
Falls  ;  to  save  going  into  detail  and  examining  the  shipments 
from  Chicago  every  day,  we  would  agree  upon  a  basis,  and 
perhaps  the  Buffalo  business  was  included  once ;  the  other 
Buffalo  millers  might  not  have  had  that,  but  it  was  exceptional 
and  only  to  make  the  whole  thing  fair  ;  a  strict  construction 
of  our  contract  at  Niagara  Falls  would  have  given  us  just  as 
large  a  rebate. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  That  covered  a  certain  portion  of  time  ?  A.  Just  one 
month. 

Q.  The  Committee  cannot  determine  whether  the  other 
millers  had  a  like  rebate  paid  them,  unless  you  state  in  your 
statement  the  months  which  are  covered  by  these  rebates,  and 
the  amounts  of  shipment. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Sterne,  make  a  little  memorandum  of 
that  and  hand  it  to  him  so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake  about 
it. 

The  Witness — You  see  at  once  there  will  be  an  apparent 
discriniination  there  where  the  rebate  would  not  exist. 

Q,  The  original  one  would  not  exist  if  the  other  millers  were 
paid  the  same  thing,  of  course,  but  they  were  not?  A.  We 
have  never  asked  nor  cared  for  any  discrimination  in  our  favor 
as  regards  the  Buffalo  miller. 
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Q.  Of  course  not,  but  you  wanted  to  place  yourself,  didn'tyou, 
both  by  your  contract  and  by  your  arrangement  with  the  rail- 
road, in  a  condition  so  that  you  could  carry  on  milling  opera- 
tions in  Bufifalo  and  in  Niagara  Falls  profitably?  A.  We  re- 
quired no  protection  as  regards  this  mill  here. 

Q.  But  as  against  the  mills  in  Niagara  Falls '?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  against  the  mills  in  the  west  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  that  you  could  not  carry  on  your  milling  opera- 
tions at  a  profit  unless  you  were  protected  against  those 
through  rates  by  an  arrangement  or  contract  which  represented 
a  rebate  or  drawback,  which  amounted  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  through  rate  and  the  local  rate  ;  was  that  it?  A. 
Not  at  so  large  a  profit,  perhaps  ;  we  felt  that  we  were  entitled 
to  it. 

Q.  And  you  felt  that  you  were  placed  at  an  improper  and 
unjust  discrimination  and  disadvantage  compared  with  the 
western  millers  ?     A.  Without  it  ? 

Q.  Without  it  ?  A.  We  felt  that  we  might  be ;  I  don't  say 
that  we  ever  have  been. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  did  not  seek  any  advantage  over 
your  brother  millers  here  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  sought  to  place  yourself  in  a  position  of  safety 
as  against  the  western  millers  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  We  understand  that ;  in  asking  these  questions  we  do 
not  impute  a  wrong  to  you  ?  A.  I  understand  it ;  I  guess 
there  are  no  objection  to  showing  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  grain  ?  A.  We  buy  it  where  we 
can  buy  it  the  cheapest. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  my  question,  what  market  ?  A.  At  six 
or  eight  different  markets. 

Q.  Have  you  any  contract  or  arrangement  with  the  railroads 
with  reference  to  your  shipments  of  grain  ?  A.  From  the 
west  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  open  rate  to  Buffalo  and  the  open  rate 
to  Niagara  ?  A.  We  ship  very  little  grain  from  the  west  by 
rail. 

Q.  When  you  do  ship  by  rail  do  you  ship  on  the  open 
schedule  tariff  rate  from  the  west  at  all  times?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  we  do  or  not ;  we  never  shipped  but  a  veiv 
little,  and  I  think  both   of  those  times  it  was  during  one  of 
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these  cut  rate  wafs,  aticl  we  got  a  cut  rate  ourselves,  biit  it  wag 
what  I  presume  many  other  men  could  have  got  by  applying 
at  the  same  time  ;  nothing  special  about  it  ;  we  had  no  under- 
rating whatever. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  with  reference  to 
your  shipments  of  grain  you  have  no  such  arrangement  ?  A. 
Not  from  the  west ;  no  sir. 

Q.  Well,  from  any  other  point?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  from  the  State  of  New  York  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  we 
have  an  arrangement  as  regards  shipping  from  Buffalo  down 
to  Niagara  Falls  ;  that  is  the  only  arrangement. 

Q.  What  is  your  arrangement,  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
schedule  or  tariff  rate  ?  A.  1  don't  know  what  the  schedule 
or  tariff  rate  is  ;  there  is  very  little  grain  shipped  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  is  your  arraugement  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara 
Falls  ?     A.  The  arrangement  is  1|  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  rebate  fiom  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  there  some  method  by  which  you  get  allowed  for 
that  Ij  cents  a  bushel  as  though  you  milled  in  Buffalo  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Sure?  A.  I  don't  care  to  answer  the  question  twice  ; 
sure,  if  you  please ;  I  intend  to  tell  you  the  truth  the  first 
time. 

Q.  Tou  say  you  have  been  in  the  milling  business  before 
you  entered  into  your  present  copartnership  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  been  employed. 

Q.  In  whose  firm  have  you  been  employed  ?  A.  George  T. 
Enos  &  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  just  testified  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  rebates  to  Mr.  Enos  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Representing  differences  between  the  through  shipments 
and  the  pro  rata  shipments  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ?  A. 
As  regards  Chicago  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  such  arrangement  as  you  have 
now  with  Mr.  Enos,  do  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  such  as  we 
have  as  regard  to  Niagara  Falls. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  arrangement  with  reference  to 
your  Buffalo  shipments  since  you  have  been  in  your  present 
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copartnership,  different  from  that  which  was  had  with  Enos 
&  Co,,  when  you  were  with  them  ?     A.  I  believe  nothing  ;  no. 

Q.  And  no  arrangement  by  which  any  rebates  were  wade 
which  were  common  to  all  Buffalo  millers,  as  you  understood  ? 
A.  I  believe  they  all  received  the  same  rebate ;  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  That  is  as  you  understand  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood 
they  were  all  getting  a  rebate  the  same  as  we  were. 

Q.  Wh.T,t  was  the  cost  of  your  Niagara  Falls'  mill?  A. 
About  $150,000. 

Q.  It  is  built  upon  what  is  known  as  Day's  Hydraulic  Canal  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  manufacture  a  day  there,  what  is  your 
capacity?     A.  The  capacity  is  about  750  barrels  a  day. 

Q.  What  is  your  usual  manufacture?  A.  Somewhere  from 
600  to  700  now. 

Q.  Do  you  run  night  and  day  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  mill  is  constructed  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  switch  track  from  the  main  line  into  your 
mill  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  grain  you  manufacture,  or  substantially  all 
you  manufacture,  comes  to  you  by  rail  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Don't  you  ship  almost  all  by  water  ?  A.  To  Bufl"alo ; 
from  Buffalo  down  we  get  it  all  by  rail. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

,Q.  Your  grain  which  you  manufacture  in  the  mill  comes  to 
you  by  rail  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  your  arrangement  it  comes  by  the  New  York 
Central?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  purchase  it  in  Buffalo  ?  A.  Not  always,  no ;  it 
comes  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  You  either  purchase  there  or  west?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  comes  to  your  mill  by  the  way  of  the  New  York 
Central?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  grain  that  you  receive  there,  you  pay  a  rate 
of  1^  cents  a  bushel  from  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  equal  to  5  cents  a  barrel  on  flour?  A.  Yes, 
gjr;  about. 
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Q.  And  the  same  contract  which  gives  you  this  rate  to  New 
Tork  from  your  mill,  also  obligates  you  to  pay  this  rate  on  wheat 
in  transit  which  you  manufacture  from  Buffalo  to  your  mill? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Niagara  Falls  is  oft  the  hne  from  Bufialo  to  New  York? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  22  miles  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Eochester 
from  your  mill  ?     A.  About  60  miles,  I  think. 

Q.  More  than  that,  isu't  it ;  about  75,  isn't  it?  A.  I  guess  it 
is  about  70 ;  I  don't  know  exactly ;  it  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance it  is  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  It  is  69  from  Buffalo?    A.  It  is  about  the  same  distance. 

Q.  So  that  the  wheat  is  taken  off  the  route  22  miles  to  be 
manufactured?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  your  mill  was  constructed,  there  was  no  mill 
doing  any  business  to  any  extent  for  shipments  to  the  east  at 
Niagara  Falls  ?  A.  Very  little  I  guess  there  ;  one  small  mill ; 
I  don't  know  that  they  did  very  much  for  shipment  east ;  it 
was  a  local  trade. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  here?  A.  The  capa- 
city of  the  mill  here  is  about  250  barrels  a  day,  or  275. 

Q.  Where  do  you  market  your  flour  usually?  A.  In  New 
York,  New  England  and  Europe. 

Q.  Where  do  you  purchase  your  wheat,  that  you  manufac- 
ture at  your  Falls  mill  ?  A.  Purchase  it  at  several  different 
points  ;  here  and  west. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  here,  by  rail  or  by  vessel  ?  A.  By 
vessel  almost  altogether. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Enos,  before  you  go  let  us  settle  this 
matter ;  I  think  in  regard  to  this  subject  of  rebates,  that  we 
can  lintiit  the  period  somewhat  and  accomplish  all  that  we  de- 
sire ;  and  if  you  will  furnish  us  the  amount  of  rebates,  which 
you  have  received  from  any  of  these  railroads  for  the  last  two 
years,  Mr.  Mathews,  each  month  the  amount  of  freight  and 
the  amount  of  rebate ;  and  Mr.  Enos,  will  you  do  the  same 
thing  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Enos — I  will  do  so  if  I  can ;  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
not  be  able  to. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  since  you  have  been  engaged 
in  milling  business  in  Buffalo,  of  any  special  rate  which  your 
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mill  had  or  the  miller  with  whom  you  were  employed,  that 
was  not  common  to  other  millers  at  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  have  not 
alwaj's  known  that  they  have  had  them,  but  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe 

Q.  I  say  have  you  any  knowledge  that  you  had  rates  which, 
so  far  as  you  know,  were  not  common  to  others  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
I  have  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  in  1878,  when  you  had  this  re- 
bate of  ten  cents  once  or  twice  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  can  re- 
call ;  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  sure  that  we  had,  but  I  think  we 
had  during  that  year — had  that  rebate  once  or  twice. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  occasion  in  which  these  rebates  have 
been  granted  to  you,  greater  or  smaller  ?  A.  Generally  when 
the  through  rate  from  Chicago  has  been  cut. 

Q.  The  through  rate  was  so  low  from  competition  with  other 
roads A.  That  we  had  to  have  some  relief. 

Q.  And  it  was  given  to  you  cheerfully  ?     A.  To  meet  that. 

Q.  And  to  enable  you  to  manufacture  successfully  as  against 
the  western  millers  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bakeb  : 

Q.  Is  your  mill  here  in  Buffalo  run  to  its  full  capacity  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  has  been  for  four  years. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  advantages  has  Niagara  Falls  over  Buffalo  for  mill- 
ing purposes  ?    A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  enlarge  your  mill  here  instead  of  build- 
ing your  mill  at  Niagara  Falls  ?  A.  It  has  advantages  in  some 
respects,  of  course  ;  the  water  power,  of  course,  is  an  advant- 
age over  Buffalo ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  location  is 
rather  against  us ;  take  it  altogether,  we  consider  it  just  as 
favorable  as  Buffalo  ;  not  very  much  choice. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  your  advantage  lies  entirely  in  that  con- 
tract over  Buffalo  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  not  at  all ;  we  decided  to 
build  a  mill  there  before  we  knew  that  we  could  get  the  con- 
tract. 

Q.  Then  the  building  of  the  mill  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contract  ?  A.  Certainly  not ;  the  contract  had  to  do  with  the 
building  of  the  mill. 

Q.  You  say  you  decided  to  build  the  mill  there  before  you 
had  the  contract  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
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Q.  If  yon  had  not  had  the  contract  would  you  have  built  the 
mill  ?     A.  I  don't  know  that  we  would. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  you  would  not  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  rather 
think  we  should  have  built  in  Buffalo  if  we  had  not  had  the 
contract. 

Q.  You  would  have  built  in  Buffalo,  wouldn't  you  ?  A.  We 
might  have  done  so  if  we  had  not  a  contract. 

Q.  The  contract  gave  you  an  advantage  over  your  Buffalo 
mill  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not ;  it  gave  us  protection  as  regards 
the  west. 

Q.  But  I  mean  as  between  your  own  Buffalo  mill  and  your 
own  Niagara  mill,  it  gave  your  Niagara  mill  an  advantage  over 
your  own  Buffalo  mill?  A.  It  gave  us  a  security  that  we 
would  not  be  discriminated  against. 

Q.  That  is  precisely  it;  which  your  Buffalo  mill  had  not? 
A.  The  Buffalo  mill  has  not  that;  no,  sir;  they  would  not 
grant  that  because  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  What  advantage  now  has  the  Rochester  miller  over  you  ? 
A.  He  has  none. 

Q.  You  get  your  goods  carried  to  market  as  cheap  as  the 
Rochester  miller  does  ?    A.  I  think  so  ;  as  cheap  ? 

Q.  Yes,  A.  I  don't  think  we  do  from  Niagara  Falls  as  cheap 
as  he  does  from  Rochester ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  pays  a 
little  more  to  get  the  wheat  to  his  mill  than  we  do ;  and  I 
think  it  costs  him  a  little  less  to  get  his  flour  to  market  from 
the  mill. 

Q.  If  he  is  not  protected  against  the  western  miller,  as  you 
are  protected  against  the  western  miller,  then  you  have  some 
advantage  in  carriage  to  the  New  York  market,  haven't  you  ? 
A.  We  might  have  if  the  discrimination  was  too  great ;  I  do 
not  say  that  that  has  ever  been  the  case. 

Q.  But  I  mean  you  have  the  advantage  over  the  Rochester 
miller  to  the  extent  that  you  are  protected  from  the  Minneap- 
olis competition,  or  the  eastern  competition,  which  he  is  not 
protected  from  if  he  has  not  such  a  contract  as  you  have  ?  A. 
Yes ;  we  would  be  protected  in  case  the  discrimination  was 
very  great ;  at  the  present  time  there  is, no  difference  at  all. 

Q.  Now  the  rates  are  maintained  from  the  west?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  the  rates  are  maintained. 

Q.  And  you  get  no  advantage  from  your  contract  ?  A.  No 
advantage  whatever  from  the  contract. 
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Q.  Your  contract  secures  you  against  possible  loss  arising 
from  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  western  miller  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  at  certain  times. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  that  gives  you  an  element  of  certainty 
in  your  business,  which  is  very  advantageous?  A.  Oh,  yes; 
there  is  no  question  about  it ;  it  makes  us  secure. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  I  was  about  to  ask  you,  and  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  has  partially  done  so,  whether  you  would  have  built  your 
mill  at  Niagara  Falls  if  you  had  not  been  sure  that  you  could 
by  this  contract  have  been  upon  the  same  footing  as  to  pro- 
tection that  you  would  at  Buffalo  without  a  contract?  A.  I 
hardly  think  we  should  have  built  it  there  unless  we  had  had 
that  assurance. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  why  you  asked  for  thiscontract  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  reason  why  you  made  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  having  got  it,  or  the  assurance  that  you  would  have 
it,  was  the  reason  why  you  made  this  large  outlay,  and  with  this 
contract  you  have  the  same  advantage  that  you  would  have  if 
your  mill  were  located  at  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  superior  advantage?     A.  Yes,  I  think  we  have. 

Q.  What  was  the  superior  advantage  ?  A.  That  we  would 
have  in  case  of  too  great  discrimination  against  Buffalo  in 
freights  from  the  west. 

Q.  In  case  you  could  not  get  a  rebate  ?  A.  In  case  we  could 
not  get  a  rebate. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  been  treated  as  you  always  have  been 

A.  If  I  had  been  sure  that  we  always  would  be  treated  the 
same  hereafter,  I  never  should  have  required  the  contract,,  but 
we  simply  made  that  to  be  sure  that  no  change  of  oiBcials  or 
anything  of  that  kind  would  interfere  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  freight  rate ;  we  have  usually  been  able  to  get  that  by  pre- 
senting the  facts,  but  we  did  not  feel  like  taking  the  chances 
on  so  large  an  outlay,  and  so  we  asked  for  the  contract,  and  we 
obtained  it. 

Q.  Especially  at  a  point  where  there  is  no  competition?  A. 
Where  there  is  no  competition ;  the  Erie  does  not  give  us  an 
outlet  into  New  England,  which  is  our  chief  market. 

Q.  Your  Niagara  Falls  mill  product  is  mostly  for  export, 
is  it?    A.  No,  sir  ;  only  about  one-third  of  it  is  exported. 
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Q.  How  many  bushels  of  wlieat  do  you  mahufacture  a  year? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  you  exactly;  we  shall  probably 
manufacture  this  year  something  like  a  million  bushels  of 
wlieat  into  flour. 

John  B.   Chiffin,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.  Miller. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  miller  ?  A.  About  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Where  ?    A,  Buffalo. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  the  prosperity  of  milling 
at  Buffalo  in  the  past  fifteen  years  ?  A.  Quite  a  considerable  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  business  improved  or  deteriorated  in  profitable- 
ness ?  A.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  it  has  been  diminishing 
rapidly. 

Q.  Is  any  part  of  that  due  to  freight  discriminations  as 
against  Buffalo  on  through  freights  for  flour  from  western 
points  to  New  York  ?  A.  At  times  I  have  thought  that  it  was  ; 
I  have  catechized  the  shippers,  the  railroad  men,  and  they 
always   assured  me  that  I  had   a  pra  rata  rate  from  the  west. 

Q.  During  the  year  1878  and  the  year  1877,  what  were  the 
rates  that  you  actually  paid  ?  A.  The  rates  of  freight  to  New 
tork? 

Q.  Tes.  A.  They  varied  I  think  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
oents,  they  varied  from  month  to  month. 

Q.  And  how  much  were  they  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  from 
memory ;  I  think  the  lowest  freight  we  ever  had  until  this 
year  was  twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  highest  ?  A.  I  have  paid  as  high  as 
ninety  cents  since  I  have  been  milling. 

Q.  During  those  years  ?  A.  Not  during  those  two  years ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  during  those  two  years  ?     A.  Forty  cents. 

Q.  Per  barrel  or  per  hundred  ?     A.  Per  barrel. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  to  be  the  rate  from  western 
points  during  those  periods  ?     A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  ascertain,  or  did  you  ascertain  the 
fact  that  western  millers  come  from  Chicago  to  New  York  at 
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times  and  send  flour  at  lower  rates  absolutely  than  you  could 
from  Buffalo  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  attempted  it,  only  talking 
with  rnilroad  men. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  by  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  ?  A. 
Tes,  sir ;  mainly. 

Q.  Ship  by  car  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  by  the  500  barrels 
or  1000  barrels  at  a  time. 

Q.  What  is  your  milling  capacity  ?  A.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  about  500  barrels  a  day. 

Q.  How  large  a  mill  is  that,  how  many  run  of  stone  ?  A. 
I  have  two  mills,  seven  runs  each. 

Q.  Fourteen  run  of.  stone  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  at  Buffalo  ?  A.  Both  at  Black  Rock,  North  Buffalo  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  from  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  a  re- 
bate or  drawback  representing  the  difference  of  rates  between 
the  western  miller's  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  as  com- 
pared with  what  should  be  a  pro  rata  rate  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  ?  A.  I  can  only  answer  generally  ;  I  have  always 
got  a  rebate  of  five  cents  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two 
months,  I  think  covering  the  two  years  that  you  speak  of. 

Q.  On  all  your  shipments  you  have  received  a  rebate  of  five 
cents  ?  A.  They  considered  it  a  Black  Rock  station  and  gave 
us  a  special  rate  from  there  ;  or  the  Buffalo  rate  less  five  cents ; 
we  load  our  own  cars ;  we  can  handle  it. 

Q.  They  gave  you  the  Buffalo  rate  ?  A.  Less  five  cents  ;  that 
is  what  they  assured  us  was  the  difference  of  the  pro  rata 
freight  from  the  west,  and  these  prices  are  varied  every  month, 
sometimes  twice  a  month,  as  on  the  2d  of  August  we  shipped 
at  twenty  cents,  with  a  rebate  of  five,  for  a  short  time  ;  from 
the  7th  to  the  24th  or  28th,  it  was  twenty-five  cents  ;  they  noti- 
fied us  about  that  time  that  they  could  not  pay  us  any  rebates, 
and  we  have  not  had  any  since  ;  the  present  rate  is  thirty 
cents. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  rebate  of  ten  cents  a  barrel?  A.  I 
never  did. 

Q.  Never  more  than  five  ?  A.  Never  more  than  five  to  my 
recollection  ;  I  think  not  at  any  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discover  a  falling  off  of  orders  in  consn 
quence  of  the  lower  rates  given  to  western  shippers  ?     A.  No, 
sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  did ;  most  of  my  flour  is  made  for  ex- 
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port ;  it  IS  What  is  called  an  extra  state  flour ;  aithougli 
not  exported  directly  from  here  it  is  sold  in  New  York  for 
export  and  is  shipped  deliverable  alongside  of  the  ship  free 
of  lighterage  ;  that  is  included  in  the  rate  of  freights. 

Q.  Within  the  past  few  years  has  the  rate  been  made  by 
Europe  or  by  America  on  flour  ?  A.  It  is  made  by  both  ;  the 
speculators  regulate  that  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Liverpool  rate  for  flour  dominate  the  New 
York  market  ?     A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  does. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  experience  that  Liverpool  quotations  govern 
the  quotations  in  New  York  ?  A.  Not  entirely ;  no,  sir ;  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  local  demand  in  New  York  that  absorbs  the 
flour  in  the  absence  of  a  shipping  demand,  not  necessarily  for 
Europe,  but  South  America  and  the  Continent,  and  different 
places ;  there  have  been,  oftentimes,  periods  that  we  cannot 
manufacture  flour  and  sell  it  for  export  at  a  profit. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  wheat  ?  A.  Principally  in  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago  and  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  a  change,  in  recent  years,  in  Buf- 
falo, as  to  a  market  for  wheat?     A.  Very  great,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  change  ?  A.  To  the  facil- 
ities of  handling  through  freights. 

Q.  Isn't  it  in  part  due  also  to  the  low  rates  of  freight  from 
the  west  to  the  eastern  seaboard?  A.  I  don't  think  so;  I 
have  been  a  large  receiver  here  of  grain,  as  a  merchant ;  I  was 
a  merchant  in  New  York,  and  a  receiver  there ;  formerly ;  I 
came  here  as  a  buyer  of  grain,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
buyers  of  grain  here  from  1858  to  1864,  and  the  business  fell 
off  so  we  could  not  handle  grain  here  at  all,  could  not  buy  it ; 
they  would  go  west ;  orders  would  come  here  for  50,000  or 
100,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  we  could  not  fill  it ;  we  would 
spend  all  day  looking  it  up,  and  they  could  telegraph  to  Chic- 
ago or  Milwaukee  and  fill  an  order  in  half  an  hour,  and  the 
facilities  of  handling  grain  became  such  that  it  destroyed  our 
grain  trade  here ;  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  market. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  elevator  facilities?  A.  No,  the 
freight  facilities,  buying  in  large  bulk ;  there  a  man  can  step 
into  the  market  and  buy  50,000  or  100,000  bushels  of  wheat 
in  five  minutes  ;  get  an  order  here  for  50,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  you  will  look  around  two  or  three  hours  if  it  is  here,  but, 
if  you  find  it  is  not  here,  you  have  got  to  telegraph  back,  and 
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the  party  loses  the  purchase,  and  he  goes  to  the  market  where 
he  can  get  the  accumulation. 

Q.  If  the  same  accumulation  existed  here,  at  Buffalo,  of 
course  this  would  be  as  good  a  market  ?     A.  It  was  originally. 

Q.  And  the  reason  why  now  you  cannot  buy  at  the  same 
advantage  at  Buffalo  is  because  the  accumulation  is  not  here  ? 
A.  The  accumulation  is  not  here,  and  1  suppose  that  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  filling  of  orders. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  through  rates 
have  been  in  past  years  lower  from  western  points  than  from 
Buffalo  ?     A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  I  mean  from  trade  circulars  ?  A.  I  know  from  circulars 
and  from  general  reports,  and  newspapers. 

Q.  That  such  has  been  the  case  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  that  in  itself  have  a  considerable  tendency  to 
change  the  markets  ?     A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  What  is  your  rate  for  wheat  to  Black  Eock  ?  A.  We 
pay  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  From  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  miles  is  that  ?     A.  From  four  to  five  miles. 

Q.  Is  that  by  special  contract,  or  is  that  the  rate  ?  A.  That 
is  by  boat — a  lighterman  that  takes  it  down  ;  we  pay  him  so 
much  ;  we  have  paid  as  high  as  1^  cents ;  the  present  rate  is 
a  cent. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  railway  when  you  get  it  by  rail  ? 
A.  We  do  not  get  it  by  rail. 

Q.  Did  you  never  get  any  by  rail  ?  A.  We  did  once ;  the 
Canada  Southern  ;  I  think  it  was  about  15  cents  a  bushel  from 
Chicago. 

Q.  I  mean  from  Buffalo?  A.  There  are  no  facilities  for 
taking  it  from  Buffalo  by  rail ;  it  is  transferred  from  the  vessels 
to  canal  boats,  and  goes  to  our  elevator  ai  the  mill,  and  is  ele- 
vated ;  it  is  water  entirely. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  formerly  were  a  grain  merchant  in  New 
York  City?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  large  grain  merchant  in  Buffalo  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  president  of  one  of  the  banks  here  ?  A.  At 
one  time. 
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Q.  You  have  been  largely  engaged  in  the  grain  trade,  and 
familiar  with  it  for  many  years  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  what  length  of  time  have  been  in  the  milling 
business?  A.  I  have  had  to  do  with  mills  for  the  last  30 
years,  but  not  as  a  practical  miller — a  merchant  miller,  as  you 
might  term  it. 

Q.  And  you  attribute  the  fact  that  Buffalo  has  ceased  to 
be  a  grain  market  to  the  facilities  with  which  grain  is  handled 
and  moved  from  points  where  it  is  produced  to  the  points 
where  it  is  finally  wanted  for  exportation  and  use?  A.  Yea, 
sir ;  I  know  of  large  orders  that  go  direct  from  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  and  London  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  are  filled 
there,  and,  of  course,  there  must  be  some  advantage  in  doing 
it,  or  they  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  They  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  have  the  grain  stop 
here  and  go  through  the  hands  of  the  middle  man,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  they  buy  it  of  the  producer  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Do  they  buy  it  of  the  producer  ?  A.  I  don't  think  the 
shipper  does  ;  I  think  the  shipper  buys  in  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee mainly. 

Q.  He  buys  of  the  middle  man  there,  don't  he,  as  he  would 
here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  The  grain  of  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  is  brought  from 
every  point  where  it  is  produced?  A.  It  is  brought  there  and 
graded,  the  different  grades,  and  put  into  the  bins  of  the  ele- 
vator and  they  receipt  for  such  a  grade  of  wheat^  numbered  1, 
2,  3,  4,  or  rejected ;  and  the  buyers  buy  these  receipts,  and 
when  they  present  them  to  the  elevator,  they  deliver  to  a 
vessel. 

Q.  When  Buffalo  was  a  large  grain  market  grain  was  col- 
lected here,  the  same  as  it  is  now  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  by  this  arrangement,  save  one  transfer  or  pur- 
chase? A.  Well,  the  growing  business  has  done  it ;  it  was  a 
small  business  ;  I  was  a  large  buyer  here,  as  I  say,  from  1855 
to  1864;  I  did  but  very  little  in  the  western  business  until 
1858,  and  then  I  was  a  large  receiver  up  to  1864  ;  at  times  I 
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would  have  a  million  bushels  on  the  way  here,  and  as  a 
buyer  I  had  two  strings  to  my  bow;  I  was  a  buyer  and  seller 
both,  and  in  that  way,  by  having  the  advantage  of  both  buyer 
and  seller,  I  was  enabled  to  keep  my  correspondents  well  ad- 
vised, and  keep  the  hopper  full  here  to  draw  from. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  quantity  of  grain  that  is  I'eceived  at 
this  port  in  a  year  ;  I  speak  of  wheat  and  corn  ?  A.  I  am  not 
posted  on  the  statistics  enough  to  answer  the  question  exactly  ; 
my  impression  is  it  is  over  one  hundred  millions  of  wheat ; 
those  statistics  are  all  in  the  papers  convenient  to  get  at. 

y.  How  is  the  price  of  wheat  in  Buffalo  here  determined  on 
market  day?  A.  We  have  a  "Chauge"  here  that  we  go  on;  if 
there  is  any  wheat  for  sale  it  is  a  matter  of  bargain  between 
the  buyer  and  seller. 

Q.  What  usually  regulates  the  price  here  ?  A.  The  market 
west  and  east. 

Q.  How  is  wheat  of  the  same  grade  as  a  rule  -I  don't  speak 
of  any  time  when  there  is  a  corner  or  a  short  demand  or  sup- 
ply— how  is  the  usual  rate  liere  as  compared  with  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee?  A.  It  is  irregular  ;  there  are  times  that  you  can 
buy  here  less  than  you  can  buy  there,  and  lay  it  down  here ; 
there  are  other  times  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  import  it^buy 
there  and  lay  it  down  by  vessel  here. 

Q.  Is  the  market  here  usually  determined  by  the  price  in 
Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  or  the  price  in  New  York?  A.  Not  alto- 
gether so,  because  there  are  certain  ports  that  ship  here  that 
have  not  the  advantage  of  the  market  there ;  for  instance  Green 
Bay  and  Duluth,  and  those  smaller  ports  that  ship  here  for  a 
market ;  and  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  grain  that  is  used 
for  what  is  termed  this  patent  flour  that  comes  to  this  market ; 
it  is  one  of  the  best  markets  ;  there  are  more  mills  here  and 
east  of  here  that  manufacture  it  in  this  state  than  there  is  be- 
yond or  in  New  York  ;  there  is  very  little  demand  for  it  there, 
and  it  comes  to  this  market  for  sale  ;  there  are  some  kinds  of 
winter  wheat  that  come  the  same  way  from  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  and  Detroit. 

Q.  For  milling  purposes,  how  have  you  usually  brought 
your  grain — by  rail  or  by  water  ?  A.  Usually  I  have  brought 
it  by  vessels  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Q.  How  have  the  freights  by  lake,  as  a  usual  thing,  take  the 
past  two  years,  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  compared  with 
32 
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tlie  freiglits  by  rail  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  and  Milwau- 
kee ?    A.  The  rates  are  less. 

Q.  About  how  much  less  ?  A.  I  think  at  the  present  time 
freight  is  about  from  4  to  5  cents  less. 

Q.  4  or  5  cents  a  bushel  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  mills  are  there  in  Buffalo  ?  A.'  There  are  two 
steam  mills  here  that  grind  flour,  and  there  are  five  at  Black 
Eock  ;  there  were  originally  seven  ;  two  of  them  burned  up  last 
spring. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  milling  capacity  of  this  town  ?  A. 
The  mills  at  Black  Rock  are  mostly  making  patent  flour  now ; 
I  believe  all  except  one  of  mine  ;  they  run  from  about  200  to 
250  barrels  a  day,  and  my  old  State  mill,  the  Erie,  runs  about 
400  barrels,  the  old  fashioned  way  of  grinding. 

Q.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  railroads  have  treated  you  ?  A.  Oh,  I  often  do  that  at 
headquarters,  and  I  don't  get  much  satisfaction  out  of  it  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  discrimination  with  reference  to  one 
mill  over  another  mill  in  Buffalo  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  recently  was  your  last  mill  erected?  A.  The  Erie 
mill  was  the  first  mill  that  was  built  here—  built  in  1834. 

Q.  Have  you  a  mill  that  was  erected  within  a  few  years  ?  A. 
I  have  a  mill  that  was  rebuilt  in  1858. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  tho  mills  in  Minnesota  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  never  was  there  in  my  life. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  any  of  these  large  mills  that  have 
been  erected  within  the  last  few  years  ?  A.  I  have  been 
through  Mr.  Schoellkopf's  mill. 

y.  Where  is  that  ?    A.  Niagara  Falls. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  large  mills  that  have 
been  constructed  within  a  few  years,  with  regard  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  economy  with  which  they  can  use  the  wheat  and  get 
money  out  of  it  ?  A.  There  has  been  an  entire  revolution  in 
milling  here  since  I  have  been  milHng  you  may  say ;  what  we 
term  the  new  process  or  patent  flour ;  the  wheat  is  first  taken 
and  cleaned,  then  ground  as  high  as  possible,  and  the  feed 
separated  from  it,  and  then  the  farina,  the  finer  flour  that  we 
used  to  call  the  first  quality,  starchy,  is  bolted  out  and  is  now 
tho  second  quality  of  flour ;  the  farina  is  purified  with  an  air 
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blast  and  is  perfected  as  farina,  and  from  that  is  ground  into 
patent  flour  ;  it  has  more  gluten  in  it,  and  you  can  make  a 
whiter  _loaf  from  spring  wheat  flour  than  you  could  fiom 
white  and  sieves  wheat. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  the  mills  that 
were  built  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  with  the  process 
which  they  had  for  manufacturing — whether  or  not  they  do  not  in 
competition  stand  at  a  disadyantage  with  these  large  modern 
milly,  like  for  instance,  the  Niagara  mill,or  Governor  Washburn's 
mill  in  dlinnesota  ?  A.  It  is  a  difference  in  the  product ;  we 
make  about  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  patent  flour ;  what  we  call 
our  second  grade  of  flour  is  a  low  grade  of  extra  flour,  and- 
there  is  not  sufficient  consumption  for  it  in  this  country  to 
absorb  it,  and  at  times  it  is  sold  very  low  for  export,  and  there 
is  more  difference  in  the  quality  of  flour  than  anything  else. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was,  the  profits  at  which  you 
could  run  one  of  these  large  mills  compared  with  the  older 
mills  ?  A.  It  takes  more  power  and  expense  to  make  patent 
flour — nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  does  the  old  fashioned  way 
of  grinding ;  there  have,  perhaps,  been  improvements  in 
machinery  and  economy  in  running  to  get  the  same  power,  but 
that  is  about  all  you  can  make  out  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  complained  to  the  railways  very 
often  without  satisfaction — what  was  your  complaint  ?  A.  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Eutter,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine 
I  have  written  to  him  several  times  about  the  rates  of  freight, 
and  complained  that  we  could  not  make  any  money  by  the 
arbitrary  rates  that  they  imposed  upon  us  here,  and  asked  him 
for  a  lower  rate,  and  he  would  either  give  us  a  low  rate  or  ad- 
vise his  parties  here  to  say  we  were  on  the  basis  of  the  west- 
ern millers,  and  he  could  not  do  any  better — usually  the  latter. 

Q.  He  usually  declined  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  source  of  complaint  than  that  the 
western  miller  could  get  his  flour  to  market  cheaper  than  you 
could?  A.  That  is  the  complaint  that  I  made,  that  they  were 
selling  flour  less  than  I  could  afford  to  sell  it,  and  they  must 
buy  the  wheat  cheaper,  or  get  the  freight  cheaper. 

Q.  He  did  not  offer  to  you  any  contract  by  which  he  agreed 
to  put  you  upon  a  fair  basis  with  the  western  miller  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Mathew's  testimony  upon  tiat  point — 
you  have  not  any  such  contract  as  that,  have  you  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  you  should  not  be  as 
well  protected  in  Buffalo  as  he  is  in  Niagara  Falls  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  any  reason  why  I  should  not  be,  but  I  don't  seem,  to  be. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  us  the  same  information  required  of 
these  other  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  drawbacks 
paid  you  by  either  the  Erie  or  the  Central  during  the  past  two 
.years,  prior  to  the  first  of  May;  give  monthly  statements  of 
the  gross  amount  of  freights  and  the  drawbacks  that  were 
allowed  you  and  the  volume  of  shipments  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  I 
can. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Suppose  the  rates  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  or  Kansas 
City,  all  these  great  western  points — suppose  they  were  pro- 
rated through,  and  Buffalo  was  charged  the  same  price  from 
here  to  New  York,  as  her  proportion  would  be  of  the  price 
through  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  would  that  transfer  the 
purchase  of  grain  from  Chicago  here  and  from  Milwaukee  here 
and  make  this  the  great  place  for  purchasing  grain  for  foreign 
markets,  or  would  they  still  go  west  ?  A.  They  would  still  go 
west. 

Adjourned  to  September  26th,  1870,  at  10  A.  M. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2fi,  1879. 

The  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :    Messrs.   Hepburn,   Baker,   Low,   Noyes,   Terry 
Wadsworth  and  Grady. 

Nathan  G.  Simons,  being  duly  sworn,  teatifies  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.;;^STERNB  : 

Q.  What  is  your   occupation  ?      A.    I   am   a   commission 
merchant  on  the  dock. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  commission  merchant  at  Buf- 
falo ?     A.  Going  on  seventeen  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  deal  in  ?     A.  Grain,  principally. 

Q.  All  sorts  of  grain  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  all  sorts,  very  little  flour 
lately. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  also  in  barley  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  very  little  in  flour  ?  A.  Very  little  lately  in 
flour ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  noted  the  course  of  trade  in  Bufl'alo  as  to  grain 
within  the  past  ten  years  ?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  discovered  any  falling  ofi'  of  the  business  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  very  much  in  mine. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  ?  A.  I  attribute 
it  to  what  my  customers  inform  me — on  account  of  the  railroad 
freights  from  Buffalo  to  their  place  of  business;  my  business 
is  a  milling  business  ;  I  have  fifty  or  sixty  mills  on  my  list  that 
I  furnish  wheat  for  manufacturing  principally. 

Q.  Mills  in  the  State  of  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Situated  at  what  points  ?  A.  All  over  the  state,  north 
and  east. 

Q.  Have  you  sought  to  obtain  for  your  millers  special 
rates?     A.  I  have;  yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not  succeed  in  doing  so  ?  A.  I  have 
sometimes  succeeded.. 

Q.  When  did  you  succeed  ?     A.  Lately. 

Q.  In  the  last  year?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  for  the  last  three  months 
— two  months. 

Q.  Before  that  time  did  you  succeed  in  obtaining  special 
rates  for  them?  A.  Before  that  time  the  officers  here  de- 
sired the  parties  themselves  to  make  their  own  contracts. 

Q.  So  they  would  not  give  you  the  rates  to  distribute.  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  give  you  the  rates  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  discriminations,  if  any,  were  there  against  Buffalo 
as  compared  with  western  centers?  A.  My  customers  in- 
formed me  that  after  buying  wheat  here  and  getting  it  to  their 
place  of  milling,  it  then  costs  them  as  much  to  get  their  flour 
to  New  York  as  it  did  from  Minnesota,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
and  even  St.  Louis  ;  consequently,  they  said,  the  freights  be- 
tween western  points  and  their  mills  was  lost. 

Q.  Where  are  the  mills  situated  that  you  supply  ?     A.  At 
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Waverly,  Owego,  Elmira,  Auburn ;  largely  in  Eochester  ;  Me- 
dina and  Syracuse ;  ia  facb  all  over  the  State. 

Q.  All  along  the  line  of  both  the  Erie  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral? A.  Yes,  sir  ;  coTering  both  lines  clear  down  to  Narrows- 
burgh. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  milling  interest  along 
those  two  lines  has  been  impaired  within  the  past  few  years  ? 
A.  I  think  they  have  been  ruined ;  their  business  has  been 
ruined  by  the  discrimination  against  them  ;  many  mills  have 
had  to  shut  up. 

Q.  How  large  an  interest,  think  you,  that  it  is  computed  in 
money,  along  those  two  lines  of  rail?  A.  That  is  rather 
beyond  my  comprehension  to  compute  ;  I  know  it  is  very  large. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  in  car  loads  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  as  to  transportation  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  we  have  difficulty  occasionally  in  getting  our  grain 
away  from  Buffalo  ;  sometimes  we  get  immediate  shipment, 
and  sometimes  we  have  to  stand  behind  large  western  ship- 
ments ;  a  hundred  thousand  at  a  time  ;  I  have  now  six  or 
seven  cars  that  have  been  waiting  five  or  six  days  for  ship- 
ment ;  but  it  is  caused  perhaps  by  a  great  rush  of  grain. 

Q.  Pressure  of  western  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  times  unreasonably  delayed  as  to  your 
shipments  to  local  points  along  the  line  ?     A.  Yery  much  so. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  source  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  mil- 
lers almost  as  much  as  the  discrimination?  A.  That  has  been 
the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  customers  because  they  said  I  could 
not  get  it  off,  and  they  wanted  it  immediate]y,and  consequently 
they  would  have  to  order  farther  west. 

Q.  The  railroads  would  afford  facilities  to  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee that  they  denied  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  suppose  they  took 
contracts  for  through  grain  and  were  obliged  to  take  it  for- 
ward. 

Q.  You  say  you  ship  in  car  loads?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  the  railways  make  any  offer  to  you 
by  which  they  indicated  a  willingness  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  train  loads  as  against  car  loads  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  not ; 
my  shipments  have  been  from  five  to  twenty  car  loads  and 
principally  one  to  six  or  seven  ;  I  generally  try  to  ^et  five,  be- 
cause it  saves  a  quarter  of  a  cent  in  loading. 

Q.  You  get  an  advantage,  when  you  ship  five  oar  loads,  of  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  in  elevating  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  has  elevating  been  done  here  ?  A.  Ever  since 
I  have  been  in  Buffalo ;  I  was  here  in  1846,  and  they  were 
elevating  then. 

Q.  Are  not  the  elevators  at  Buffalo  as  old  institutions  as 
those  of  Chicago  and  other  points,  and  Milwaukee?  A.  I 
think  they  are  simultaneous  with  them. 

Q.  Western  centers  have  not  any  advantage"  over  Buffalo  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  elevators  that  Buffalo  has  not  ?  A.  Oh, 
no. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  markets  of  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  day  and  hour. 

Q.  What  facilities  have  they  in  the  way  of  natural  advan- 
tages that  are  denied  to  Buffalo?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any;  I 
think  Buffalo  is  the  best  market  to  buy  in  in  the  world  ;  the 
cheapest  market. 

Q.  It  is  farther  away,  isn't  it,  from  the  grower,  than  Chicago 
or  Milwaukee  ?  A.  It  is  ;  but  our  carrying  capacity  on  the 
lake — large  vessels — brings  it  here  cheaply  to  as,  and  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  all  points  from  here. 

Q.  The  grain  has  to  come  from  the  grower  eastward  any 
way  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  when  it  comes  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ?  A. 
It  comes  east  ;   some  of  it,  right  through  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  handling  should  not  be 
done  at  Buffalo  as  readily  as  at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  or 
whether  it  requires  two  handlings  if  the  grain  is  to  come  to 
Buffalo  instead  of  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  fi-om  the  grower  ? 
A.  I  don't  see  any  reason  except  it  might  be  valuable  to  grain 
to  break  bulk  here  in  Buffalo,  particularly  in  some  seasons 
when  it  is  not  in  good  condition  ;  it  gets  an  airing  here. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  grain  to 
rehandle  it  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  benefit  that  is  at  all  equivalent  to  the  increased 
expense  of  rehandling?     A.  Sometimes  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  of  that  rehandling,  or  second  "  skin- 
ning," as  Judge  Shipman  sees  fit  to  call  it  ?  A.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  The  expense  of  handling  grain  in  Buffalo,  trans-ship- 
ping it  ? 

Mr.  Laning — The  whole  expense  of  the  stopping  and  stor- 
age. 

The  Witness — It  costs  about  |  of  one  cent  to  get  it  in  the 
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elevator,  which  is  five  days'  storage ;  if  it  remains  after  that, 
one  day  or  ten  days,  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  additional;  so  you 
store  grain  here  in  Buffalo  forty  days  for  a  cent  after  the  first 
handling, 

Q.  It  costs   I  of  a  cent  to  handle  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  per  day 
the  rates  have  been  recently  raised  from  |  to  |. 

Q.  And  then  a  cent  for  storage  ?  A.  No ;  the  |  of  a  cent 
include  the  first  five  days. 

Q.  If  it  includes  forty  days  it  is  a  cent  ?  A.  It  is  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  for  every  ten  days  or  parts  thereof ;  if  it  is  in  six  days  it 
is  subject  to  a  quarter  of  a  cent  ;  if  it  is  iu  ten  days  and  got 
out  the  tenth  day,  it  is  subject  only  to  a  quarter,  but  if  it  is  in 
the  eleventh  day,  it  is  charged  an  additional  quarter. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  shoot  that  grain  again  into  the 
car  ?  A.  It  costs  half  a  cent  in  car  lots  of  five ;  three-quarters 
in  less. 

Q.  Less  than  two  cents  a  bushel,  is  it?  A.  Qh,  yes;  that 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  charges  if  it  went  right  through. 

Q.  To  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  and  a  cent  calculated  on  the 
bushel  or  hundred?     A.  Per  bushel. 

Q.  Less  than  two  cents  a  bushel  handles  the  grain  at  Buffa- 
lo? A.  It  is  handled  to-day  at  |  of  a  cent  to  boats;  it 
goes  free  to  boats  ;  if  it  goes  to  cars  it  would  be  a  cent  and 
f  in  five  car  lots ;  that  would  be  the  expense  of  going  right 
through. 

Q.  Isn't  there  considerable  Avasteage  by  handling?  A.  Not  a 
bushel  to  the  owner ;  the  vessel  pays  its  shortage,  and  the  ele- 
vator gives  the  quantity  they  receive,  and  the  canaller  pays  the 
difference  in  New  York,  if  any,  on  his  shipment ;  the  shipper 
does  not  lose  anything. 

Q.  The  shipper  loses  nothing  by  handling?  A.  Not  a 
pound. 

Q.  What  is  his  gain  by  the  airing ;  wherein  is  airing  useful 
to  the  grain?  A.  Sometimes  wheat  in  the  early  season  is  out 
before  it  sweats  stack  ;  wheat  must  sweat  sometime  ;  when  it 
comes  here  to  Buffalo,  and  is  aired — which  it  has  to  be  twice  to 
get  it  to  the  bin,  and  once  or  twice  to  get  it  to  the  boat — it  gives 
it  a  thorough  airing,  and  it  is  just  what  it  needs  ;  it  puts  it  in 
condition. 

Q.  Would  that  add  to  its  price?  A.  Not  any  except  as  I 
have  stated. 
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Q.  Then  it  would  be  an  expense  to  the  shipper  for  which  he 
gets  no  equivalent  return  in  price,  although  it  may  Ubnefit  the 
wheat  ?  A.  No  ;  it  would  not  be  any  expense  to  the  shipper  to 
rehandle  it  here,  except  as  I  said ;  if  it  is  caught  in  after  five 
days  it  costs  him  a  quarter  extra  storage. 

Q.  How  do  the  handling  expenses  at  Buffalo  compare  with 
the  handling  expenses  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee?  A.  We 
don't  handle  grain  in  the  same  way  generally ;  we  take  in  by 
vessel  generally,  and  they  take  in  by  cars ;  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  handling. 

Q.  How  does  that  difference  represent  itself,  in  price  ?  A.  I 
think  1 J  cents  is  the  charge  now  at  Chicago  for  car  lots. 
Q.  And  at  Milwaukee?  A.  I  think  it  is  two  cents. 
Q.  So  that  in  Buffalo  if  there  were  but  one  handling — if  the 
grain  came  direct  from  the  producer  to  Buffalo,  it  would  be  a 
cheaper  port  than  either  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  for  handling? 
A.  It  would  be  required  to  go  into  the  elevators  here  from  the 
cars  direct ;  we  do  not  handle  much  in  that  way. 

Q.  When  you  do  handle  it  in  that  way  here,  what  do  you  pay  ? 
A  It  costs  usually  |  of  a  cent. 

Q.  Even  then  it  is  cheaper  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  attribute  whatever 
loss  of  business  there  has  been  in  the  grain  trade  of  Buffalo  to 
freight  discriminations  almost  exclusively  ?  A.  There  may 
be  some  attributable  to  the  changing  of  trade  or  markets,  but 
I  know  that  I  have  lost  all  of  my  New  England  business ;  I 
used  to  buy  a  good  deal  for  that  place,  and  now  they  don't  buy 
any  in  Buffalo,  and  the  reason  they  assign  is  because  they  can 
get  it  cheaper. 

Q.  A  cheaper  rate  from  farther  western  points?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  what  extent,  think  you,  has  the  grain  business  of  Buf- 
falo been  impaired  in  percentage  ?  A.  The  handling  of  grain 
in  Buffalo  is  about  the  same ;  the  number  of  million  bushels 
handled  every  year  is  perhaps  varied  only  by  the  quantity  to 
be  sent  forward ;  I  don't  really  understand  your  question. 

Q.  I  mean  to  what  extent  has  the  business  of  handling  grain 
at  Buffalo  been  diminished  ?  A.  Millions  of  bushels— millions ; 
if  we  had  the  market  in  Buffalo  as  heretofore,  breaking  bulk 
here,  and  shipping  all  over  the  eastern  states,  and  all  over  the 
state  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  anci  Magsachvise^t§ 
apd  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Islaa4--'— 
3^ 
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Q.  You  send  your  east  bound  freight  from  here  bj  way  of  the 
Erie  and  'New  York  Central  ? 

Mr.  Laning — He  has  not  answered  that  question ;  you  said 
that  if  you  had  to  break  bulk  hore  as  heretofore,  what  then  ? 

The  Witness — We  would  handle  millions  of  bushels  more 
here  than  we  do. 

Q.  You  send  your  grain  eastward,  so  far  as  you  send  it  by 
rail,  by  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  Eailways  ex- 
clusively ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  Northern  Central,  and  the 
Buffalo,  New  York  &  Philadelphia,  and  the  Jamestown  and  the 
Canada  Southern. 

Q.  This  Northern  Central  is  a  road  that  comes  in  at  Eoches- 
ter  and  connects  with  Philadelphia,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  route  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, isn't  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  tariff  to-day  on  a  car  of  grain 
is  15  cents  a  hundred  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  Is  that  road  also  controlled  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio? 
A.  I  think  itis  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  a  road  which  takes  the  grain  from  northern  and 
western  New  York  ?  A.  It  loads  right  here  on  the  Central 
track. 

Q.  It  takes  the  grain  from  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  without 
its  going  through  New  York  at  all  ?     A.  Oh,  yes,  largely. 

Q.  That  is  very  largely  the  mode  of  shipment  of  grain  from 
this  section  of  the  country?  A.  Very  largely;  it  is  consider- 
able ;  I  had  an  order  for  twenty  cars  of  wheat  for  Baltimore 
yesterday. 

Q.  How  are  the  rates  from  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  New  York,  respectively?  A.  I  don't  know  about 
Philadelphia,  because  I  have  not  handled  it,  but  I  know  it  is 
15  cents  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  A  bushel  or  hundred  ?     A.  Per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  How  is  it  to  New  York  ?     A.  It  is  20  cents  to  New  York. 

Q.  Per  hundred  ?     A.  Per  hundred ;  that  is,  I  have  shipped 
some  at  that — the  last  shipment. 
Q.  Fifteen  cents  yoa  say  to  Baltimore  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  against  20  cents  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  carried  from  here  at  that  rate  to  Baltimore 
part  of  the  way  by  the  New  York  Central  ?  A.  It  is  carried 
from  here  to  Canandaigua,  I  suppose. 
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Q.   By  the  New  York  Central  ?     A.  Yes,  wir. 

Q.  And  then  from  Eochester  or  CanaiiJaigna  down  ?  A. 
From  Canandaignii  it  goes  on  the  Northern  Ceuti  al. 

Q.  To  Baltimore?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  whatever  the  pro  rata  may  be  of  15  cents  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  I  don't  know  what  the  fyro  rata  is,  but  the  freight  is  15 
cents  to  Baltimore  per  hundred. 

0.  By  way  of  Canandaigua?  A.  By  way  of  Canandaigua ; 
I  think  there  is  no  other  route  they  can  go. 

Q.  Can  you  ascertain  for  this  Committee  what  it  has  been 
to  Philadelphia  for  the  past  year?     A.  It  has  been  varied. 

Q.  "What  has  been  the  variation  ?  A.  From  Buffalo  we 
have  had  pretty  steady  rates — about  New  York  rates  to  Phila- 
delphia always. 

Q.  On  a  par  with  New  York  ?  A.  Just  about ;  yes,  sir ; 
sometimes  it  has  been  five  cents  above  to  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  generally  it  has  been  five  cents 
above  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure ;  it  is  to  Boston  ;  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  to  Philadelphia  or  not ;  I  don't  ship  any  to 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  same  to  Philadelphia  ?  A.  I  wouldn't  say 
that  I  know  whether  it  was  or  not ;  I  might  tell  by  looking. 

Q.  If  you  have  sltij  memoranda  there  which  will  enable  you 
to  tell  refer  to  it?  A.  I  have  the  freight  list  of  the  New 
York  Central,  the  last  one  they  issued,  and  also  the  Erie,  and 
I  have  made  some  estimates  upon  the  cost  pro  ra'a  on  some 
pieces  of  paper  here  (producing  memoranda) ;  I  will  take  the 
Erie  Railway,  which  comprises  these  bills  here  (referring  to 
papers) ;  they  are  bills  issued  in  1878,  I  think,  and  the  last 
Central  I  ever  had  was  1875,  but  the  rates  have  been  about 
the  same ;  the  Erie  Railway  from  here  to  Dale,  which  is  42 
miles,  is  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  it  would  have  cost 
at  that  ratio  100  cents  to  New  York  ;  from  here  to  Elmira,  149 
miles,  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which  is  56^  cents  to  New 
York. 

To  Narrowsburgh,  which  is  301  miles  from  here,  35  cents  a 
hundred,  which  would  be  equal  to  49^3,,!'^  cents  to  New  York. 

To  Owego,  which  is  186  miles,  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
wiiich,  at  the  same  rate,  would  be  54  cents  to  New  York. 

Take  it  near  by,  to  Lancaster  which  is   11  miles,  7   conts  a 
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hundred,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $2.(')9  a  hundred  to 
New  York. 

To  Cheektowaga,  8  miles,  at  7  cents  a  hundred,  it  would  be 
$3.70  to  New  York. 

To  Lancaster,  11  miles,  a  barrel  of  flour  costs  14  cents,  and 
it  will  cost  to  get  it  by  the  Erie  road  $5.38  cents  to  New  York, 
fro  rata. 

Now  the  New  York  Central.  From  Buffalo  to  Auburn  is  148 
miles,  I  allow  Eochester  to  be  half  way,  at  18  cents  a  hundred, 
I  think  the  rates  now  are  10  cents  a  hundred,  but  they  have 
been  18,  and  I  tried  to  get  a  rate  the  other  day,  and  they 
asked  1 8. 

Q.  Eighteen  where  ?  A.  To  Auburn  ;  they  are  now  10 ; 
to  New  York  the  rate  would  be  SS^. 

Take  it  to  Corfu  and  Attica,  23  miles,  9  cents  a  hundred ;  it 
would  cost  $1.72  a  hundred  to  get  it  to  New  York  at  the  same 
ratio. 

Eochester  is  68  miles  from  here,  and  I  call  it  half  way  to 
Auburn — 74  miles  ;  the  rate  to  Eochester  by  the  car  is  12 
cents  a  hundred,  and  to  Auburn  it  should  be  24  to  be  equal. 

From  Buffalo  to  Corfu  and  Attica,  23  miles,  18  cents  a  hun- 
dred, a  barrel  of  flour  by  the  New  York  Central  would  cost 
$3.52  to  get  to  New  York  ;  these  are  based  upon  their  adver- 
tised rates  here ;  as  you  will  see  by  examination,  I  will  leave 
them  with  you,  if  you  desire. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates,  do  you  know — cut  rates  from  western 
points  to  New  York ;  what  are  the  well  known  open  rates 
which  arise  from  cutting,  and  are  known  as  rates  that  every- 
body can  get  from  western  points  to  New  York  ?  A.  The  first 
is  a  rate  they  publish,  which  is  such  a  rate  as  that  table 
shows ;  the  next  is  a  special  rate  that  the  shipper  gets  for  a 
specified  quantity,  and  the  cut  rates  are  those  which  I  con- 
clude are  brought  about  by  a  quarrel  of  the  railroads ;  "  I 
will  take  it  for  so  much,"  and  "  I  will  take  it  for  less ;"  that  is 
what  I  call  cut  rates. 

Q.  How  low  have  you  known  grain  to  be  carried  from  west- 
-ern  points  to  New  York  ?     A.  About  ten  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  From  Milwaukee  and  Chicago?  A.  Yes  ;  I  could  give  a 
positive  instance  of  one  transaction  which  shows  the  whole 
thing. 

Q.  Was  that  in  car  loads  or  in  train  loads  ?  A.  That  was  in 
car  lots. 
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By  the  Chaiekan  : 

Q.  You  say  you  could  give  an  instance.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  it  ?  A.  Mr.  PliiUips  &  Curtis,  living  at  Waverly ; 
I  think  there  are  three  railroads  that  run  within  ten  rods  of 
their  mill ;  I  used  to  buy  very  largely  for  them,  and  all  at  once 
he  wrote  that  he  could  not  possibly  stand  the  rates  from  Buffalo ; 
he  could  get  it.cheaper  west ;  but  he  happened  here  a  few  days 
ago,  or  a  month  ago,  wanting  a  car  of  white  wheat  very  much  in 
very  great  haste,  and  I  said,  "  we  have  got  the  wheat ;"  "Well, 
what  is  the  rate?"  "Fifteen  cents  a  hundred  to  Waverly ;"  that 
was  the  best  rate  we  could  get,  and  he  says,  "  From  Caledonia 
they  charge  me  10  cents  a  bushel ;"  that  is  just  about  half  way 
from  here  to  Waverly  ;  he  says,  "  I  could  get  it  for  10  cents  a 
bushel  there ;  it  is  9  here,  and  here  is  my  card  from  Toledo, 
which  is  15  cents  a  hundred  to  Waverly,  and  I  have  been  ship- 
ping for  10,  and  here  is  my  notice  that  I  can  ship  from  Chic- 
ago for  10  cents  a  hundred  to  Waverly  " — -costing  him  9  cents  a 
bushel,  15  cents  a  hundred  from  here — 10  cents  a  bushel  from 
Caledonia,  where  he  was ;  9  from  here,  and  10  cents  a  hundred 
from  Chicago,  and  1 5  cents  a  hundred  from  Toledo. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Is  that  difference  large  enough  to  destroy  trade  that  is 
subjected  to  it?     A.  Utterly,  because  it  costs  us  to  get  it  here. 

Q.  Does  that  difference  represent  a  commercial  profit  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  an  article  like  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  half  a  cent  di- 
verts the  grain  ;  I  don't  care  whether  it  goes  by  Canada  or 
Jamaica,  or  any  other  place. 

Q.  There  is  no  cutting  of  rates  at  Buffalo,  here,  between 
these  two  lines,  tiie  New  York  Central  and  Erie  ?  A.  I  think 
not;  because  the  Central  says,  "I  will  do  it  as  cheap  as  the 
Erie,"  and  the  Erie  says,  "  I  will  do  it  as  cheap  as  the  Cen- 
tral." 

Q.  How  long  has  that  lovely  disposition  existed  between 
these  two  lines  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  on  and  off ;  it  is  very  agreeable 
now. 

Q.  Does  that  prevail  generally  ?  A.  I  guess  they  intend  to 
have  it  prevail  generally. 

Q.  You  have  practically  no  competition  here  as  to  New  York  ? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  no  competition  except  cut  rates. 
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Q.  You  mean  special  rates  ?  A,  For  instance,  the  Erie  has 
three  or  four  hundred  cnrs  here,  and  wants  to  send  them  off, 
and  they  may  cut  the  rate  a  little. 

Q.  Do  they  do  that  often  ?  A.  I  know  one  time  this  sum- 
mer, to  illustrate,  I  shipped  a  car  of  corn  to  Kochester  by  the 
Central ;  that  was  5  cents  a  hundred  ;  I  shipped  a  car  of  corn 
to  Batavia  by  the  Erie,  and  that  was  5  cents  ,a  hundred ;  I 
shipped  a  car  of  corn  to  Eichville,  about  28  miles  from  here, 
and  that  was  ten  cents  a  hundred. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  By  wliat  road  ?  A.  By  the  New  York  Central ;  it  is  a 
county  adjoining  here ;  it  was  10  cents  a  hundred,  I  have  brought 
the  bill ;  I  have  the  bill  in  my  possession  ;  they  returned  it  to 
me  to  have  it  corrected,  and  the  reason  they  gave  me  was  that 
there  was  nobody  in  Indian  Falls  that  had  any  different  rate 
from  10  cents  a  hundred;  but  that  was  shipped  there  for  10 
cents  a  hundred ;  at  Batavia,  which  is  further,  at  5,  and  at 
Rochester,  which  is  as  far  again  as  Batavia,  at  5 ;  and  the 
same  day  I  could  ship  to  New  York  for  4|  cents  a  bushel — 
the  same  day. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Why  don't  you  ship  by  canal?  A.  We  do  when  it  is 
cheapest. 

Q.  It  is  cheapest  by  canal  ?  A.  It  is  generally ;  to-day, 
perhaps  the  railroad,  will  take  it  as  cheap  as  the  canal. 

Q.  Can  yon  distribute  to  your  local  millers  by  canal  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty?  A.  There  is  only  a  few  of  them 
that  are  on  the  line  of  the  canal  ? 

Q.  Supposing  them  to  be  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  could  you 
then  ?  A.  In  large  quantities  we  could  do  it  perhaps  as  well 
by  canal,  or  better  ;  Rochester  ships  by  canal  when  they  ship 
a  large  quantity,  a  boat  load  or  5,000  bushels,  but  we  could 
not  ship  to  Rochester  a  thousand  bushels  by  canal,  except  we 
pooled  the  whole  millers  down  there,  taking  enough  to  make  a 
boat  lead. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  the  canal  does  not  take  freight  as  a 
railway  train  will  to  different  people  along  the  line  ?  A.  Be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  make  apartments  sufficient  to  hold 
the  quantity  desired  ;  thfsy  have  not  that  facility  for  handling 
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Q.  Grain  being  sliippecl  iu  bulk  now  instead  of  in  bags  ?  A. 
Always  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  the  difference  ;   does  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  grain  was  shipped  in  bags  they  could  distribute  the 
bags?     A.  Yes,  sir,  jast  as  well. 

Q.  But  the  shipment  in  bulk  is  great  economy,  is  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  the  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
ness is  done  gives  the  reason  why  the  canal  no  longer  carries 
for  local  points  what  would  be  equivalent  to  car  loads  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  just  the  reason. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  or  thing  connected  vs^ith  railroad 
transportation,  and  more  especially  discriminations  on  the  part 
of  railways  which  is  in  your  mind,  aud  as  to  which  j-ou  have  not 
been  specially  interrogated?  A.  One  item  of  information  which 
goes  to  show  that  my  theory  is  correct,  is,  that  recently  I  be- 
gan to  get  orders  from  old  customers  that  had  not  bouglit  for 
years  ;  they  tell  me  it  is  because  the  rates  have  been  advanced 
from  Chicago  to  their  places ;  I  am  now  shipping  to  Emjjo- 
rium  to  a  man  I  used  to  buy  largely  for  ;  he  says  he  can  ship 
from  Buffalo  cheaper  ;  consequently  he  will  have  to  employ 
me  in  Buffalo  instead  of  my  brother  in  Chicago  ;  also  from  El- 
mira. 

Q.  You  believe  that  if  they  will  steadily  maintain  their  rates 
from  Milvkaukee  and  Chicago,  at  a  point  which  will  give  to 
Buffalo  the  advantage  of  its  proximity  to  New  York  that  Buf- 
falo will  regain  to  a  large  degree  the  trade  which  it  has  lost  ? 
A.  Most  assuredly  ;  we  don't  care  what  the  rate  is  either;  if  it 
is  50  cents  from  Chicago,  if  they  will  give  us  an  equal  rate 
from  Buffalo,  with  fair  expense  for  handling,  it  is  all  we  ask,  or 
any  miller  in  the  state  could  ask. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  in  business  here,  how  many 
years  ?     A.   Sixteen  years  last  April. 

Q.  Principally  in  grain  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  it  the  first  year  you  were  here,  how  many  bushels 
of  grain  did  you  sell?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  without  look- 
ing at  the  books. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  ?  A.  I  notice  my  local  car  trade  for 
one  year 
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Q.  I  amuot  asking  about  that ;  I  ask  you  how  many  bushels 
you  sold  ;  grain  was  not  carried  in  cars  much  seventeen 
years  ago,  anywhere  ?     A.  I  have  handled  millons  a  year. 

Q.  Where  was  the  market  when  you  handled  millions  a 
year  ?     A.  "When  we  handled  ;  largely  w§  were  s'hippers  then. 

Q.  You  were  shippers  to  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sent  your  grain  by  canal  boat  loads?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  trans-shipping. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  been  engaged  in  this  smaller 
business  of  supplying  millers  scattered  over  the  New  England 
states  and  New  York  ?     A.  Ever  since  I  began  business. 

Q.  How  much  business  of  that  sort  did  you  do  the  first  year 
you  were  here  ?     A.  A  very,  large  amount. 

Q.  How  much  ?  A.  I  couldn't  toll  withoiit  looking  at  the 
books. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  you  did  five  years  ago  ?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  without  looking  at  the  books. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  you  have  done  this  year  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ?     A.  Very  little  ;  scarcely  anythiug. 

Q.  You  have  not  done  much  business  ?  A.  My  business  has 
gone  in  that  regard  ;  it  has  been  ruined. 

Q.  You  don't  sell  any  millers,  then  ?     A.  Yes,  a  little. 

Q.  How  many  customers  have  you  got  ?  A.  I  have  got  55 
millers  on  my  list. 

Q.  How  many  customers  have  you  sold  to  this  year— mil- 
lers ?     A.  I  could  tell  you  thab  by  counting  up. 

Q.  Well,  count  up  ?  A.  I  have  sold  some  to  Eochester,  some 
at  Auburn 

Q.  I  don't  ask  your  "  some  ";  I  want  to  know  how  many  mil- 
lers you  have  sold  to  this  year?  A.  Very  few,  compared  to 
former  years. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question ;  how  many  have  you  sold  this 
year  ?     A.  I  don't  sell  any,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  sold  any  ?  A.  I  don't  sell  a  bushel ;  I  don't 
own  a  bushel  of  grain  ;  I  am  a  commission  buyer  for  millers' 
account. 

Q.  Then  if  some  miller  wants  to  buy  grain  in  Buffalo 

A.  He  telegraphs  me  or  writes  me  to  bay  Jiim  so  many  cars  of 
grain. 

9-  BPW  Bianj  different  m§n  ha  ye  yoi;  bad  Regoti^-tions  yfitli 
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of  that  sort  tliis  year,  as  their  agent  or  purchaser  here  ?  A. 
Well,  a  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  last  year?  A.  I  have  had  a 
hundred,  perhaps. 

Q.  How  many  the  year  before  ?  A.  I  have  had  a  hundred, 
perhaps. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  kept  about  the  same  number  of  cus- 
tomers each  year  ?  A.  The  customers  that  1  have  had  this 
year  and  last  were  to  see  how  cheap  they  could  buy. 

Q.  I  have  asked  you  how  many  you  have  actually  transacted 
business  for?  A.  My  commissions  in  that  line  have  been 
$10,000  or  112,000  some  years. 

Q.  This  year  ?  A.  This  year  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  hu- 
miliating, but  I  am  not  making  a  living. 

Q.  How  many  transactions  have  you  had  this  year  ?  A. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  give  you  a  week's  transactions. 

Q.  No,  I  want  the  year  ?  A.  Well,  that  is  guessing ;  I  don't 
like  to  guess. 

Q.  You  cannot,  tell  how  many  bushels  you  have  bought  this 
year  ?  A.  No,  sir,  and  no  other  man  on  the  dock  can  tell  with- 
out looking  at  his  books. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  about  it  ?     A.I  have  an  idea. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  judge  what  you  have  done  this  year?  A. 
Very  little  ;  that's  my  idea. 

Q.  How  much;  10,000  bushels?     A.  What,  for. the  year? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  I  do  that  every  day,  most. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  an  approximate  estimate  of  your  trans- 
actions this  year,  in  quantity  ?  A.  Some  days  I  have  not  had  an 
order  for  a  car  of  wheat,  and  some  days  I  have  had  an  order 
for  a  car  of  corn,  a  car  of  rye,  a  car  of  barley. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  How  many  bushels  of  grain  have  you  bought  for  the  last 
year,  as  near  as  yoia  can  estimate?  A.  That  I  could  not  tell 
without  looking  at  the  books. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  .enough  to  give  us  a  statement  of  your 
books ;  don't  they  show  the  amount  that  you  have  purchased 
each  year  for  the  last  five  years  ?     A.  To  a  cent's  worth. 

Q.  Ten  years  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  to  a  cent's  worth. 
34 
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Q.  It  won't  take  long  then,  to  show  the  quantity  each  year  ? 
A.  I  have  got  to  take  the  blotter  and  count  up  ;  I  did  count  np 
the  cars  here  when  I  was  doing  car  trade,  and  that  was  about 
a  thousand  cars  on  the  Central  and  about  a  thousand  on  the 
Erie. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  When  we  were  doing  a  lively  busi- 
ness ;  car  trade. 

Q.  When  ?     A.  Six  or  eight  years  ago — ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Well,  which— six,  or  eight,  or  ten?  A.  Well,  all  along  ; 
six,  and  eight,  and  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  All  those  years  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  commission  did  you  get  for  purchasing?  A.  I 
get  a  cent  a  bushel  and  a  half.  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  cent  and  a  half  a  cent,  that  is,  a  cent  and 
a  half?  A.  A  cent,  and  a  half  a  cent ;  it  depends  upon  the 
quantity. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  by  which  you  are  limited  to  a  half  a 
cent?  A.  If  I  buy  a  oar  of  grain,  I  charge  a  cent  a  bushel 
except  to  Eochester  millers,  who  buy  largely,  a  good  many  cars 
at  a  time,  and  I  buy  for  a  half  a  cent. 

Q.  Then  you  make  a  discrimination  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is 
done  by  competition ;  other  parties  say,  "  I  will  do  it,"  and  of 
course  we  have  to  do  just  as  you  do  when  the  Erie  pitches  into 
you. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  fifty-six  millers  on  your  list  as  pur- 
chasers, north  and  east,  and  you  say  some  of  these  millers  have 
gone  out  of  the  business,  have  had  to  suspend  business  on-  ac- 
count of  the  ruinous  rates  of  freight ;  will  you  please  tell  me 
who  they  are  and  where  they  are  ?  A.  I  could  tell  you  a  great 
many. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  ask  ;  now  tell  me  if  you  can,  and  just 
give  me  the  names  ?     A.  We  will  take  the  Rochester  millers. 

Q.  Who  in  Rochester  has  suspended  and  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness on  account  of  these  ruinous  rates,  give  me  the  names  ? 
A.  Chase,  Bristol  &  Viele  ;  I  don't  want  to  put  that  down. 

By  Mr.  Bakeb  : 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  they  have  failed  in  business  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  have  been  down  there  to  Rochester  this  summer 
several  times,  to  show  them  samples  of  grain,  and  they  say, 
"  We  cannot,  buy  it,  because  our  flour  to  New  York  costs  us  as 
much  as  it  does  from  the  west." 
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By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  millers,  that  were  customers 
of  yours,  have  stopped  doing  business  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
they  have  stopped  ;  perhaps  they  are  lingering  along. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  that  a  great  many  men 
have  been  obliged  to  stop  business  on  account  of  this  railroad 
discrimination  ?  A.  Stopped  buying  here ;  yes,  sir ;  I  say  it 
now. 

Q.  Stopped  buying  here  ?     A.  Yes  ;  stopped  buying  here. 

Q.  They  have  gone  somewhere  else  to  buy?  A.  They 
could  buy  cheaper  somewhere  else,  and  get  rates,  perhaps, 
cheaper  ;  I  don't  know  how  that  is,  but  they  could  not  com- 
pete on  their  flour  with  western  millers. 

Q.  What  you  mean  then  is,  that  the  persons  that  used  to 
buy  of  you,  instead  of  being  ruined  in  their  business,  have 
gone  somewhere  else  to  buy,  because  they  could  buy  cheaper? 
A.  I  don't  believe  all  the  persons  on  the  dock  buy  as  much 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  persons  on  the  dock?  A.  They 
had  a  good  trade,  and  they  have  lost  it,  for  the  same  reason 
as  I  did. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  them  ;  they  will  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  I  want  to  know  whether  what  you  meant,  when  you 
said  these  persons  had  been  forced  to  suspend  their  business  on 
account  of  this  ruinous  railroad  discrimination — if  you  meant 
anything,  except  that  they  had  gone  somewhere  else  to  pur- 
chase, because  they  could  buy  cheaper  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  just 
look  at  the  amount  of  flour  Rochester  is  short  this  year ;  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour ;  they  have  not  made  it, 
because  they  could  not  compete  with  the  western  millers ; 
that  is  their  story. 

Q.  We  have  heard  their  story ;  we  won't  take  it  second- 
hand ;  I  ask  you  to  name  me  the  persons  ?  A.  Well,  take 
every  man  in  Rochester  ;  every  miller. 

Q.  Don't  the  Rochester  millers  now,  and  haven't  they  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  principally  bought  their  grain  in 
Buffalo  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  they  bought  it  ?  A.  They  have  bought  their 
grain,  most  of  it,  by  pooling. 

Q.  Where  have  they  bought  it  ?  A.  At  Milwaukee ;  they 
pool  together,  and  take  a  car  load. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  their  grain  from  Milwaukee  to  Roches- 
ter ?    A.  They  get  it  there  by  vessel  and  by  canal. 
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Q.  Wliat  is  the  rate  from  he:e  to  Eochester  by  canal  ?  A. 
It  has  been  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel  this  year. 

Q.  By  railroad  what  is  it  ?  A.  It  is  three  cents  ;  they  have 
a  special  rate  of  three  cents,  I  conclude. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case  ?  A.  Oh,  aj'good  many 
years. 

Q.  Three  cents  a  bushel  ?     A.  Three  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  Or  five  cents  a  hundred  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  by  canal  ?  A.  It  has  been  a  cent  and 
a  half,  and  it  is  now,  to-day,  three  cents,  and  I  guess  three  and 
a  half,  perhaps. 

Q.  And  in  addition  to  that,  what  are  the  elevating  charges 
by  canal  ?  A.  The  elevating  charges  by  canal  are  a  quarter  of 
a  cent. 

Q.  What  are  they  by  railroad  ?  A.  I  think  they  have  to  pay 
a  cent  and  a  quarter ;  they  are  obliged  to  put  in  all  their  rail 
stuff  into  the  Central  elevator — Whitney'y  elevator  ;  you  can- 
not ship  a  bushel  to  Rochester  without  it  goes  through  the 
elevator;  that  is  the  contract ;  it  must  go  there,  and  the  millers 
must  pay  so  much. 

Q.  But  the  Erie  Eailway  runs  to  Eochester  also,  does'nt  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  but  they  have  no  elevator. 

Q.  They  have  no  elevator  here  ?     A.  The  Erie  ? 

Q.  No  elevator  that  they  run  to?  A.  They  run  to  the 
Niagara. 

Q.  Why  don't  they  send  their  grain  through  the  Niagara 
elevator  then  ?  A.  Every  man  of  them  but  one  ord.ers  me  to 
ship  by  the  Erie  Eoad,  because  they  can  draw  it  from  the  cars 
to  their  mill. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  this  grain  that  they  buy  in  Milwaukee 
which  comes  down  here  in  vessels  ?  A.  That  goes  in  the  canal 
season  by  canal ;  it  is  in  bulk  sufficient  to  go  by  canal. 

Q.  Sofyou  say  the  Eochester  millers,  for  the  last  year  or  two 
or  three,  have,  as  a  rule,  made  their  purchases  west  ?  A.  They 
have  made  their  large  purchases  west ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  agree  with  the  Eochester  millers  that  they 
have  bought  their  grain  principally  in  Buffalo?  A.  They 
would  rather  buy  here  if  they  could. 

Q.  No,  no  ;  that  they  have,  in  fact,  bought  their  grain  prin- 
cipally in  Buffalo  ?  A.  Yes,  but  they  have  been  buying  what 
they  call  "  hard  No.  2  ";  they  have  been  buying  a  grade  of 
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wheat  that  they  think  is  a  little  cheaper  than  the  other,  and 
they  have  been  buying  it  there,  which  could  not  be  obtained 
here. 

Q.  Then  they  have  bought  their  grain  west^^because  they 
could  not  buy  the  grain  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  some. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  lost  the  business  on  account  of  the 
rate,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  fact  that  you  did  not  have 
the  quality  of  grain  to  sell?  A.  That  would  be  true  if  it 
did  not  come  right  through  here ;  if  we  had  a  market  for  it 
here  it  would  break  bulk'here,  and'they  would  all  come  here 
to  get  it,  but  we  have  no  market. 

Q.  Does  the  Rochester  miller  get  the  same  grain  that  is 
brought  in  vessels  and  run  through  the  elevators .  into  their 
canal  boats  that  they  bought  in  Milwaukee — is  it  the  same 
grain  ?     A.  Actually  the  same,  Avithout  doubt. 

Q.  What  are  the  entire  transfer  charges  of  grain  here  from 
vessels  to  canal  boats,  beyond  freight  ?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  No  elevating  charges  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  storage  charges  ?     A.  No  storage  charges. 

Q.  It  is  transferred  from  the  vessels  to  the  canal  boat  with- 
out charge  ?  A.  It  goes  free  to  the  canal  boat,  and  half  a  cent 
in  five  car  lots  by  rail ;  from  tme  to  four  car  lots  is  |. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  business  had  been  ruin- 
ous to  many  millers,  and  they  had  had  to  shut  up  ;  now  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  any  millers  that  have  been  ruined,  who  had  to 
shut  up  on  account  of  this  business  ?  A.  Their  business  ruined, 
I  said. 

Q.  And  their  mills  had  to  shut  up  '?  A.  Take  all  the  Roch- 
ester millers. 

Q.  They  have  all  had  to  shut  up  ?  A.  They  have  all  had 
to  run  with  two  runs — 

Q.  You  said,  in  your  direct-examination,  that  this  business 
had  been  ruinous  to  many  millers,  and  they  had  to  shut  up,  or 
close  ;  the  impression  was  that  they  had  stopped  business  ; 
now  I  want  yoa  to  tell  me  a  single  miller  that  yoa  know,  that 
has  had  to  close  for  that  reason  ?  A.  I  will  tell  you  very 
readily ;  I  was  down  to  Rochester,  I  think,  it  was  in  August 
last. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  when  ;  I  want  to  know  the  man  ?  A.  I  found 
Chase,  Bristol  &  Viele  had  stopped  lunuing — were  not  running. 

Q.  They  had  stopped  ?  A.  Well,  they  were  not  running  ;  I 
found  James  Wilson  &  Co.  running  with  two  run  of  stone. 
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Q.  They  have  not  stopped  them  ?  A.  Oh,  well,  they  were 
supplying,  perhaps,  their  customers — home  trade  ;  they  were 
eking  out  a  miserable  existence ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  Who  else  ?     A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  All  the  mills  in  Rochester  stopped  ?  A.  There  was  not 
a  single  mill  running  half  its  capacity. 

Q.  No,  no  ;  you  said  they  stopped  ;  what  mills  have  closed 
business  besides  this  one  ?  A.  The  Arcade  mill  has  stopped 
business  entirely. 

Q.  When  did  that  stop  ?     A.  About  the  1st  of  July,  I  guess. 

Q.  Who  were  the  owners  of  that  mill  ?  A.  Chase,  Bristol 
&,  Viele. 

Q.  That  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  animal ;  give  me 
some  other  mill  besides  Chase,  Bristol  &  Viele's  mill,  or  the 
Arcade  mill,  which  means  the  same  thing,  that  you  know  of, 
among  these  fifty-six  millers,  that  have  stopped  ? 

By  Mr.  Bakee  : 

Q,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  they  have  stopped  merchant 
milling  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  mean  that  they  could  not  run ;  they 
could  not  buy  their  wheat,  and  pay  the  difference  between 
western  ports  and  their  mill,  and  pay  the  same  rate  and  more 
to  get  their  flour  to  New  York,  that  they  did  from  the  west. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Tell  us  some  mill,  except  Chase,  Bristol  &  Viele's,  alias 
the  Arcade  mill  ?  A.  John  Pentecost  has  not  done  a  bit  of 
merchant  work  all  summer ;  I  used  to  buy  grain  by  the 
thousand  for^him. 

Q.  Where  is  his  mill  ?     A.  Eight  on  the  bridge  at  Rochester. 

Q.  What  other  one  ?  A.  Elwood  &  Smith  were  not  running 
any ;  they  could  not  do  anything ;  Hinds  &  Davis  were  not 
doing  anything ;  or  J.  G.  Davis  &  Son  were  not  doing  any- 
thing in  the  merchant  business,  because  they  could  not  buy 
their  wheat,  and  get  their  money  back  in  flour. 

Q.  What  others  ?  A.  Mosley  &  Motley  ;  Boardman,  Sher- 
man &  Co. 

Q.  What  others  ?  A.  Guerley  Brothers  ;  Wilson  & 
Pond. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  those  millers  have  ceased  doing  merchant 
business  ?    A.  Well,  no  ;  I  don't  say  so. 
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Q.  "Well,  wliat  do  you  say,  when  you  mention  these  persons 
as  persons  who  have  stopped  their  business  on  account  of  this 
discrimination  ?  A.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  have  stop- 
ped their  business  entirely. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  A.  I  mean  to  say  that  they 
could  not  manufacture  flour  with  the  discrimination  against 
them ;  that  is  what  they  said ;  if  they  have  told  any  stories 
you  will  have  to  go  to  them. 

Q.  They  manufacture  flour  yet,  don't  they?  A.  Of  course 
they  do. 

Q.  I  was  endeavoring  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  class  of 
mills  that  had  stopped  doing  merchant  business,  and  were 
confined  simply  to  custom  work  for  local  trade,  on  account  of 
this  discrimination ;  we  have  got  one  mill,  which  has  two 
names,  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the  name  of  the  njill  — 
the  Arcade  mill ;  do  you  know  of  another  mill,  among  your  56 
customers,  scattered  around  through  western  and  northern 
New  York,  and  New  England,  except  this  mill,  that  you  have 
mentioned  in  Rochester,  that  has  shut  up?  A.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  they  have  stopped  their  mills,  and  are 
not  doing  anything ;  I  have  been  a  miller  myself  a  good  many 
years ;  I  know  I  used  to  run  a  mill  when  I  could  not  make  any 
money. 

Q.  Sometimes  these  mills  in  Rochester,  in  the  summer 
season  run  low  on  account  of  low  water,  don't  they?  .  A. 
Yes ;  but  not  this  year  ;  they  have  had  plenty  of  water  lots 
of  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  familiar  with  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
markets  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  the  Buffalo  market ;  what  is  the  average  differ- 
ence between  the  same  grade  of  wheat  in  Chicago  or  Milwau- 
kee and  in  Buffalo,  on  the  same  day,  as  a  rule  ?  A.  Just  the 
difference  in  the  freights  and  cost ;  that  is  just  the  difference. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  market  value  of  the 
same  grade  of  wheat  in  New  York  City  and  in  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago  the  same  day  ?  A.  In  times  like  last  week,  they 
could  anticipate  two  or  three  cents  advance,  and  then  they 
pay  two  or  three  cents  more  then  it  would  cost  to  get  it  to 

New  York. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  difference  in  the  market,  as  a 
rule,  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  in  the 
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absence  of  any  speculation  ?     A.  It  is  just  the  difference  be- 
tween the  costs. 

Q.  Between  what  it  would  cost  to  get  it  to  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Chicago  and  Milwaukee?  A.  "When  the  railroads 
step  in  and  take  it  for  nine  cents  a  hundred  through,  then  it  is 
nine  cents,  and  when  they  charge  thirty  or  thirty-iive  cents,  it 
is  thirty  or  thirty-five  cents. 

Q.  So  that  the  lower  freights  are  between  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  and  New  York,  the  cheaper  the  produce  will  be  in 
New  York  City  ;  is  that  the  rule  ?  A.  That  question  answers 
itself  ;  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  That  is  it,  is  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  half  a  cent  a  bushel  will  send  wheat  by  Jamaica 
or  Canada?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean,  if  you  had  a  cargo  of  corn 
at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  or  of  wheat,  and  could  ship  it 
around  by  the  Welland  Canal  and  Oswego  to  New  York  and 
save  a  half  a  cent  a  bushel  from  Buffalo  rates,  you  would  send 
it  that  way  ;  that  controls  it. 

Q.  Suppose  that  was  wanted  Mn  Vermont ;  that  half  a  cent  a 
bushel  would  send  it  over  the  Grand  Trunk  road  and  down 
into  Vermont,  wouldn't  it,  instead  of  coming  by  the  Lake  and 
the  New  York  Central,  or  the  canal  ?  A.  Providing  their  rate 
was  cheaper. 

Q.  I  say  half  a  cent  a  bushel  ?     A.  Yes  ;  that  would  do  it. 

Q.  It  would  send  it  through  Canada  ?     A.  Yes  ;  anywhere. 

Q.  And  if  the  market  was  the  same  in  Philadelphia  or  Bal- 
timore, as  it  was  in  New  York,  and  the  freights  were  half  a 
cent  less  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  the  grain  would  go 
there,  wouldn't  it?  A.  That  is  correct,  sir;  your  theory  is 
correct. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  aggregate  amount  of  grain 
received  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  was,  as  compared 
with  New  York  ten  years  ago  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  I 
couldn't  give  you  the  figures,  but  I  watch  it  all  the  time  to 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact,  that  up  to  1875,  New  York  lost 
the  grain  trade  very  largely,  and  it  increased  in  just  the  same 
proportion  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  providing  the  years  turn  out  as  much  in  quantity. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  that  since  that  time  New  York  has 
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been  steadily  regaining  the  trade,  and  it  has  been  falling  off  at 
the  other  points  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  attribute  it  entirely  to 
taking  off  the  tolls  of  the  canals. 

Q.  The  taking  off  the  tolls  of  the  canals  has  therefore  re- 
duced the  freight  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and  the 
grain  producing  points  and  New  York  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  So  they  have  the  advantage  over  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia in  that  respect  ?  A.  The  half  a  cent  idea  comes  in 
there  just  as  well ;  if  you  take  it  off  the  tolls  it  is  half  a  cent 
less. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  much  is  the  rate  that  you  pay 
now  from  here  to  New  York  by  rail  ?  A.  The  last  shipment 
was  20  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  20  cents  a  hundred  to  New  York? 
A.  A  few  weeks  ago  ;  I  have  not  shipped  any  lately. 

Q.  On  grain  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  road  ?     A.  The  New  York  Central. 

Q.  What  kind  of  grain  was  it  ?     A.  Barley  malt. 

Q.  That  is  malt  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  grain — on  wheat?  A.  Twenty  cents 
a  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  any  at  20^cents  a  hundred  this  year  ?  A. 
No ;  I  have  not  shijjped  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  rail  this  year. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know,  do  you  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  current  rate  to-day 
by  rail  ?  A.  I  understand  the  current  rate  to  be  9  cents  a 
bushel. 

Q.  What  is  the  current  rate  on  flour  from  here  to  New  York 
to-day  by  rail  ?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  ?  A.  I  don't  handle  but  a  very  little 
flour  lately,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  seem  to  find  out  what  rates  were  on  flour  to  Lancas- 
ter and  Cheektowaga  and  other  places,  and  you  compared 
them  with  New  York  at  that  rate  ?  A.  I  referred  you  to  your 
advertised  bills ;  I  did  not  say  it  was  mine. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  bill  that  you  referred  me  to?  A. 
I  think  it  was  the  last  one  issued ;  1875. 

Q.  I  ask  what  the  date  of  it  was  ?  A.  1875  is  your  bill  and 
1878  is  the  other,  but  the  rates  have  been  continued  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  that  bill  from   Buffalo  to  New  York 
in  1875?    A.  What  for— flour? 
35 
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Q.  Flour  ?  A.  It  will  easily  tell  you  right  there ;  you  will 
find  it  on  the' fifth  column. 

Q.  Fifty  cents  a  barrel  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  fifty  cents  a  barrel  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  what 
would  be  the  rata  from  Buffalo  to  Cheektowaga?  A.  I  could 
tell  you  by  figuring,  if  you  will  give  me  some  paper  ;  it  is  all 
figured  out  on  this. 

Q.  I  assume  th6  rate  as  it  is,  30  cents  a  barrel,  to-day  ?  A. 
At  that  rate  to  Cheektowaga  ? 

Q.  No ;  from  here  to  New  York,  30  cents  a  barrel — the  open 
rate  ;  tell  me  what,  at  that  rate,  it  would  be  to  Cheektowaga  ? 
A.  It  is  eight  miles  to  Cheektowaga. 

Q.  You  can  get  at  that  very  easy  ;  find  what  it  is  a  mile,  and 
then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  multiply  yonr  distance  to  get  a 
mile  rate ;  it  is  three  mills  and  a  half  a  hundred  pounds,  as 
near  as  you  can  get  it,  a  mile  ?  A.  It  is  about  five  cents  a 
barrel  from  here  to  Lancaster. 

Q.  You  better  figure  over  again ;  it  is  less  than  2  cents  ;  it 
is  7  mills  per  mile  ?  A.  Not  quite  (figuring) ;  it  comes  out  just 
as  I  say,  5  cents  a  barrel ;  it  is  about  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
barrel. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  could  do  a  successful  business 
carrying  flour  from  here  to  Cheektowaga  for  a  cent  and  a  half 
a  barrel  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Is  not  the  freight  as  low  as  it  can  be  carried,  in  your 
judgment,  from  here,  at  the  rate  given,  to  Cheektowaga  ?  A. 
If  I  was  going  to  hitch  up  my  horses  and  take  it  up  there,  I 
should  think  it  was  cheap  at  10  cents  a  barrel ;  if  I  was  going 
right  that  way  with  my  wagon,  I  might  take  it. 

Q.  You  could  take  it  a  little  less  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  find  that  is  about  5  cents  a  hundred — 10  cents  a 
barrel?  A.  I  did  not  show  these  tables  to  show  that  the  rate 
was  high,  but  what  a  pro  rata  rate  would  be. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  take  the  other  side  of  the  pro  rata,  and 
see  what  amount  of  necessity  the  railroads  would  have  to  carry 
flour  for  for  these  short  distances  ?  A.  You  would  get  a  dollar 
a  mile  if  you  carry  a  hundred  barrels  of  flour  for  10  cents  a 
barrel ;  Cheektowaga  is  eight  miles ;  you  would  get  over  a 
dollar  a  mile  for  carrying  that  flour — a  dollar  and  an^eighth  a 
mile. 

Q.  A  barrel  ?    A.  For  a  car. 
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Q.  How  many  barrels  of  flour  can  you  carry  from  here  to 
Cheolitowaga  in  a  car  ;  -what  is  a  car  load  ?  A.  You  can  carry 
125  to  150  ;  but  I  was  saying  on  a  hundred  barrels  it  would  be 
$10 ;  that  is,  eight  miles  for  $10,  if  you  run  to  New  York  at 
that  rate. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  A  short  haul  will  always  be  more  in  proportion,  will  it 
not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  should  be. 

Q.  It  is  always  an  element  in  transportation  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Especially  railroad  transportation  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Should  it  be  any  more  than  the  terminal  charges  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  it  should. 

Q.  You  have  to  load  and  unload  in  a  short  haul  the  same  as 
a  long  haul  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  have  to  set  your  car  in  posi- 
tion for  ten  miles  as  much  as  you  would  for  a  hundred. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  I  don't  exa<3tly  understand  your  arithmetic  whereby  you 
say,  assuming  you  get  30  cents  a  barrel  for  hauling  444  miles — 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  you  can  get  5  cents  a 
barrel  for  taking  it  8  miles  ?     A.  You  get  less  than  half  a  cent. 

Q.  Instead  of  being  7  mills,  it  is  only  ^  oi  a  mill  a  barrel? 
A.  It  is  about  half  a  cent  a  barrel  from  here ;  it  is  7  mills 
almost. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  is  half  a  cent  a  barrel,  how  many  cents  would 
you  get  for  taking  125  barrels  from  here  to  Lancaster,  or  120 ; 
you  would  get  60  cents,  wouldn't  you,  instead  of  $6  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  evidently. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  transaction  by  which  you  paid  30 
cents,  it  seems  to  me  it  was,  or  some  large  sum,  for  grain  to 
Eichville  ?     A.  Ten  cents  a  hundred — $32  a  car. 

Q.  Where  is  Eichville  ?  A.  Eichville  is  oil  the  branch  from 
Batavia  to  Tonawanda. 

Q.  You  have  to  run  to  Batavia?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  run  to  ?    A.  We  run  to  Tonawanda. 

Q.  Go  to  Tonawanda  ?     A.  Go  up  that  line. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  ?     A.  I  think  it  is  38  miles. 

Q.  That  is  a  branch  over  which  no  through  traffic  runs,  isn't 
it  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  of  any,  do  you ;  it  is  not  on  the  line  of 
any  through  traffic?  A.  I  don't  know  but  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral runs  over  there. 

Q.  Oh,  no  ?     A.  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  not. 

Q.  It  is  a  road  over  which  they  run  generally  a  mixed  train 
once  a  day,  isn't  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know ;  I  received  30,000 
bushels  of  grain  over  it  last  winter. 

Q.  You  received  probably  about  all  [the  grain  that  is  raised 
in  that  section  ?  A.  Well,  I  was  only  one  mau  ;  I  received  over 
30,000  bushels  of  barley'over  that  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  on  a  branch  line  like  that  where  they 
only  operate  one  or  two  trains  a  day,  and  they  are  local,  that 
property  can  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  that  they  can  carry 
on  a  through  route  like  Batavia  ?  A.  I  should  think  they  could 
carry  it  38  miles  as  cheap  as  they  could  carry  it  74  miles. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  ?     A.  Well,  I  will. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  thought  they  could  carry  property  on 
a  branch  road,  where  they  have  only  one  or  two  trains  a  day, 
as  cheap  as  they  can  on  a  through  route  to  Batavia  ?  A. 
Perhaps  not ;  I  don't  think  they  could. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  lake  freights  this  last  season,  the 
average  from  here  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago?  A.  They  have 
been  as  low  from  Milwaukee  as  2  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  have  been  from  Chicago  to  Mon- 
treal ?     A.  There  is  about  4  cents  difference  in  the  freights. 

Q.  When  you  get  to  Montreal  how  near  are  you  to  northern 
New  England,  Yermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  places  you 
spoke  about  ?  A.  Perhaps  about  the  same  distance  as  from 
Buffalo. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Montreal  to  Burlington  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  the  distance  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there  ?     A.  No ;  yes,  I  have  been. 

Q.  It  is  not  over  40  or  50  miles  from  Montreal  to  the  Vermont 
state  line,  is  it  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  70  miles  from  Montreal  to 
Oswego. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Montreal  to  the  Vermont  state  line  ? 
A.  I  should  think  it  was  250  miles  perhaps. 

Q.  It  is  not  over  40  miles  ?  A.  I  was  at  Montreal,  but  have 
never  been  on  that  route  ;  I  don't  know  the  distance. 

Q.  If  grain  can  be  got  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  Mon- 
treal for  4  cents  more  than  it  can  to  Buffalo,  the  New  England 


millers  would  have  a  very  great  advantage  from  the  freight, 
assuming  that  the  line  was  within  35  miles  of  Montreal, 
wouldn't  they  ?     A.  They  would  if  it  was  half  a  cent  cheaper. 

Q.  If  it  would  be  half  a  cent  cheaper  it  would  go  that  way  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  railroad  from  Montreal  to  Boston 
direct,  don't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  all  principal  points  in  New  England  1  A.  Yes 
sir. 

Q.  And  to  New  York  City  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  half  a  cent  cheaper 
would  take  it  any  where. 

Q.  They  also  have  a  water  route  from  the  head  of  Lake 
ChamplainPor  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  to  New  York? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Northern  Canal  and  Hudson  Eiver. 

Q.  So  that  they  can  go  by  water  all  the  way  around  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  but  is  like  going  around  the 
elbow  here  instead  of  straight  across. 

Q.  But  they  can  go  there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  although  it  is  going  [around  the  elbow  it  is  only  4 
cents  more  freight  to  Montreal  than  it  is  to  Buffalo  from  these 
points  ?     A.  I  think  it  is  about  4. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  could  be  any  price  put]upon  grain 
which  would  bring  your  business  back  to  Buffalo — any  price 
upon  the  New  York  railroads — where  they  have  that  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  it  by  the  Montreal  route  ;  your  New 
England  customers  I  am  speaking  of  now?  A.  I  don't  know 
but  they  have  got  it  that  way  ;  I  have  not  heard  from  them  in  a 
great  many  years. 

Q.  They  left  you  a  good  while  ago  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  used  to 
ship  them  at  Schenectady  by  boat;  they  trans-shipped  in 
Schenectady  then. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  when  you  can  get  freights 
from  2  to  4  cents  a  bushel  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and 
get  your  grain  here  in  Buffalo,  why  you  cannot  successfully 
compete,  if  that  is  all  the  difference,  with  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  ?  A.  When  I  buy  for  millers  they  manufacture  it 
into  flour,  and  when  from  their  mill  it  costs  them  more  than  it 
does  from  Minnesota,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ;  of 
course  they  cannot  compete  because  they  have  to  pay  the  freight 
from  those  ports  to  their  own  mill ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  I  understand  that  is  what  you  say  ;  can  you  devise  any 
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mode  as  operating  upon  railroads\by  which  that  trade  can  be 
brought  back  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  only  way  is  to 
serve  the  citizens  of  the  state  in  the  same  way  you  do  the 
citizens  of  other  states  ;  I  think  that  would  bring  the  trade  to 
Buffalo. 

Q.  And  it  would  drive  it  from  New  York  to  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  as  you  have  already  stated  ?  A.  I  think 
not ;  it  would  at  half  a  cent  difference,  but  I  understand  they 
are  as  badly  off  in  Pennsylvania  as  we  are. 

Q.  The  result  would  be,  it  would  bring  the  grain  trade  from 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  Buffalo — that  is  your  theory  ?  A. 
My  theory  is,  that  the  grain'  will  take  the  cheapest  route. 

Q.  If  that  was  done  it  would  bring  the  market  to  Buffalo  in- 
stead of  being  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ?  A.  If  the  rail- 
road charges  from  Milwaukee,  35  cents  a  hundred,  to  Buffalo, 
and  we  can  ship  it  by  lake  from  4  to  5  cents  a  bushel,  or  3 
cents,  or  2  or  2 1,  as  we  have  this  summer,  it  would  all  come 
by  the  lake  ;  you  would  not  get  a  bushel,  and  then  we  could 
ship  it  by  the  water  route ;  if  you  did  not  take  it  cheaper,  we 
could  ship  it  to  New  York  that  way,  and  you  would  not  get  a 
bushel. 

Q.  But  your  theory,  your  notion  is,  that  something  must 
be  done  to  make  Buffalo  the  grain  center,  instead  of  Chicago 
or  Milwaukee  ?     A.  It  is  the  natural  center. 

Q.  Something  should  be  done  to  compel  it  to  come  here  ? 
A.  All  that  should  be  done  is  to  give  the  citizens  of  the  state 
of  New  York  the  same  facilities  that  you  do  the  west ;  give  us 
the  same  rates,  no  matter  what  they  are  ;  if  they  are  50  cents  a 
hundred,  it  is  just  as  well,  it  don't  make  a  bit  of  difference. 

Q.  What  is  the  pro  rata  rate  by  rail  from  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  fro 
rata. 

Q.  What  do  you  assume  the  rate  from  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  to  be  ?     A.  To-day  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  by  rail  ?  A.  I  persume  it  is  27  cents  from  Mil- 
waukee. 

Q.  Twenty-seven  cents  a  bushel  or  a  hundred  ?  A.  A  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  If  it  is  27  cents  a  hundred  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York 
— we  are  about  a  third  of  the  way,  are  we  not,  by  rail  ?  A. 
From  here  ? 
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Q.  From  New  York?  A.  444  and  500  and  175  ;  I  will  tell 
you,  sir  (figuring). 

Q.  At  27  cents  a  hundred,  you  would  have  about  18  cents  to 
pay  for  the  rail  transit  bstween  Milwaukee  and  Buffalo 
wouldn't  you  ?  A.  It  is  629  miles  from  here  to  Milwaukee ;  it 
is  444  to  New  York. 

Q.  You  would  have  about  16  cents  then,  to  pay  for  all  rail 
between  Milwaukee  and  Buffalo  as  the  pro  rata  ?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  ;  they  have  for  the  past  year 

Q.  No  ;  I  am  taking  this  rate  you  have  given  me — 27  cents  ; 
I  want  to  keep  at  the  same  rate  ;  about  15  cents  out  of  that 
would  be  the  pro  rata  rate  between  Buffalo  and  Milwaukee, 
would  it  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  they  don't  work  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  I  am  working  in  that  way ;  just  answer  my  question  ? 
A.  If  they  did  pro  rate  it  might  be  that. 

Q.  If  it  was  pro  rated  it  would  be  about  15  cents  from  Buffalo 
to  Milwaukee  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  in  favor  of  the  water  route  13 
cents,  wouldn't  there?  A.  That  would  fetch  the  rate  from 
here  to  New  York  13  cents. 

.  Q.  Why  does  not  the  grain  all  coD)e  here  with  13  cents  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  water  over  rail ;  why  doesn't  it  all  go  by  water 
instead  of  by  rail  ?  A.  It  all  comes  here  when  it  is  half  a  cent 
cheaper,  I  don't  care  whether  you  fetch  it  or  the  boats 
fetch  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  railroad  freights  that  are  at  the  rate 
of  2  cents  a  bushel  from  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  to  Buffalo  ?  A. 
I  don't  think  you  could  fetch  it  for  that. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  When  was  the  grain  trade  at  Buffalo  at  its  height? 
A.  When  we  were  kiting,  after  the  war,  and  gold  was  2.50. 

Q.  Then  you  got  a  large  amount  of  wheat  from  Ohio  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  now  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  anything  the  same  proportion  that  you  did 
then  ?  A.  More  this  year  I  think,  than  in  a  great  many 
years. 

Q.  What  part  of  Ohio?  A.  'It  comes  down  the  Wabash  ; 
it  comes  down  at  Sandusky,  Port  Huron  and  Toledo. 

Q.  You  say  just  after  the  war  was  jthe  height  of  the  grain 
market  ?    A.  Yes,  sir; 
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Q.  When  did  it  begin  to  decline  ?  A.  It  began  to  decline 
when  values  began  to  settle. 

Q.  And  it  has  continued  to  decline  to  about  the  present 
time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  revival  now,  isn't  there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Buffalo  was  then  comparatively  a  much  larger  grain 
center ;  there  was  much  more  grain  handled  and  disposed  of 
at  that  time  in  Buffalo,  say  fifteen  years  ago,  than  there  is  now, 
as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  country?     A.  ISo,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  not  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  Buffalo  has  always  been  the 
biggest  port  to  handle  grain  since  I  have  been  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  it  still  is?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Larger  than  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
handle  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  both  except  what  the  rail  gets, 
and  we  handle  also  Detroit  and  Toledo,  and  all  the  little  ports 
along. 

Q.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  grain  that  comes  from  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  here,  and  goes  by  canal  to  New  York?  A.  A 
great  deal,  yes,  sir  ;  the  bulk  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  canal  adequate  to  carry  all  the  grain  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  of  your  getting  your  flour  east- 
ward, then  by  canal  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
grain  ?     A.  The  difficulty  ? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  None  at  all,  if  the  railroads  don't  carry  it 
cheaper ;  half  a  cent  will  take  it  by  rail. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  there  was  a  pro  rata  system  of  freights 
from  Milwaukee  to  New  York,  and  they  charged  you  no  more 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  than  they  do  from  Milwaukee,  it 
would  restore  the  trade?  A.  I  tliink  it  would  restore  the  Buf- 
falo market ;  I  haven't  any  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  European  purchaser  and  the  New 
York  purchaser  for  export  would  come  to  Buffalo  instead 
of  going  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  ?  A.  They  might  not, 
but  New  England  would  come  here,  because  they  say  they 
would  ;  they  say  they  would  rather  come  here  ;  I  have  heard 
a  great  many  say  they  would  rather  come  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  wheat  that  passes  east  from  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  goes  to  New  England?  A.  They  are  very 
large  consumers. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  very  small  proportion, of  the/ wheat  crop  of 
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the  country,  isn't  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know ;  I  think  the  New  York 
Central  Bailroad  can  show  you  that  they  handle  an  immense 
amount  of  stuff  that  way. 

Q.  I  mean  that  that  goes  for  consumption  there,  and 
not  for  export '?     A.  Entirely  for  consumption;  yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  the  statistics  on  that  point  ?  A.  I  couldn't 
furnish  them  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  consumed  in  New  England 
than  is  exported  from  Boston  abroad?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  do  ;  five 
times  as  much. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Where  would  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  customer 
buy  his  grain,  suppose  these  freights  were  changed  as  you 
would  change  them  to  get  the  business  at  Buffalo ;  would  they 
come  here?  A.  They  would  if  you  got  that  rate;  they  came 
within  four  votes  last  year,  you  know,  of  making  a  pro  rata 
bill. 

Q.  Of  doing  what  ?  A.  Of  getting  a  pro  rata  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  the  grain  would  have  to  go 
across  there. 

Q.  Then  the  result  would  be  that  your  whole  export  trade, 
if  you  could  raise  the  freights  between  the  west  and  the  east, 
would  go  through  Canada,  because  yon  could  not  reach  that 
very  well  by  Congressional  legislation,  or  state  legislation? 
A.  Yes,  if  it  was  half  a  cent  cheaper. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  You  answered  Mr.  Laning's  question  by  the  statement, 
that  the  additional  freight  charge  to  the  west  is  imposed 
upon  the  consumer,  by  the  addition  of  that  charge  to  the 
price  at  New  York  ;  what  disttict  or  what  City  dominates  the 
price  as  to  grain,  in  the  last  few  years  ;  where  is  the  price 
made  ?  A.  New  York  makes  the  price,  of  course,  for  every- 
body. 

Q.  Does  not  New  York  make  its  price  dependent  upon  the 
English  market  ?  A.  Generally,  and  its  home  consumption  ; 
yes. 

Q.  The  price,  therefore,  is  made,  practically,  at  Liverpool  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  freight  charge  goes  up  to  Buffalo,  you  do  not 
36 
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get  at  Buffalo  a  difference,  representing  that  freight  charge,  in 
addition,  for  jour  grain,  do  you  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  to  take  so  much  less  ?  A.  Take  just  what  the 
market  warrants. 

Q.  When  the  freight  charge  goes  down,  to  Milwaukee,  or 
there  is  a  cut  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  the  producer 
gets  there  so  much,  doesn't  he  ?  A.  The  speculator  gets  that, 
not  the  producer. 

Q.  Does  not  the  speculator  divide ;  isn't  he  compelled  to 
divide,  if  the  cut  rate  lasts  but  a  short  time,  with  the  pro- 
ducer? A.  Yes  ;  because  the  man  that  buys  of  the  producer 
advances  his  price. 

Q.  Advances  his  bid?  A.  Advances  his  bid  to  him,  and 
he  can  afford  to,  because  it  is  half  a  cent  cheaper. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  as  to  the  purchase  of  wheat  a  special 
contract  with  the  railroad  to  fill  five  hundred  cars,  or  a  thous- 
and cars  of  grain,  during  the  month  of  August,  at  ten  cents  a 
hundred  from  Chicago,  and  other  people  were  required  to  pay 
fifteen  cents  a  hundred  ;  would  you  not  get  an  advantage  in 
the  selection  of  your  grain,  by  being  able  to  bid  those  five 
cents  a  hundred  more  ?  A.  It  is  just  worth  five  cents  a  hun- 
dred to  me  profit. 

Q.  If  the  special  rate  that  you  have  becomes  the  general 
and  open  rate,  then  who  gets  the  profit?  A.  I  am  on  a  par 
with  my  neighbor. 

Q.  And  who  gets  the  difference  as  compared  with  some 
other  point  where  the  schedule  rate  is  maintained  ?  A.  The 
producer  gets  it. 

Q.  Therefore  these  differences  in  freight  rates  make  a  differ- 
ence, not  in  New  York,  in  the  price,  but  a  difference  at  the 
point  of  production,  or  to  the  speculator  who  sends  from  the 
point  of  production  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  :  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  discriminations  that 
you  make  in  your  business ;  you  make  a  discrimination,  don't 
you,  between  wholesale  and  retail  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Large  shipments  and  small  shipments?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  charter  from  the  State  of  New  York 
for  doing  your  business  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  get  your  warehouse  by  exercising  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has   not   some   change  taken  place  in  reference  to  lake 
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navigation  in  recent  years,  from  the  fact  that  the  railways 
themselves  have,  so  to  speak,  through  lines  through  the  lakes? 
A.  Tes,  it  has  changed  considerably,  because  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  contracting  through — lake  and  rail. 

Q.  And  the  railways  do  their  own  lake  navigation  in  that 
respect  to  some  extent  ?  A.  Yes  ;  each  road  has  its  line,  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Western  Transportation 
Company. 

Q.  So  that  the  lake  is  occupied  in  part  by  the  through  line 
business  on  the  part  of  the  railways  that  they  contract  to  do 
business  through  ?     A.  Yes,  sir;  largely. 

Q.  That  has  had  an  effect,  hasn't  "it,  upon  the  handling  of 
property  at  Buffalo  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  had  an  effect,  but  I 
call  that  a  legitimate  business,  however  ;  if  they  are  a  mind  to 
take  freight  at  Chicago  by  their  own  line  and  take  it  to  New 
York  cheaper  than  we  cau  take  it  by  any  other  way,  they  have 
a  right  to  do  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

•  Q.  You  stated,  as  I  understood  you,  that  grain  coming  from 
the  west  and  going  over  the  canal  was  subjected  to  no  charge 
for  elevating  ?  A.  It  is  to  the  shipper  ;  yes,  sir ;  if  you  own 
the  grain  and  send  it  here  it  will  be  subject  to-day  to 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent ;  it  will  be  transferred  to  the  boat  free ; 
if  it  goes  into  the  elevator  it  stays  five  days,  and  it  is  still  free 
if  you  get  it  out  the  fifth  day.  to  the  canal ;  the  canal  pays 
nothing;  it  does  not  cost  anything  to  put  'grain  to  the  canal 
boats  but  if  it  is  caught  in  over  five  days  it  is  subject  to  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  storage. 

Q.  Suppose  grain  comes  from  the  west  and  is  shipped  by 
canal  to  New  York,  isn't  there  a  charge  for  handling  here — 
for  elevating  and  transferring  it  from  the  vessel  to  the  canal 
boat  ?     A.  There  is  a  very  small  charge  in  handling  cargoes. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  that  is  ?  A.  It  just  depends  upon  who 
takes  it;  there  is  competition  in  handling  it;  it  used  to  be 
handled  for  a  quarter,  and  then  an  eighth,  and  I  presumo  it 
has  been  handled  for  nothing. 

Q.  Just  how  is  the  wheat  transferred  from  the  vessel  to  the 
canal  boat ;  is  it  done  by  means  of  a  floating  elevator  ?  A. 
Yes ;  the  leg  goes  into  the  vessel  and  it  is  taken  up  and 
dropped  into  the  hopper  and  weighed  and  dropped  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  elevator  and  goes  up  the  leg  iBto  another  hopper  and 
is  spouted  to  the  canal  boat  or  into  another  vessel ;  if  it  lays  in 
store  it  has  to  be  dropped  and  elevated  again,  but  there  is  no 
charge. 

Q.  By  whom  is  this  transferring  from  vessels  to  canal  boats 
done  ?    A.  Done  by  the  Elevating  Association  now 

Q.  There.is  a  regular  association,  is  there  not?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  fix  the  price?  A.  They  fix  the  price  for 
elevating ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  see  how  there  is  °  any  competition  then  ?  A. 
When  a  floater  is  built,  he  runs  for  nothing  until  they  take  him 
in  and  give  him  a  share ;  then  it  is  all  alike  again. 

Q.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  whenever  the  toll  have  been 
reduced  on  the  canals,  the  elevating  charges  at  Buffalo  have 
gone  up,  and  your  statement  that  there  was  not  any  charge  for 
elevating —     A.  I  made   no   such   statement. 

Q.  I  so  understood  you,  and  that  is  why  I  examined  you  on 
that  point ;  in  regard  to  this  elevator  at  Rochester,  you  testified 
that  all  grain  shipped  there  by  rail  must  go  through  this  Whit- 
ney elevator '?    A.  Yen,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  contract  ?  A.  That  is  a  contract 
between  Mr.  Whitney  and  the  road,  I  understand. 

Q.  Upon  which  he  gets  a  certain  charge  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  charge  is  ?  A.  A  cent  and  a 
quarter. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  shipped  by  those  roads  and  handled  any 
other  way  ?  A.  They  will  not  allow  us  to  take  it  off  in  bulk 
from  that[^road  at  all,  but  on  the  Erie  they  do. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  price  for  elevating  grain  that  goes  by  rail 
any  different  from  the  price  that  it  would  be  if  it  went  by  canal 
boat  through  any  elevator  here?  A.  No  difference,  except 
half  a  cent  to  put  it  to  car  in  five  car  lots,  less  |. 

Q.  All  that  goes  by  rail  has  that  charge  ?  A.  Yes,  all  that 
goes  by  rail. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  paying  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  quar- 
ter to  Mr.  Whitney's  elevator,  it  would  be  a  cent  or  a  cent  and 
a  quarter  if  it  went  through  any  other  elevator.  Wouldn't  it  ? 
A.  If  it  went  through  that  it  would  be  .|  of  a  cent. 

Q.  It  would  be  the  same  rate,  so  far  as  the  elevating  charges 
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aro  concerned?     A.  I  presume  be   puts  it  in  their   bins,  and 
they  draw  it. 

Q.  It  would  be  the  same  rate,  wouldn't  it?  A.  I  don't  know 
as  these  rates  here  have  anything  to  do  with  those  rates  in 
Eochester ;  the  grain  pays  one  uniform  rate  here  of  course ;  all 
grain  pays  alike  ;  when  they  load  the  ear  they  have  to  drop 
their  grain  and  elevate  it  and  weigh  it,  and  deposit  it  in  the 
ear  bin  ;  for  that  they  charge  half  a  cent. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  said  about  a  contract  with  Mr.  Whitney 
and  the  railroad,  by  which  all  the  grain  has  to  go  through  the 
elevator ;  what  elevator  ?     A.  At  Eochester. 

Q.  Then  you  disagree  with  the  millers  who  testified  that 
they  took  their  grain  from  the  cars  themselves  ?  A.  They 
didn't  tell  you  so  ;  if  they  did,  they  said  from  the  Brie  road. 

Q.  No  ;  we  examined  the  millers  at  Eochester  last  week? 
A.  No  miller  has  told  you  to  the  contrary,  because  I  know ;  I 
have  shipped  there  hundreds  of  cars. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  if  I  understand  you  correctly  ?  A. 
I  disagree  with  any  man  who  says  they  can  get  any  grain  by 
the  Central  road,  except  it  goes  through  Whitney's  elevator. 

Q.  What  do  they  charge  in  Eochester  where  the  grain  goes 
by  the  canal  ?  A.  I  think  they  charge  the  boat  a  quarter  of  a 
cent ;  I  don't  know  what  they  charge  the  millers. 

Q.  You  don't  know  then  whether  there  is  any  difiference  be- 
tween the  charge  by  water  and  by  rail  ?  A.  I  have  never 
paid  it ;  I  can  only  tell  you  what  they  tell  me,  that  by  canal 
they  have  to  pay  a  quarter  of  a  cent  or  a  half  a  cent ;  I  think 
it  is. 

Q.  The  canal  man  has"to  pay  it  ?  A.  No ;  he  pays  for  get- 
ting it  out  just  as  the  vessel  pays  an  eighth  for  getting  it  out 
of  the  vessel. 

Q.  The  canal  men  pays  for  getting  it  up,  and  what  does  the 
elevator  man  charge  the  millers  for  taking  it  through  and 
delivering  it  to  the  miller  out  of  his  elevator?  A.  It  is  either 
a  fourth  or  a  half  a  cent ;  I  don't  know  which ;  it  is  cheaper  by 
canal. 

Q.  And  when  it  is  taken  from  the  Erie  road  they  have  to  go 
in  the  cars,  and  take  it  out  of  the  cars  into  wagons  ?  A. 
Yes  ;  they  shovel  it  into  their  wagons  and  dr9,w  it. 

Q.  How  does  that  expense  compare  with  the  expense  of 
elevating  and  handling  it  the  other  way  ?  A.  Just  what  it 
costs  to  shovel  it  from  the  car. 
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Q.  How  does  that  compare  ?  A.  They  deliver  it  for  about 
a  cent  a  bushel ;  I  think  they  save  a  cent  a  bushel  when  they 
take  it  by  the  Erie. 

Q.  Then  I  should  think  the  Erie  would  do  most  of  the  busi- 
ness'between  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  if  you  say  a  half  a  cent 
will  tarn  it  anywhere  and  they  can  save  a  cent  ?  A.  You  will 
mind  that  the  Erie  has  but  one  elevator  which  can  get  grain 
out ;  the  other  road  has  facilities  at  six  elevators,  and  the 
Erie  has  but  one  ;  they  are  now  building  another ;  and  grain 
going  into  an  elevator— if  I  could  not  buy  it  at  the  Niagara 
elevator  I  could  not  ship  it  by  the  Erie  without  carting,  and 
the  carting  expense  would  equalize  it. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  about  the  expense  at  Eochester,  not  the 
expense  here  ?  A.  It  is  just  as  I  have  said  ;  they  save  about 
a  cent,  allowing  I  suppose,  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  shoveling, 
and  some  of  them  are  nearer  the  Erie  road  those  on  the  upper 
race  than  they  are  to  Whitney's. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  One  question  about  this  compulsory  elevation  ;  grain 
that  goes  to  local  points  in  the  state  of  New  York  must  go 
through  the  elevator  here  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  we  buy  it  right  in 
the  elevator ;  there  is  no  compulsion  about  it. 

Q.  As  to  the  Whitney  elevator,  didn't  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  millers  at  Rochester  cannot  get  any  grain  there 
without  its  going  first  through  the  Whitney  elevator  ?  A.  But 
the  Whitney  elevator  is  at  Rochester ;  not  here. 

Q.  There  is  an  elevator  at  Rochester  through  which  all 
grain  goes  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  grain  is  delivered  at  Rochester  except  through 
the  means  of  the  elevator?  A.  They  will  not  let  their  cars 
stand  on  the  track  to  be  transferred,  and  the  reason  is  because 
Mr.  Whitney  has  a  contract  that  bulk  grain,  car  grain  shall  go 
into  his  elevator. 

Q.  With  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  so 
I  understand  ;  so  they  tell  me. 

Q.  That,  to  use  Judge  Shipman's  expression,  is  a  skinning 
process  by  the  railway  there  ?  A.  Perhaps  so ;  Mr.  Whitney 
is  gone ;  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  him  ;  he  was 
a  very  nice  man. 
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George  B.  Matheios  recalloJ  : 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness— connected  with  it?  A.  About  fourteen  years  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  Where  do  you  purchase  your  wheat  ?  A.  As  I  said  yes- 
terday, I  purchase  it  in  a  number  of  western  markets  ;  some- 
times here. 

Q.  Do  you  purchase  anyjin  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  be 
able  to  tell  you  ;  it  varies. 

Q.  Where  did  you  purchase  your  ia  heat  ten  years  ago  ?  A. 
Very  much  as  we  do  now,  sometimes  there  and  sometimes 
here  ;  sometimes  this  market  is  a  little  more  favorable. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  large  amount  of  wheat 
purchased  in  Buffalo  for  New  York  years  ago  ?  A.  I  think  for- 
merly there  was. 

Q.  There  is  much  less  now,  isn't  there  ?  A.  I  think  there 
is  much  less  now. 

Q.  Just  name  the  great  wheat  markets  at  the  west  where 
wheat  is  bought  in  large  quantities  for  export  and  for  shipment 
to  the  seaboard  ?  A .  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Detroit  and 
St.  Louis  are  the  five  largest ;  some  is  bought  in  Illinois — Peoria. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  system  of  business  which  could  change 
those  markets  and  transfer  them  to  Buffalo?  A.  I  think  they 
are  the  natural  markets  for  the  territory  tributary  to  them. 

Q.  Just  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  these  large  places  are 
natural  places  for  the  distribution  of  things  that  go  west  and 
are  gathered  there  and  then  distributed  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  an  uncommonly  good  water  power  at  your  mill, 
haven't  yon.  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  steadiness  and  magnitude  of  your  water  power  is  an 
element  of  importance  in  your  business  ?  A.  A  very  great  one ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  country,  isn't  it  ?  A.  I 
believe  it  is. 

Q.  At  least  to  any  other  in  this  state?  A.  Yes;  it  is  better 
than  any  other  in  the  country,  I  think ;  it  has  some  advan- 
tages over  any  other. 

Q.  That  is  of  itself  an  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  an  advantage. 
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Q.  Do  you  manufacture  patent  flour  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  produced  by  some  difference  in  tlie  manufacture 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  wheat  ?  A.  More  elaborate  ma- 
chinery for  it. 

Q.  It  requires  a  larger  investment  and  a  larger  amount  of 
labor  to  produce  that  flour  than  it  did  to  produce  flour  in  the 
old  way  ?  A.  Tes  ;  almost  double  the  amount  of  power  to  pro- 
duce the  same  quantity. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  freight  on  your  wheat  from 
here  to  Niagara,  and  the  rate  you  get,  which  is  termed  a  spe- 
cial rate,  are  your  rates  any  discrimination  against  the  Buffalo 
miller — local  miller  here  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;.  not  in  the  aggregate, 
they  are  not ;  at  present  the  discrimination  is  against  us. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  That  is  your  combined  rate  on  grain  from  Buffalo  to 
Niagara  Falls,  and  on  flour  from  Niagara  Falls  to  New  York  is 
a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Buffalo  miller  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is,  we  would  have  to  pay  more  to  market  our  flour  east 
than  any  Buffalo  miller  at  present,  and  I  think  in  th3  aggre- 
gate during  the  last  year  we  have  had  to  pay  more,  taking 
both  rates  together,  to  and  from  the  mill. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  when  the  western  rates 
are  maintained,  then  you  suffer  a  disadvantage?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  western  rates  are  cut,  then  you  liave  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Bufftxlo  miller  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it  depends  on  the 
amount  of  the  cut ;  take  it  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  last  year  we 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  When  they  are  heavily  cut  l  A.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
perhaps,  there  has  been  a  trifling  advantage  in  our  favor. 

Q.  Did ,  you  fetch  the  contract  which  you  were  asked  to  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  the  contract  with  me 

Q.  Will  you  hand  it  to  the  Chairman  ?  A.  I  prefer  to  copy 
it  and  ftirnish  a  copy,  if  the  gentlemen  don't  need  it  at  present. 

The  Chaieman — We  would  like  to  examine  it,  and  perhaps 
we  do  not  need  any  copy. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 
Q.  Did  you  have  time  to  make  up  the  statement  of  account? 
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A.  Our  clerks  are  engaged  at  that  now,  and  it  will  take  some 
time  to  give  a  correct  statement. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Tour  competition  is  with  the  western  millers — the  large 
millers  west  ?  A.  Yes,  our  principal  competition  is  with 
them ;  we  do  iiot  feel  our  competition  here  nearly  as  much  as 
we  do  with  the  western  millers. 

Q.  They  have  large  mills,  and  they  are  thoroughly  ap- 
pointed, aren't  they  ?     A.  Very  much  larger  than  those  here. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been 
through  almost  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  The  Minneapolis  mills  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Isn't  it  pretty  diflScult  for  a  small  mill,  especially  an  old 
mill,  to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  all  other  things 
being  equal  ?     A.  It  is  almost  impossible  at  present. 

Q.  Put  the  rates  pro  rata,  put  them  on  an  exact  equality, 
isn't  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  small  and  old  mill  to  compete 
with  one  of  those  new  mills  like  yours,  and  like  the  Minneapolis 
mills  ?  A.  It  is,  particularly  a  mill  that  was  built  under  the 
old  system  of  grinding. 

The  witness  produced  his  contract  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  eighteenth  day 
"  of  March,  1878,  by  and  between  the  New  York  Central  & 
"  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  Company,  party  of  the  first  part, 
"  and  Schoellkopf  &  Mathews,  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
"  party  of  the  second  part : 

"  Witnesseth,  That  said  party  of  the  first  part  hath  promised 
"  and  agreed,  and  by  these  presents  does  promise  and  agree  to 
"  transport  wheat  from  the  elevator  in  Buffalo,  reached  directly 
"  by  said  first  party's  tracks,  except  at  such  time  as  said  tracks 
"  may  be  obstructed  by  snow  or  ice,  to  the  mills  which  said 
"  second  party  may  erect  or  operate  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  at 
"  and  for  the  rate  of  one  and  a  quarter  cents  per  bushel. 

"  And  further,  that  said  first  party  shall  and  will  at  all  times 
"  give,  grant  and  allow  to  said  second  parties,  a  slow  rate  of 
37 
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transportation  on  all  property  shipped  by  them  from  their 
said  mills  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  as  favorable  facilities  and 
aeommodation  in  all  respects  as  are  afforded  by  the  party  of 
the  first  part  to  the  millers  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Eock.  And 
also  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  will  transport  for 
said  second  party  all  of  their  eastbound  New  York  freight 
at  and  for  the  price  or  rate  of  forty- seven  per  cent,  of  the 
current  all  rail  through  rates,  via  the  route  of  party  of  the 
first  part,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  at  the  times  of  ship- 
ment, adding  thereto  three  cents  per  barrel  for  flour  and  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  mill  feed  or  grain, 
as  a  terminal  charge,  to  provide  for  the  incidental  expenses 
attending  local  transportation. 

"  And  will  transport  their  freight  to  Boston  and  all  points  in 
New  England,  taking  Boston  rates  at  the  same  rate  as  to  New 
York,  with  ten  cents  per  barrel  added  for  flour  and  five 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  added  for  mill  feed  or  grain. 
"Provided,  however,  and  this  agreement  is  made  upon  the 
express  understanding  and  consideration  that  said  second 
party  shall  regard  and  treat  this  agreement  as  confidental, 
and  will  use  all  reasonable  precaution  to  keep  the  same 
secret. 

"  And  upon  condition  also  that  said  second  party  shall  ship 
by  the  first  party's  road  all  of  the  product  from  their  mill  at 
Niagara  Falls  destined  to  all  points  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  England,  reached  by  said  first  party,  directly 
or  by  connections  with  other  routes. 

"  And  this  agreement  shall  be  and  remain  in  force  for  the 
term  of  five  years  from  and  following  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1878,  after  which  period  it  may  be  terminated  by 
sixty  days  written  notice  from  either  party. 
"  In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  signed  these 
"  presents  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

"  N.  Y.  0.  &  H.  E.  E.  E.  Co., 

"  By  J.  H.  EUTTEE, 

"  General  Traffic  Manager. 
"SCHOELLKOPF  &   MaTHEWS." 
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John  B.  Manning,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.  I  am  a  maltster. 
Q.  Where?     A.  In  the  City  of  Buffalo. 
Q.  You  do  a  large  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  pretty  large. 
Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  barley  ?  A.  Principally  in  Canada. 
Q.  Is  Buffalo,  as  compared  with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  or 
any  other  western  point,  a  favorably  located  place  for  your 
business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  with  eastern  points  ?  A.  It  is  more 
favorable  than  eastern  points. 

Q.  Is  it  more  favorable  than  farther  western  points  ?  A.  I 
think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  barley,  are  you  as  favorably  located  to  a  market  as 
any  other  point  ?  A.  For  choice  barley,  more  favorably 
than  either  of  the  western  points  or  eastern. 

Q.  Because  of  the  accessibility,  to  Canada  points?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  open  rate  on  your  product  from  this  point  to 
New  York  ?     A.  Fifteen  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Q.  That  is  the  open  rate  now  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  By  rail  ?     A.  By  rail ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  rail  ?  A.  Either  rail ;  either  the  Erie  or  the 
Central. 

Q.  What  is  it  to  Philadelphia  by  either  rail  ?  A.  Fifteen 
cents  per  hundred. 

Q.  What  is  it  to  Baltimore  ?     A.  The  same. 
Q.  Are  rates  generally  the  same  from  Buffalo  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  or  New  York,  indifferently  ?     A.  I  usually  get  the 
same  rate  to  either  of  those  points. 

Q.  Over  either  of  those  roads — the  New  York  roads  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  rates  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia or  Baltimore,  within  tho  last  two  years  ?  A.  I  have 
paid  as  high  as  20  cents. 

Q.  When  you  paid  20  cents  did  you  pay  20  cents  indiffer- 
ently upon  either  the  Erie  or  the  New  York  Central  road  ? 
A.  I  think  the  same. 

Q.  Also  20  cents  indifferently,  whether  you  shipped  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  ?  A.  There  might  be  occa- 
sionally a  difference,  but  a  slight  difference. 
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Q.  Sometimes?  A.  Sometimes  the  New  York  rate  would, 
be  reduced  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Philadelphia  rate,  or  Bal- 
timore rates  ;  I  should  say  Philadelphia  ;  the  Baltimore  rate, 
I  think,  was  usually  controlled  by  the  Central,  but  there  were 
times  when  I  had  to  try  and  see  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  the  agent 
of  the  Northern  Central,  and  it  was  difficult  on  some  occasions 
to  find  him  in  his  office. 

Q.  And  whatever  slight  difierence  there  was  for  the  time  be- 
ing was  subsequently  wiped  out  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  changed 
afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  all  maltsters  at  Buffalo  get  the  same  rate  for  those 
three  cities  ?     A.  I  persume  so ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  your  having  that  rate,  the  same 
rate  to  the  three  cities,  was  intended,  or  was  a  special  rate  to 
youi  own  business?  A.  Not  20  cents  a  hundred  ;  no,  sir ;  that 
was  the  regular  rate. 

Q.  So  that  was  the  course  of  business  here  at  Buffalo  for 
these  two  New  York  roads  to  carry  to  Philadelphia,  to  Balti- 
more, or  to  New  York  at  the  same  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  so  now  ?     A..  So  I  understand. 

Q.  The  rate  is  made  to  you  by  i^he  New  York  roads,  isn't  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  their  agents?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  rates  were  15  and  20  cents  a  hundred  from 
Buffalo,  what  were  they  at  times  on  your  products  from  west- 
ern points  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge ;  only 
hearsay. 

Q.  Can't  you  say,,  from  the  course  of  your  business,  and 
such  competition  as  you  suffered  from  western  points  ?  A.  I 
will  say  what  I  have  been  told  by  parties  receiving  at  eastern 
points ;  they  could  usually  ship  a  little  cheaper  than  we  could 
from  here — from  5  to  10  cents  on  a  hundred  from  Chicago  to 
New  York ;  for  instance,  if  it  was  10  cents  from  Chicago,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  5  from  her ;  for  instance,  if  the 
rate  was  30  cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  we  were 
paying  20  cents  here,  it  would  be  on  the  basis  of  40  cents  from 
Chicago,  and  it  would  be  a  difference  against  us  of  5  cents  a 
hundred. 

Q.  Was  not  the  difference  sometimes  larger  than  that  ?  A. 
It  may  have  been  ;  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  when  cut  rates  prevailed?  A.  Oh 
yes ;  there  were  times  last  winter  when  rates  were  very  low. 

Q.  Very  low  from  tlie  western  points?  A.  From  the  wesi- 
ern  points  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  that  in  your  business  ?  A.  It  operated 
on  any  new  contracts,  against  us,  of  course. 

Q.  You  had  to  take  so  much  less  ?  A.  Yes,  if  we  made  new 
contracts. 

Q.  When  you  made  new  contracts  you  had  to  take  so  much 
less,  representing  the  difference  between  the  cut  rate  in  the 
west  as  against  the  rate  from  Buffalo  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  would 
have  to  take  certainly  a  portion  of  it,  at  least. 

Q.  You  have  obtained,  have  you  not,  from  these  railways, 
special  rates  at  times?     A.  I  liave  upon  some  occasions. 

Q.  Was  that  by  virtue  of  time  contracts  or  on  special  ship- 
ments ?  A.  Generally  on  time  contracts ;  that  is,  I  would 
make  a  contract  with  a  customer,  and  report  to  the  railroad 
officials  that  I  had  so  much  to  ship,  and  it  would  run  along  a 
certain  length  of  time. 

Q.  Until  the  shipment  had  been  completed  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  other  maltsters,  in  and  about  Buf- 
falo, obtained  the  same  rates  that  you  did?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  made  your  individual  contract  witli  the  railroad  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliy  did  you  feel  impelled  or  necessitated  to  make  those 
contracts,  and  not  pay  the  open  rate  ?  A.  The  main  object 
was  to  have  my  margin  a  little  larger. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  the  pressure  of  the  western  competition  ? 
A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  special  contracts ;  in  what  respect 
did  the  rates  given  to  you  by  your  special  contracts,  differ  from 
the  rates  that  wer6  known  as  the  open  rates  ?  A.  As  the 
schedule  rates. 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  From  2 J  to  5  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  You  shipped  by  car  load  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  obtain  those  contracts  ?  A.  Some- 
times from  Mr.  Cummings,  the  agent  of  the  New  York  Central- 

Q.  Here  at  Buffalo  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  from  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, and  I  have  from  Mr.  Goodman  of  the  New  York  Central, 
also  from  Mr.  Hammond  of  the  Erie. 

Q.  Also  from  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  the  Erie  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 
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Q.  What  toad  do  you  mainly  ship  by  ?  A.  By  the  New 
York  Central,  principally. 

Q.  What  representation,  if  any,  did  you  make  upon  the 
basis  of  which,  you  obtained  these  special  rates  within  the 
past  two  years  ?  A.  The  special  contract  made  with  the  New 
York  &  Erie,  was  on  the  ground  that  it  was  to  be  shipped  to  Jer- 
sey City,  and  that  I  was  to  load  my  own  cars,  and  unload 
them  ;  with  the  New  York  Central  I  load  most  of  the  cars,  or 
have  my  men  do  it,  with  the  exception  of  what  I  ship  at  the 
Erie  street  station  here;  there  they  have  not  the  facilities  for 
placing  cars,  and  they  receive  the  malt  in  bags  on  their  plat- 
form, and  then  the  New  York  Central  men  load  the  cars. 

Q.  You  are  now  telling  me  what  conditions  were  imposed  on 
you  before  the  special  rate  was  given ;  the  question  that  I 
asked  you  was  what  representation  did  you  make,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  giving,  from  time  to  time,  to  you,  of  a  special 
rate?  A.  I  have,  represented  that  maltsters  in  Erie,  and  west- 
ern maltsters,  could  ship  from  their  locality  to  competing 
points,  where,  was  selling  malt  at  a  less  rate  of  freight ; 
that  was  one  consideration  ;  the  other  was  that  we  bi'ought 
the  barley — I  also  use  considerable  state  barley — ^we  brought 
the  barley  over  the  Central  or  the  Erie  roads  here,  and  those 
two  roads  got  the  benefit  of  that  freight,  and  then  I  would 
ship  the  manufactured  article  back  over  the  roads  ;  they  would 
really  get  more  business  out  of  handling  the  property  that 
way,  than  they  would  if  that  barley  was  sold  to  go  direct  to 
New  York,  and  manufactured  and  consumed  there  ;  that  was 
another  consideration. 

Q.  When  there  is  any  such  difference  in  freight  between  you 
and  the  Erie  maltster,  does  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  that 
difference,  or  does  that  difference  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Erie  malster?  A.  That  would  depend  upon  circumstances ;  If 
the  Erie  maltster  and  his  customer  thoroughly  understood  it, 
probably  it  is  equally  divided,  and  is  a  mutual  benefit;  if  there 
is  a  specfal  rate  obtained  it  is  very  likely,  unless  a  person  is 
obliged  to  give  a  part  of  the  benefit  arising  from  that  special 
rate,  that  he  receives  that  benefit  himself. 

Q.  Is  not  the  price  of  malt  at  New  York,  made  by  the 
average  cost  of  production  and  the  average  cost  of  conveyance 
to  the  market  ?  A.  Not  altogether  ;  the  malt  is  usually  sold 
on  time ;  it  depends  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale ; 
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that  regulates  the  price  ;  malt  is  sold  for  cash  frequently,  and 
many  times  on  three,  four  and  five  months  time. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  would  make  a  difference  in  the  price  be- 
tween the  time  sales  and  the  cash  sales  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  now  take  the  cash  sales,  are  not  on  the  whole  tlie 
cash  sales  upon  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  pi'oduction  of  malt  and 
the  conveyance  from  all  sources  to  market  ?  A.  Generally ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  is  any  special  rate  in  favor  of  an  individual 
or  a  special  discrimination  against  a  particular  locality  in 
favor  of  another  locality,  that  would  not  exhibit  itself  in  any 
form  in  the  general  price  of  malt  in  New  York,  would  it  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  loss  of  that  would  be  suffered  by  the  other  individu- 
als in  the  same  community,  or  by  the  community  against  which 
the  discrimination  was  made?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  profit  likewise  V     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  suffered  from  these  discriminations, 
and  you  have  obtained  special  rates  to  equalize,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  suffering  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  special  rates  put  you  upon  a  par,  greater 
proximity  to  the  market  being  considered,  with  the  western 
maltsters  ?     A.  I  think  so.  > 

Q.  And  without  such  a  special  rate,  you  would  not  ■  have 
been  placed  in  any  such  position  ?  A.  I  should  have  been 
working  under  some  disadvantage. 

Q.  A  disadvantage  sufficiently  great  to  have  overcome  the 
natural  advantages  at  Buffalo  ?     A.  Well,  hardly  that. 

Q.  You  think  Buffalo,  for  your  business,  bas  an  advantage 
over  other  points  in  the  United  States,  doji't  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  this  I  consider  the  best  point  in  the  United  States  for 
malting. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  the  attention  of  Mr.  Goodman  to  the  im- 
proper classification  of  malt  as  compared  with  the  classifica- 
tion that  the  western  shipper  had  ?  A.  I  did  to  Mr.  Barton, 
the  agent  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  And  that  was  rectified,  wasn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?  A.  I  think  about  two  weeks  ago;  it  might  be  a 
little  longer  ;  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  did  that  improper  classification 
continue  ?     A.  I  cannot  say  positively  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  malt  was  classified  previous  to 
that  in  the  fourth  class  by  the  Central  and  the  Erie,  and  all 
the  roads  in  fact. 

Q.  And  malt  was  classified  as  a  special  class,  lower  than 
fourth  class,  on  the  western  roads,  wasn't  it  ?  A.  So  I  have 
been  informed ;  I  have  not  shipped  any  there. 

Q.  That  made  in  itself  a  discrimination,  did  it  not  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  continued  for  a  considerable  period  of  time?  A. 
That  I  understand  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  from  the  west ;  they  have  been  shipping  malt  on  the 
same  basis  as  grain — the  same  classification. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  practice  of  underweighing  in  connec- 
tion with  your  business  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  connected  with  this  question  that 
you  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  ?  A.  I 
don't  remember  anything. 

Q.  You  were  also  in  the  seed  business  largely,  I  believe  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  handled  considerable  seed  ;  I  think  there 
has  been  a  greater  disadvantage  in  handling  seed  here  from  this 
point  east  than  in  malting ;  there  has  been  greater  consideration 
given  to  us  as  maltsters  than  there  has  been  as  seed  dealers. 

Q.  What  kind  of  seed  do  you  deal  in  ?  A.  Clover  and  tim- 
othy. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  by  car  loads  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  frequently  by 
car  loads. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  seed  business  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against  more  largely  than  the  malt  business  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  up  to  a  recent  date. 

Q.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  recent  attitude  of  the 
railways,  and  what  they  have  done  in  years  past,  in  what  way 
have  they  discriminated  ?  A.  The  seed  was  classified  as  sec- 
ond class  ;  now  it  is  classified  as  fourth.        ' 

Q.  Was  it  classified  as  fourth  class  by  the  western  roads  ? 
A.  So  I  have  been  informed. 

Q.  Therefore,  when  a  western  seed  shipper  shipped  east  he 
would  give  his  customer  a  fourth  class  rate,  and  the  New 
York  Central  would  ^ro  rate  on  that  fourth  class  rate  ?  A.  So 
I  have  been  informed  ;  I  don't  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Didn't  you  find  in  its  practical  effect  upon  your  business 
that  that  information  was  correct  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  dropped 
off  considerably. 
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Q.  You  were  compelled  to  bear  the  difference  of  the  discrim- 
ination?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  the  seed  business  of  Buffalo  been  affected  by 
the  discrimination  ?  A.  It  took  a  large  portion  of  the  business 
that  formerly  came  to  Buffalo  to  the  western  markets. 

Q.  How  is  Buffalo  situated  as  to  favorableness  for  doing 
that  biisiness  ?     A.  Very  favorably. 

Q.  Western  markets  have  no  advantage  over  Buffalo  in  that 
regard,  except  in  the  advantage  of  freight  ?  A.  Yes ;  the 
Chicago  market  has  an  advantage  over  Buffalo  on  the  point  of 
timothy  seed,  handling  it  in  large  quantities  ;  a  great  many  of 
the  small  dealers  in  seed  buy  iu  small  quantities,  from  five  to 
fifty  bags  in  a  lot,  and  if  they  could  buy  here,  and  have  it 
shipped  on  a  pro  rata  rate  from  here  or  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  would  from  Chicago  to  their  point,  that  would  give  us  a 
large  portion  of  that  business  that  formerly  came  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  Within  your  own  experience  that  business  all  came  to 
Buffalo,  and  has  been  driven  west?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  large 
extent. 

Q.  And  that  without  any  knowledge  on  your  part  of  any  su- 
perior advantages  on  the  part  of  western  points  over  Buffalo 
as  to  a  business  ?     A.  In  small  business  ;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  timothy  seed — how  is  it  as  to  clover  seed? 
A.  It  is  the  same. 

Q.  Has  Chicago  any  advantage  over  Buffalo  as  to  clover 
seed  ?  A.  I  think  not,  as  regards  clover ;  I  think  this  is  fully 
as  favorable  a  point  for  clover  as  Chicago. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  yoti  think  the  seed  business  of  Buffalo 
has  been  diminished  by  these  discriminations  ?  A.  It  has 
fallen  off'  greatly ;  I  don't  think  there  has  been  in  the  past 
three  years  30  per  cent,  of  the  seed  sown  here  that  there  for- 
merly was  ;  this  fall  we  have  had  a  better  trade. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  better  trade  this  fall  because  railroad 
rates  were  maintained?     A.  That  is  one  reason. 

Q.  You  have  found  considerable  difference,  haven't  you,  iu 
the  general  prosperity  of  Buffalo  and  its  business  since  the 
railroad  rates  from  western  points  have  been  maintained?  A. 
There  has  been  an  improvement  in  business  in  Buffalo  the 
past  year. 

Q.  Kailroad  rates  are   now  maintained  to   a  better  degree 
from  western  points  than  formerly  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
38 
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Q.  Do  you  still  find  it  necessary  to  have  special  rates  ?  A. 
I  do  not  now. 

Q.  Therefore  the  special  rate,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned, 
was  made  necessary  by  the  lower  rates  from  western  points  ? 
A.  That  was  one  reason. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Then  if  the  rates  west  of  Buffalo  are  tept  up,  there  is  no 
difficulty  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  40 
cents  to  New  York,  if  they  would  only  make  it  80  cents  to 
Chicago. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  You  say  business  generally  is  more  prosperous  in  Buf- 
falo than  it  has  been  heretofore  for  years  ?  A.  I  think  so  this 
year ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  prosperity?  A.  Mostly 
to  the  general  improvement  of  business  throughout  the 
country. 

Q.  And  the  final  stability  of  the  currency  and  the  settlement 
of  old  matters  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  the  shrinkage  of  values. 

Q.  We  have  finally  struck  bottom  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  are  proceeding  upon  a  sound  basis  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  We  have  got  over  the  result  of  speculation  and  the  de- 
rangement of  the  currency  and  the  derangement  of  values?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  to  that  that  you  attribute  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  City  more  than  to  all  other  causes  ?  A.  More  than 
to  all  others,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  does  the  seed  that  supplies  this  market  princi- 
pally come  from?  A.  Timothy  do  you  refer  to  now,  or 
clover  ? 

Q.  Timothy  ?     A.  From  Chicago. 

Q.  Timothy  seed  comes  from  Chicago  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  mai'ket  is  furnished  from  Chicago  ?     A.  Yes,  sii-. 

Q.  Where  does' clover  seed  principally  come  from  ?  A.  The 
largest  clover  seed  market  is  Toledo. 

Q.  And  there  is  very  little  timothy  or  clover  seed  produced 
in  this  Count) ,  for  instance,  or  in  this  state,  that  comes  to  Buf- 
falo for  market  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  in  this  state,  in  Seneca  County 
and  Ontario,  we  can  occasioniiily  go  there  and  buy  and  bring 
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.it  here,  but  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  failure  'in   the  western 
crop  that  it  will  pay, 

Q.  This  is  not  the  natural  place  for  it  to  come?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  does  the  great  portion  of  the  barley  that  you 
maDufacture  come  from  ?     A.  From  Canada. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tariff  upon  the  barley  here  ;  do  you  have  to 
pay  a  duty  upon  it  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  on  barley  ?  A.  Fifteen  cents  a 
bushel. 

Q.  And  yet  with  that  tariff  upon  it,  you  find  it  profitable  to 
use  Canada  barley  rather  than  that  produced  in  the  state  ?  A. 
Tes,  for  choicest  qualities. 

Q.  This  point  is  far  more  accessible  for  Canada  barley  than 
any  point  except,  perhaps,  Detroit  or  Toledo,  west  of  here, 
isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Philadelphia  by  rail  ?  A.  I 
think  in  the  neighborhood  of  400  miles. 

Q.  It  is  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  nearer  than  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  a  little  nearer. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  to  Baltimore  by  rail  ?  A.  I  think  that  is 
about  400. 

Q.  So  that  they  maintain  the  same  rate  for  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  that  is  maintained  at  New  York  ?  A.  I  have 
never  shipped  for  less  to  those  points  than  I  could  to  New 
York. 

Q.  And  the  route  to  Philadelphia  is  mainly — that  is,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  route,  three-fourths  of  it,  is  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania roads  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  of  Baltimore — the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
roads?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  going  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  usually,  you  go 
by  way  of  the  New  York  Central  or  Erie  and  Northern  Cen- 
tral ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  usual  route  ?     A.  That  is  the  usual  route. 
Q.  You  might  go  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Washington,  I  sup- 
pose ?     A.  The  Northern  Central,  I  think,  is  considered  the 
most  direct  to  Baltiriore. 

Q.  And  in  shipping  to  New.  York,  you  ship  over  the  New 
York  roads  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  SniPMATS  : 

Q.  The  malt  business  is  large  here  in  this  Oity  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  largest  of  any  place  in  the  country  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
think  there  are  some  older  places  where  they  manufacture 
more,  Albany,  I  think,  still  maintains  the  ascendency. 

Q.  You  ship  by  both  roads  ?     A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Mostly  by  the  Central  ?  A.  Mostly  by  the  Central ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  frequently  applied  to  the  officers  of  both  roads 
for  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  roads  have  made  a  good  deal  of 
effort  to  protect  and  develop  your  business  here  by  adjusting 
the  rates  adapted  to  the  contingencies  of  your  business  ?  A.  I 
think  they  have,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Buffalo  ?  A.  Twenty-four 
years. 

Q.  How  is  the  malt  business  this  year  compared  with  what 
it  was  twenty  years  ago  ?  A.  About  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  350,000  to  400,000  bushels  made 
here  where  now  there  is  about  two  and  a  half  million  bushels. 

Q.  So  that  it  has  increased  in  ten  or  twelve  fold  proportion? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  very  nearlj'. 

Q.  And  is  constantly  increasing  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  increas- 
ing. 

Q.  You  regard  the  business  here  as  prosperous  as  anywhere 
in  the  country — this  sort  of  business  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  have,  in  the  general  treatment  that  you  have 
received  from  the  railroad  companies,  no  fault  to  find?  A. 
No,  sir. 

[Inteemisson.] 


Miles  Case,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?     A.  Canal  transportation  busi- 
ness. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  any  peculiarity  as  to  local  rates  on  pas- 
senger traffic  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  Eailroad,  as  compared  with 
through  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  The  through  rate  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany  is  $6.15,  and  if  we  buy  a  ticket  from  here  to  any  local 
station,  that  is,  I  have  tried  it  to  'Rochester,  Syracuse  and 
TJtica  certainlyand.  from  those  local  places  to  the  City  of 
Albany,  connect  the  two  together,  and  the  fare  is  $5.94, 
twenty-one  cents  difference. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  two  combined  local  rates  are  twenty-one  cents  less 
than  the  through  rate  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  twenty-one  cents 
less  than  the  through  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  as  matter  of  law,  the  N.  Y.  Central 
Railroad  Company  is  restricted  to  two  cents  a  mile  for  way 
travel  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  understand  that  well. 

Q.  And  you  know  they  are  not  restricted  beyond  three  cents 
a  mile  for  through  rates?  A.  I  knew  they  were  not  restricted 
to  two  cents  for  through  rates. 

Q.  So  that  for  that  reason  they  have  a  right  to  charge  from 
here  to  Albany  on  their  line,  if  they  please,  under  the  provision 
of  the  general  railroad  law  and  their  charter,  three  cents  a  mile, 
but  they  only  charge  twenty-one  cents  more  than  the  aggregate 
of  the  local  rates,  which  are  limited  to  two  cents  between  way 
points  ;  you  know  that  to  be  the  fact  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did 
not  know  how  much  they  were  allowed  on  through  rates. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  this  distinction  between  through  and 
local  traffic  arose  ?  A.  My  impression  is,  and  I  think  it  is 
pretty  correct — still  I  wont  swear  positively — before  the  war 
the  fare  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  was  $6,  and  during  the  war, 
when  there  was  a  special  war  tax  on  the  passengers,  they 
raised  their  fare  fifteen  cents,  the  Central  Eoad  did,  from 
here  to  Albany,  to  meet  that,  and  they  never  have  taken  it  off. 

Mr.  Shipman — The  war  is  not  ended  yet  ?  A.  The  war  tax, 
I  believe,  is  ended. 

Q.  They  keep  up  the  war  tax  on  the  people  ?  A.  Yes,  on 
that  they  do. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  ; 

Q.  How  is  it  on  the  Erie  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  anything  in 
reference  to  that. 

Q.  Is  not  the  through  rate  from  here  to  Jersey  City  less 
than  the  combined  local  rates  ?  A.  I  have  heard  so,  but  I 
have  not  tried  it  to  see  ;  I  think  it  is  though  ;  that  is  what  I 
have  understood. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Is  not  the  through  rate  from  here  to  New  York  by  the 
Central  less  than  the  combined  local  rates?  A.  I  think  not ; 
I  think  it  is  more  ;  I  think  it  is  twenty-one  cents  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  through  rate  to  New  York  City  is 
less  than  the  combined  local  rates  or  more?  A.  More;  I 
think  it  is  twenty-one  cents  more,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q  Both  summer  and  winter  ?  A.  Their  fare  has  been  very 
regular  as  a  general  thing. 

George  W.  Hayward,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  I  am  in  the  grocery  and 
produce  trade. 

Q.  Where  ?     A.  Washington  street,  Buffalo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  business  at  Buffalo  ? 
A.  For  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  W^hat  was  your  business  before  you  were  engaged  in  the 
one  in  which  you  are  now  occupied  ?  A.  I  was  in  the  cheese 
and  dried  fruit  trade  exclusively — butter,  cheese,  and  dried 
fruits 

Q.  When  you  were  in  that  trade,  did  you  experience  much 
discrimination  against  your  business  by  reason  of  more  favor- 
able terms  in  railroad  freights  to  shippers  farther  west,  to  New 
York?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  at  times. 

Q.  What  effect  had  it  upon  your  business  ?  A.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  effect  upon  our  business  was  injurious  particu- 
larly. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  that  it  was  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  that 
time. 

Q.  When  was  it  ?    A.  Some  five  years  since. 

Q.  How  did  it  affect  your  business  ?     A.  At  certain  seasons 
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of  the  year  cheese  could  be  shipped  from  Chicago  cheaper  than 
it  could  be  from  Buffalo — from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  Was  it  so  low  at  times  that  you  could  ship  from  here  to 
Chicago  and  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  as  low  as  from  Buf- 
falo? A.  We  shipped  by  lake  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  and 
thence  by  railroad,  within  two  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of  the 
rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  but  we  could  not  ship  by  rail 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  do  it. 

Q.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  absolutely  lower 
then  than  from  Buffalo  to  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  rate  prevail  ?  A.  One  season  through  ; 
I  think  ;  it  is  five  years  ago. 

Q.  My  question  to  you  is,  whether  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  was  higher  than  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York ; 
what  effect  had  this  upon  your  trade  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  it 
hurt  us  directly,  for  the  reason  that  the  qualities  of  cheese 
vary,  so  that  perhaps  it  would  not  make  any  difference  with 
the  cheese  at  that  time  ;  I  do  not  knovsf  that  it  hurt  us  so  much 
because  the  cheese  we  handle  here  and  the  cheese  handled  in 
Chicago  were  of  very  different  quality  entirely. 

Q.  Did  the  rates  of  the  railway  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  cheese  ?     A.  Not  at  all;  no. 

Q.  So  the  rate  was  not  higher  to  you  because  the  cheete  was 
better  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  we  got  any  better  rate  for  our 
cheese  in  New  York  from  the  rate  from  Chicago  being  lower. 

Q.  Suppose  the  cheese  made  west  were  the  same  as  the 
cheese  in  Buffalo,  would  any  such  difference  of  rates  be  destiuc- 
tive  to  your  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  would  ;  I  was  shipping 
cheese  largely  then  east. 

Q.  Were  not  there  some  kinds  of  cheese  that  were  made  in 
New  York,  that  were  seriously  affected  by  that  discrimination? 
A.  Perhaps  ordinary  cheese  would  be ;  what  we  call  skim 
cheese ;  and  ordinary  cheese. 

Q.  That  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  such  a  discrimina- 
tions ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  other  branches  of  your  business,  how  did  you  find 
the  railroad  discriminations  ?  A.  It  did  not  affect  us  ma- 
terially, only  shipping  from  the  east  to  the  west,  occasionally 
it  made  quite  a  difference  with  us. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  there  were  rates  from  New  York  to 
western  points  lower  than  the  rates  to  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
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the  rates  to  Buffalo  were  more  than  the  rates  to  Chicago,  all 
r;\il. 

Q.  How  often  did  that  prevail?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  only 
one  year. 

Q.  Did  it  prevail  tluring  the  whole  of  the  year  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  What  year  ?     A.  I  think  it  was  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  effect  had  that  upon  Buffalo,  upon  the  business 
which  you  were  engaged  in  ?  A.  It  hurt  us  that  season  very 
materially. 

.  Q.  Did  it  hurt  people  engaged  in  like  business  witli  yours  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  business  that  you  are  engaged  in,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  industry  of  this  town  ?  A.  It  was  at  that  time ; 
it  was  much  larger  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  the  ch.eese  trade. 

Q.  What  took  it  away  from  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  think  more  the 
action  of  the  English  shippers  themselves,  in  having  agents  in 
the  dairy  districts  direct ;  our  trade  now,  is  more  local  than  it 
used  to  be. 

Q.  The  business  that  you  are  engaged  in,  is  also  to  a  large 
degree,  of  dried  fruits,  is  it  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  found  discriminations  in  that  pnrticular  ?  A. 
No  more  than  that  at  certain  times  we  could  ship  dried  fruits  in 
the  same  way ;  we  could  ship  it  fiom  New  York  to  the  west 
cheaper  than  we  could  to  Buffalo,  and  dried  fruits  is  a  thing 
that  we  hhip  to  and  from  New  York  ;  certain  seasons  we  ship 
it  from  New  York  and  then  we  buy  it  there,  and  bring  it  back 
and  send  it  west. 

Q.  Then  you  make  your  rates  in  New  York,  do  you  ?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  rates  lower  to  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Louis,  than  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  about  ''t- 
Louis  ;  I  can  speak  of  Cincinnati  as  being  lower  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  say  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  ?  A.  And  Milwaukee ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  the  rates  lower  to  those  points,  than  to 
Buffalo?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  That  did  not  hurt  you  any,  did  it '?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  How  ?     A.  Because  we  could  have   sold   these   parties ' 

cheese  perhaps,  from  here,  instead  of  their  buying  it   in  New 

York  that  season. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  So  that  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  merchants  could 
buy  in  New  York  to  greater  advantage  than  the  Buffalo 
merchants  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Buffalo  would  loose  that  trade,  would  it  not  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  more  or  less  of  it. 

Q.  In  what  other  articles  do  you  deal,  in  which  you  have 
experienced  such  discrimination?     A.  Nothing,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  by  car  loads  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  application  for  special  rates  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  them  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  get  them  ?  A.  Because  they  said  they 
could  not  give  them  to  me — could  not  give  them  to  anybody ; 
I  was  shipping  as  low  as  any  one. 

Q.  They  said  so  ?  A.  They  said  I  was  shipping  as  low  as 
any  house  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  any  indications  that  other  people  were 
shipping  lower  ?  A.  I  do  hot  know  that  they  are ;  I  think 
they  are. 

Q.  "When  you  say  you  do  not  know,  you,  of  course,  have  not 
seen  their  contracts  ;  but  do  not  you,  from  indications  which 
a  business  man  is  likely  to  know,  know  that  other  people  were 
shipping  at  better  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  shipments  that  were  made  by  you  depended  very 
largely,  did  they  not,  and  do,  upon  the  freight  rates  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  are  very  close  goods,  very  many  of  them  that  we 
handled. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  difference  in  rate  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  difference  in  commercial  profits  in  some  of 
your  lines  of  goods  ?  A.  Ten  cents  a  hundred  freight  is  as 
much  as  we  make,  on  some  goods,  profits. 

Q.  It  would  wipe  out  the  commercial  profit  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  a  discrimination  of  ten  cents  a  hundred  against  you 
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would  ruin  your  busiuess  if  it  was  steady  and  constant  ?     A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  on  a  great  many  goods. 

Q.  And  would  likewise  ruin  everybody  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, would  it  not '?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  ruin  them  ; 
on  certain  goods  it  would  hurt  them  very  much. 

Q.  It  would  drive  them  out  of  business  ?     A.  In  time. 
Q.  These  discriminations  have   recently  ceased,  have  they 
not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  find  that  rates  are  maintained  now  as  they  were  not 
before  ?     A.  They  seem  to  be  ;  rates  are  lower  ? 

Q.  Your  rates  are  lower  and  western  rales  are  higher,  are 
they  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Are  not  your  fourth  class  rates  now  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment or  combination  made  by  the  railroads,  are  not  your  east- 
bound  rates  from  Buffalo  and  your  west  bound  rates  to  Buffalo 
lower  than  they  were  in  previous; years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  40  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  some  places. 

Q.  And  are  not  the  western^rates  higher  than  they  were  in 
previous  years  ?  A.  The  western  rates  from  Chicago  to  New 
York? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  any  higher. 
Q.  I  mean  the  open  general  rate  ;  is  not  that  higher  ?     A. 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  hear  so  much  of  cut  rates  now  as  you 
did  before  ?     A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  What  effect,  think  you,  has  this  fairer  method  of  doing 
business  on  the  part  of  the  railways  upon  the  business  of 
Buffalo,  maintaining  rates  from  western  points,  and  giving 
Buffalo  a  fair  pro  rata  rate  ;  what  effect  do  you  think  it  has 
upon  the  business  of  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  a  help  to  the 
busines  of  Buffalo,  and  gives  us  a  fair  showing  with  other 
cities. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  more  under  the  present  system  than  a 
fair  showing  with  other  cities,  distance  taken  into  considera- 
tion ?     A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is  from  Chicago  now  ?  A. 
No,  I  do  not;  we  have  shipped  goods  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago within  six  months — I  have  shipped  them  from  Buffalo, 
and  retransferred  them,  and  shipped  them  to  Chicago  at  a  sa- 
ving of  18  cents  per  hundred  pounds ;  I  shipped  six  car  loads 
of  cheese. 
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Q.  Do  yoU  mean  that  Buffalo  had  so  low  a  rate  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
the  through  rate  to  Chicago  is  18  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
more  than  it  was  to  Buffalo  and  thence  to  Chicago ;  in  this 
particular  instance  it  was,  within  four  months — six  months. 

Q.  Then  you  were  misunderstood  evidently,  at  all  events 
by  me  when  you  said  that  you  could  make  a  shipment,  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  trans-ship  it  to  Chicago,  and  save  18 
cents  a  hundred,  as  compared  with  the  through  rate  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  you  did  not  mean  that  ?  A.  Yes,  I  did  ; 
in  this  one  instance  I  speak  of ;  saying  that  the  rates  are  lower 
now  than  they  had  been,  a  good  deal  ;  for  instance,  I  shipped 
six  car  loads  of  goods  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  at  35  cents 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  at  10  cents,  which  would  be  45  cents; 
I  could  not  get  a  rate  of  Mr.  Blanchard  or  Mr.  Eutter  below 
58  cents  to  Chicago. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  ?     A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  And  when  was  that  ?  A.  That  was  the  last  of  March, 
or  the  1st  of  April. 

Q.  Is  it  so  now?     A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  now. 

Q.  Was  it  so  at  any  previous  time  ?     A.  I  never  knew  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  combined  rates  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  are  about  the  same  as  the  through  rate 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  are  they  not  ?  A.  I  think  they 
are ;  I  am  not  positive  of  the  figures  now. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  ship  by  canal  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Largely  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  an  advantage  in  shipping  by  canal  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  difference  is  there  between  the  canal 
rates  on  your  produce,  as  compared  with  the  railway  rates  ? 
A.  Wo  pay  now  ten  cents  by  canal ;  we  paid  seven  all  sum- 
mer. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Ten  from  where  ?  A.  Ten  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  on 
all  class  of  goods. 

•     Q.  And  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ?     A.  I  do  not  ship  by 
canal  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  the  rates  ? 
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By  'Mr.  SterneJ; 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  Erie  Eoad  or  the  New  York  Central 
Eoad  ?    A.  The  Erie  Eoad. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  man  in  the  same  business  with 
yon  in  New  York  that  has  any  better  rates  on  the  Erie  than 
you  do — in  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  there  are 
men  that  have  better  rates  than  I  do  ;  I  do  not  know  as  they 
are  on  the  Erie  ;  I  think  there  are  men  in  town  that  have  bet- 
ter rates  than  I  do  over  some  of  the  roads. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  man,  or  have  you  any  reason  to 
suppose,  and  if  so,  tell  me  who  it  is,  that  has  any  better  rates 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  or  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  over 
the  Erie  Eoad,  than  you  have?  A.  No  ;  I  do  not  on  the  Erie 
Eoad. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  on  the  Erie  ?  A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  on  the  Erie  ;  you  are  speaking  of  the 
Erie? 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  I  ask  you  specially  with  reference  to  the  Erie  ?  A,  I  do 
not  knoAv  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  over  the  Erie  Eoad  mostly  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
except  what  I  ship  by  canal,  and  except  Boston  goods  ;  they 
go  by  the  Central. 

Q.  You  cannot  name  anybody  that  has  any  better  rates  than 
you  have,  can  you  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  name  them  ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  Erie  road  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Are  Smith  &  Lapham  in  the  same  business  you  are  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  business  as  yours  ?  A.  The  wholesale  grocery 
business ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  rates  are  on  your  goods  ?  A. 
Our  rate  is  a  schedule  rate ;  special  23,  25,  30,  35,  I  think. 

Q.  Those  are  the  four  classes  ?     A.  Well,  the  special  is  23. 
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Q.  Those  are  the  four  classes ;  that  is  you  present  rate  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  -vvas  it  before  the  reduction  ?  A.  We  have  had 
that  rate,  I  think,  for  two  years. 

Q.  What  was  it  before  that  ?  A.  I  think  the  first  and  sec- 
ond class  rate  was  higher  within  a  year,  but  the  special  has 
been  the  same  some  time. 

Q.  What  were  your  rates  in  the  last  five  years  ?  A.  We  paid 
as  high  as  60,  first  class,  within  five  years. 

Q.  And  down  to  what  on  the  fourth  class  ?  A.  We  have 
had  lower  rates  sometimes  when  they  were  cutting. 

Q.  No,  no  ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  schedule  rates  ?  A. 
The  regular  rates  ?  I  do  not  think  below  20  cents. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  when  it  was  60  on  first  class,  what 
was  it  on  fourth?  A.  I  think  it  was  23  cents,  the  same  as  it  is 
now  on  special,  23  and  25  ;  but  they  charged  more  then  on 
the  lighter  goods  than  they  do  now,  on  the  first  class  goods ; 
I  think  the  heavy  goods  were  about  the  same  as  they  are  now, 
special  and  fourth  class. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Five  years  ago,  when  the  fourth  class  was  60  cents,  wages 
of  all  sorts  were  considerably  higher  then  they  are  now,  were 
they  not  ?     A.  I  guess  they  were. 

Q.  The  currency  of  the  country  was  worth  considerably  less 
as  compared  with  gold,  than  now,  was  it  not  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  regard  your  business  now  in  Buffalo,  this  pre- 
sent year,  as  flourishing  as  you  have  known  it  for  any  time 
within  the  last  five  years  ?    A.  Within  five  years,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  so,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  generally  true  of  all  classes  of  business  in 
the  city,  is  it  not?     A.  I  guess  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  butter  and  cheese  business  princi- 
pally and  dried  fruits,  it  was  a  wholesale  trade  with  you  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  procure  your  commodities  principally  ? 
A.  Mostly  in  these  five  western  counties. 

Q.  In  this  state  ?  A.  In  this  state  mostly ;  some  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.  Where  did  you  market  them?  A.  We  marketed  a  por- 
■  tion  of  it  locally,  and  through  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  ; 
the  bulk  of  it  in  New  York  and  Europe. 
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Q.  The  articles  that  you  dealt  in  did  not  come  into  compe- 
tition with  the  dealers  in  the  siime  trade  in  Chicago  or  western 
cities,  did  they  ?     A.  Not  so  much  so  at  that  time ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  produce  the  same  sort  of  commodity ;  that 
is,  the  same  class  of  commodity  V  A.  No,  sir  ;  they  did  not 
produce  as  good  as  they  do  now  near,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  they  now  produce  as  good  an  article  as  they  do  here 
in  western  New  York  '?  A.  Not  in  the  aggregate,  but  they  do 
some  as  good  goods. 

Q.  At  some  points  of  the  west  they  produce  even  better,  I 
suppose?     A.   Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Q.  That  is  some  ways  west  of  Chicago  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  grocer  man  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  run  a  cofi'ee  and 
spice  mill  and  grocery  establishment,  and  deal  in  dried  fruits 
and  cheese. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  speak  of  this  discrimination,  this  rate  of 
10  cents  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  was  that  the  time  when  they 
were  cutting  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  general  rate  ?  A.  That  was  a  general  rate  at 
that  time,  for  car  lots. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last  ?     A.  I  do  not  lemember. 

Q.  Were  your  goods  of  a  class  that  could  be  shipped  by  lake 
when  it  was  open,  as  well  as  by  rail  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  rail  route  was  in  competition  with  the  water 
route?     A.  No  ;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  is  it  in  competition  with  the  water 
route  ?     A.  About  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year. 

Q.  And  then  are  freights  usually  lower  by  lake  than  by  rail  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  common  merchandise,  such  as  you  deal  in, 
freights  are  lower  by  lake  than  by  rail  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  does  the  merchandise  shipped  from  Buffalo  generally 
during  those  seasons  go  by  rail  or  by  lake  ?  A.  Generally  by 
lake  in  our  line. 

Q.  Has  Buffalo,  for  five  years,  or  at  any  time  within  the  last 
five  or  ten  years  been  a  market  for  that  sort  of  produce  for  the 
western  states  to  any  extent  ?     A.  Within  ten  years  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  trade  is  increasing  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  A.  Because  they  are  producing  west  almost 
all  they  need  and  more  than  that. 

Q.  They  are  producing  west  instead  of  coming  here  to  buy  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  ten  ceut  rates  even  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  did  not 
keep  the  trade  at  Buffalo  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  it  did  not. 

Q.  "When  this  used  to  be  a  market  for  that  sort  of  products 
where  they  purchased  for  the  west,  what  were  the  freight  rates 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  by  rail?  A.  The  freights  were  about 
45  cents,  the  average. 

Q.  And  the  reduction  from  '±5  cents'^ to  10  cents  did  not  keep 
the  trade  here  ?    A.  No  ;  not  in  cheese. 

Q.  Were  lake  freights  five  or  ten  years  ago,  as  a  rule,  higher 
than  now  ;  up  freights  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  attribute  the  loss  of  the  market  to  western 
customers,  principally  to  the  fact  that  they  produce  the  article 
that  they  require  nearer  home  ?  A.  In  butter  and  cheese  ;  yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Did  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ever  offer  you  a  special 
rate  of  30  cents  on  first  and  second  class,  20  on  third  class  and 
13J  on  fourth  class  ?  A.  Not  this  year;  I  do  not  remember 
that  they  ever  did. 

Q.  That  is  the  rate  they  gave  it  to  Smith  &  Lapham  ?  A.  I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  Smith  &  Lapham,  at  that  rate,  conld undersell  you  in  the 
market,  couldn't  they  ?  A.  They  conld  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year ;  if  we  did  not  ship  by  canal  they  might. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Did  you,  two  years  ago,  apply  for  any  special  rates  on 
the  Erie,  or  don't  you  remember  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  got  them  or  not  ?  A.  I  did 
not  get  them. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  volume  of  business  compared  with  Smith 
&  Lapham's  ;  what  was  it  two  years  ago  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  as 
I  could  say.  ' 

Q.  About  what  ?  A.  To  and  fro,  to  New  York,  we  ship 
more  goods  than  they  do  ;  take  it  both  ways. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Were  Smith  &  Lapham  in  the  butter  and  cheese  trade 
two  years'ago  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  TLey  were  grocers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  iu  a  different  trade?  A.  I  was  in  the 
same  trade,  too,  for  the  last  fiye  years. 

Q.  To  any  such  extent  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  not  groceries. 

Q.  What  per  centage  of  your  shipments  two  years  ago  was 
in  sugar  and  molasses  ?     A.  Very  Uttle. 

Q.  What  was  your  class  of  shipment ;  what  class  of  goods 
would  they  come  under  ?  A.  Coffees,  spices,  teas ;  general 
box  goods. 

Q.  What  class  of  railway  freights  would  they  fall  under?  A. 
They  would  run  about  the  whole  four  classes  right  through. 

Q.  What  class  do  sugar  and  molassses  come  under?  A. 
Special. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  are  your  rates  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  At 
the  present  time  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  '23  cents,  25,  30  and  35,  I  think. 

Q.  What  were  they  last  year?  A.  I  think  they  were  about 
the  same  ;  I  think  two  years  ago  for  a  while,  they  were  lower 
on  some  classes,  from  two  to  three  years  ago ;  two  years  ago 
and  three  years  ago  I  shipped  by  the  Empire  line  mostly  ;  I 
did  not  ship  by  theBrie. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  That  is  the  Pennsylvania  line  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Penn- 
sylvania road  ;  New  York  &  Philadelphia. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you,  on  your  shipments,  get  the  same  rates  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  as  you  do  to  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  the  same  rates. 

Q.  The  same  rate  as  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  those  places  to  Buffalo  the  same  rate  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  same  rate. 

By  Mr.  Shipman: 

Q.  Are  the  rates  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  the  same  as 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ?     A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Are  they  higher  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  than  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  ?     A.  They  are  lower. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  tariff  rate  of  43  cents  on  first  class, 
35  on  second,  30  on  third,  and  '23  on  fourth  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  the  tariff  rate  ?  A.  That  is  and  was  the 
tariff  rate,  and  has  been  for  years. 

Q.  That  is  the  regular  tariff  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Buffalo  to  New  York  ?  A.  No,  sir,  from  New  York 
to  Buffalo. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  those  rates?     A.  I  have  right  along. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  any  special  rate  on  the  Erie?  A.  No; 
they  would  not  give  them  ;  Blanchard  would  not  talk  special. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Blanchard  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  I  got  as  good  rates  as 
any  house  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  Smith  &  Lapham  were  getting 
30  cents  for  first  class,  30  for  second,  20  for  third,  and  13^  for 
fourth  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  he  forgot  to  tell  me  that. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  the  rates  you  gave  were  the  rates  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo  ?     A.  New  York  to  Buffalo ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  very  large  portion  of  the  goods 
shipped  by  Smith  &  Lapham  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  were 
sugar  and  molasses?  A.  No,  sir  ;  they  did  not  ship  any  goods 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

Q.  From  New  York  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  should  judge  the 
bulk  of  the  heft  was  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fourth  class  freight  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  in  value  but  in 
heft ;  in  weight — we  ship  heavy  goods,  coffees,  and  sugars  and 
syrups  by  the  Erie  road  to-day  when  we  are  in  a  hurry  for 
them  ;  when  we  can  lose  the  interest  and  let  them  go  by  canal, 
we  do  it. 

By  Mr  Laning  : 

Q.  About  what  is  the  difference,  the  same  season,  in  freights, 
between  canal  and  railroad  rates,  on  the  same  articles?  A. 
Take  the  rate  through,  the  rate  by  canal,  on  the  whole  classes, 
is  sixty  per  cent,  less  than  by  rail ;  more  than  that,  I  guess. 
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Q.  And  yet  the  caual  does  not  get  all  the  business  ?  A.  I 
do  not  suppose  they -do. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  There  is  an  effort  being  made  now  to  have  the  canals 
free,  is  there  not — by  the  Buffalo  people — have  the  canal  open 
free  without  any  tolls  atall  ?     A.  I  believe  there  is  ;  yes  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  You,  as  a  dealer,  as  a  merchant,  would  sell  a  cash  custo- 
mer a  hundred  barrels  of  sugar  cheaper  than  you  would  one 
barrel  ?     A.  Not  to-day. 

Q.  You  may  not  have  it  to-day  ?  A.  On  sugar,  yes  ;  perhaps 
a  very  trifle  ;  a  very  close  thing  sugar  is,  anyway. 

Q.  Of  on  any  article  that  you  sell  as  a  wholesale  dealei',  you 
would  sell  a  man  10,000  pounds  cheaper  than  you  would  sell  a 
man  10  pounds  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  percentage  in  favor  of  the  wholesale 
dealer,  as  against  the  retail  dealer  in  your  business  ?  A.  Yes,. 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  from  Buffalo  to  Philadel- 
phia by  rail  ?     A.  I  think  it  is  about  450  miles. 

The  Chairman — If  you  have  the  distances  Mr.  Laning  state 
them. 

Mr.  Lanikg— It  is  ■ii'i  miles  from  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia  ; 
it  is  412  miles  from  Buffalo  to  Baltimore ;  it  is  444  miles  from 
Buffalo  CO  New  York  by  the  Central,  and  423  by  the  Erie  ;  it 
is  500  miles  from  Buffalo  to  Boston  by  the  N.  Y.  Central  and 
the  Boston  &  Albany. 

Jacob  Dold,  being  duly  sworn,  testifie  asd  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  Butcher   and  pork  packer. 

Q.  Since  when  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  and 
where  ?  A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  butcher  business  since 
I  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  have  lived  here  since  1848,  and 
never  did  anything  else. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  pork  packing  ?  A. 
About  nineteen  years. 

Q.  Here  aj;  Buffalo  V     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  began,  was  Buffalo  a  favorable  point  for  port 
packing?     A.  It  looked  to  me  so. 

Q.  In  what  respect  has  it  changed  since  you  began  busines  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  it  has  changed  much,  it  is  still  a  pretty 
good  place. 

Q.  I  mean  for  your  business  ?     A.  Yes,  for  my  business. 

Q.  Are  you  a  large  shipper  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  ship  ?  A.  It  varies,  from  five  to  fif- 
teen cars  a  week. 

Q.  You  ship  by  the  car  load  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  mostly. 

Q.  Where  rlo  you  ship  to  ?  A.  We  ship  all  over  the  country, 
but  by  whole  car  loads  we  generally  ship  to  New  York,  or  to 
England  ;  Liverpool,  London,  and  Bristol. 

Q.  Uo  yoii  ship  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  ?  A.  No, 
we  do  not  ship  only  certain  things  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  You  get  the  same  rate  to  all  those  cities  over  the  rail- 
ways, do  you  ?  A.  I  have  not  shipped  to  Baltimore  lately, 
but  to  Philadelphia  I  think  they  charge  a  little  more  than  to 
New  York. 

Q.  In  what  respect  have  you  experienced  in  you  business 
injurious  effects  arising  from  freight  discriminations  against 
you  and  in  favor  of  western  points  by  the  railways  ?  A.  Be- 
cause they  do  not  ship  pro  rata  per  mile  ;  in  that  respect  I 
have  found  discriminations. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  they  shipped  at  lower  rates  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  than  they  did  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York?  A.  I  do  not  exactly  know  that  they  shipped  for  less 
money  from  Chicago  than  from  Buffalo,  but  they  shipped  a 
great  deal  less  in  proportion  ;   that  I  positively  know. 

Q.  But  when  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  that  they 
shipped  for  actually  less  in  your  line  of  goods  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  than  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  you  mean  that  you 
have  not  any  personal  knowledge  of  it?  A.  No,  I  have  not  got 
anything  on  white  and  black. 

Q.  Have  you  such  knowledge  of  it  as  you  have  derived  from 
the  course  of  your  business  ?  A.  It  is  hard  to  tell  in  that  re- 
spect ;  there  is  one  thing,  we  cannot  hardly,  in  fact  not  possi- 
bly compete  with  the  western  men  on  account  of  the  railroad 
charges. 

Q.  You  cannot  compete  with  the  western  pork  packer,  so 
long  as  he  has  favorable  freight  discriminations  ?     A.   Not  un- 
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less  i  curtail  in  lots  of  other  things  that  he  cannot  and  does 
not. 

Q.  Can  you  compete  with  him  if  his  rate  to  New  York  is  in 
proportion  to  his  distance  from  New  York  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  can  compete  with  them,  can  you  not  ?  A.  No,  I  can. 
not. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  my  question  ?  A.  I  may  not  have 
got  it  right. 

Q.  Can  you  compete  with  the  western  man  if  his  rates  are  in 
proportion  as  much  higher  than  your  rate  as  his  distance  is 
greater  from  the  market  ?  A.  I  understand  you  that  if  they 
pay  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  distance  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  can  you  then  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  then  profitably 
compete  with  them  and  with  anybody  else. 

Q.  Have  you  found  a  difference  recently  in  your  business  by 
reason  of  the  maintenance  of  the  western  rates  ?  A.  If  you 
please,  tell  me  that  once  more. 

.Q.  First,  I  will  put  another  question  ;  do  you  know  whether 
or  not  the  railways  do  maintain  their  western  rates  now  as 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  did?  A.  It  looks  as  if 
since  they  got  that  pool  they  do. 

Q.  They  do  maintain  them  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  that  pool  has  resulted  in  maintaining  western  rates, 
can  you  compete  with  the  western  shipper  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
,  Q.  You  find  a  difference  in  the  price  of  your  articles  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  for  instance,  if  lard  is  worth  $5.60  in  Chicago,  they 
now  ask  six  in  New  York,  you  know  ;  but  when  the  freight 
is  only  about  15  cents,  then  they  can  sell  for  $6.55  in  New 
York ;  I  mean  if  there  is  only  15  cents  more  freight  on  it  they 
sell  for  only  15  cents  more  in  New  York,  and  we  naturally  have 
to  pay  more,  and  therefore  we  cannot  compete,  but  when  they 
charge  pro  rata,  then  we  can  compete  profitably. 

Q.  You  get  a  higher  rate  for  your  goods  ?  A.  Yes ;  the  dif- 
ference is  more  then ;  I  get  more  then  for  them. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  first  felt  the  effect  of  this  west- 
ern competition?  A.  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  that,  but  it 
seems  since  Scott  and  Garrett  wanted  to  beat  Vanderbilt  and 
the  New  York  &  Erie — since  then  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  com- 
menced. 

Q.  Then  it  began  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  that  time  you  have  felt  this  discrimination  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  to  say,  Vanderbilt  and  the  Erie  put  down  rates 
from  the  west  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  not  put  them  down  equally  for  you?  A.  No, 
they  have  not  put  them  down  equally  for  us. 

Q.  Did  your  rates  from  Buffalo  or  to  Buffalo  go  down  pro 
rata  with  the  western  rates  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  special  rate  that  did  put  you  on  an 
equality  with  the  western  shippers  ?  A.  They  have  given  me 
lower  rates  than  what  they  called  a  schedule  rate  but  I  was 
not  much  better  off  then ;  it  seems  they  did  the  same  thing 
again  in  proportion,  out  west. 

Q.  So  that  the  lower  rate  did  not  benefit  you  again  ?  A. 
No. 

Q.  They  cut  it  below  that,  again,  at  the  west?  A.  Again, 
at  the  west ;  the  Chicago  folks,  the  western  folks  are  bound  to 
have  the  best  of  us. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  give  you  those  lower  rates  ?  A.  I 
cannot  say  ;  only  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Ton  have  not  any  contract  with  them  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  never 
had. 

Q.  By  which  they  agree  to  put  you  on  an  equality  with  the 
western  shipper  at  all  times,  or  the  western  pork  packer  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  to  them  for  any  such 
contract  ?  A.  I  have  ;  that  is,  I  have  made  application  to  let 
me  compete  with  the  western  men,  or  else  I  have  got  to  move 
west ;  and  Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Clark  are  the  two  persons  I 
have  appealed  to. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  that  appeal  to  them  ?  A.  A  num- 
ber of  times ;  I  cannot  tell  exactly,  but  probably  last  summer, 
and  year  before  last,  and  so  on,  once  in  a  year  or  two  when  I 
think  I  cannot  stand  it  any  more. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  ?  A.  They  told  me  in  sum  and 
substance,  in  short,  that  they  are  not  to  blame,  that  these 
western  roads  take  these  freights  so  low  and  that  they  get  no 
more  of  me  than  they  get  from  those  routes  from  heie  to  New 
York,  and  if  they  take  it  for  nothing  from  the  west  to  Buffalo 
they  are  not  to  blame  for  it ;  and,  furthermore,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, if  a  man  has  twenty  cars  a  day  he  is  entitled  to  a  little 
consideration,  more  than  one  who  has  only  one,  two  or  three. 

Q.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  was  you  did  not  get  any 
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special  rate  ?  A.  1  never  felt  as  if  I  got  special  rate  enough 
so  I  could  compete  with  western  folks,  although  it  is  called 
special  rates,  and  I  often  pay  less  than  what  the  men  would 
pay  that  never  had  any  shipping  before. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  largest  pork  packers  at  Buffalo  ?  A. 
I  am  doing  a  good  deal  of  business. 

Q.  How  many  pork  packers  are  there  in  Buffalo?  A.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  summer  and  winter  included,  only  three  of  any 
magnitude. 

Q.  Are  they  all  situated  in  the  same  position  as  you  are  ?  A. 
Not  quite  so  much  so  ;  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  does  any 
export  business  except  me,  and  that  is  where  I  feel  it  worse 
than  any  other  place ;  our  local  trade  around  we  do  not  feel  it 
so  much  because  it  comes  out  of  the  buyer,  bnt  we  sell  a  good 
deal  of  meat  to  deliver  to  Liverpool,  London  and  Bristol,  and 
there  is  where  the  freight  cuts  me  the  keenest,  because  it  is 
done  on  a  very  fine  margin. 

Q.  And  then  it  comes  out  of  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  out  of  me 
direct. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  export  business  the  difference  in  freight 
rates  comes  on  the  producer  and  not  on  the  consumer  ?  A. 
No ;  I  do  not  think  so  ;  that  is,  out  of  me  not  being  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  others. 

Q.  If  this  discrimination  had  continued,  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  upon  your  business  ?  A.  I  should  follow  Hor- 
ace Greeley's  advice. 

Q.  And  go  west  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  good  many  people  did  do  that? 
A.  I  do  know  that. 

Q.  That  these  freight  discriminations  have  resulted  in  a 
large  amount  of  business  being  broken  up  in  Buffalo  and 
taken  westward?  A.  In  Buffalo  and  east  of  Buffalo;  they 
were  obliged  to  ;  our  stuff  is  so  heavy  that  the  freight  will  turn 
the  scale. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  have  known  that^to  have 
been  carried  in  recent  years  ?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  that ; 
that  takes  a  little  more  time  to  think  ;  for  instance,  there  is  no 
more  packing  done  in  the  whole  City  of  New  York  for  export, 
except  a  trifle  ;  there  is  no  more  done  in  Albany,  and  no  more 
in  Troy  to  what  there  used  to  be. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  No  more  done  in  New  York  City?  A.  Not  but  a  very 
little  ;  there  are  a  few  men  there  that  make  a  little  meat  for 
export ;  they  buy  in  the  home  market  the  surplus  from  day  to 
day,  as  near  as  I  know  for  export. 

By  Mr.  Steene.: 

Q.  Do  you  deal  in  lard  at  all  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  manufacture 
lard  and  sell  it  again. 

Q.  Are  there  others  here  who  do  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Klinck  your  partner  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  firm,  is  it  Dold  &  Klinck  ?  A.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dold  is  the  only  firm  ? 

Q.  Is  there  a  firm  by  the  name  of  Dold  &  Klinck?  A. 
Klinck  is  alone  and  I  am  alone. 

Q.   Who  is  0.  Klinck?     A.  C.  Klinck  is  a  pork  packer. 

Q.  A  pork  packer  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  business  over  the  Central  road  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  rates  on  lard  in  1878  ?  A.  I  forget ;  that 
I  cannot  remember ;  I  could  tell  by  the  books. 

Q.  What  rates  did  you  pay  on  lard  in  1878?  A.  I  have 
forgotten. 

Q.  Get  as  near  as  you  can  to  it  ?    A.  I  really  forget. 

Q.  Was  it  more  than  twelve  cents  a  hundred  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  more?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  offer  you  any  special 
rate  of  twelve  cents  a  hundred  for  your  [lard  shipments  ?  A. 
They  accepted  what  they  called  special  rates,  which  is  a  little 
less  than  if  I  only  shipped  once  in  a  month  or  so,  but  I  forget 
how  much  less  it  was  than  regular  rates. 

Q.  Will  you  see  how  much  you  paid  on  and  after  June  29, 
1878,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  on  lard?  A.  I  could  tell  you  all 
about  it  in  my  office  ;  the  books  will  show  it. 

Q.  Will  you  go  to  your  office,  please,  and  find  out  how  much 
you  paid  on  lard  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  on  and  after  June 
29,  1878,  and  how  much  more  it  was  than  twelve  cents  a  hun- 
dred ?     A.  I  will  if  I  am  requested. 

Q.  It  appears  from  the  schedule  that  we  have  here,  that 
both  Dold  and  Chris.  Klinck  had  a  special  rate  from  Bufi'alo  to 
New  York  over  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad,  dated  June 
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29,  1878,  on  lard,  at  12  cents  a  hundred?     A.  I  do  not  think  it 
ever  was  quite  so  low. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  pork  packers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  shippers  of  lard  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so ; 
Mr.  Eichard  Bully  more  is  a  big  pork  packer,  and  I  presume 
he  ships  some  lard  ;  I  do  not  know  what  he  does  with  it. 

Q.  Who  else  ?  A.  We  are  the  three  principal  packers,  I 
and  Klinck  and  Bullymore  ;  there  are  other  smaller  butchers 
here  that  ship  lard,  but  not  to  any  great  amount ;  probably 
hardly  ever  a  whole  car  load  together. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  that  same  discrimination  as  to  lard 
that  you  did  as  to  pork  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  about  the  same ; 
my  worst  discrimination  ever  was  when  I  bought  hogs  in 
Chicago  and  brought  them  here  and  shipped  the  sfcu£f  cast 
again ;  that  is  the  biggest  discrimination  I  ever  experienced  in 
my  line. 

Q.  Explain  that  ?  A.  For  instance,  when  we  do  not  get  a 
supply  here  of  hogs,  we  have  to  go  to  Chicago  or  some  other 
western  point,  and  buy  those  live  hogs ;  for  instance,  last 
spring  I  had  my  buyers  out  to  Chicago  because  we  were  short 
on  supply  for  probably  a  couple  months  or  so,  wliich  is  usually 
the  case  every  year,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pay  32^  centsi 
live  weight,  for  every  pound  of  live  hogs  I  shipped  from  there 
to  Buffalo — 32|  cents  a  hundred ;  and  I  think  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  that  freight  from  here,  the  fourth  class,  after  it  was 
manufactured,  cost  me  25 ;  I  may  not  be  exact  to  a  cent 
or  two,  but  I  think  so ;  but  the  live  hog  freight  I  am  positive 
about ;  you  can  figure  that  out ;  that  makes  altogether  about 
57  cents  ;  I  willnot  say  anything  about  the  waste  we  have,  be- 
cause the  railroad  is  not  to  blame  for  that ;  a  live  hog  wastes 
more  than  a  dressed  hog ;  and  fourth  class  freight  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  at  the  same  time  was  from  30  to  32 
cents,  as  near  as  I  could  find  out ;  that  is  what  it  was  ;  that  is 
about  where  the  worst  discrimination  comes  in  for  me. 

Q.  That  was  the  schedule,  open  rate,  from  30  to  32  cents  ? 
A.  That  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  Was  it  ?  A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  only  know  from  com- 
mission merchants  there,  that  I  made  a  business  to  inquire 
about ;  while  I  was  out  there  I  happened  to  go  with  my  men 
and  stop  iu  Chicago,  and  around  there  for  about  four  days, 
and  I  figured  that  very  close  ;  and  I  found  I  could  not  follow 
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that  a  great  while,  and  that  is  -how  I  came  to  recollect  that  so 
well. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  in  relation  to  your  business  in 
which  you  have  experienced  discriminations  in  relation  to 
freight  charges  that  has  not  been  elicited  by  any  question  of 
mine  ;  if  so,  state  it  to  the  Committee  ?  A.  A  little  history 
happened  only  day  before  yesterday  ;  I  sold  a  man  from  Phila- 
delijhi.i  some  fertilizer,  and  agreed  to  deliver  it  there;  and  I 
done  it  just  before  the  pool  commenced ;  I  sold  him  ten  car 
loads,  and  it  was  just  a  week  before  ;  it  was  said  that  the 
freight  will  be  so  much,  and  no  exception  made  ;  and  I  hurried 
it  so  that  I  got  it  away  Saturday,  and  I  paid  15  cents  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  same  man  got  some  from  Chicago  from 
another  party,  the  same  kind  of  goods,  that  he  says  was  shipped 
at  12  cents  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia;  and  furthermore, he 
says  that  there  were  S0,00()  pounds  in  a  car,  and  billed  lor 
20,00U  ;  that  is  what  he  tells  me,  and  he  is  a  reliable  man. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  this  underweighing?  A.  I  never 
did  it  in  my  life ;  I  do  not  know  what  other  folks  do ;  that  was 
a  new  trick  for  me  to  learn. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  was  cheating  the  railroad,  was  it  not?  A.  I  do  not 
know  who  got  cheated  there;  I  cannot  tell;  the  one  who  agreed 
to  deliver  the  stock  at  Chicago  to  Philadelphia  got  the  benefit 
of  it. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  The  railway  company  weighs  your  product  ?  A.  No ; 
we  weigh  it  and  take  our  bill  of  lading,  which  is  just  the  same 
as  if  we  buy  it  right  out  aod  pay  lor  it,  and  they  find  me  so 
honest  that  I  guess  they  do  not  weigh  after  me. 

Q.  They  have  scales  ?  A.  Yes,  if  they  have  any  reason  to 
mistrust  they  always  weigh  it. 

Q.  Are  they  not  in  the  habit  of  weighing  it  ?  A.  They  do 
not  weigh  mine,  because  I  have  got  the  track  on  my  lot,  and  I 
roll  the  stuff  right  in,  and  I  show  them  the  bill. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  The  fertilizer  tjjat  your  friend  got  Irona  Chicago  to  Pbila,- 
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delpbia  for  12  cents,  do  jou  know  over  what  road  that  went  ? 
A.  I  think  it  went  over  the  Pennsylvania  Central. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  power  that  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  has  over  that  corporation,  do  you  ?  A.  No  ;  I  hap- 
pened to  state  that  in  relation  to  discrimination,  in  railroads 
generally,  you  know. 

Q.  Nor  have  they  any  power  over  the  rate  of  freight  estab- 
lished between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  ?  A.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  am  afraid  not. 

Q.  Where  are  the  hogs  raised  that  you  pack,  generally; 
where  do  they  come  from  ?  A.  Hardly  ever  any  from  the 
east. 

Q.  Hardly  any  from  this  State  ?     A.  Not  many. 

Q.  Where  do  they  generally  come  from  ?  A.  From  the 
west. 

Q.  Do  they  come  as  fourth  class  goods,  or  are  they  special  ? 
A.  The  live  stock  train,  you  know,  is  a  separate  train,  and 
what  they  call  it  but  live  stock  train  I  cannot  tell  j'oii ;  I  do 
not  know  as  they  put  them  in  any  class  at  al.l. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  packing  ?  A.  About  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years. 

Q.  How  does  your  business  now  compare  with  what  it  was 
eighteen  years  ago  per  year — the  amount  you  do  in  a  year? 
A.  I  have  increased  my  capacity  about  eight  or  tenfold. 

Q.  Buffalo  now  has  become  a  large  live  stock  market,  has  it 
not?  A.  Buffalo  has  become  a  big  live  stock  market;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Twenty  years  ago,  compared  with  what  it  is  now,  very 
lew  cattle  and  hogs  were  sold  here  ?  A.  Since  these  railroads 
go  through,  it  is  a  big  live  stock  market,  but  it  has  increased. 

Q.  And  is  very  much  larger  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ? 
A.  The  live  stock  trade  is. 

Q.  The  pork  packer  iu  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  gets  his  stock 
there  cheaper  than  you  can  get  it  here,  don't  he  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  what  the  relative  rate  of  freight  on 
live  stock,  as  compared  with  manufactured  article,  is,  as  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Buffalo  or  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo  ?  A.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  some  higher. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  mauufactured  article  ?  A.  The  rnaniifa  itired  article 
is  lower  than  the  live. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  There  is  less  weight ;  that  is,  a  live  hog  weighs  more  than 
a  dressed  one"?  A.  To  begin  witli,  they  are  fast  trains,  and 
they  do  not  cut  the  rates  in  live  stock  as  they  do  in  dead 
freight,  and  then  we  have  to  pay  for  20  per  cent,  which,  after 
it  is  manufactured,  is  not  of  any  more  account. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  diminution  in  weight  between  hve 
stock  and  the  manufactured  article?  A.  Between  live  and 
dressed  hogs  it  is,  as  a  rule,  20  per  cent,  less  dressed  than 
alive. 

Q.  And  when  you  have  it  packed  into  pork  or  into  lard, 
what  does  that  weigh,  compared  with  the  live  ?  A.  That  I 
cannot  tell,  because  they  are  different  kinds  of  packing. 

Q.  There  is  a  still  further  percentage,  is  there  not?  A. 
Yes  ;  it  is  still  less,  because  there  is  always  a  little  waste,  more 
or  less. 

Q.  Give  me  about  the  percentage  of  waste  that  there  would 
be  ?  A.  It  depends  upon  what  kind  of  goods  you  make  ;  we 
probably  do  not  ship  the  heads  and  do  not  ship  the  feet ;  for 
instance,  for  the  English  market  we  send  the  whole  side  except 
the  head  and  feet,  and  a  little  bit  bone  thinning  off;  that  on  a 
live  hog  certainly  weighs,  and  when  it  is  off  it  don't  weigh  any 
more. 

Q.  How  much  will  that  average  ?  A.  That  will  be  perhaps 
10  per  cent. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  about  30  per  cent.  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  the  live  article  and  the  manufactured  article  in 
weight?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Central  and  Erie  are  not  to  blame,  that  you  know 
of,  for  the  low  rate  of  freight  between  here  and  Chicago  ?  A. 
Well,  not  positively ;  only  it  is  supposed  that  the  State  Lino 
and  the  New  York  &  Erie  is  about  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  so  is  the  Canada  Southern. 

Q.  But  there  are  other  roads  independent  of  them  ;  here  is 
the  M'^estera  road  of  Canada  and  the  Grand  Trunk?  A.  We 
never  ship  on  them. 
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Q.  You  never  do,  but  a  good  deal  of  live  stock  does  come 
over  them,  does  it  not?  A-  Not  to  Buffalo;  it  goes  some 
through,  I  guess,  down  to  Boston. 

Q.  Does  not  some  live  stock  come  to  Buffalo  by  the  Great 
Western  and  also  by  the  Grand  Trunk  ?  A.  There  may  be 
just  a  little  right  in  the  neighborhood  or  so,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  have  any  through  stock ;  if  they  have  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Q.  Your  property  that  goes  by  steamers  that  you  export, 
the  Central  pays  3^  cents  a  hundred  for  delivering  at  the 
steamer,  don't  it — SJ  cents  a  hundred  out  ol  your  freight?  A. 
I  really  do  not  know  that  exactly ;  I  leave  that  figuring  all  to 
my  head  clerk. 

Q.  They  pay  something  ?  A.  The  way  we  do,  I  suppose 
the  agent  of  the  Central  road — we  ship  principally  by  the 
Central ;  the  agent  finds  out  what  he  can  export  freight  for 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  or  London,  and  then  he  tells  us 
what  the  whole  freight  will  be. 

Q.  Your  freight  at  15  cents — if  it  is  15,  or  whatever  sum  it 
is — is  for  freight  delivered  on  the  steamer?  A.  I  guess  Mr. 
Goodman  would  know  that  better,  whether  that  was  included 
or  not ;  I  guess  that  is  so. 

Q.  The  ocean  rate  is  made  from  the  delivery  ou  steamers,  is 
it  not  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  There  it  is  predicated  on  delivery?  A.  At  least  the 
Central  road  agree  to  deliver  right  to  the  vessel. 

Q.  The  Central  road  agree  to  deliver  it  in  the  freight  that 
you  pay  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  business  do  you  do  now  in  a  year  as  com- 
pared with  what  you  did  fifteen  years  ago  ?  A.  About  eight 
times  as  much  as  I  did  at  first. 

Q.  And  you  have  kept  yourself  up  with  the  general  increase 
of  the  business  here  ?  A.  I  guess  I  am  a  little  ahead  of  my 
time,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  You  have  gained  on  the  business  ;  do  you  ship  princi- 
pally to  New  York  for  export  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  exclusively,  by 
rail  to  New  York. 

Q.  And  you  pay  a  little  more  freight  to  Philadelphia  when 
you  send  goods  there,  as  a  general  rule,  than  you  do  to  New- 
York  ?  A.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  often  ;  we  do  not  ship  a  great 
deal  tliere;  we  only  ship  there  when  it  is  sold  to  Philadelphia. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  tlie  manner  in  which  you 
have  been  treated  by  the  raih-oad  on  tlie  matter  of  freiglit? 
A.  No  ;  I  thinlc  tliey  use  me  just  as  well  as  they  do  anybody 
else,  even  if  I  do  not  get  rich  out  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  There  was  formerly  considerable  pork  packing  done  in 
New  Yoik  City?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  pretty  much  all  gone,  I  suppose  ?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  It  would  necessarily  go,  would'nt  it,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  better  to  kill  the  hogs  near  the  place  where  they  are  gath- 
ered, so  as  to  get  rid  of  transporting  this  twenty  per  cent, 
which  passes  off  in  offal  ?  A.  Yes,  there  is  something  in  that ; 
but  there  is  another  thing  also  that,  perhaps,  is  proper  to  men- 
tion ;  there  is  not  that  competition  in  live  stock  freight  that 
there  is  in  dead  freight,  and  I  really  think  often  that  they  put 
it  a  little  strong  on  live  stock. 

Q.  You  know  there  have  been  cut  rates  in  live  stock,  and 
they  have  been  carried  very  low  ?  A.  It  probably  may  be  so, 
but  I  have  not  experimented  in  it,  from  the  we'^t  to  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  pork  packing  in  New  York 
dying  out?  A.  Just  as  I  say,  one  thing  is,  they  save  the  trans- 
portation of  waste  matter  from  the  west ;  and  another  thing 
is,  that  live  stock  is  so  much  more  freight  per  hundred  than 
dressed  stock  ;  there  are  two  grand  reasons  for  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  economy  if  a  man  had  a  quantity 
of  live  stock  in  the  west  that  he  wanted  to  place  on  the  New 
York  market,  to  kill  it  and  pack  it  there,  and  then  ship  it,  than 
it  would  be  to  ship  it  and  pack  it  in  New  York  ?  A.  It  would 
be,  in  one  sense ;  as  I  stated  before,  he  would  not  need  to  pay 
any  freight  on  the  waste  matter;  but  you  can  get  the  stuff  in 
better  shape  if  you  get  the  live  stock  there  and  kill  it  and 
handle  it  where  you  like. 

Q.  Does  it  not  injure  live  stock,  transporting  it  over  the 
road  so  ?  A.  Not  so  much  as  to  have  it  lie  around  dressed,  in 
salt  or  without  salt,  or  any  way,  if  the  stock  is  any  way  taken 
care  of ;  for  instance,  farmers  come  to  me  and  say,  "Here,  Mr. 
Dold,  I  have  got  ten  hogs,  and  what  will  you  pay  for  them  ?" 
I  tell  them  I  will  pay  so  much ;  he  says,  "  How  do  you   want 
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them,  alive  or  dead?"  and  I  say,  "I  must  have  them  alive,  or 
else  I  do  not  want  them  ;"  becausi-.  they  will  dress  them  and 
bring  them  to  me,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  sour,  or  half  sour, 
before  they  come  here;  to  begin  with,  they  cannot  handle  so 
nicely ;  they  do  not  know  how,  and  then  the  bringing  will  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  meat ;  when  I  get  them  alive  I  know 
how  to  handle  them,  and  they  are  handled  properly,  in  a 
scientific  way,  and  I  know  I  can  take  care  of  the  meat; 
and  that  holds  good  for  that  answer,  you  know ;  and  then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  offal  that  they  can  use  in  New  York, 
and  it  pays  them  well  for  the  extra  ;  and  that  is  the  only  hold 
that  I  have  here  ;  for  instance,  those  big  packing  houses  out 
west,  ihey  do  not  make  any  pork  sausage ;  thej  do  not  take 
care  of  the  little  odds  andends ;  they  pour  everything  right  into 
the  tank,  and  it  goes  bumpety  bump  down ;  I  try  to  make 
money  out  of  everything  that  is  possibly  useful. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  whether  you  could  make 
enough  out  of  the  offal,  if  that  is  a  proper  term  to  apply  to  it, 
to  equal  the  transportation  on  that  offal  from  the  west  here, 
or  the  additional  transportation  that  you  have  to  pay  here  for 
bringing  it  here  alive  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  what  we  could  do, 
nicely  and  comfortably,  without  any  anxiety,  if  it  was  worth 
as  much  from  here  to  Chicago  as  from  here  to  New  York,  or 
vice  versa  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  was  worth  more  to  take 
anything  one  hundred  miles  than  two  hundred — or  two  hun- 
dred than  one  hundred. 

Q.  If  you  were  placed  on  an  equality  ?  A.  Yes ;  and  that  is 
a  settled  fact,  too  ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  for  I  have 
experimented. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  handling  of  hogs,  when  they  come 
here  from  the  west ;  when  you  receive  them  here  how  do  you 
receive  them  ;  how  are  they  discharged  into  your  custody  Irom 
the  car  ?  A,  The  Central  road  have  very  fine  pens  out  there, 
and  the  hogs  are  finely  taken  care  of ;  they  are  fed  and 
watered ;  from  there  I  have  my  men  drive  them  down  to  my 
place,  and  then  I  take  care  of  them  nicely  again,  and  eA^erything 
works  like  a  charm,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  charge,  if  any,  do  you  pay  to  the  Central  road — 
ivhat  yardage  charge  ?  A.  We  do  not  pay  any  yardage  at 
all. 
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Q.  Your  freight  rate  from  the  west  here,  includes  that 
charge  ?  A.  There  is  no  charge  ;  the  yai  d  seems  to  be  an  ac- 
commodation for  both  the  shippers  and  butchers,  and  the  rail- 
road together ;  and  if  anybody  feeds  hogs,  there  is  where  they 
put  it  on,  but  I  can  avoid,  because  I  feed  at  home. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Everybody  feeds  his  own  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  everybody  feeds 
their  hogs,  and  they  put  a  very  handsome  profit  on  corn,  and 
I  find  no  fault  with  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Does  the  N.  Y.  Ceutral  own  this  yard  ?      A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  they  permit  shippers  of  cattle  to  go  there  and  feed 
their  own  stock  ?  A.  No,  they  do  not  feed  their  own  stock ; 
they  are  not  obliged  to  feed  them,  but  usually,  if  they 
want  to  have  them  fed,  they  order  them  fed,  and  the  man  that 
keeps  the  yard  feeds  them,  and  charges  3^011  so  much  ;  you  do 
not  feed  your  own  stock,  but  you  cau  have  it  fed  or  not  fed,  by 
giving  the  order. 

Q.  But,  supposing  the  stock  is  delivered  in  there  and  taken 
away  without  being  fed  at  all,  is  there  no  charge  for  yaidage? 
A.  They  never  charge  me  anything,  but  what  the  though 
shipper  would  have  to  pay  I  do  not  know  ;  it  never  occurs  to 
a  shipper  because  he  wants  his  stock  fed  and  watered  there, 
and  I  must  say  I  never  pay  anything  unless  I  feed  my  hogs. 

By  Mr.  Laking  : 

Q.  The  law  requires  them  to  be  unloaded  here  ?  A.  That  is 
natural,  you  know  ;  that  is  proper. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  I  confess  that  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  pork  packing 
business  must,  of  necessity,  go  to  the  west,  because  it  could 
be  done  there  more  economically  than  at  the  east,  and  I  was 
a  little  surprised  at  j'our  answer,  that  the  value  of  the  offal 
here  would  pay  for  the  transportation  charges  here ;  you  have 
explained  that  to  me  ;  now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  elaborate 
that  a  little,  and  give  the  Committee  some  idea  of  the  value  ; 
tell  us  just  what  you  do  with  it?  A.  I  will  tell  you  how  that 
is,  in  a  nutshell ;   a  man  has  to  understand  his  business  ;  he 
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lias  to  learn  how  to  make  a  cent  as  well  as  liow  to  make  a 
dollar,  and  learn  how  to  take  care  of  little  odds  and  ends, 
which  not  everybody  has. 

By  Mr.  Noyes  : 

Q.  He  makes  fertilizers  of  this  offal;  A.  He  don't  include 
all  offal  for  fertilizer  ;  they  only  make  fertilizer  ot  what  is  fit 
for  manure,  but  there  is  offal  besides  that ;  for  instance,  the 
little  small  pieces  of  lean  meat  we  make  pork  sausjige  of; 
we  make  headcheese  out  of  the  head  ;  we  make  blood  pudding 
out  of  the  blood  and  the  casing  of  the  guts  ;  we  make  liver-wurst 
out  of  the  liver  and  heait,  and  so  on,  &c.  ;  that  includes  the 
offal. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Then  there  is  in  addition  to  that  a  large  quantity  of  stuff 
of  which  you  make  manure?  A.  Yes,  but  I  call  that  a  small 
consideration  ;  thay  can  make  manure  out  west  as  well  as 
here,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  Or  fertilizer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  command  a  larger  price  here  than  at  the 
west?  A.  Not  any  more  tban  the  freight  would  be  ;  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  manufacture  it  there  than  the  freight ;  this  is  the 
principal  thing  that  I  mention  now ;  for  instance,  these  big 
slaughter  houses  out  west,  where  they  kill  two  or  three  or  four 
or  five  or  six  thousand  hogs  do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
these  little  things;  in  the  first  place  they  have  not  got  the  men 
who  know  how,  and  they  have  not  the  demand  for  it,  and  do 
not  take  the  time  for  it. 

Q.  No  market  for  it  ?  A.  They  do  not  mind  it  at  all ;  they 
throw  the  head  in  the  tank,  and  the  feet  in  tlie  tank,  and  the 
trimmings,  with  the  flesh  and  meat  and  all — the  feet  and  every- 
thing— in  the  tank,  and  make  lard  of  it;  that  is  all  there  is 
of  it. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  located  at  Kansas  City  or  St.  Louis  or 
some  other  western  point,  with  the  same  facilities  you  have 
here,  could  you  not  pack  your  pork  there  and  place  it  on  the 
New  York  and  Liverpool  markets  cheaper  and  more  economi- 
cally tha-n  yon  could  send  it  hQi'o  and  do  it?     A,  Than  mami- 
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facture  it  here,  you  mean,  and  do  it ;  if  I  had  the  same  chance 
to  get  rid  of  my  odds  aud  ends,  it  would  probably  be  a  little 
more  profitable. 

Q.  Then  you  would  havejno  market  there  for  these  odds  and 
ends  ?     A.  That  will  counterbalance  the  other,  you  see. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  27,  1879,  at   10  o'clock 
A.  M. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  27th,  1879. 

The  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  Messrs.  Hepburn,  Low,  Wadswoeth,  Terry,  Noyes, 
and  Grady. 

D.  S.  Bennett,  being  duly  sworn,  testifiedjas  follows : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Will  you  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
statute,  and  make  the  statement  in  reference  to  it  that  you  de- 
sire ?  *A..  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  general  railroad  law,  amended  in  1854,  page  610,  chap- 
ter 282,  section  4,  in-  relation  to  acquiring  real  estate. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  railways?  A.  Yes,  sir,  on  the  part  of 
railways ;  it  is  the  general  railroad  law  that  was  passed  in 
1850  and  amended  in  1851 ;  here  is  a  portion  that  is  exempted ; 
''  But  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  any 
"  real  estate  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  situated  between  Main  and 
"  aud  Michigan  streets." 

Q.  And  that  is  the  section  that  provides  for  obtaining  nrop- 
erty  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the 
section,  and  that  is  exempt  from  the  general  railroad  law. 

Q.  What  is  the  practical  operation  of  that  section  as  to  the 
City  of  Buffalo? 

(Mr.  Laning  objected  to  any  further  inquiry  on  this  subject, 
on  the  ground  that  the  matter  has  been  litigated  in  the  courts, 
and  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts.) 
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After  some  discussion,  tlie  Ohaikman  stated  that  tbe  inquiry 
on  this  subject  would  be  postponed  until  Monday  next. 

Charles  Oreinei',  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Stekne  :  • 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ?     A.  Miller,  Greiner  & 
Co. 

Q.  You  are  grocers  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  of  goods  do  you  mainly  ship  ?     A.  We  ship 
mainly  foiirth  class. 

Q.  From  where  ?     A.  New  York. 
Q.  From  New  York  to  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  job  out  or  retail  your  goods  here  ?     A.  We  job. 
Q.  Do  you   also   ship  fiom   Buffalo  to  New  York?     A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Your  shipments  are  all  from  New  York  ?  A.  We  have 
some  from  other  points,  but  mainly  from  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  also  ship  from  Buffalo  westward  ?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
not  any  distance;  we  do  short  distances. 

Q.  You  do  a  local  business  around  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  You  have  a  special  contract  with  the  railway,  have  you 
not — a  special  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  ?  A.  We  have  had  it  pretty 
much  always. 

Q.  Since  when — get  a  little  nearer  to  it,  if  you  can  ?  A. 
There  was  a  little  while  that  we  had  none  ;  perhaps  a  few 
months  within  a  couple  of  years  ;  there  were  two  or  three 
mouths  that  we  had  none  ;  we  had  it  before  and  we  have  had 
it  ever  since. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  before,  do  you  mean  ten  years  be- 
fore ?     A.  For  ten  years  before  ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  it  now  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  special  rate  lower  than  the  fourth  class  rate  ?    A. 
Certainly,  or  it  would  not  be  special. 
Q.  Now  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  special  rate  ?    A.  Our  special  rate  is  13 
cents  for  fourth  class. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been   13  cents   for  fourth  class  ?     A.  It 
is  now  two  years,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  schedule  or  tariff  rate  within  the  past  two 
years  for  fourth  class  ?    A.  Twenty-three  cents. 
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Q.  Did  everybody  else  in  Buffalo  get  that  special  rate?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it  ?  A.  We  got  it  by  applying  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

Q.  From  whom  ?  A.  T  think  it  was  through  Mr.  Clark ;  I 
am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  The  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
Eailway  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  correspondence  with  him  or  with  Mr. 
Goodman  about  it  ?     A.  We  had  none  with  Mr.  Goodman. 

Q.  But  you  had  with  Mr.  Clark  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is,  we 
had  a  conference  v/ith  him  through  another  party. 

Q.  What  representations  did  you  make  to  Mr.  Clark,  upon 
the  basis  of  which  you  obtained  your  special  rate  ?  A.  We  told 
him  if  he  did  not  give  us  any  special  rate  we  would  ship  by 
canal. 

Q.  Have  you  a  contract  by  which  your  special  rate  goes  the 
year  round  ?  A.  We  have  no  written  contract  with  him  at  all ; 
it  is  a  verbal  understanding. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  verbal  understanding  ?  A. 
That  is  all  there  is  of  it — that  they  carry  our  freight  at  that 
price. 

Q.  Is  there  a  verbal  understanding  on  your  part  that  you  are 
not  to  ship  by  canal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  understanding  arrived  at ;  how  can  they 
bind  you  to  that?  A.  By  giving  us  this  lower  rate  we  agreed 
to  ship  by  them  all  the  year  round — winter  and  summer. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  you  that  the  rate  is 
to  be  kept  secret  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  reason  I  don't 
want  to  tell  you. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  understanding  that  you  were  to  com- 
mit perjury,  of  course,  or  any  understanding  that  you  were  not, 
in  a  judicial  or  quasi  judicial  proceeding,  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  ?     A.  No,  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  the  understanding,  however,  was  that  you  were  not 
to  tell  the  other  people  in  the  same  trade  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ship  also  by  the  Erie,  don't  you  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  also  an  understanding  that  you  were  not  to 
ship  by  any  other  line  ?  A.  Certainly ;  we  ship  all  by  one 
line. 

Q.  All  by  the  Central  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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^.  And  you  agreed,  practio(\lly,  to  ship  all  by  the  Central,  is 
that  it  ?  A,  Yes,  sir ;  they  gave  as  a  special  rate  ;  no  other 
road  would  carry  it  at  the  same  rate, 

Q.  What  is  the  schedule  rate  on  fourth  class  now?  A. 
Twenty-three  cents. 

Q.  What  was  the  schedule  rate  two  years  ago  ?  A.  I  think 
it  was  about  the  same. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  considerably  higher  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  get,  after  you  have  paid  this  13  cents,  any  rebate 
or  drawback  in  addition  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  whole  ?  A.  We  pay  the  Ml  rate,  and  then 
get  a  rebate  to  reduce  it. 

Q.  Your  freight  bills  go  at  the  full  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  make  up  monthly  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  shipments,  do  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  send  that  in  to  the  general  office  at  New  York, 
which  makes  up  a  rebate  voucher,  and  you  get  your  rebate 
check  representing  it?  A.  That  is  substantially  it;  that  is 
the  reason  I  just  gave  you  the  net  amount  that  we  paid. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  13  cent  rate  ?  A.  It  is  now, 
I  think,  two  years. 

Q.  What  was  it  before  that  time  ?  A.  For  a  little  while  be- 
fore that  we  paid  full  rates. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  on  third  class  ?     A.  Thirty  cents. 

Q.  You  pay  the  full  rate  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  pay  30  cents  on 
third  class — ten  cents  under  the  regular  schedule  rate  now. 

Q.  The  full  rate  on  third  class  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  do  pay  on  second-class?  A.  Thirty  cents  ;  it 
is  20  cents  on  third ;  we  pay  40,  30,  20,  and  13. 

Q.  As  against  what  ?     A.  As  against  40,  35,  30,  and  23. 

Mr.  Sterne — Mr.  G-oodman,  is  that  the  schedule  rate  now  ? 

Mr.  Goodman— Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Then,  the  difference  now  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  for- 
merly ;  the  schedule  rate  was  considerably  higher  a  year  ago, 
wasn't  it?  A.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  higher,  but  I 
think  not  within  two  years. 

Q.  This  has  been  your  rate  within  the  past  two  years  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  the  schedule  rate  may  have  been?  A.  What- 
ever it  may  have  been. 

Q.  Whatever  it  has  been,  that  has  been  your  rate?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Whfit  was  3'our  rate  two  j'cvirs  ngo  ;  yon  say  for  a  short 
time  yon  hadn't  any  special  rate  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  what 
it  was,  but  I  think  the  full  rate  then  was  just  about  what  it  is 
now. 

Q.  What  was  your  special  rate  ?  A.  We  had  no  special 
rate  then. 

Q.  You  say  for  a  short  time  two  years  ago,  you  hadn't  a  spe- 
cial rate  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  had  to  pay  the  schedule  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  before  that  time  you  had  a  special  rate  ? 
A.  Before  that  I  think  it  was  the  same  as  it  is  now ;  I  think 
we  had  the  same  rate. 

Q.  The  same  special  rate  that  you  have  now?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  that  is  my  recollection  now. 

Q.  No  matter  what  the  schedule  rate  was  ?  A.  No  matter 
what  the  schedule  rate  was. 

Q.  What  ground  was  there  for  withdrawing  your  special 
rate  for  a  time  ?  A.  There  was  some  understanding  between 
the  roads— some  pooling  arrangement,  I  believe — that  they 
agreed  not  to  give  any  special  rate  to  anybody  ;  it  was  in  the 
winter,  and,  of  course,  then  we  had  to  pay  full  rates ;  it  only 
lasted  a  little  while — for  a  month  or  two — and  we  told 
them  that  if  they  did  not  give  us  special  rates  we  should  not 
ship  by  them  the  following  summer,  but  would  use  the  canal. 

Q.  And  they  then  gave  you  the  special  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  a  large  business  ?  A.  Tolerable  ;  I  guess  as 
large  as  any  of  them  ;  I  think  we  do. 

Q.  This  special  rate,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  sche- 
dule rate,  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
isn't  it  ?     A.  No  ;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  How  much  is  it,  do  you  think  ?  A.  It  is  probaly  seven 
or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  That  you  receive  in  the  way  of  drawbacks  and  rebates  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  grocer  next  door  to  you,  foj  instance,  who  hasn't  that 
special  rate,  labors  under  that  disadvantage,  of  course  ?  A. 
He  does  not  get  that,  of  course. 

Q.  And  you  are  enabled  to  make  purchases  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  New  York  than  he  would  be  ?  A.  No  ;  we  can't  buy 
any  better  than  any  one  else,  on  that  ground. 

Q.  You  could  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  for  goods  than  this 
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man  could  ?    A.  We  don't  do  that  kind  of  thing ;  we  don't  pay 
any  more  for  goods. 

Q.  You  get  goods  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  you  get  that  addi- 
tional profit  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  special  rate  for  your  shipments  from  Buf- 
falo to  New  York?  A.  We  have  none  ;  we  do  not  ship  any. 
thing  to  New  York. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  do,  don't  you  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Never  ?  4.  No,  sir ;  I  think  we  did  once  this  summer  ; 
had  occasion  to  send  something  down,  and  we  shipped  it  by 
canal. 

Q.  Your  agreement  with  the  railway  company  is  simply  that 
you  will  ship  from  New  York  here  by  rail,  I  suppose  ?  A. 
New  York  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia — those  three  points. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  your  Philadelphia  shipments ; 
do  you  get  a  special  rate  as  to  them  ?     A.  All  the  same. 

Q.  Who  made  that  special  rate  for  you?  A.  We  deal  alto- 
gether with  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  hauls  for  you  from  Philadelphia  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  special  rate  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  rate  that  they  do  from  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  Baltimore  ?     A.  No  ;  from  Boston. 

Q.  They  haul  for  you  from  Boston  at  the  rates  that  you  have 
named  here,  and  have  always  done  so  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  contradistiriguished  from  what  other  schedule  rates  ? 
A.  The  rates  are,  I  believe,  the   same  from  these  points;   the- 
regular  rates  are  the  same    from  Philadelphia,  Boston    and 
New  York  over  both  roads. 

Q.  What,  the  Erie  brings  goods  to  Buffalo  from  Boston  at 
the  same  rate  they  do  from  New  York  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  so  under- 
stand. 

Q.  All  classes  ?     A.  So  I  understand  it. 

Q.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  in  so  far  as  your  freight  charges  are  concerned, 
whether  you  purchase  at  Boston,  at  Philadelphia,,  or  at  New 
York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  buy  at  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  as 
your  inclination  or  your  profit  leads  you  to  do  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  get  your  goods  from  Boston  by  the  way  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  From  Philadelpliiii  in  what  way  ?  A.  I  doii't  know  wliat 
way  they  come  ;  they  reach  the  Central  at  Lyons. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  the  rate  is  made  by  the  New 
York  Central  for  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad?  A.  I  don't 
know ;  they  will  have  to  teU  you  that. 

Q.  Ton  have  made  your  arrangement  for  Philadelphia  with 
whom— with  Mr.  Clark  ?     A.  With  the  Central  Road. 

Q.  Who  bills  to  you  ?     A.  The  Central  Eoad. 

Q.  From  Philadelphia  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  freight  bills  run  by  the  Central  from  Philadel- 
phia ;  you  are  sure  of  that  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  bills  from  Boston  come  from  whom  ?  A.  The  same 
source. 

Q.  The  Central  Eoad  ?  A.  We  know  no  other  road  than  the 
Central  Eoad. 

Q.  And  you  deal  exclusively  with  the  Central  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  get  your  rebates  paid  by  the_ Central  equally 
upon  your  shipments  from  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  precisely 
as  though  they  were  shipped  from  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Your  statement  of  how  much  the  rebates  amount  to,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  did  that  include  the  rebate  account  as  to 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  as  well  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  much  first  or  second  class  goods  ?  A.  Not 
much  by  the  side  of  fourth  class. 

Q.  But  you  do  ship  some  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  ship  third  class  goods ;  don't  you  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  A  considerable  quantity  of  those  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  presume,  from  the  nature  of  your  business^I  don't 
know  whether  I  am  right  or  not ;  if  I  am  not  you  will  correct 
me — that  you  ship  most  fourth  class ;  next,  your  shipments 
would  be  of  third  class ;  then  of  second  class,  and  least  of 
first ;  is  that  it  ?  A.  No  ;  I  don't  think  you  have  got  it  right ; 
I  think  it  is  a  pretty  even  thing  between  third  and  first ;  of 
second  we  haven't  much. 

Q.  What  you  ship  in  glass  come  in  first  class  ?  A.  In  glass  ? 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  is  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  your  special  rate  that  you 
will  bear  the  risks  of  the  shipments  ?  A.  Our  shipments  in 
glass  are  so  small  that  I  really  don't  know  anything  particu- 
larly about  it ;  they  are  shipped  in  the  usual  way. 
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Q.  At  the  time  this  verbal  undeistauding  was  had  between 
you  and  the  New  York  Central  Eoad,  was  there  any  under- 
standing, either  verbal  or  otherwise,  by  which  you  assumed 
the  risk  of  the  shipments  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  nothing  out  of  the 
usual  course. 

Q.  Are  there  other  grocery  houses  in  Buffalo  doing  an  ex- 
tensive business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Q.  How  many  of  them ?  A.  Large  and  small  agood  many  ; 
I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Leaving  out  what  you  would  call  the  small  ones,  how 
many  large  houses  are  there  in  Buffalo  dealing  extensively — 
what  you  would  consider  a  large  wholesale  or  jobbing  busi- 
ness ?     A.  Four  or  five,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  those  you  consider  on  a  level  with  yours,  I  suppose  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  grocery  houses  that  are  doing  a  wholesale  or 
jobbing  business  that  you  consider  a  little  below  you  as  to 
amount  or  volume  of  business  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  there  are  so 
many  small  ones. 

Q.  Are  there  twenty  or  thirty  ?     A.  There  may  be. 

Q.  1  do  not  speak  of  retail  grocers  now  ;  I  mean  jobbing 
houses  ?     A.  They  do  both — retail  and  jobbing. 

Q.  I  mean  grocer's  who  buy  their  goods  in  New  York  ;  are 
there  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  ?     A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  The  retail  grocer,  as  a  general  rule — the  man  who  does 
an  exclusively  retail  grocery  business — is  not  likely  to  buy  his 
goods  in  New  York,  is  he  ?     A.  A  good  many  do. 

Q.  Even  they  do  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  course  of  trade  around  Buffalo,  don't 
you  ?     A.  I  do  ;  some. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  here  ?  A.  All  my 
life,  pretty  much. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  proportion  is  there  of  the  business  that 
is  done  here,  as  a  jobbing  business,  as  compared  with  the 
business  that  is  done  in  New  York — of  the  grocery  business  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  ;  I"guess  the  larger  part  of  it  is  done  here. 

Q.  Of  the  jobbing  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  jobbers  do  their  business  at  New  York,  don't 
they?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  So  those  that  I  have  named,  or  rather  that  you  have 
named,  the  four  or  five  houses  on  a  level  with  yours,  and  the 
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twenty  or  thirtj'  other  jo\)bing  lionses  not  quite  as  large  as 
your  house,  they  all  would  do  their  business  at  eastern  points, 
make  their  purchases  at  eastern  points,  would  they  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  though  some  of  these  small  ones  we  have  more  or  less  to 
do  with. 

Q.  You  can  sell  them  ?  A.  Sometimes  we  can ;  it  depends 
upon  the  market,  of  course. 

Q.  A  little  upon  your  rate,  also,  doesn't  it  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
that  does  not  enter  into  it. 

Q.  You  don't  give  them  the  benefit  of  your  rate  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  we  regard  that  as  a  sort  of  a  "  find." 

Q.  Does  this  rate  cover  your  shipments,  whether  you  ship 
by  car  load  or  by  packages  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Tell  me,  please,  about  the  amount  of  your  bvisiness  in  a 
year,  about  the  amount  of  your  purchnses,  the  aggregate  of 
your  entire  business  ?     A.  Do  you  mean  the  tonnage  ? 

Q.  No  ;  the  cost,  the  value  ?  A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  our 
business  comes  from  other  sources. 

Q.  No  matter;  I  want  your  whole  busiuesj?  A.  It  may 
amount  to  a  million  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  do  your  purchases  in  Boston,  New  Yoi'k  and 
Philadelphia  amount  to — those  purchases  that  come  under  the 
special  rate — per  year?  A.  Perhaps  two-thirds;  three-quar- 
ters, I  guess  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  About  what  is  your  tonnage  that  comes  under  the 
special  rates  ?  A.  I  think  it  must  run  somewhere  about  a 
million  pounds  a  month  ;  not  far  from  that. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  tonnage  is  from  New  York 
City?  A.  You  mean  as  distinct  from  Phila.lelphia  or  Bos- 
ton ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Nine-tenths  of  it. 

Q.  And  about  what  proportion  of  your  whole  tonnage  is  in 
fourth  class  ?  A.  I  guess  three-quarters  of  it ;  I  don't  know 
as  it  is  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  year  is  the  canal  open,  so  that  you 
can  ship  by  canal  ?  A.  We  all  know  when  the  canal  opens 
and  closes. 

Q.  About  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  December,  on  an 
average  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
43 
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Q.  Seven  months  of  the  year,  by  canal,  or  eight  months? 
A.  Yes  ;  about  seven  months. 

Q.  What  are  the  freights  on  fourth  class  goods,  on  an  aver- 
age, from  New  York  to  Buffalo  by  canal  ?     A.  I  don't  know 
we  haven't  done  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  the  canal  rates  during  the  season  vary  very  much  ? 
A.  I  believe  they  do  sometimes. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  They  fluctuate  very  much,  don't  they?  A.  We  havn't  had 
any  done  in  that  way,  and  so  I  don't  know  very  much  about  it ; 
but  I  understand  that  they  have  changed,  this  summer 
considerably. 

Q.  In  the  shipment  of  grain  from  here  to  New  York,  the 
canal  rates  vary  fifty  per  cent,  in  a  season,  don't  they?  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Bobbing  up  and  down  ?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that  business. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  You,  two  years  ago,  and  at  other  times  whenever  you 
have  made  application,  have  had  the  special  rates  given  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  pretty  hard  work  to  get  them. 

Q.  Whether  the  same  rates  are  given  to  other  grocers,  if 
they  apply  for  them,  you  don't  know  ?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I 
don't  know  but  they  have  got  better  rates  than  we  have. 

Q.  There  was  no  agreement  that  that  rate  should  be  exclu- 
sive to  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  do  ship  single  packages,  don't  you?  A.  We  do 
sometimes ;  yes  sir. 

Q.  And  you  get  upon  those  shipments  your  special  rates  ? 
A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  that  special  rate,  would  your  shipments 
be  as  large  ?    A.  I  think  they  would ;  yes  sir. 

Q.  The  having  of  a  special  rate  does  not  increase  your  busi- 
ness at  all  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  it  enable  you  to  do  some  jobbing  business  that 
you  otherwise  might  not  do  ?  A.  We  don't  do  any  jobbing 
business  that  we  would  not  do  if  we  paid  full  rates. 
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Q.  So  that  it  is  not  iutthe  uaturo  of  an}  adviuitage  to  your 
business  that  those  special  rates  ave  given  ?  A.  No,  nir  ;  we 
conduct  our  business  upon  the  basis  oi  paying  lull  rates,  and 
no  body  in  our  establishment  knows  what  you  know  about  our 
rates  except  myself  and  one  other. 

Q.  Could  you  now  ship  conveniently  by  canal  as  a  matter  of 
fact  ?     A.  It  would  not  be  as  convenient  now. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  the  goods  that  you  ship  are  not  adapted 
to  canal  shipment  at  all,  are  they;  they  would  be  exposed? 
A.  Oh,  no ;  we  could  ship  them ;  there  was  a  time  when  we 
shipped  them  all  that  way. 

Q.  What  advantage  does  the  railway  shipment  afford  you  ? 
A.  Speed  ;  getting  through  quickly. 

Q.  Don't  groceries  altogether  come  by  rail,  do  they  come  at 
all  by  canal  ?     A.  Some  come  by  canal,  I  believe,  now. 

Q.  What  proportion,-  think  you,  come  by  canal  ?  A.  I  don't 
know ;  we  don't  get  any  ;  some  of  the  dealers,  I  believe,  do. 

Q.  Dealers  who  are  compelled  to  pay  fall  rates,  don't  their 
shipments  come  by  rail  to  a  large  extent  ?  A.  I  suppose 
they  do ;  I  don't  know  who  pay  special  rates  or  who  pay 
full  rates. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  market  your  goods  ;  where  are  your  cus- 
tomers ?  A.  They  are  all  sold  within  a  radius  here  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles. 

Q.  In  all  directions  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  You  make  shipments  on  the  Erie  from  here,  do  you  ? 
A.  We  do.  sometimes  ? 

Q.  Have  you  special  rates  for  your  shipments  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  special  rates  on  the  Central  for  the  shipments 
on  that  road,  from  here  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  also  informed  that  persons  who  purchase  in  Cat- 
taraugus County,  a  considerable  distance  from  Dayton,  are 
compelled  to  haul  from  Dayton,  rather  than  that  the  goods 
should  go  to  their  own  stations,  by  reason  of  some  peculiarity  in 
their  shipments ;  do  you  know  anything  about  that?  A.  No, 
sir. 
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John  Kelderhouse,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  : 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  I  am  engaged  in  running 
vessels  on  the  lakes,  and  somewhat  on  the  canal — boats. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? 
A.  About  twenty  years. 

Q.  Somewhat,  you  say,  on  the  canal?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  your  own  boats,  do  you?  A.  I  have 
boats  on  the  canal,  or  a  boat;  I  have  one,  a  steamboat,  on  the 
canal. 

Q.  Have  you  noted  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  lake 
navigation  in  recent  years  ?     A.  I  have,  materially. 

Q.  What  is  the  change ;  state  to  the  Committee,  please  ? 
A.  Our  business  has  been  very  much  depressed  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Q.  To  what  ports  do  your  vessels  run  ?  A.  They  run  to 
all  the  different  ports  on  the  chain  of  lakes  between  here  and 
Chicago  and  Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior. 

Q.  Give  us  the  different  points  ?  A.  They  run  to  Erie,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Port  Huron,  Bast  Saginaw,  Bay 
City,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  some  other  minor  ports. 

Q.  They  run  to  all  the  leading  grain  ports,  do  they?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  and  lumber  and  coal  ports. 

Q.  The  production  of  grain,  to  your  knowledge,  has  very 
largely  increased  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  at  western 
points,  hasn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  it  had. 

Q,  And.  yet,  you  say,  your  business  has  been  depressed  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  depression  of  business  ? 
A.  To  more  competing  routes  and  more  tonnage  on  the  lakes 
and  canal. 

Q.  Has  the  tonnage  outstripped  the  increased  production  ? 
A.  No  ;  the  tonnage  on  tJie  lakes  has  not. 

Q.  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railways  carry  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  graiu  than  they  did  before  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  railway  competition  has  injuriously  afi"ected 
the  water  route  ?  A.  They  have  hurt  the  water  route  materi- 
ally ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  cut  rates  from  the 
west — low  rates?     A.  I  presume  it  is  due  to  that. 
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Q.  Very  largely  due  to  that  fact  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hasn't  the  nature  of  the  transportatiou  somewhat 
changed,  also,  by  reason  of  the  railway  companies  owuing  pro- 
pellers ?  A.  I  think  it  has  ;  they  own  a  large  number  of  pro- 
pellers on  the  lakes. 

Q.  Which  railway  companies  are  those  that  own  those  large 
propellers  ?  A.  I  understaud  that  it  is  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral, or  Anchor  Line,  as  it  is  called ;  and  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  You  mean  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  Central  own  any?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  run  in  connection  with  any  that  they  control? 
A.  I  understand  that  they  run  in  connection  with  the  Western 
Transportation  ;  that  is  John  Allen's  line. 

Q.  Those  are  large  propellers,- are  they  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  very 
large  ;  they  have  the  largest  capacity  on  the  lake. 

Q.  How  much  capital  does  one  of  those  propellers  repre- 
sent?    A.  The  cost  of  them. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  They  cost  from  $50,000  to  $125,000  or 
$130,000,  and  perhaps  more  ;  but  I  should  think  from  $50,000 
to  $125,000  would  cover  it. 

Q.  Apiece  ?     A.  Apiece ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  propellers  carry  mainly,  do  they  not,  through 
freights?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  do  carry  some  local. 

Q.  But  the  major  part  of  their  business  is  through  freights  ? 
A.  A  great  deal  of  through  freights  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  run  from  definite  ports — Chicago  or  Milwaukee — to 
Buffalo,  discharge  at  the  elevator  and  cany  through  freight ; 
is  that  it?     A.  They  do  in  great  measure  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  that  affected  the  local  shipping?  A.  It  has 
affected  the  canal  in  a  great  measure  here ;  they  have  taken  off 
a  great  deal  of  the  freight  right  through. 

Q.  How  has  it  affected  the  local  shipping — shipping  owned 
here  locally — the  small  shippers?     A.  Here,  at  Buffalo? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  presume  it  has  affected  that  a  great  deal;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  called  the  free  marine,  how  has  it  affected  that? 
A.  That  is  individuals  running  their  own  vessels  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  It  has  hurt  it  materially  ;  that  is,  I  think  so. 
Q.  Can  you  state  to  this  Committee  to  what  degree  you 
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think  the  business  has  been  impaired  from  those  two  causes — 
the  cutting  of  railway  rates  from  western  points,  and  the 
other  cause,  this  ownership  of  the  propellers  by  the  railways 
or  their  being  controlled  by  the  railways  in  propeller  lines?  A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  can  tell,  really,  the  cause ;  I  know  that  the 
competition  has  been  so  great  that  we  have  lost  money  run- 
ning our  vessels  right  along  for  three  or  four  years  past. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railway  compauies  must  have  lost 
money  by  running  theirs?  A.  I  should  judge  so,  the  way 
they  have  carried  it  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  run  thoir  vessels  with  any  greater  economy  than 
you  do  yours  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  they  could  run  with  any 
greater  degree  of  economy  tlian  I  could  run  a  vessel;  I  doa't 
think  they  could. 

Q.  How  has  the  canal  transportation  been  affected  by  this 
cutting  of  rates  from  western  points?  A.  It  has  been  affected 
so  that  they  have  not  made  any  money  ;  they  have  been  losing 
money  on  the  canal ;  the  rate  has  been  so  low,  they  could 
not  pay  expenses  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Has  canal  boating  been  a  profitable  occupation  within 
the  last  five  years  ?     A.  It  has  not. 

Q.  Has  it  been  sufficiently  profitable  to  enable  the  boatman 
to  replace  his  boat  as  it  wears  out  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  he  could  not 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  boat ;  he  (;ould  wear  it  out  and  he 
would  not  have  money  enough  to  build  another  with  ;  that  is 
my  judgment. 

Q.  Assuming  that  he  lives  as  economically  as  possible,  and 
has  a  fair  share  of  business,  he  could  not  earn  within  the  past 
five  years  money  enough  to  enable  him  to  replace  his  boat ;  or 
within  any  period  in  which  it  would  be  recjuired  to  replace  his 
boat,  he  would  be  unable  to  replace  his  boat  in  the  event  of  its 
wearing  out ;  is  that  your  opinion  ?  A.  That  is  my  judgment 
of  the  thing  that  they  could  not. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true,  that  to  a  large  extent,  the  equipment  of  the 
canal,  as  to  boats,  has  been  impaired  for  that  very  reason,  that 
as  boats  were  worn  out,  they  could  not  be  replaced  out  of  the 
earnings?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  has  been  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  fact  ?  A.  I  cannot  attri- 
bute it  to  anything  else  only  that  there  has  been  so  many 
competing  routes,  that  they  have  carried  their  freight  so  low 
that  they  have  all  lost  money. 
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Q.  The  competinp;  railways  you  mean  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Railroads    competing   with    the   canal?      A.  Bailroads 
competing  with  the  canal. 

Q.  Why  is  it,  think  you,  that  there  are  no  local  boats  now  ? 
A.  No  what  ? 

Q.  No  local  boats,  from  local  points  to  local  points  ?  A. 
On  the  canal  ? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  don't  know  why  there  is  not ;  I  suppose  be- 
cause they  send  it  by  rail ;  I  don't  know  any  other  way  ;  they 
do  send  local  freight,  that  is,  boats  load  here  to  go  to  Lock- 
port  and  to  Rochester ;  that,  they  have  done  ;  I  have  sent 
boats  there  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  Is  there  any  line  of  boats  that  will  distribute  freight 
along  the  line  of  the  canal,  as  the  railroad  does  ?  A.  I  think 
there  is  on  the  up  freights ;  they  most  always  do  ;  I  could  not 
swear  positively  that  they  do,  but  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  On  their  westbound  freights  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  their 
westbound  freights. 

Q.  Isn't  that  because  they  would  earn  nothing  if  they  did 
not  take  them  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  canal  boats  that  comes  thmugh 
westbound  empty,  as  compared  with  the  pi'oportion  that  goes 
eastbound  ?     A.  Really,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Don't  the  bulk  of  the  canal  boats  return  empty  and  go 
laden?  A.  I  should  think  likely  there  were  more  go  light  than 
loaded,  west. 

Q.  They  all  go  loaded  east  ?  A.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
they  do  ;  they  would  go  loaded  east  ;  they  would  not  go 
light. 

Q.  And  they  run  light  west  ?  A.  A  good  many  do  ;  I  have 
seen  them  go  light,  and  a  good  many  loaded  ;  they  don't  load 
them  as  full  as  they  would  going  east. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  about  half  go  back  empty  ?  A.  I 
should  think  that  there  was  that,  or  more. 

Q.  And  that  the  other  half,  when  laden  at  all,  would  be 
laden  very  light?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  partly  laden;  they  would  be 
no  more  than  half  laden. 

Q.  So  that  the  westbound  tonnage  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
eastbound  tonnage  ?     A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  a  canal  boat  fully  laden,  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York,  at  the  ])resent  rate  ?  A.  They  get  very 
good  rates,  now — the  gross  earnings  ? 
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Q.  The  gross  earninp;s  ?  A.  They  would  be  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars;  it  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  boat. 

Q.  That  would  be  its  present  earnings?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  earnings  in  the  spring,  when  navigation 
opened,  and  the  cut  rates  prevailed  by  the  railways  ?  A.  They 
would  be  about  half  that  rate,  that  is,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  or  four  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  The  expenses  of  a  canal  boat  are  about  the  same?  A. 
Yes  ;  about  the  same  ;  they  increase  a  little  in  expense  during 
the  fall  of  the  year — a  trifle ;  wages  are  a  little  higher ;  the 
tolls  are  the  same,  but  the  wages  are  a  little  higher. 

Q.  It  bears  no  proportion  does  it,  to  the  increased  earniiag 
capacity  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  freight  rated  ?  A. 
Oh,  no  ;  nothing. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  canal  boatman  can  earn  so  much  more 
now  than  he  could  before?  A.  I  can't  attribute  it  to  anything 
else,  only  the  supply  and  demand  that  has  governed  it ;  there 
is  now  a  wonderful  demand  for  tonnage. 

Q.  Js  it  not,  also,  that  western  freight  rates  have  been  main- 
tained b}'  the  railways  ?  A.  I  tbinlv  that  has  uomething  to  do 
with  it ;  if  they  were  carrying  now  at  the  low  rates  they  did 
the  forepart  of  the  season,  it  would  go  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Go  west  ?     A.  No,  east  from  the  west. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  it  that  determines  the  rate  upon  the  canal  ?  A. 
Supply  and  demand,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  determina- 
tion, the  fixing  of  the  rate  of  transportation  on  the  canal  ? 

A.  We  have  men  on  the  dock  here  that  load  these  boats  as  a 
general  thing  ;  and  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  fixing 
these  rates. 

Q!  In  a  season  of  plenty,  when  there  is  a  demand  for  carriage, 
the  rates  go  up,  do  they  not?  A.  Yes  ;  when  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  grain,  lumber,  &c.,  going  east  and  boats  are  scarce, 
freights  invariably  go  up. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  the  toll  upon  the  canal  influence  or 
afi^'ect  the  cost  of  transportation  upon  the  canal?   A.  I  presume 
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it  affects  it— that  is  my  iclea  of  it — to  the  amouut  of  the  toll  paid; 
that  is  about  all ;  if  there  was  not  any  toll  and  the  eaual  was 
free,  they  could  carry  just  that  much  cheaper  it  may  be;  a 
cent  a  bushel  about  on  wheat,  I  presume ;  I  don't  doubt  but 
what  freights  would  get  just  as  high — that  is  my  idea  about 
it — without  tolls  as  they  do  with  ;  I  think  they  would  go  just  as 
high  when  the  supply  and  demand  would  govern — when  there 
was  a  wonderful  demand  for  boats. 

Q.  They  could  of  course  carry  just  as  much  cheaper  as  the 
amount  of  toll  taken  off?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  aggregate  amount  of  freight  would  not  be  affect- 
ed at  all,  but  would  be  governed  by  the  supply  and  demand  ? 
A.  That  is  my  idea  about  it. 

Q.  Cannot  the  railroads,  at  a  profit,  cairy  freight  so  low, 
that,  all  things  taken  into  consideration — I  mean  rapidity  of 
transit,  &c.,  that  the  canal  cannot  compste  with  them?  A.  I 
could  not  answer  that ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  man- 
agement of  railroads. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  the  reason  why  the  car- 
riage had  gone  from  the  canals  was  because  of  the  low  rates 
for  which  freight  was  carried  by  other  routes  ;  and  that  these 
other  routes  were  carrying  it  at  a  loss?  A.  I  thought  they 
were  carrying  it  at  a  loss  ;  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were  or  not. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  in  order  that  the  railroads  may 
take  freight  away  from  the  canal  they  must  carry  it  at  a  loss  ; 
is  that  my  understanding  of  your  testimony  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is 
my  judgment  about  the  thing — that  the  railroads  would  have 
to  carry  at  a  loss,  because  I  think  the  canals  can  carry  it 
as  cheap  as  the  railroads,  or  cheaper. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sterne,  you  said  that  the  business  of 
the  canals  had  been  damaged  by  the  railroads  ?  A.  Been 
damaged? 

Q.  Yes,  been  reduced  ;  the  boatmen  cannot  supply  their 
boats  ;  they  have  a  harder  time  than  they  did  before  the 
railway  was  built  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  said  the  railroads 
destroyed  it. 

Q.  Damaged,  I  said?     A.  Or  damaged  it;  it  is  that  compe- 
tition has  ruined  the  business. 
4A 
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Q.  It  has  ruined  the  stage  coach  business,  hasn't  it  ?  A.  I 
don't  know,  sir  ;  I  dou't  kuow  anything  abpat  the  stage  coach 
business. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ride  in  a  stage  ?     A.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  a  railroad  is  built  between  two  towns,  nine  hun- 
dred miles  apart,  formerly  between  those  two  towns  there  was 
a  fine  stage  route,  wasn't  there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  has  disappeared,  hasn't  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it 
has. 

Q.  The  sailing  craft  on  the  •  lakes  are  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  steam  craft,  aren't  they?  A.  No,  sir;  we  have  got 
about  as  many  sailing  craft  on  the  lake  as  we  ever  had,  I  think. 

Q.  Not  in  proportion,  have  you  ?  A.  There  are  more  steam- 
ers ;  but  I  think  we  have  as  many  sailing  craft  on  the  lake  now 
as  we  ever  had,  or  more. 

Q.  The  proportion  of  steamers  is  rapidly  increasing  over 
sailing  vessels?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Richmond  that  the  sailing  craft 
will  have  to  disappear  substantially  from  the  lake,  and  the 
whole  ti'afficbe  done,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  by  steamers  ?  A.  It  is 
working  that  way  ;  I  don't  know ;  I  have  an  idea  that  sailing 
craft  can  be  run  and  fi  eights  can  be  carried  as  cheaply  by  it  as 
they  can  by  steam;  not  as  rapidly,  but  as  cheaply,  I  say. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  How  many  canal  boats  do  you  own  ?     A.  I  own  one. 

Q.  How  many  vessels  on  the  lakes?     A.  I  control  some  six. 

Q.  Whom  are  they  owned  by  ?     A.  I  own  the  most  of  them. 

Q.   What  are  they,  steam  or  sail  ?     A.  They  are  all  sail. 

Q.  In  what  trade  are  they  engaged?  A.  They  are  engaged 
in  the  grain,  coal  and  lumber,  and  iron  ore  trades. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  grain  trade?  A. 
I  have  got  four  that  are  engaged  in  the  grain  trade. 

Q.  Where  do  those  engaged  in  the  lumber,  coal'  and  iron 
trades  run  to  ?  A.  They  lun  from  Saginaw  to  Buffalo,  and 
from  }jake  Superior  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  They  are  not  brought  much  in  competition,  then,  with 
rail  ti'affio  ?     A.  Not  much  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Your  grain  vessels,  I  suppose,  run  to  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, and  the  grain  ports  on  the  Lake  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  for  a  canal  boat  to  go  from  here  to 
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New  York  and  back,  laden  with  grain  aiid  fre'.L^ht  back,  nr 
empty,  ordinarily  ;  give  me  the  average  time  '?  A.  You  mean 
a  horse  boat? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  My  impression  would  be,  it  would  take  them 
with  the  detention  they  have  in  New  York  some  twenty-five 
days  on  an  average. 

Q.  And  most  of  the  boats  are  propelled  by  horse-power  ? 
A.  Most  of  them  are  ;  this  one  I  have  is  a  Steamer. 

Q.  How  many  steam  canal  boats  have  you  now  that  are  run- 
niDg  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  in  all?  A.  I  don't  know  ; 
I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  About  how  many  ?     A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  tell. 

Q.  Give  me  an  approximate  number  ?  A.  I  should  think 
there  may  be  tAveuty-live,  but  still  I  don't  tell  it  for  a  fact,  I 
don't  know  ;  I  should  think  there  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five. 

Q  How  long  would  it  take  a  steam  canal  boat  to  run  through 
to  New  YorK  and  back,  making  the  trip — the  usual  time  ?  A. 
I  should  think  it  would  take  them  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
days,  with  ordinarily  good  luck. 

Q.  How  many  boats  are  there  on  the  canal,  of  a'l  classes? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Approximate  to  it  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  capacity,  in  grain,  of  a  canal  boat? 
A.  I  should  think  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  hundred  is  about  the  average  capr.city. 

Q.  Seventy-five  to  eighty  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  ?  A.  I 
should  think  that  was  about  the  average  capacity;  some  would 
carry  more  and  others  less. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  freight  on  giain,  take  it  through  the 
.season  ;  from  what  to  what  does  it  run  ;  give  me  the  minimum 
and  maximum  rate  this  season?  A.  This  year,  I  think,  they 
were  down  as  low  as  four  and  one-half  on  wheat,  and  they  are 
up  now  to  nine  and  one-quarter  per  bushel. 

Q.  Does  that  rate  of  freight  that  you  speak  of  include 
insurance  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  to  pay  insurance  on  the 
cargo. 

Q.  It  does  not  include  interest  on  the  capital  invested  while 
in  transit?     A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  A  railroad   train  of  forty  cars,  from  Buffalo,   \\ill  carry 
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about  two  canal  boat  loads,  or  tliree?  A.  About  two  canal 
boat  loads,  I  should  judge  ;  more  or  less. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a  train  of  cars,  starting  from 
Buffalo,  to  arrive  at  New  York  ?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  outside  ?  A.  I 
haven't  shipped  any  by  rail,  so  I  won't  say  ;  that  is,  no  grain. 

Q.  Assuming  that  it  takes  four  daysfor  a  train  of  cars  to  go 
to  New  York  and  back,  and  a  canal  boat  twenty-eight  days, 
the  railroad  would  make  seven  trips  while  the  canal  boat  makes 
one  ?     A.  Yes  ;  if  they  went  right  along  they  would. 

Q.  And  if  a  train  took  two  boat  loads  to  a  canal  boat's  one, 
they  would  take  double  the  amount,  which  would  be  about 
fourteen  times  as  much  in  twenty-eight  days'as  would  be  taken 
by  the  canal  boat  ?  A.  Providing  they  go  as  fast  as  you  say ; 
I  don't  know  that  they  would. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  advantage  in  a  speedy  transit,  for  in- 
stance, from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ?  A.  Sometimes  it  would 
be  an  advantage  and  sometimes  it  would  be  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  I  meau  to  a  business  man  engaged  in  dealing;  isn't  it 
better  to  know  that  you  can  send  forward  and  meet  your 
property  and  present  market  rather  than  take  a  contingency? 
A.  We  would  suppose  so,  as  a  general  thing  ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  sometimes  it  would  be  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  There  is  no  insurance  to  be  paid  in  transit  by  rail,  I  sup- 
pose ?     A.  I  understand  not. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  large  advantage  in  the  saving  of  interest 
or  opportunity  to  turn  over  your  capital?  A.  Yes;  you  can 
turn  it  over  much  oftener. 

Q.  What  effect  upon  the  value  of  grain  here  does  the  low 
freight  upon  the  lake  have?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  kuow 
as  it  lias  any  effect  on  it,  because  it  is  supply  and  demand 
there,  again,  that  affect  it ;  sometimes  with  the  lowest  freights 
we  have  the  lowest  market  here,  and  sometimes  with  the  high- 
est rates  we  have  the  highest  market. 

Q.  Do  you  think  wheat  will  cost  as  much  in  New  York  City 
if  freights  are  but  ten  cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on  a 
bushel,  as  if  they  were  fifty  cents  ?  A.I  think  wheat  would 
cost  more;  but  I  don't  think  it  has  anything  to  do,  as  a  general 
thing,  with  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  market. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  regulates  the  price  of  freight,  say  from 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  New  York,  on  grain  ?  A.  It  is  the 
supply  and  demand. 
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Q.  Where  is  thu  demand  made?  A.  The  demand  is  made 
at  Chicago. 

Q.  The  demand  for  grain  ?     A.  In  Europe,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Where  is  the  supply  furnished  ?  A.  The  supply  is  fur- 
nished in  the  western  states. 

Q.  Isn't  it  apparent  to  anyone  that  the  lesser  the  freights, 
the  more  would  be  received  for  grain,  or  else  the  product 
would  be  furnished  cheaper  to  the  purchaser  ?  A.  Yes ;  it 
would  be  furnished  cheaper,  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  would  not 
be  always ;  it  would  not  follow  that  we  would  get  more  for  the 
grain  always,  because  the  supply  and  demand  governs  the 
price. 

Q.  It  would  have  the  effect  to  make  the  grain  cheaper,  at  the 
point  of  shipment  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  in  New  York  City  the  consumer  would  get  his 
property  cheaper  if  the  freights  were  low  than  he  would  if  the 
freights  were  high  between  that  place  and  the  points  of  pro- 
duction ?     A.  He  would  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  by  a  gentleman  here,  that  the  consump- 
tion is  larger  in  England  ;  that  we  can  sell  grain  cheaper  in 
Europe  than  they  can  sell  it  from  other  sources  of  supply  in 
Europe,  and  that  creates  a  foreign  market  for  our  production  ; 
does  it  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene': 

Q.  The  price  of  grain,  according  to  your  opinion,  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  demand  for  it  everywhere  ?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  any  local  or  special  demand,  but  ohe  general  de- 
mand ?     A.  The  general  demand. 

Q.  Now,  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  supplied  is  dependent 
not  upon  any  local  or  special  rate,  but  the  general  rate ;  isn't 
it  ?    A.  That  would  govern  it. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  were  made  to  David  Dows  &  Co.  a 
special  rate,  or  to  any  half  a  dozen  firms,  a  special  rate  for 
their  shipmir'nts,  that  would  not  lessen,  would  it,  the  general 
cost  or  the  price?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  would  not  affect  it  in  the  least  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it  would 
not  make  any  difference;  they  would  get  so  much  more. 

Q.  They  would  make  so  much  more  money,  or  they  could 
afford  to  give  the  producer  so  much  more  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  price  would  not  be  affected  in  the  least  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 
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Q.  If  any  particular  line  of  rail  gives  to  any  particnlar 
locality  an  advantage  and  puts  another  locality  to  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  thus  affects  the  freight  rate  by  making  a  very  low 
freight  rate  as  to  a  particular  locality,  that  would  n:)t  affect 
the  general  price  of  grain  the  world  over,  would  it  ?  A.  Not  a 
bit. 

Q.  That  would  simply  be  an  individual  hardship,  or  an  indi- 
vidual profit  ?     A.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  hardship  to  a  locality  or  a  profit  to  a  locality? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  How  do  freight  rates  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
between  here  and  Chicago,  by  water,  compare  with  tho.'^e  by 
rail  ?  A.  They  have  run  very  low  so  far  this  season,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  by  water 
what  they  have  been  by  rail,  have  they  ?  A.  I  guess  at  one 
time  the  rail  rates  were  lowest,  take  it  through ;  I  think,  at 
any  time  the  rail  rates  have  been  about  as  low  as  the  water 
route. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  wheat  now,  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo, 
by  water?  A.  6j  on  wheat  to  Buffalo,  now,  they  were  yester- 
day; I  don't  know  what  they  are  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  wheat  being  carx-ied  by  rail  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  now  at  6 j  ?  A.  I  doubt  whether  you  could 
get  it  carried  here  ;  they  carry  it  through  for  less,  I  guess,  the 
through  rate  ;  but,  I  guess,  to  Buffalo  they  wouldn't  carry  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  by  rail  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  now  what  it  is. 

Q.  The  through  rate  is  thirty  cents  a  hundred  now  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  which  would  be  about  nine  cents  a 
bushel  pro  "ata  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  ;  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage, then,  in  favor  of  the  water  route  of  one-third?  A.  I 
think  that  is  about  the  rate ;  the  water  rate  now  is  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  cents,  through,  by  lake  and  canal. 

Q.  Seventeen  cents  ?  A.  Seventeen  or  eighteen,  along  there, 
per  bushel. 

Q.  So  that  the  rail  rate  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  canal 
and  water  rate  ?     A.  Now  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Tiiirty  cents  ;  no,  sir  ;  just  the  same  ;    thirty 
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cents  a  hundred  would  be  just  the  same;  eighteen  cents  a 
bushel,  as  near  as  you  can  got  it. 

Q.  The  rate  now  is  twenty  cents  by  the  bushel  ?  A.  You 
said  thirty  cents  a  hundied;  that  would  be  eighteen  cents. 

Q.  But  by  the  bushel  it  is  twenty  cents  ;  you  say  about  seven- 
teen by  water?  A.  It  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  ;  I  think  it  is 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  ;  about  eighteen  cents. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  time  by  water  from  Chicago  to  New 
York— the  ayeiyge  time?  A.  I  should  think,  steam  and  canal 
it  would  take  somewhere  iu  the  neighborhood  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  days. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  get  it  four  days'  time  from  Chicago 
and  ten  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  eight  to  ten  days. 

Q.  And  by  rail,  in  about  a  quartei'  of  the  time?  A.  I  pre- 
sume so ;  yes,  sir. 

By  jVIr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  special  advantage  that  it  is  to  any 
body  in  the  United  States,  that  the  Euro2:)eau  consumer  should 
get  his  gvain  or  his  flour  ten  rents  :i  Imndced  cheaper  than  he 
would  be  required  to  Y)ay  if  freight  rates  were  maintained  ? 
A.  I  know  nothing  ;  no",  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lakikg  : 

Q.  Suppose  the  foreign  consumer  couldbny  his  grain  five  cents 
abushel  cheaper  by  the  Baltic  or  Black  Seaports,  laid  down  in 
Liverpool,  than  he  could  buy  that  kind  of  grain  rai-sed  in  the 
western  states,  where  do  you  think  he  would  buy  it?  A.  If 
they  got  equally  as  gooil  grain  they  would  buy  it  there,  most 
hkely,  if  they  could  get  enougli  ol  it. 

liidianl  Bully fiiora,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follow-^ : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  I  suppose  I  would  be  called 
a  pork  packer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  pork  packing?  A. 
Forty  years. 

Q.'  Where?    A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  large  poik  packing  establish- 
ments in  the  western  states?  A.  I  have  visited  them  at  dif- 
ferent times. 
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Q.  Do  you  consider  Buffalo  as  favorable  a  point  for  your 
business  as  any  point  west  or  east  of  you,  if  freight  rates  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  are  as  favorable  as  they  are  from  other 
points  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  investment  did  you  make  in  pork  pack- 
ing here  in  the  way  of  building  establishments,  etc.  ?  A.  Five 
years  ago  I  put  up  an  establishment  as  good  as  I  could  put  it 
up — all  the  improvements — at  a  cost  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  as  complete  an  establishment  as 
those  western  pork  packers?  A.  I  claim,  in  some  things, 
superior. 

Q.  And  in  other  things  at  least  equal  ?     A.  Equal. 

Q.  Have  you  noted  any  differences  or  change  in  business 
within  the  five  years  that  you  have  put  up  your  establish- 
ment? A.  At  the  time  I  put  up  the  building  I  thought  I  could 
pack  some  for  the  New  York  market,  and  I  haven't  seen  a 
week  since  my  building  has  been  finished,  that  I  could  com- 
pete with  the  western  people. 

Q.  You  dou't  ship  to  New  York,  in  consequence  of  that, 
much,  do  you?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  make  a  practice  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  driven  out  of  the  New  York  market,  you  say,  by 
western  shippers  ?     A.  T  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  that  due  to  ?  A.  The  small  freight  from  Chi- 
cago and  the  large  freight  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  special  contract  with  the  railway? 
A.  No ;  .1  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  application  for  one  ?  A.  No,  I  have 
not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  on  application  to  Mr.  Goodman  at 
any  time,  and  telling  him  that  you  could  not  ship  because  of 
the  high  rates  from  Buffalo,  he  would  have  given  you  a 
special  rate  ?     A.  No  ;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  to  the  Brie  Eailway 
Company?     A.  "So,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  an  application  to  Mr.  Yilas  or  Mr. 
Blanchard,  you  could  get  a  special  rate  ?  A.  A  special  rate 
for  how  long  a  time  do  you  mean — a  continuation  or  only  for 
a  car  load  ? 

Q.  For  whatever  you  wanted?  A.  At  different  times  we 
have  had  a  special  rate  for  a  special  shipment,  by  the  Central 
and  probably  the  Erie. 
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Q.  That  would  last  simply  for  the  shipment?  A.  Simply 
for  that  shipment. 

Q.  How  would  that  vary  from  the  regular  rate  ?  A.  Two 
and  one  half  to  five  cents  ;  and  I  think  at  one  time  seven  and 
one  half  cents. 

Q.  Was  it  more  frequently  tAvo  and  one  half  than  five  ?  A. 
I  think  five  would  be  the  nearest. 

Q.  If  the  rates  had  been  maintained  from  western  points  to 
the  east,  and  Buffalo  had  had  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  dis- 
tance from  New  York,  could  you  have  shipped  to  New  York 
successfully  in  competition  with  the  western  pork  packers  ? 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  the  New  York  Central  Railway  Cordpany  had  made  a 
contract  with  you  by  virtue  of  which  they  had  agreed  that 
they  would  give  you  on  east  bound  New  York  freight,  a  rate 
or  price  of  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  current  all  rail  through 
rate  "via  the  route  of  the  party  of  the  first  part" — which 
means  the  New  York  Central — from  Chicago  to  New  York  at 
the  time  of  shipment  from  Buffalo,  could  you  then  have  suc- 
cessfully competed  with  the  New  York  shipper  ?  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  if  the  State  were  to  make  such  a  contract  for  you 
for  all  time  with  the  railways  of  this  State,  could  you  then 
carry  on  your  business  with  success  ?  A.  I  would  be  willing 
to  take  my  chances. 

Q.  You  could  then  do  successfully  a  business  which  now 
you  are  not  permitted  to  do  by  reason  of  the  railway  discrim- 
inations against  you  ?  A.  It  retards  me  to  a  certain  extent ; 
my  business  is  not  all  New  York  business  ;  my  business  is  sup- 
plying a  good  deal  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  the  surrounding 
country,  what  I  have  aimed  at ;  but  I  am  beat  at  that  I  find 
too  ;  I  will  say  one  thing  about  my  facilities  for  doing  business, 
to  give  a  little  idea  that  I  have  as  good  facilities  as  there  are  in 
the  world,  in  one  article  especially  ;  I  have  one  customer  in 
Chicago  that  takes  six  tierces  of  my  lard  every  Wednesday ;  he 
pays  the  current  rate  here  and  pays  the  fi  eight  from  here  to 
Chicago  ;  now  there  must  be  something  in  my  facilities  for 
making  lard  superior  to  some  other  folks. 

Q.  Does  that  lard  find  its  way  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ? 
A.  No,  it  is  consumed  there  ;  it  is  for  one  special  trade ;  I 
have  sold  him  as  much  as  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  in  two 
years. 

45 
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A.  That  is  because  of  tlie  superior  quality  of  the  article  ? 
A.  I  say  I  have  facilities  for  carrying  on  business  equal  to  any- 
body in  the  world. 

Q.  The  article  that  you  manufacture,  is  that  called  fourth 
class  when  carried  for  freight  ?  A.  For  freight ;  I  understand 
so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find,  or  do  you  experience  any  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  railways  as  to  the  livestock  trans- 
portation here  as  compared  with  eastern  points  ?  A.  I  have 
never  got  inside  the  ring  to  find  out  what  other  folks  did  do  ;  I 
paid  32^  cents  a  hundred  for  hogs,  last  spring,  to  come  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  ;  at  the  same  time  the  notice  in  the  paper 
was  that  they  were  getting  the  net  product  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool  for  40  cents  ;  and  there  is  a  fifth  of  my  part  of  the 
hogs  about  the  same  as  thrown  away  ;  so  I  was  paying  very 
near  as  much  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  as  the  Chicago  people 
were  paying  to  Liverpool. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  published  rate  was  ?  A.  40  cents 
to  Liverpool. 

Q.  What  was  the  published  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
at  the  same  time  ?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  heard  it  stated 
at  15  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  You  paid  how  much  ?  A.  From  Chicago  to  Buffalo  32J 
cents  for  the  live  hog. 

Q.  As  against  15  for  the  hog  product  ?  A.  So  I  was  told ; 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  when  this  15  cent  rate  was  ?  A. 
The  40  cents  I  saw  published  in  the  papers  last  spring,  at  the 
time  I  was  receiving  those  hogs  and  paying  32^  cents. 

Q.  You  haven't  seen  any  15  cent  rate  published  ?  A.  I  didn't 
say  that  I  knew  that. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  any  discrimination  as  to  your  pro- 
duct as  to  the  neighborhood  of  Buffalo,  on  rail  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?  A.  In  the  early  part  of  last  month  I  sold 
some  lard  to  go  to  Syracuse  to  a  party  and  delivered  it,  and  he 
ordered  a  second  shipment ;  and  I  have  established  a  rule  some 
time  that  I  don't  send  many  bills  out — fill  second  orders — with- 
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out  the  former  one  is  paid ;  so  I  iillecl  the  order  and  shipped  the 
lard  in  my  own  name,  with  a  sight  draft  attached  to  the  bill  of 
lading,''and  the  parties  that  the  lard  was  for  got  notice  that  the 
lard  was  there,  and  they  prevailed  on  the  railway  company  to 
give  it  up,  and  they  paid  their  usual  freight  on  lard  that  had 
come  from  me,  but  they  had  a  special  rate ;  it  was  20  or  25 
tierces  of  lard — I  don't  remember  which  now,  but  it  was  one 
or  the  other — and  they  demanded  three  dollars  and  five  cents 
more  because  it  was  shipped  in  my  name,  and  they  had  to  pay 
it ;  the  parties  made  a  draft  on  me  for  three  dollars  and  five 
cents,  but  I  did  not  pay  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  the  special  rate  ?  A.  I  did  not  get  the 
special  rate. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  You  did  not  'ask  for  it  either  ?  A.  I  did  not ;  I  was 
sending  20  tierces  of  lard  to  Syracuse  ? 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  party  at  Syracuse  ?     A.  Grouse  &  Walrath- 

Q.  Do  you  remember  other  instances  as  to  other  localities 
either  on  the  Central  or  the  Erie  Railway  where  you  have 
been  discriminated  against  as  compared  with  other  shippers  ? 
A.  I  can  make  a  statement  of  this  kind,  that  when  the  usual 
freight  was  20  cents,  they  let  me  down  to  ITg,  and  I  found  my 
neighbors  had  got  it  at  15  ;  then  they  let  me  down  to  15,  and 
then  I  found  my  neighbors  had  got.it  for  12^  ;  I  know  several 
of  those  gentlemen ;  I  know  Mr.  Laning  pretty  well ;  I  know 
most  of  those  gentlemen  that  are  connected  with  the  road  ;  I 
am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  several  of  them,  and  I  sup- 
posed 1  was  being  treated  the  same  as  any  other  gentleman, 
but  I  found  otherwise ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  your  neighbors,  you  speak  of  people  in 
your  own  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Dold,  for  instance  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  you  should  have  been 
treated  any  different  from  what  they  were  ?  A.  I  can't 
tell. 

Q.  You  are  as  good  a  citizen,  and  you  pay  your  taxes  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  has  this  discriminatiou  affected  the  business  that 
you  are  engaged  in?  A.  I  don't  think  I  can  change  it  from 
what  I  said  in  the  first  place  ;  I  couldn't  see  that  I  could  use 
my  packing  house  to  an  advantage  to  slaughter  meat  for  the 
New  York  market. 

Q.  Has  that  diminished  the  amount  of  your  packing?  A.  I 
don't  think  I  could  answer  that  question  altogether;  it  has 
kept  me  from  increasing  it ;  probably  I  am  doing  as  much  or 
more  than  I  have  ever  done. 

Q.  It  keeps  you  from  increasing  it  ?  A.  It  kept  me  from  in- 
creasing it,  which  I  had  expected  to.  do  when  I  built  my  pack- 
ing house. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  matter  in  your  own  mind  in  relation  to 
freight  discrimination,  as  to  which  you  have  not  been  specially 
interrogated,  you  can  state  it  to  the  Committee  as  though  I  had 
put  the  question  ?     A.  I  don't  know  of  anything  more. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  In  your  branch  of  trade  you  have  facilities  and  information 
which  enables  you  to  make  a  superior  grade  of  articles  a  good 
deal  ?     A.  I  claim  that  I  have. 

Q.  For  instance,  take  the  article  of  hams,  your  hams  bring 
the  highest  price  in  the  market  ?  A.  I  have  had  a  fair  price 
for  hams  all  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  lead  of  the  trade  here  ?  A.  I  have 
had. 

Q.  And  in  the  article  of  lard  ?  A.  And  in  the  article  of 
lard. 

Q.  The  articles  that  you  manufacture,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a 
superior  quality  ?     A.  I  claim  that  they  are. 

Q.  You  manufacture  very  largely  during  the  season,  of 
sausages,  and  things  of  that  sort  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  the  BuUymore 
sausages  are  sold  all  over. 

Q.  You  substantially  lead  the  trade  in  the  quality  of  your 
articles  ?     A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  You  have  not  directed  your  business  to  securing  what 
might  be  termed  an  export  trade  for  the  ordinary  grades  of 
pork?     A.  I  have  not  tried  for  that ;  no. 

Q.  You  have  applied  yourself  to  making  what  might  be 
termed  a  superior  article?  A.  And  calculated  that  I  should 
increase  my  business. 
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Q.  For  those  wlio  wanted  a  superior  article  ?     A.  Yes,  sir 
and  this  discrimination  of  freights  has  beat  ns  all. 

Q.  Do  you  export  anything  ;  have  you  any  customers  on  the 
other  side,  in  Europe  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  connected  with  the  export  trade  at  all  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  quantity  do  you  sell  in  New  York  each  year? 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Give  me  some  idea  ?  A.  For  some  years  I  have  not  sent 
a  dollar's  worth  there,  except  by  the  express  folks ;  I  have 
been  shut  out  of  New  York  by  this  discrimination  of  freights. 

Q.  About  how  many  car  loads  per  year  do  you  send  to  New 
York?  A.  "When  I  did  not  send  a  dollar's  worth  I  did  not 
send  much  of  a  car  load. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  last  year ;  for  the  last  five  years  ?  A. 
For  the  last  year  I  don't  know  as  I  sent  three  car  loads,  and 
this  year  I  may  possibly  have  sent  twenty. 

Q.  And  some  years  not  any?     A.  And  some  years  not  any. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  to  Baltimore  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  to  Philadelphia  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  to  Boston  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  sold  to  go  to  these 
different  places  at  different  times. 

Q.  Your  business  is  confined  to  supplying  localities  in  every 
direction  from  Buffalo,  outside  of  Canada ;  I  suppose  as  much 
west  as  east?     A.  I  have  sent  hams  to  Salt  Lake. 

Q.  Wherever  a  demand  for  a  superior  article  comes,  that  is 
your  class  of  customers  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side  asked  you,  supposing  you 
could  get  your  freights  to  New  York  at  47  per  cent,  of  the 
freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  if  you  could,  on  that  pro 
rata  rate,  compete  and  send  your  product  to  New  York  to 
advantage  ?     A.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  I  could  not. 

Q.  That  47  per  cent,  is  14  cents  a  hundred  from  here  on  the 
rate  to-day,  30  cents  ;  now,  suppose  to  that  14  cents  a  hundred 
you  add  3  cents  for  the  terminal  charges,  which  would  make 
17  cents,  and  5  cents,  as  in  the  oase  supposed  is  paid  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  to  carry  property  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls,  a 
hundred,  which  would  make  22  cents  as  the  rate  from  Buffalo  ; 
do  you  think  you  could  send  fourth  class  property  with  ad- 
vantage to  New  York,  paying  for  the  whole  22  cents  a  hun- 
dred ?  A.  If  1  could  get  my  stock  from  the  west  at  the  same 
pro  rata  as  they  are  getting  it  to  New  York. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  stand  the  local  rate,  no  matter 
how  you  get  your  property  ;  I  suppose  you  get  your  property 
west  the  same  as  other  people  do  ?     A.  No,  we  do  not. 

Q.  You  can  go  to  the  market  here  and  buy — the  Buffalo 
market ;  that  is  a  large  market  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  I  find  these 
folks  here  then  will  beat  me. 

Q.  They  will  beat  you  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  fellows  who  can  go  there  and  buy  hogs  in  the 
open  market  cheaper  than  you  can  ?  A.  No  ;  not  that ;  there 
has'been  this  done  ;  there  would  be  a  car  load  of  hogs  come 
from  Chicago ;  they  would  be  shipped  through ;  I  would  buy 
them,  and  they  will  ship  another  car  load  of  hogs  that  was 
picked  up,  for  instance,  say,  in  this  county  ;  they  would  go  to 
New  York  as  Chicago  hogs;  now,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that,  but  it  seems  that  there  must  be  something  there  that 
these  Chicago  hogs  had  the  preference. 

Q.  This  is  a  large  hog  market?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  thousand  a  week  sold  ?  A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  west?  A.  They 
come  from  the  west. 

Q.  The  great  bulk  of  the  sujjply  is  from  the  west  ?  A.  From 
the  west. 

Q.  All  hogs  are  unloaded  here,  at  any  rate,  are  they  not  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  I  think  so  ;  I  have  not  been  out  to  the  stock  yards 
for  some  time  myself ;  I  have  a  commission  man  there. 

Q.  1  understand  that  to  be  the  rule  ?  A.  I  understand  that 
is  the  rule. 

Q.  Would  you  complain  of  a  rate  of  22  cents  a  hundred  on 
property  from  here  to  New  York  ;  fourth  class  property  ?  A. 
I  would  not  complain  of  anything  if  everybody  was  put  in  the 
same  boat,  and  had  the  same  price. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  you  could  do  business  on  the  case 
supposed  by  the  gentlemen,  at  47  per  cent,  of  the  rate  from 
Chicago,  and  I  have  given  you  the  47  per  cent,  with  the  other 
things  that  were  added  to  the  case  he  supposed,  which  makes 
it  22  cents  ?  A.  If  you  put  me  on  the  same  footing  as  anybody 
else  in  tlie  same  business,  I  believe  .1  can  compete  with  them. 

Q.  What  are  fourth  class  rates  from  here  to  New  York  now? 
A.  Twenty  cents. 

Q.  Where  are  the  great  pork  packing  centres,  aside  from 
Buffalo  ?     A.  Chicago  is  the  largest. 
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Q.  Where  does  the  supply  of  hogs  come  from  that  furnish 
the  Chicago  market?  A.  West,  west,  west,  I  suppose  ;  I  have 
been  west  several  times,  and  I  never  could  see  a  great  many  in 
the  country  ;  but  they  always  show  up  in  the  Chicago  market. 

Q.  Is  Cincinnati  a  large  packing  market?  A.  It  is  a  large 
packing  market,  but  not  compared  with  Chicago. 

Q.  Where  do  the  hogs  come  from  that  supply  that  market? 
A.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the  western  states  besides. 

Q.  The  hogs  that  are  slaughtered  at  Chicago  and  Cincinnati 
do  not  have  to  come  as  far  as  those  that  are  slaughtered  in 
Buffalo,  do  they  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  probably  some  of  them  have 
to  come  as  far  as  some  hogs  that  come  to  this  market,  and 
some  hogs  come  from  within  20  miles  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati. 

Q.  And  some  of  the  hogs  at  Buffalo  come  from  the  extreme 
points  of  those  that  are  supplied  to  Chicago,  do  they  not?  A. 
They  may  do;  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  never  been  to  the  ex- 
treme points. 

Q.  They,  at  any  rate,  are  much  nearer  the  point  of  production 
than  you  are  ?     A.  Certainly  they  are. 

Q.  They  being  nearer  the  point  of  production,  how  is  it  that 
you  can  successfully  compete  with  those  who  can  buy  their 
hogs  nearer  that  point  ?  A.  In  a  large  city,  for  any  pork 
packer,  there  is  quite  an  advantage  to  sell  the  offal,  compared 
to  what  there  would  be  right  on  a  man's  farm  ;  you  go  right  to 
a  man's  farm  ;  there  is  the  place  to  have  your  hogs  at  the  very 
cheapest  point,  but  he  has  got  no  chance  to  sell  his  oifal. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  between  a  live  hog  and  a  barrel 
of  pork,  or  a  tierce  of  lard  or  case  of  hams  ?  A.  We  can  do 
that  easier  wlien  we  get  it  that  way. 

Q.  There  is  about  30  per  cent,  less,  isn't  there,  in  the  otfal, 
and  heads  and  feet?  A.  If  you  go  to  make  it  into  lard,  prob- 
ably there  would  be  50,  if  you  are  going  to  make  it  all  lard  ; 
the  other  would  be  thrown  away  then  ;  but  the  shrinkage  of  a 
dressed  hog — take  a  live  hog  until  he  is  a  merchantable  dressed 
hog — is  about  20  per  cent. 

Q.  And  then  the  shrinkage  from  a  merchantable  dressed 
hog  to  his  being  converted  into  lard  or  hams  or  pork  or  bacon 
would  be  about  how  much  more  ?  A.  The  ham  would  weigh 
just  as  much  when  it  was  out  out  as  when  it  was  running  about 
in  the  hog ;  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  hog  into  lard,  it  depends 
altogether  on  the  quality  of  the  hog  ;  one  hog  may  be  half  lard 
and  and  another  would  not  be  over  a  quarter. 
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Q.  Suppose  you  are  making  it  into  hams  and  side  pork  and 
bacon,  after  he  is  merchantable  and  dressed,  there  are  his  head 
and  his  tail,  if  he  has  one,  and  his  feet,  and  all  those  things, 
that  do  not  come  in;  there  is  a  loss;  is  there  not?  A.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  loss. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  is  that  ?  A.  We  don't  have  the  loss  here 
that  they  do  west. 

Q.  But  if  you  are  going  to  ship  him  east,  there  would  still 
be  a  loss,  wouldn't  there  ?  A.  The  eastern  market,  when  you 
ship  a  whole  hog — the  offal,  feet  and  head — the  larger  the  city 
is  the  more  io  proportion  those  offal  are  worth. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Tou  say  that  your  business  suffers  because  the  combined 
freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  is  lower  than  the  through  rate  from  Chicago  to  New 
York;  that  gives  the  western  shipper  an  advantage?  A.  I 
didn't  quite  get  that ;  say  that  over  again. 

Q.  I  say  the  combined  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and 
then  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  is  greater  than  the  through 
rate  direct  from  Chicago  to  New  York?  A.  Yes;  I  thought 
you  said  it  otherwise  ;  I  think  you  did. 

Q.  That  would  operate  as  a  hardship  upon  the  intermediate 
pork  packers  residing  in  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  for  that  you  could  compete  ?  A.  I  claim 
so. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  pork  packing  has  all  died  out  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  ?     A.  Por  this  very  reason,  I  believe. 

Q.  No  ;  there  they  can  take  their  raw  material  by  the 
through  rate,  and  they  have  a  large  city  in  which  to  sell  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  animal?  A.  There  are  a  great  many 
hogs  go  to  each  of  those  markets  every  day. 

Q.  But  the  pork  packing  is  all  gone  from  New  York,  hasn't 
it?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  S.ubstantially  ?  A.  It  has  not  grown,  I  understand ;  I 
have  not  been  there  tor  some  years. 

Q.  It  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  even  in 
Buffalo,  isn't  it,  and  especially  in  Chicago  ?  A.  Especially  in 
Chicago ;  I  agree  with  you  there. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  pork  packing  does  not  flourish 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  does  not  increase  because 
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it  is  more  according  to  the  economy  of  business  to  talce  the 
hog-  and  slaughter  it  as  near  where  it  is  raised  as  you  can  con- 
veniently gather  them  and  have  a  large  community  in  which  to 
do  it?  A.  We  have  got  to  admit  that  to  a.certain  extent ;  there 
has  been  this  misunderstanding ;  well,  with  myself,  I  have 
never  got  inside  the  ring  ;  what  other  ^iolks  getting  stuff  down 
for  ;  when  I  got  my  returns  I  could  find  out  that  somebody  got 
their  goods  down  for  5  or  10  cents  a  hundred  less  than  I  did. 

Q.  I  will  come  to  the  ring  pretty  soon ;  we  are  wandering 
from  the  question;  I  want  your  opinion  as  a  business  man  ; 
you  are  very  skillful  and.  have  very  perfect  appointments  in 
your  trade,  as  I  understand  ?     A.  I  claim  to. 

Q.  I  believe  Mr.  Dold  has  also  ?     A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  But  take  the  ordinary  pork  packer,  because  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Dold's  testimony  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  the  economy  with  which  men  can  conduct  their  busi- 
ness; take  the  ordinary  pork  packer  and  take  your  rates  pro 
rata,  have  tliem  the  same  in  proportion  to  mileage  from  Buf- 
falo to  New  York  that  they  are  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ;  is 
it  not  a  more  eligible  place  for  the  pork  packer  to  be  as  near 
where  the  animal  is  raised  as  convenient  instead  of  being  a 
thousand  miles  away?  A.  I  don't  yield  that  point ;  there  are 
seasons  that  we  buy  hogs  quite  as  favorable  as  they  do  at 
Chicago  ;  I  think  I  bought  hogs  here  yesterday  cheaper. 

Q.  It  is  not  often  that  the  rate  from  here  to  New  York  is 
greater  than  the  through  rate  absolutely  is ;  that  is,  momen- 
tarily when  there  is  a  row  between  the  railroads  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  as  there  was  any  row  then;  they  didn't  give  me  any  atl- 
vautage  of  it  any  way. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  absolute  rate  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  is  often  or  ordinarily  higher  than  the  rate  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  ?  A.  I  have  frequently  been  told  that 
it  was  the  same. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  it  was  the  same  ;  if  you  can  buy  your 
hogs  better  in  Buffalo  than  the  Chicago  man  can  buy  his  in 
Chicago,  then  you  can  beat  him  in  pork  packing,  can't  you, 
when  the  freight  is  just  the  same?  A.  We  could,  but  we  have 
got  nothing  to  rely  on  ;  we  have  been  to  the  railroads  and  they 
would  charge  us  a  certain  price,  and  then  we  go  again  and  they 
charge  more  or  charge  somebody  else  less. 

Q.  Freights  vary  on  the  canal  ?     A.  I  believe  so. 
46 
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Q.  Constantly  fluctuating  ?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Freights  the  world  over  have  an  elecsent  of  fluctuation  ? 
A.  Yes  sir  ;  I  think  some  days  other  parties  bave  got  freight 
at  lower  prices  than  we. 

Q.  Here  in  the  city?    A.  In  the  city. 

Q.  What  other  party  ?  A.  Mr.  Dold  has  got  them  lower 
than  I  have. 

Q.  You  did  not  apply  for  them,  did  you  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  told 
you  that  some  time  ago,'.that  I  supposed  I  would  be  treated  the 
same  as  my  neighbor. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Y-u  thought  the  place  to  apply  was  at  the  freight  office, 
didn't  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Whom  did  you  apply  to  ?  A.  I  have  applied  to  Mr. 
Cummings  at  different  times. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  apply  to  on  the  Erie  ?  A.  We  have  not 
shipped  anything  on  the  Erie  for  a  long  time,  only  local ;  I 
have  shipped  local  around  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  When  did  you  apply  to  Mr.  CummiDgs?  A.  I  should 
thiuk  some  time  last  April. 

Q.  And  you  got  a  special  rate  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  rate  below  the  schedule  rate  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  carried  for  anybody  else  at  that 
time  any  cheaper  ?    A.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

Arthur  CItristy,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  Paper  dealer  and  sta- 
tioner. * 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  ?  A.  I  manufacture  indirectly ;  I 
furnish  goods  and  have  it  manufactured. 

Q.  You  furnish  the  raw  material  ?  A.  I  furnish  the  raw 
material  and  have  it  manufactured. 

Q.  Where  ?     A.  Here,  in  the  city. 

Q.  Where  do  you  draw  your  material  from  ?     A.  From  the 
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east,  mostly;    from  Massachusetts,  and  also  from  the  eastern 
part  of  tliis  State. 

Q.  Do  you  get  special  rates  from  the  railway  ?  A.  I  do  not ; 
no,  sir ;  I  ship  mostly  by  the  Merchants'  Despatch  ;  most  of 
my  freight  comes  by  the  Merchants'  Despatch. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  schedule  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  ?  A.  On  paper ;  it  is  mostly  called  in  cases, 
first  class  ;  in  bundles,  second  class. 

Q.  Do  you  haye  large  shipments  ?  A.  Quite  large  ;  not  in 
car  load  lots,  but  a  number  of  tons  at  a  time. 

Q.  Have  you  made  application  for  special  rates?  A.  To  the 
agents  of  the  Merchants'  Despatch. 

Q.  Were  you  referred  to  Mr.  Goodman  ?  A.  To  the  local 
agent  here  I  have  spoken,  and  his  representative ;  they 
have  told  me  that  they  had  some  contr-acts,  all  that  they  were 
allowed  to  take,  and  that  they  could  not  take  me  in,  but  as 
soon  as  there  was  an  opportunity  I  should  have  the  privilege 
that  other  citizens  were  allowed,  favored  citizens. 

Q.  That  other  favored  citizeus  were  allowed?     A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  put  on  the  same  basis  as  the  most  favored 
citizens  ?     A.  Only  by  the  regular  rate. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  any  special  diminution  of  the  rate? 
A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the^same  rate  from  Boston  that  you  do  from 
New  York  ?  A.  The  same  rate  from  Boston  and  New  York ; 
and  the  same  rate  from  Springfield  as  from  New  York,  or  Bos- 
ton, or  from  Holyoke. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore?  A.  I  don't 
do  much  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  eastward  ?  A.  I  do  ship  some  eastward  ;  I 
have  tried  to  ship  eastward ;  the  latter  part  of  last  year  I 
undertook  to  ship  some  goods  east ;  I  claim  that  we  can  manu- 
fecture  in  Buffalo  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Union ;  that  if  our  facilities  for  shipments  were 
equal,  and  there  was  no  advantage  given  to  other  points,  that 
we  can  produce  here  as  cheap  as  they  can  in  any  other  point. 

Q.  In  what  respect  have  you  felt  the  pressure  of  the  railway 
hand?  A.  For  instance,  the  rate,  I  think,  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  was  43  cents  at  this  time,  and  we  wanted  to  send  back 
the  same  goods  that  we  bought  in  New  York  the  same  day,  and 
they  charged  us   then  96  cents  ;  they  would  bring  from  New 
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York  to  Buffalo  at  4'J  cents,  and  charged  9G  cents  to  return  to 
New  York. 

Q.  Over  what  road  did  you  ship  ?  A.  I  inquired,  I  believe, 
of  both ;  I  think  the  rates  were  uniform  between  the  Central 
and  Erie  at  that  time  ;  that  has  since  been  reduced,  I  under- 
stand ;  since  this  Committee  have  been  investigating,  there  has 
been  some  changes  in  rates. 

Q.  Since  the  Committee  has  been  investigating  ?  A.  So  I 
understand.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  felt  the  influence  of  the  lower  rates  from  western 
points  to  New  York  ?  A.  Western  ppints  they  have  been  taken 
better;  we. could  ship  from  here  west  better  than  we  could  to 
the  east. 

Q.  No,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  fact  that  the  rates 
were  absolutely  lower  from  western  points  frequently  than 
from  Buffalo  ?  A.  For  instance,  parties  have  come  in  here 
from  Chicagn  offering  goods  —  representatives  of  Chicago 
houses — and  they  have  offered  similar  goods  at  less  price  than 
I  could  afford  to  offer  tliem,  and  my  inference  was  that  they 
had  freight  arrangements  that  were  lower  than  ours,  and  they 
switched  them  off  here  on  their  through  rates — on  some  sales 
that  were  made  ;  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  that,  but  that 
was  my  own  inference. 

Q.  So  that  the  Chicago  man  would  come  to  Buffalo  and  sell 
to  some  one  here  who  would  s-ell  eastward  as  against  you  at 
Buffalo  ?  A.  Yes,  but  be  would  also  sell  hese  goods  shipped 
from  the  east,  bought  in  the  east,  made  in  the  east ;  he  would 
sell  them  in  Buffalo  cheaper  than  I  could  afford  to  sell  them, 
and  I  judged  that  the  only  difference  was  on  some  freight 
arrangement ;  all  kinds  of  merchandise  have  been  sold  very 
close,  and  sometimes  the  difference  in  thej.freight  was  a  profit. 
Q.  If  the  Chicago  man  had  a  cheap,  through  rate  he  would 
switch  them  oft'  here  ?  A.  He  could  sell  them  here  as  against 
me  who  had  to  pay  this  high  rate. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  representation  to  the  New  York 
Central  people?  A.  Not  to  the  New  York  Central  people 
direct ;  I  have  shipped,  as  I  said  before,  mostly  by  the 
Merchants'  Despatch,  because  they  have  told  me  that  their 
rates  were  the  same  as  the  railroad,  and  I  got  my  goods, 
I  imagined,  a  little  quicker  by  the  Despatch,  and  I  used 
that ;  I  have  also  been    informed,  incorrectly,  that  the  railroad 
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Company  made  a  concession  to  the  Merchants'  Despatch  for 
getting  this  freight. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  A  quicker  route  ?  A.  A  quicker  route ;  that  is,  they 
would  give  them  the  advantages  of  their  fast  cars,  and  then 
allow  the  Merchants'  Despatch  people  a  price,  a  concession, 
because  they  have  given  them  extra  advantages — the  railroad 
company ;  in  other  words,  I  have  heard  it  stated — whether  it  is 
so  or  not  I  don't  know — that  the  railroad  company  allows  the 
Merchants'  Despatch  fifteen  dollars  a  car  for  getting  freights 
for  them. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  :    , 

Q.  They  allow  them — whatever  it  may  be — a  mileage  rate  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  If  it  was  not  for  the  Merchants'  Despatch  getting  this 
business,  you  would  ship  by  the  New  York  Central  straight, 
wouldn't  you?  A.  Yes;  if  the  Central  Road  gave  me  the 
same  despatch — carried  the  goods  as  quick — I  would  ship  by 
the  Central ;  I  shipped  some  years  ago  by  the  Central. 

Q.  So  the  existence  of  the  Merchants'  Despatch  does  not 
give  to  the  Central  the  business  that  it  would  not  otherwise 
have,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  ?  A.  Not  at  all ;  I  should 
go  to  the  Central  if  they  had  not  made  this  other  arrangemeut 
with  the  Despatch. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ?  A.  Some  eighteen 
years. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Goodman,  in  connection 
with  making  freight  rates  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  upon  making  a  representation  to 
him  of  your  grievances  you  could  get  a  freight  rate  ?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  That  would  put  you  upon  the  position  of  the  most  fa- 
vored lival  ?  A.  I  did  not  suppose  the  Central  Railroad 
would  favor  one  citizen  as  against  another. 

Q.  But  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  do  ? 
A.  I  think  I  have  heard  enough  to  show  that  there  has  been 
some  discrimination. 

Q.  If  yoa  had  a  contract  with  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
way, by  virtue  of  which  they  would   give  you  the  lowest  rate 
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thai  tliey  give  to  any  one  here  at  Buffalo,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  volume  of  your  shipments,  and  also  place  you  on 
a  fair  level,  as  compared  with  western  competitors,  do  you 
think  that  you  could,  as  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  your 
merchandise,  hold  your  own  against  anybody  anywhere  ?  A. 
I  think  I  could  ;  I  think  I  could  increase  my  business  materi- 
ally, if  they  would  deliver  my  gooas  at  the  same  price 
or  the  pro  rata  of  what  they  would  in  Chicago  or  Cleveland  or 
Cincinnati,  or  any  of  those  western  points ;  the  reported 
difference  has  been  a  profit. 

Q.  If  this  difference  in  freight  rates  should  continue  against 
you,  as  a  Buffalo  citizen,  what  would  be  the  ultimate  effect  of 
it  ?  A.  Sooner  or  later,  with  the  close  times  we  have  had,  the 
trade  here  would  be  materially  interfered  with. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  drive  you  out  of  the  business  ?  A.  I  think 
it  would,  to  quite  an  extent. 

Q.  You  say  the  difference  in  the  freight  rates  has  been  a 
commercial  profi.  ?  A.  Tes,  sir;  with  the  closeness  of  the 
market. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  ?  A.  Not 
particularly  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  whether  as  to  your  class  of 
goods,  either  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  has  any  advantages  aw  to 
terminal  liandling  of  such  goods  over  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  do  not 
exactly  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  advantage  which  any   western   rail- 
way point  has  over  Buffalo  as  to  terminal   handling   of  the 
character  of  goods,  which  you  transport  eastward  and   west- 
ward ?     A.  I  do  nof;  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Laning  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  business  that  has  any 
better  rates  thaii  you  have  ?     A.  In  town  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  If  your  rate  from  New  York  on  first  class  goods,  or  the 
class  you  send  is  43  cents,  can  you  tell  how  the  Chicago  man 
can  sell  you  the  same  quality  of  goods  which  he  has  bought 
for  Chicago,  and  takes  off  here  at  75  cents  freight  tariff,  and 
make  a  profit  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  difference  would 
be ;  what  the  pro  rata  would  be. 

Q.  I  assume  that  the  rate  is  a  through  rate  of  75  cents?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  their  rate  would  be. 
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Q.  My  questioa  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
75  cents?  A.  I  should  rather  assume  that  their  rate  to 
Chicago  was  less  than  it  is  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  it  profitable  for  ajChicago  man  to  deal 
with  you  in  that  way,  you  say  he  must  have  a  rate  less  than 
you  have  ?     A.  I  should  judge  so  ;  yes. 

Q.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  western  men  buy. 
goods  east,  and  instead  of  taking  them  to  the  point  of  destina- 
tion, sell  them  short  for  some  reason  other  than  legitimate 
ones  ?  A.  I  understand  there  is  something  in  that,  of  course  ; 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  railroad  cannot  control,  but 
there  is  this  notorious  fact  that  the  railroads  carry  goods  long 
distances  at  a  shorter  price  than  they  do  short  ones ;  I  would 
like  to  illustrate  one  case,  that  the  gentleman  did  not  call  for, 
but  I  will  state  it ;  I  bought  some  goods  in  Watertown  ;  I  sold 
one  customer  in  Warsaw  ;  the  rate  to  Buffalo  from  Watertown 
was  25  cents,  the  freight  rate,  and  I  thought  as  I  was  to  de- 
liver4hem  there,  I  would  have  them  not  travel  quite  so  far, 
and  deliver  them  at  Warsaw ;  as  a  consequence  the  gentleman 
sent  me  a  bill  that  he  had  paid,  and  it  was  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  I  would  have  paid  if  the  goods  came  here. 

Q.  It  was  on  local  points  and  on  different  railroads  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  passed  over  three  different  railroads  to  get  there  ;  the 
general  business  of  Buffalo  is  as  prosperous  now  as  it  has 
been  for  some  years,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Of  course,  all  business 
has  been  affected  by  the  times  ;  there  is  not  so  much  profit  in 
business  as  there  was  formerly. 

Q.  But  this  present  year  of  our  Lord,  the  general  business 
in  the  City  of  Buffalo  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  years? 
A.  I  think  that  it  is. 

Q.  And  as  a  citizen,  is  it  not  your  judgment,  that  to-day  the 
general  business  of  Buffalo  is  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than 
you  have  seen  it  for  the  last — well,  ever  before?  A,  I 
don't  exactly  understand  you. 

Q.  Is  not  the  general  business  to-day,  in  a  more  healthy 
condition,  and  hasn't  it  been  so  during  this  season,  than  you 
have  ever  known  it  before  ?  A.  I  think  it  is,  notwithstanding 
the  discrimination  of  the  railroads. 
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By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  If  you  could  buy  a  railway  ticket  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  at  50  cents  less  than  a  railway  ticket  from  Buffalo  to 
Poughkeepsie,  you  would  buy  your  ticket  to  New  York,  and 
stop  short  at  Poughkeepsie,  wouldn't  you?  A.  Yes,  and  that 
is  the  w  ay,  I  imagine,  this  freight  has  been  done ;  as  a  local 
point  I  have  had  some  goods  shipped  to  me  from  Albany  ; 
they  have  shipped  those  goods  from  '25  to  30  cents  a  hundred; 
sometimes  as  low  as  20  cents,  by  the  railroad;  similar  goods 
I  have  wanted  to  ship  to  Albany,  and  in  order  to  get  them  to 
my  customers  as  cheap  as  possible  have  asked  what  the 
freigUt  rate  would  be,  at  the  freight  office,  and  their  rates 
have  been  50  cents,  that  is  50  cents  against  nearly  half  the 
other  way. 

By  Mr.  Laming  : 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  this  mode  of  transit  which  you 
adopt  to  send  your  goods  forward — that  the  freight  is  always 
higher  east  than  it  is  west  ?  A,  I  understood  so  ;  I  was  not 
aware  of  that  until  I  had  occasion  to  ship  east,  and  I  found 
it  was  nearly  double  ;  and  they  then  informed  me  that  that 
had  been  the  uniform  rate — -nearly  double — for  some  years 
previous,  virtually  shutting  off  Buffalo  from  shipping  freight. 

Q.  The  men  in  Albany  that  you  speak  of  are  heavy  manufac- 
turers ?     A.  They  are  heavy  manufacturers. 

Q.  And  they  secure  favorable  rates  west,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  the  New  England  manufacturers  ?  A, 
Yes,  air  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  want  to  secure  those  same 
rates,  so  as  to  compete  with  Albany  and  other  favored  points. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  don't  get  the  same  opportunity?  A.  No  ;  we  don't 
get  the  same  opportunity  that  they  give  others  ;  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  my  Albany  friends  can  get  their  freights 
as  low,  but  I  want  them  to  reciprocate  and  give  me  the  same 
rates. 

Q.  Are  there  any  special  instances  oi  discriminations  that 
you  have  experiencied,  and  as  to  which  you  liave  not  been 
questioned  ;  if  so,  you  can  state  them  to  this  Committee  with- 
out having  a  special  question  put  to  you?  A.  There  is 
nothing,  except  the  instance  that  I  stated  here  ;  I  don't  know 


whether  the  gentlemen  took  it  down  or  not ;  I  told  it  to  Mr. 
Laning  more  indirectly  ;  in  regard  to  the  difference  between 
the  rates  from  other  points,  here  and  intermediate  points,  I 
had  some  paper  shipped  from  Watertown  at  the  rate  of  25 
cents  a  hundred,  and  I  had  sold  this  paper,  some  of  it,  to  a 
customer  in  Warsaw ;  I  thought  I  would  have  it  shipped  there 
instead  of  coming  here,  as  I  was  to  deliver  it,  and  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  shipped  sent  me  a  bill  nearly  three  times  what 
the  rate  was  to  Buffalo ;  but  it  came  over  different  roads ;  I 
had  two  shipments  to  the  same  party,  and  one  was  nearly 
double,  and  my  recollection  is  the  other  was  nearly  three 
times  as  much  ;  consequently  I  lost  the  order  m  competition 
with  other  parties  shipping  from  other  points. 

Q.  You  were   charged  three   local  freights ;  is  that  so?     A: 
That  is  on  delivering  there  instead  of  coming  through. 

Adjourned  to  Monday,  September  29,  1879,  at  10  A.  M. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  1879. 
The  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present :  Messrs.  Hepburn,  Notes,  Low,  Teeky  and  Geady. 

Mr.  Laning  stated  that  as  the  subject  of  a  cross-town 
railroad  was  to  be  brought  up  this  morning,  he  desired  to 
have  some  definite  announcement  as  to  whether  it  was  pro- 
posed to  go  mto  the  subject ;  if  so,  he  desired  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  introduce  testimony  upon  the  subject  some  future 
time  before  the  Committee,  or  a  Sub-Committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  that  his  engagements  at  Rochester  would 
prevent  his  being  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  Committee 
after  to-day. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  was 
to  allow  the  gentleman  to  call  attention  to  the  statute  and 
the  map  of  the  city,  and  make  a  short  statement  as  to  the 
terminal  facilities  ;  and  that  Mr.  Bennett  might  make  a  state- 
ment, subject  to  be  stricken  out  if  not  material. 
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D.  S.  Bennett,  recalled  : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  I  have  been  ?eugaged  in 
the  produce  business  mostly  for  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  You  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  an 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  general  railway  act, 
passed  in  1854,  as  to  certain  streets  in  the  City  of  Buffalo  ; 
what  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  exemption  upon  the  termi- 
nal facilities  of  Buffalo  in  relation  to  railway  transportation  ? 
A.  I  will  ask  the  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it 
before  the  Committee  distinctly,  to  have  our  Secretary  read 
the  points,  if  you  will  allow  him  to,  which  I  will  verify  to  ;  if 
the  secretary  will  read  them,  it  will  cover  the  whole  ground 
and  will  not  delay  the  Committee. 

Q.  You  better  take  whatever  memoranda  you  have,  and 
give  me  your  answer?  A.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  for 
the  Committee  which  I  am  willing  to  verify. 

Q.  You  are  under  oath,  sir?  A.  This  statement  accom- 
panies the  letter  that  I  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  asking 
permission  to  make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  termi- 
nal facilities  :  (reading)  "  In  response  to  an  invitation  I  ap- 
peared before  this  Honorable  Committee  on  the  27th  inst.,  to 
give  such  testimony  as  might  be  elicited  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  grievance  complained  of.  It  was  my  intention  to  confine 
my  statement  before  the  Committee  to  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
criminating statutes  referred  to  " 

Q.  Suppose  you  skip  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  personal 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Laning  ?  A.  Nothing  personal  at 
all,  sir. 

Q.  And  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  as  quick  as  you 
can  ?     A.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  simply  this. 

Q.  That  you  have  not  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  it  very 
distinctly  here  drawn  out,  which  I  would  like  to  have  the 
secretary  read  ;  it  will  not  take  ten  minutes  to  do  it. 

Q.  Bead  it  as  part  of  your  own  answer?  A.  That  is  what 
I  was  doing ;  I  will  go  on  with  the  reading  ;  there  is  nothing 
personal ;  I  only  make  an  apology  for  appearing  before  the 
Committee  at  all,  except  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  stat- 
ute ;  the  practical  effect  that  you  ask  me  about  is  simply  this, 
that  it  keeps  all  railways  desiring  to  do  business  in  Buffalo, 


from  coming  Into  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  that  is  the  practical 
effect. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  all  railways  ?  A.  I  mean  all  railways 
that  desire  to  come  into  the  city  and  pass  through  the  city 
from  the  east  and  west  as  well  as  from  the  south. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  that 'railways  should  come  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  city  with  their  depots  or  with  their  tracks?  A. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  reach  our  commerce, 
that  they  should  come  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city  and  reach 
our  commerce. 

Q.  "Why  can't  they  do  that  now  ?  A.  They  cannot  do  it  at 
all  except  by  passing  through  the  public  streets,  unless  this 
restriction  is  removed. 

By  Mr.  Geady  : 

Q.  Can't  they  under  the  permission  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil ?  A.  They  must  get  permission  from  the  Council  to  go 
through  the  public  streets,  but  they  cannot  get  permission 
to  go  through  this  piece  of  ground. 

The  Chaieman — Proceed,  Mr.  Bennett. 

The  Witness — That  is  the  practical  effect ;  that  is  the  ques- 
tion the  attorney  asked  me. 

The  Chairman — Proceed  with  your  statement. 

The  Witness — I  was  asked  the  question  of  the  practical 
effect,  and  that  is  the  practical  effect ;  if  you  desire  to  know 
the  importance  to  commerce  to  have  all  railroads  come  to  the 
front,  I  will  state  it  to  you. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  We  understand  that  there  was  an  exemption  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1854,  allowing  a  strip  of  300  feet  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  exempted  strip  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  does  not  that  afford  all  the  facilities  that  are  needed 
for  all  the  railroads?  A.  I  will  show  you;  that  restriction  was 
taken  off  the  last  days  of  the  session  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

Q.  It  was  taken  off  by  the  Legislature  ?  A.  It  was  taken 
off  by  the  Legislature,  through  the  influence  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad. 
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The  Chairman— That  is  not  fair,  Mr.  Bennett ;  I  helped  get 
that  bill  through  as  much  as  any  one ;  I  did  it  upon  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo. 

The  Witness — I  will  say,  then,  that  it  was  taken  off;  here  is 
the  strip  ;  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  the  Central  Railroad,  or  any 
one  else ;  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  about  it,  but  it  was  taken 
off,  and  here  is  the  strip  of  property  that  is  exempt ;  and  here 
is  a  map  of  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad,  showing  that  it 
proposes  to  use  the  whole  of  that  strip  of  property;  there  is 
the  map  which  your  Committee  can  examine. 

Q.  These  blue  lines— are  they  the  whole  of  the  strip  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  hundred  feet?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  the  blue  Hne  is  a  long 
distance. 

Q.  Three  hundred  feet  wide?  A.  The  blue  line  is  about  a 
thousand  feet ;  it  takes  the  whole  strip  between  Michigan  and 
Main. 

Q.  The  width  is  300  feet?  A.  The  width  of  this  strip  is,  I 
should  think,  about  300  feet ;  I  don't  know  the  exact  width, 
but  I  should  think  about  300  feet ;  it  is  a  strip  between  Ex- 
change and  the  Hamburg  Canal,  which  you  will  see  by  that 
map. 

Q.  Has  the  New  York  Central  occupied  any  part  of  this 
strip  ?  A.  They  are  now  taking  it  and  condemning  it,  and  have 
given  notice  to  the  property  to  take  in  the  entire  strip  ;  that  is 
their  own  map. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  strip  that  the  New  York  Central  has 
taken,  is  it  ?  (pointing  it  out  on  the  map).     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterne — That  is  all ;  do  you  desire  to  cross-examine 
Mr.  Laning? 

Mr.  Laning — No ;  if  the  Committee  pay  any  attention  to  it, 
I  desire  to  present  the  matter  fully. 

The  Chairman — "We  will  give  you  that  opportunity. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  additional  matter  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of 
Buffalo  so  far  as  affected  by  the  taking  of  this  strip  by  one  of 
the  railroads,  do  you  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  ?  A.  The  additional  matter  is  the  interference  with 
commerce,  and  the  great  importance  to  commerce  to  have  free 
communication  with  all  the  railways  entering  the  city ;  not 
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only  here,  but  it  is  important  to^New  York  City  ;  such  leading 
men  as  David  Dows  and  others  say  here  is  the  point  to  store 
our  grain  for  shipment,  providing  they  can  get  at  it  by  all  rail, 
so  they  can  bring  it  forward  as  they  want  it ;  the  condition 
will  be  improved  very  largely  in  moving  it ;  they  can  store  their 
grain  here  and  move  it  forward  and  put  it  aboard  ship  almost 
as  readily  as  they  can  in  New  York  ;  they  have  asked  repeatedly 
that  the  merchants  and  business  men  may  enlarge  their  ca- 
pacity of  storage  so  far  as  to  accumulate  a  large  quantity  in 
the  winter  to  move  forward  by  rail. 

Q.  Why  is  Buffalo  a  peculiarly  advantageous  point  for  the 
storage  of  grain  ?     A.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  and  at  the 
'  foot  of  the  chain  of  lakes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to  store  grain  here  ? 
A.  On  account  of  the  climate. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  not  all  the  railroads  reach  the  water  front 
now  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  none  of  them  can  reach  the  water  front 
with  the  exception — and  they  do  not  reach  the  whole  of  it — of 
the  New  York  Central  Eailroad ;  for  instance,  I  will  say  the 
Buffalo,  New  York  &  Philadelphia  Eailroad,  a  home  road, 
which  has  the  Empire  Line  running  over  it,  and  is  doing  a 
large  business  here,  and  has  adirect  connection  with  New  York 
City ;  they  cannot  get  to  an  elevator,  not  an  elevator,  and 
their  facilities  for  receiving  and  shipping  property  are  equal 
to  any  other  line  ;  the  Erie  Railway  has  connection  with  one 
elevator,  and  only  one,  and  they  are  building  also  a  large  ele- 
vator for  their  accommodation. 

Q.  Then  they  have  no  occasion  to  complain  in  that  respect; 
what  other  road  ?  A.  The  business  interests  of  Buffalo  require 
that  all  roads  shall  have  connection  with  all  points  of  business  ; 
some  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  for  instance,  Clark,  Hol- 
land &  Co.,  do  a  large  shipping  business  for  a  house  in  Lon- 
don ;  they  want  connection  with  all  of  the  railways ;  they  want 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie,  and  the  Buffalo,  New  York 
&  Philadelphia,  and  all  roads  to  come  to  their  place  of  busi- 
ness ;  they  ask  it,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
the  interests  of  the  business  community  that  it  be  permitted. 

Q.  Has  the  Grand  Trunk  elevators  here?  A.  The  Grand 
Trunk  is  entirely  dependent,  and  so  is  the  Great  Western 
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Upon  the  New  York  Central  to  g.^t  into  the  city ;  they  also  ask 
for  an  independent  line,  to  connect  with  all  the  roads  doing 
business  with  the  city. 

The  Chairman  called  the  name  of  Daniel  O'Day,  a  witness 
supoenaed  to  be  present  before  the  Committee  this  morning, 
and  he  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Shipman — Mr.  O'Day  is  one  of  a  number  of  individuals 
who  have  been  indicted  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
indictment  covers  all  this  business  ;  and  he  is  represented  to 
be  in  conspirucy  with  certain  persons.  His  counsel  in  Pennsyl- 
vania advise  him  not  to  answer  any  questions,  as  it  will  be 
used  against  him,  and  published  in  tlie  papers,  and  whetber  it 
will  criminate  him  or  not,  it  will  furnish  the  opportunity  for  him 
to  be  harassed.  All  this  inforaiation  can  be  obtained  in  some 
other  way. 

The  Chairman — The  stenographer  will  enter  the  fact  that  the 
witness  was  called,  and  did  not  appear.  He  was  supoenaed  to 
be  present  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

Solomon  S.  Guthrie,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  directors  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Brie 
&  Western  Railway  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  also  President  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, are  you  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  other  office  in  connection  with  the  Erie 
Railway  Company  ?  A.  I  am  general  agent  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way Company  here. 

Q.  The  Union  Steamboat  Company  has  a  fleet  of  how  many 
vessels  ?     A.  Seventeen,  I  think. 

Q.  Steam  vessels  mainly  ?     A.  Two  sail. 

Q.  Fifteen  steaih  vessels  and  two  sail,  on  the  lake  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q  When  was  that  company  organized  ?  A.  I  disremember, 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  it  since  its  organization  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  organized  in  1869?    A.  I  cunnot  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Since  when  were  you  connected  with  it?  A.  1876,  I 
think. 
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Q.  Is  it  an  organization  tinder  the  general  acf,  or  has  it  a 
special  charter?     A.'  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  it?  A.  I  have  one  share  of 
stock. 

Q.  The  stock  is  owned  by  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  is  it 
not?  A.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  whole  eutire  stock  is 
owned  by  the  Erie  Railway  Company. 

Q.  Is  not,  substantially,  the  whole  proprietorship  of  that 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ?  A.  I 
understand  it  so. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  organization  has  that  Union  Steamboat 
Company  in  the  way  of  officers  ;  you  say  you  are  the  president ; 
is  there  a  secretary  and  treasurer?  A.  A  secretary  and  treas- 
urer ?  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  board  of  directors  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  board  of  directors  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  board  ?  A.  There  is  Mr. 
Jewett,  Mr.  Bullard,  Mr.  Bowen,  and  myself  in  the  direction,  I 
tliink. 

Q.  You  have  a  contract  with  the  Erie  Railway  Company  for 
the  conveyance  of  freight,  havn't  you  ?  A.  1  cannot  tell  you 
the  details  of  the  contract ;  I  don't  know  what  that  contrct  is. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  have  a  contract  or  not  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  the  president  of  the  company  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  or  not  the  freight  that  you 
carry  for  the  Erie  Railway  Company  is  carried  by  virtue  of  a 
contract  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  contract  is  ;  I  think 
there  is  a  contract,  what  that  contract  is  in  detail  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  the  contract  so  that  the  committee  can 
see  it?     A.  I  have  not  got  it,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  it  ?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  that ;  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  you  have  never  seen  it  ?  A.  I  saw  a 
contract,  whether  the  present  one  or  not  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  What  contract  did  you  see  ?  A.  I  think  I  saw  a  con- 
tract— well,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  positive,  for  I 
don't  remember. 


Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  remember  that  you  have  seen  the 
contract  between  the  Union  Steamship  Company  and  the 
Erie  Eaihiay  Company  ?     A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

By  the  Chaikman — 

Q.  Must  not  you,  of  necessity,  have  been  a  party  to  that 
contract  when  it  was  made  ?     A.  I  beg  pardon. 

Q.  Must  not  you  necessarily  have  signed  tnat  contract,  if 
there  is  one,  being  president  ?     A.  Not  necessarily. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Did  you  sign  any  such  contract '?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  any  contract  ?  A.  I  have  not  signed  any 
contract.  ' 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  has  tMs  contract?  A.  I  can't  tell  you;  I  don't 
know. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Have  you  no  copy  of  it  in  your  possession  ?  A.  I  have 
not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  no  copy  of  it  in  the  possession  of  your  office  ? 
A.  I  have  no  papers  connected  with  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company  in  my  office  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  freight  you  move  from  year  to 
year  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  in  your  office  which  will  enable  you 
to  tell?    A.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  draw  a  salary  as  President  of  this  Company .?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  $1,200. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  company 
at  all  ?     A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  mucli  time  do  you  give  to  it  ?  A.  Whatever  is 
necessary. 

Q.  Is  it  a  part  of  your  time  to  know  how  much  business 
your  company  is  doing,  and  whether  it  is  doing  a  profitable 
business  or  not  ?  A.  I  know  it  is  doing  a  profitable  business 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ?  A.  By  the  reports  that  I  see 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  those  reports?  A.  Theyare  made  out 
and  sent  to  the  general  office  iu  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  copies  of  them  here  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  do 
not. 

Q.  How  much  dividend  has  that  company  ever  paid?  A. 
I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  paid  any  ?   A.  I  can't  tell  you ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  whether  it  is  profitable  or  not,  if  it 
never  has  paid  any  dividend?  A.  I  know  from  the  business 
of  the  season  that  it  has  made  money  during  the  season. 

Q.  How  much  money  has  it  made?    A.  I  can't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  approximately  tell?  A.  No,  I  have  not  the 
figures  at  all ;  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  You  stated  to  the  Committee  that  you  knew  that  it  was 
a  profitable  concern,  how  do  you  know  that  ?  A.  I  know  from 
the  statement  that  I  saw  at  the  time  that  the  report  was 
rendered  in  regard  to  its  business  of  the  year. 

Q.  "What  did  that  statement   contain  ?     A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Not  even  ap]:iroximately  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  statement;  what  was  it  about  ?  A.  The  re- 
port of  the  business  of  the  season,  its  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expendi- 
tures?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  ?  A.  I  can't  tell  you ;  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  Was  it  $1,000  or  $100,000?  A.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
figures  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  give  it  approximately?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Give  what  is  in  your  own  mind?  A.  1  haven't  anything 
in  my  mind  in  regard  to  it — the  figures — at  all. 

Q.  The  fleet  has  grown  in  the  past  few  years,  has'nt  it  ?  A. 
In  the  number  of  vessels  do  you  mean. 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  We  added  two  sail  vessels  to  it,  we  sold  two 
propellers ;  I  don't  think  it  has  grown  much ;  perhaps  two 
vessels. 

Q.  Were  the  vessels   built  out   of  the  receipts  of  this  com- 
pany or  was  the   money  furnished  by  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany ?     A.  Those  that  were  bought  have  been  paid  out  of  the 
receipts  of  this  company. 
43 
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Q.  The  receipts  over  and  above  the  expenses?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  purchase?  A.  The  two 
vessels  they  bought  I  disremember ;  they  were  bought  for 
about  $50,000  I  think — the  two  vessels  they  bought. 

Q.  When  were  they  bought  ?     A.  In  1878—1877. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  $50,000  apiece  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1878 ;  then  the  company  made  $50,000  that  year,  did  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  more  did  it  make  ?  A.  I  don't  remembers 
sir. 

Q.  What  terminal  facilities  did  you  construct  during  the 
year  since  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  the  steamboat  compauy  ?  A.  What  is 
the  question  ? 

Q.  What  terminal  facilities  did  the  steamboat  company  con- 
struct— docks  or  any  other  expenditures  that  they  may  have 
iucurred  ?     A.  They  have  rented  docks  ;  they  own  no  docks. 

Q.  Did  they  put  up  any  structures  on  those  docks  ?  A. 
They  repaired  them  ;  that  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  structures  elsewhere  that  you  own  ? 
A.  No,  sir,  they  rent  them  ;  they  don't  own  them. 

Q.  Then  the  only  thing  that  you  own  is  the  boats  ?  A.  The 
boats ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  that  fleet  ?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  ;  it 
is  variously  estimated. 

Q.  You  paid  $50,000  for  two  vessels  in  1878  ;  you  know  what 
the  other  vessels  in  the  fleet  are  worth,  as  compared  with  the 
two  vessels  that  you  bought  in  1878  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not ; 
they  are  a  different  cL.ss  of  vessels  entirely  ;  those  were  two 
sail,  and  the  others  are  steam. 

Q.  The  vessels  you  bought  were  sailing  vessels?    A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  your  vessels  ?  I  cannot  give  you 
the  definite  tonnage. 

Q.  How  do  they  range ;  from  what  tonnage  to  what  ton- 
nage? A.  They  range,  I  should  think,  from  about  800  to 
about  1,800  tons. 

Q.  What  is  a  steam  vessel  of  1,800  tons  worth?  A.  I  can't 
tell  you,  sir  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  kuow.     A.  No,  sir. 


Q.  Have  j'ou  any  means  of  knowing,  fi'oui  youi'  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  business,  as  to  wliat  a  steam  vessel  of 
1,800  tons,  such  as  you  run,  is  worth  ?  A.  I  could  ascertain 
by  relatively  comparing  it  with  other  vessels,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Haven't  you  made  such  a  mental  comparison  already  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  no  idea  of  the  value  of  your  own  fleet?  A.  I 
may  have  an  idea  as  to  the  valuation  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  Give  the  Committee  the  benefit  of  that  idea ;  what  do 
you  think  the  fleet  is  worth?  A.  It  would  take  me  some  time 
to  think  over  in  regard  to  the  fleet  as  to  its  value,  and  figure 
up  each  respective  vessel  and  give  it  a  valuation. 

Q.  You  have  about  seventeen  all  told?  A.  Nineteen,  I 
think  it  is  ;  seventeen  propellers  and  two  sail  vessels. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  report  as  to  the  value  of  your 
fleet  ?     A.  I  think  there  was  a  report  made  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Was  the  value  stated  therein  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  ?     A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  even  know  approximately  what  it  was  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  not  that  report  made  over  your  signature  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  my  signature  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  remember  seeing  it  ?     A.  I  saw  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  mere  incident  that  you  saw  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  submitted  to  you  for  inspection,  wasn't  it  ?  A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  approved  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  correct  ?  A.  I  thought  it  was 
correct. 

Q.  From  what  data  did  you  think  it  was  correct  ?  A.  Well, 
the  comparison  of  vessels  at  that  time. 

Q.  Then  a  year  ago  you  made  a  comparison  of  the  valuation 
of  the  vessels  upon  the  basis  of  which  you  determined  that  that 
report  was  correct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  can't  you  now  state  what  was  your  estimate  then  of 
the  value  of  your  fleet  ?  A.  Because  I  cannot ;  I  haven't  it 
in  my  memory. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  age,  sir?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  will 
let  you  know  at  another  time  on  that. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ?  A.  That  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
know,  sir :  I  don't  think. 
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Q.  You  do  remember  it,  don't  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  fact  in  connection  A^itli 
tbat  report  as  to  where  it  was  sent  to  ?  A.  Sent  to  New 
York,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  ?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  sent  to  the  Erie  Eailway  office?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  report  is  now  in  the  possesion  of  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railway  ?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  then  put  in  the  possession  of  th.e  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  Railway  ?     A.  It  was  mailed  from  here  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  report  ?     A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  office  ?     A.  I  can't  tell  you  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q-  You  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  report  come  to  be  made  as  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent, or  was  it  asked  for?  A.  It  was  a  matter  which  was 
reported  upon  the  consideration  of  those  who  were  connected 
ivith  the  office  here. 

Q.  What  consideration  ?  A.  By  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  office,  Mr.  Bullard  and  myself ;  I 
don't  know  that  it  was  asked  for  at  all. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  make  it  ?  A.  My  own  desire 
was  to  get  an  idea  of  the  valuation  of  the  propellers  at  that 
time. 

Q.  That  was  your  desire  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  that  desire  to  your  fellow  di- 
rectois?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not ;  talked  with  Mr.  Bullard. 

Q.  Who  made  the  valuation ;  did  he  or  you  ?  A.  Neither  of 
us  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  was  made  by  somebody?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  Bullard  had 
the  management  of  it. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  made  the  valuation  ?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member who. 

Q.  But  you  remember  that  wlien  you  saw  it  you  thought  it 
was  correct  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  through  freight  taken  by  the  Erie  Eailway, 
by  any  corporation  or  individual  other  than  your  company? 
A.  By  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  sir. 

Q.  Arc  there  any  through  freights  where  the  contracts  are  in 
in  the  west  for  lake  and  rail,  carried  by  any  individual  or  cor- 
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poration  for  the  Erie  Railway  Company  other  than  yolir  com- 
pany ?     A.  On  the  lakes,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  On  the  lakes.     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.  The  whole  business  of  through  freight  is  in  the  hands  of 
your  company?     A.  I  know  of  no  other,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  President  of  the  Dry  Dock  Company,  are  you 
not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Called  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  draw  any  salary  in  your  position  as  President  of 
the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ?     A.  $1,200.' 

Q.  The  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  is  what — a  corporation 
organized  under  the  general  law  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  President  of  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  stock  of  that  company  owned  by  the  Erie  Railway 
Company?     A.  Most  entirely,  I  believe  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  company  organized  ?    A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  found  it  organized  when  you  became  a  member?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  related  by  marriage,  I  believe,  are  you  not,  to 
Mr.  Jewett  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  brother-in-law  of  his  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  Dry  Dock  Company,  does  it  do  business  exclusively 
for  the  ships  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company  ?  A.  Not  ex- 
clusively ;  it  does  all  their  business. 

Q.  It  does  all  their  business  and  other  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  other  business  that  may  be  offered^     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  any  part  of  the  free  marine  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Who  are  the  other  officers  of  this  Union  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany ?    A.  A  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Q.  Are  they  the  same  as  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  ? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  they  are  not. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  they  differ  ?  A.  Mr.  Macdonough  is 
the  secretary  and  Mr.  Cortes  the  treasurer. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company  ?     A.  A  million,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Dry 
Dock  Company  ?     A.  It  is  $200,000,  I  believe. 

Q.  Has  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Diy  Dock 
Company  been  expended  in  the  building  of  the  Dry  Dock? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Only  part  of  that  stock  has  been  paid  in,  has  it  ?  A. 
Part  of  it.' 

Q.  What  part?  A.  I  disremember  the  amount ;  il  was  paid 
in  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  company. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  proportion  is  paid  in  V  A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  that  ?  A.  I  have  one  share  of 
stock. 

Q.  Who  are  your  other  stockholders?  A.  The  Erie  Rail- 
road owns  the  majority  of  the  stock. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  holding  is  there  as  to  the  other  stock ;  is 
it  held  all  by  one  man  or  two  men,  or  is  it  dispersed?  A.  It 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  principally. 

Q.  You  say  a  majority  of  it '.'     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public? 
A.  I  can't  tell  you,  but  it  is  very  small ;  there  are  a  few  shares. 

Q.  Are  there  fifty  shares  in  the  hands  of  the  general  pub- 
lic ?     A.  I  should  think  not ;  not  over  that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public 
than  simply  to  qualify  the  directors  ?  A.  I  think  that  is  about 
all. 

Q.  Who  are  the  directors  ?  A.  Mr.  Jewett,  Mr.  Bullard, 
Mr.  Taylor  and  myself. 

Q.  Does  thai  Company  pay  any  dividends  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  ?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  it  operated  at  a  loss  ?  A.  It  has  been  appropriating 
its  proceeds — the  profits  of  the  business — in  the  building  of 
new  docks  and  putting  the  property  in  order. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  doing  that?  A.  Since  I  have 
had  connection  with  it  they  have  built  a  new  dock,  at  quite  a 
large  expense,  some  $40,000  or  $50,000. 

Q.  Any  other  expenditures  that  they  have  incurred?  A. 
They  have  put  up  some  new  buildings  on  the  property,  in  the 
way  of  shops. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  expend  in  that  regard  ?  A.  Prob- 
ably $1,500  or  $2,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  value,  as  represented  by  the  property  of 
the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  ?  A.  It  all  consists  in  the  dock 
itself,  with  its  appurtenances  and  land  adjoining  it,  I  cannot 
tell  you,  sir ;  I  have  not  estimated  the  value  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  its  value  ?  A.  I  should  think  it 
was  worth  at  least  $200,000,  or  more. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  stock  has  been  paid  in  ? 
A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  arrangement  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  as  regards  carrying  freight  to  and  from  the  west? 
A.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  you" — me,  personally  ? 

Q.  No ;  you,  in  your  capacity  as  president  of  these  two  cor- 
porations ?     A.  Of  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  prepared  to  say  that  you  have  not  any  arrange- 
ment, contract  or  understanding,  of  any  kind  whatever,  with 
the  New  York  Central  Eailway,  by  which  the  rate  of  freight 
at  which  you  are  to  carry,  is  at  all  affected  or  influenced  ? 
A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  in  relation  to  it,  for  I 
know  nothing  of  the  contract,  or  any  existing  contract  of  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company  with  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract,  arrangement,  or  understanding  be- 
tween the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  and  anybody  acting  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  or  for  or  ou 
behalf  of  any  steamship  company  that  runs  in  connection  or 
any  fleet  of  boats,  be  it  steamship  or  otherwise,  on  the  lakes, 
in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  in  relation 
to  your  freight  charges?  A.  I  am  not  advised  of  any  arrange- 
ment. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  are  not  advised  of  any  arrangement, 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  now  any  knowledge  or 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  any  such  arrangement  or  con- 
tract? A.  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  more  than  what  I 
have  said — that  I  am  not  advised  of  anything  in  regard  to  any 
arrangement. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  advised  ?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  will 
leave  yon  to  infer  what  I  mean  ;  I  can't  tell  you  any  more. 

Q.  No  ;  I  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  "  not  advised  ?"  A.  I 
can't  give  you  any  bettei'  answer  than  that;  I  am  not  advised 
of  any  knowledge  of  any  contract  of  the  New  York  Central  in 
any  shape  or  manner. 

Q.  What  are  your  rates  for  carrying  freight  from  Chicago  or 
Milwaukee  to  Buffalo  ?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  never  known  ?  A.  They  are  the  rates  that  are 
made  daily,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  Have  you  never  known  what  the  rates  were  ?  A.  T  have 
known  on  the  day  that  the  rates  have  been  taken. 
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Q.  What  is  the  last  time  that  yon  haye  known  of  any  rate  ? 
A.  Between  Chicago  and  New  York  ? 

Q.  No ;  between  the  points  that  you  carry  ?  A.  The  last 
rate  I  heard  was  6  cents,  I  think,  on  wheat — 5|. 

Q.  "When  was  that  ?     A.  About  eight  days  ago,  I  think 

Q.  Five  and  a-half  cents  a  bushel  or  a  hundred  ?  A.  A 
bushel. 

Q.  On  wheat  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  low  have  you  known  them  to  be  ?     A.  Kates  ? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  I  have  known  them  as  low  as  2^  cents. 

Q.  When  were  they  2|  cents  a  bushel?  A.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  summer;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  were  they  during  the  year  1878,  on  an  average?  A. 
I  disremember. 

Q.  From  what  points  do  your  ships  run  ?  A.  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee. 

Q.  To  Buffalo?    A.  To  Buffalo,  touching  at  Detroit. 

Q.  Who  makes  your  rates  for  you  ?  A.  The  agents  at  the 
points  where  they  ship — governed  by  Mr.  BuUard,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  mean  the  agents  of  the  western  railways?  A.  The 
agents  of  (he  Union  Steamboat  Company. 

Q.  Where  has  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  agencies  ? 
A.  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  Detroit. 

Q.  Do  you  also  make  the  rates,  or  do  those  agents  also 
make  the  rates  for  the  Brie  Eailway  Company?  A.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Erie  Eailway  Company,  that  I  am 
advised  of,  as  agents. 

Q.  Don't  they  make  through  rates  ?  A.  They  are  under  the 
management  or  control  of  Mr.  Buliard. 

Q.  Don't  they  make  through  rates  to  New  York  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  don't  they,  in  point  of  fact,  make  the  rates  for  the 
Erie  Eailway  Company  ?  A.  They  are  governed  by  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company  entirely. 

Q.  I  understand ;  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Company's 
agents  make  the  rates  for  the  Erie  Eailway  Company — at 
which  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  carries  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  rates  that  are  thus  fixed  are  divided  between  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Erie  Eailway  Company 
upon  fixed  percentages,  are  they  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the 
day ;  they  change  from  time  to  time. 
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Q.  Tlie  rate  changes  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  fixed  per  centage  does  not  change,  does  it?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  suppose  not. 

Q.  What  are  the  fixed  percentages  between  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company  and  the  Erie  Kailway  Company,  as  to 
whatever  rate  may  be  fixed?     A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Shipman— I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  eartlily  object 
that  is  ;  what  difference  does  it  make  how  it  is  divided  ;  what 
earthly  consequence  is  it  ? 

The  Ohaikman — Will  the  stenographer  read  the  precise 
question. 

The  stenographer  read  the  question  as  follows  :  "  What  are 
"the  fixed  percentages  between  the  Union  Steamboat  Com- 
"  pany  and  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  as  to  whatever  rate 
"  may  be  fixed  ?     A.  I  cannot  tell  you." 

The  Chairman — The  question  has  been  answered. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Your  corporation  started  with  how  much  of  a  fleet? 
A.  I  can't  tell  you,  sir ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Haven't  you  any  data  in  your  possession  or  in  your  oEQce 
showing   the  gradual   growth   of  your  fleet  ?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  How  long  has  Mr.  BuUard  been  connected  with  the  con- 
cern. ?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Within  the  two  years  or  three  years  that  you  have  been 
connected  with  it,  it  has  added  two  vessels,  you  say  ?  A. 
Added  two  sail  vessels. 

Q.  Have  you  any  vessel  now  on  the  docks  in  the  process  of 
of  construction  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  contracted  for?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  lake  freights— the  general  open  lake  freights- 
increased  of  late  years?  A.  I  beg  pardon,  what  is  the 
question. 

Q.  Has  the  amount  of  grain  carried  on  the  lakes  in  late 
years  increased  largely  ?     A.  In  the  last  two  years  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  time  what  was  the  condition  of  the  lake 
commerce  ?     A.  Very  much  depressed. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  that  depression  upon  your  steamers? 
A.  We  did  the  last  year ;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  Two  years  ago  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  a  loss  then  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  run- 
ning. 

Q.  You  paid  no  dividends  on  your  stock?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  dividends  on  your  stock  ?  A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  In  that  respect,  then,/how  has  the  beneficial  condition 
or  the  better  condition  of  the  lake  trade  within  the  past  year 
or  two  years,  as  compared  with  the  years  before,  exhibited 
itself  as  to  your  company?  A.  We,  have  now  our  stock  in 
good  order  and  condition,  and  a  full  number  of  vessels. 

Q.  Didn't  you,  when  the  trade  was  depressed  ?  A.  Yes ;  we 
kept  it  up. 

Q.  And  made  no  loss  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  now,  you  have  kept  it  up  and  made  no  profit  ?  A. 
I  did  not  say  we  had  made  no  profit. 

Q.  What  profit  did  you  make  ?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  the 
amount. 

Q.  Approximate  to  it?  A.  I  can't  tell  you,  sir;  I  don't 
know ;  I  haven't  the  figures. 

Q.  Where  do  you  collect  your  freight  from  ?  A.  We  collect 
here  and  in  New  York. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  your  freight  moneys,  biit  the  actual  pack- 
ages ?    A.  They  collect  the  freights   at   the   points   I   have ' 
named  where  we  ship. 

Q.  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Detroit  ?    A.  Very  little  from  Detroit,  if  any. 

Q.  Cleveland  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  something  from  Cleveland. 

Q.  Do  you  caii-y  westbound  through  -freights  from  New 
York  to  those  points  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  anybody  carry  any  westbound  through  freights  but 
you  on  the  lakes  for  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  are  other  steamers  that  carry  for  them  or 
not ;  we  carry  all  we  can  carry. 

Q.  Does  the  Erie  Railway  Company  run  to  your  dock? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  goods  are  carted  ?  A.  We  run  our  boats  to  their 
dock. 

Q.  And  the  boat  and  the  car  come  together  there,  do  they  ? 
A.  There  is  a  short  transfer. 

Q.  How  short  a  transfer  ?     A.  Through  the  warehouse. 

Q.  Simply  through  the  warehouse  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  lay  on  one  side  of  the  warehouse  and  the  car  on  the 
other  ?  A.  We  lay  on  the  creek,  and  the  cars  run  up  through 
the  warehouse. 

Q.  Do  other  vessels  come  to-  that  dock  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  receive  freight?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  discharge  freight  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  other  vessels  come  to,  that  dock  to  receive  and  dis- 
charge through  freight?  A.  If  they  have  through  freight, 
they  do,  I  suppose. 

Q.  For  instance,  suppose  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  makes  a  bill  of  lading,  or  a  freight  bill,  from  New 
York  to  Milwaukee,  part  rail  and  part  lake,  does  it  give  it  to 
your  company  or  to  any  other  company  indifferently,  or  does  it 
give  it  to  your  company  exclusively  ?  A.  The  New  York  & 
Erie,  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  You  said  the  New  York  Central ;  they  give  it 
to  our  company,  I  understand,  all  that  it  can  take. 

Q.  They  prefer  your  company,  don't  they  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  unless  you  are  fully  laden,  they  won't  take  anybody 
else  ?     A.  They  would  give  it  to  them  in  preference. 

Q.  Give  it  to  you  in  preference  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  percentage  on  west  bound  freight  ?  A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  the  rate  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  never  looked 
into  the  details  of  the  rates  at  all. 

Q.  Haven't  you  always  a  ship  here  at  the  dock  ?  A.  The 
Erie  Railway  Company? 

Q.  Haven't  you — your  company — hasn't  it  always,  among  its 
fleet  of  seventeen  vessels,  some  vessel  here  at  the  dock  ?  A. 
We  generally  have  vessels  here. 

Q.  Therefore,  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  a  vessel  could 
be  laden  for  through  freights  when  you  are  not  here?  A.  Very 
rarely  I  should  think ;  I  am  not  advised  especially,  but  I  should 
think  so. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  live  here  in  Buffalo  ?     A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Erie  Railway  Company  has  a  local  freight  agent 
here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Hammond  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business  is  all  devoted  to  the   Union  Steamboat 
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Company  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  and  to  your  general  con- 
sultation witli  the  local  freight  agent?  A.  My  business  is  the 
general  supervision,  to  a  certain  extent  advisory,  with  regard 
to  all  interests. 

Q.  Tour  time  is  entirely  occupied  with  that  ?  A.  Entirely, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Do  you  take  charge  of  the  coal  business  of  the  Erie 
Eailway  Company  here  ?     A.  I  do  not  in  detail ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  relation  with  it  ?  A.  I  consult  with  regard 
to  certain  amounts  of  coal  that  come  here. 

Q.  Do  you  draw  a  salary  for  that  too  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  none 
at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  that  you  draw 
from  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ? 

Mr.  Shipman — I  object  to  tliat;  that  inquiry  lias  not  been 
gone  into  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  other  roads ;  the 
Chairman  has  made  a  specific  ruling  that  it  was  not  important 
in  this  inquiry  at  all. 

The  Chairman — I  don't  think  that  it  is  necessary,  Mr.  Sterne. 

Washington  Bullard,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  General  manager  of  steam- 
boats— a  steamboat  organization. 

Q.  The  steamboat  organization  to  which  you  refer  is  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that?  A.  Since 
its  organization,  and  a  long  time  before — its  predecessor. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  many  years  in  all?  A.  Twenty-five  years  ago  last 
August ;   the  whole  service. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  When  was  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  organized  ? 
A.  18p9,  I  think. 

Q.  During  the  Gould  and  Fisk  administration  of  the  Erie 
Railway  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Organized  with  how  much  of  a  fleet  ?  A.  I  cannot 
exactly  state ;  I  don't  recollect ;  I  was  an  agent  at  that  time  in 
Chicago  ;  I  think  there  were  about  eight  or  nine  at  that  time. 

Q.  Eight  or  nine  vessels  ?  A.  No ;  there  were  more  than 
that ;  only  eight  or  nine  run  up  there ;  I  think  there  must  have 
been  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  altogether ;  perhaps  eighteen. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  When  was  that?     A.  In  1869. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Who  owned  the  vessels  before  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company  "was  organized?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you;  I  had  no 
part  or  lot  in  that ;  I  was  agent  before  that  at  Toledo  ;  I  had 
no  acquaintance  with  that  at  all  whatever  ;  I  was  a  mere  in- 
strument up  there. 

Q.  AVere  they  the  same  vessels  that  are  now  running?  A. 
Oh,  no,  sir ;  they  have  been  sold  off  largely,  and  new  ones 
built. 

Q.  The  fleet  that  is  now  running  is,  substantially,  a  very 
much  finer  and  quicker  fleet,  in  every  way,  than  the  one  which 
existed  before,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  far  superio/?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Larger  vessels  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  main. 

Q.  Better  tonnage— and  finer  machinery — and  in  every  re- 
spect a  better  fleet?     A.  In  the  main,  they  are. 

Q.  Were  you  cognizant  of  the  organization  of  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company  ?  A.  I  knew  very  little  about  it ;  I  was 
away  from  here  ;  I  did  not  know  much  about  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  President  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Com- 
pany at  that  time  ?     A.  Jay  Gould,  I  think. 

Q.  And  Fisk  the  Treasurer  ?     A.  No ;  I  guess  not. 

Q.  It  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
wasn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  stock  was  paid  in  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  those  things ;  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owned  the  stock  at  that  time  ?  A. 
Not  any  direct  knowledge  that  I  could  swear  to. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Gould  and  Fisk  who  owned  the  major  part 
of  the   stock  ?     A.  No ;  I  think  the   Erie  Railway  Company 
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owned  the  majority  of  it ;  quite  a  number  of  private  individ- 
uals owned  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stock. 

Q.  The  company  also  own  some  cars,  doesn't  it  ?  A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.  Not  a  car  ?     A.  Not  a  car,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Never  ?     A.  Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Does  not  the  company  get  mileage  for  cars  ?  A.  No) 
sir  ;  it  don't ;  not  a  dollar. 

Q.  Never  did  ?  A.  It  is  the  mere  intermediary  between  the 
Erie  Railway  Company  and  the  parties  who  own  the  cars. 

Q.  But  mileage  is  paid,  according  to  the  Treasurer's  report 
of  the  Erie  Railway  to  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  ?  A. 
It  passes  through  my  hands  to  the  owners  of  the  cars,  in 
Detroit. 

Q.  Who  are  the  owners  of  the  cars?  A.  The  Michigan  Car 
Company,  I  think,  is  the  title,  in  Detroit. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  the  cars,  which  stand  nominally  in  the 

name   of    the  Union  Steamboat  Company A.  They   have 

not  a  cent's  interest  in  them,  to  my  knowledge  ;  I  had  the  whole 
business  to  do,  and  I  know  it  is  so. 

Q.  Ton  are  a  mere  conduit  ?  A.  The  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany reports  the  car  mileage  to  us,  and  we  transmit  it  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  cars,  and  after  a  draft  comes  we  pass  it  over 
to  them. 

Q.  How  many  cars  are  there  ?     A.  300. 

Q.  Freight  cars  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  That  belong  to  the  Michigan  Car  Company  ?  A.  Tes, 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Of  Detroit?    A.  Of  Detroit. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  When  was  that  contract  with  the  Michigan  Car  Company 
•  of  Detroit  made  ?     A.  I  think  it  was  about  three  years  ago. 

Q.  During  the  receivership,  wasn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  these  cars  to  be  owned  by  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany in  the  end  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  there  is  a  provision  in  the  con- 
tract whereby  they  can  buy  them  at  some  rate ;  but  that  I 
don't  recollect. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  some  nominal  rate  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  it  is  a 
straight  operation,  Mr.  Sterne,  thoroughly,  I  give  you  my  as- 
surance, and  not  a  dollar  sticks  to  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  mileage  is  ?  A.  I  forget ;  it  is 
out  of  my  line  ;  I  have  had  no  immediate  interest,  and  I  am 
not  very  much  conversant  with  those  things  ;  I  simply  obeyed 
instructions  by  making  the  contract  for  the  cars. 

Q.  You  made  the  contract  ?     A.  I  made  it  myself. 

Q.  For  the  300  cars  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  number  increased  since  ?  A.  No  ;  none  what- 
ever. 

Q.  The  same  cars  ?     A.  The  same  cars. 

Q.  Are  not  some  of  them  destroyed  ?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  the  destruction  of  one  of  those  cars,  who 
pays  ?  A.  The  contract  provides  for  those  things,  but  I  don't 
have  it  in  my  mind  exactly  ;  I  think  the  car  company  are  to 
keep  them  in  repair. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  contract  with  the  Erie  Eailway  Com- 
pany by  which  your  rates  are  fixed  ?  A.  No  ;  I  did  not ;  it 
was  made  before  I  came  into  the  management  of  the  company, 
which  was  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  how  long  it  is  since  you  were  in  the  com- 
pany ?     A.  Since  its  organization. 

Q.  Since  1869  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  contracts  were  made  from  that  time  forth  with  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company  in  relation  to  the  lake  navigation 
A.  There  has  never  been  but  one  contract,  to  myl^knowledge. 

Q.  The  original  contract,  which  was  made  with  Gould  and 
Fisk,  is  continued  ?  A.  The  only  contract  that  I  have  ever 
known  is  this  single  contj'act  that  we  are  talking  about. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Between  whom  was  that  made  ?  A.  Between  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company  and  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  and  I 
think  Jay  Gould  made  it;  I  think  Jay  Gould  executed  it  on 
the  part  of  the  road,  and  my  predecessor,  on  the  part  of  the 
Steamboat  Company. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 
Q.  He  was  President  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  and 
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President  of  the  Erie  when  he  made  the  contract  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  contract  provides  for  the  carriage  of  through  freight, 
doesn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  both  ways. 

Q.  What  percentage  does  the  Steamboat  Company  get  of 
the  through  rates  ?  A.  On  the  westbound  we  get  a  third  ;  that 
is,  to  Lake  Michigan  ports ;  on  the  eastbound,  the  provision 
is  that  the  Erie  Railway  Compaoy  shall  have  precisely  what  it 
receives  from  its  rail  connections — 45y\^o-  per  cent,  of  the  all 
rail  rate. 

Q.  Of  the  all  rail  rate  from_Chicago  ?  A.  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  ■  The  current  rate  ?  A.  Yes  ;  that  is,  whatever  is  the  cur- 
rent rate — 45-^^7- 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  take  55-rV^  ?  A.  Why,  no,  sir  ;  we  have  to  take  lower 
than  the  rail  always  ;  we  cannot  get  freight  by  lake  in  compe- 
tition with  rail ;  they  are  lower  almost  universally ;  there 
have  been  extreme  cases,  one  or  two  instances  where  we  have 
got  a  little  more. 

Q.  If  they  take  45y^u\-,  what  proportion  does  that  bear  as  to 
the  lake  and  rail  rates— to  the  all  rail  rates?  A.  The  rev- 
enues accruing  to  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  is  what  you 
mean? 

Q.  Yes,  sir  ?  A.  Now,  let  me  teU  you  ;  we  have  to  stand  on 
'Change  at  Chicago  against  the  free  marine  you  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  and  our  rates  are  governed  by  them,  and  their  rates 
are  not  governed  by  us  ;  we  have  to  make  our  rates  in  compe- 
tition with  them,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  Erie  Railway  its  pound 
of  flesh  that  I  told  you  about. 

Q.  You  get,  however,  the  full  rate  ?  A.  The  full  rate  that 
we  stipulate  for,  we  get,  but  we  have  always  to  take  less  than 
rail.  #, 

Q.  You  get  the  full  lake  rate,  don't  you  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Take  a  ship  by  the  free  marine  and  one  of  yours  ;  your 
agents,  you  say,  bid  against  the  free  marine,  and  the  free  mar- 
ine men  against  you  ?  A.  The  free  marine  man  and  the 
canal. 
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Q.  When  you  bid,  and  succeed  in  getting  the  business,  do 
you  get  tlie  same  rate  that  the  free  marine  man  gets  ?  A.  "We 
sometimes  get  more. 

Q.  And  you  sometimes  get  less  ?  A.  Undoubtedly,  there  are 
instances  of  that  kind. 

Q.  But  generally  you  get  more?  A.  I  think  we  do,  as  a 
rule. 

Q.  Does  not  that  arise  from  the  fact  of  your  close  connec- 
tion with  the  through  route  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  there  are  a  thou- 
sand things  that  influence  it;  let  me  tell  you  one  thing  ;  some 
times,  for  months,  we  cannot  get  an  ounce  to  go  through  by 
steam  and  rail,  for  this  reason,  that  operators  are  holding  tbeir 
grain  back,  and  they  ship  it  out  sometimes  to  go  by  the  very 
slowest  route  possible  to  New  York,  and  they  will  ship  it  by 
sail  and  canal ;  it  is  a  detriment  to  them  to  have  it  go  through 
rapidly  ;  do  you  understand  me  ? 

Q.  I  understand. 

The  Chaieman — I  do  not ;  is  that  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing speculation  ? 

The  "Witness — Suppose  an  operator  has  an  idea  that  in  the 
future  his  grain  will  be  worth  much  more  than  at  present ;  his 
object  is  to  delay  the  arrival  of  his  property  in  New  York,  and 
get  it  out  of  Chicago,  where  storage  is  accruing ;  don't  you 
see  ;  that  is  the  point ;  very  frequently  that  condition  of  things 
will  last  for  months ;  I  have  known  it  to,  and  we  could  not  get 
an  ounce. 

Q.  He  gets  the  advantage^  practically  of  the  storage  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  by  the  slow  route,  and  we  could  not  get  the  prop- 
erty to  go  our  route  at  all ;  we  have  to  take  local. 

Q.  How  often  does  that  occur'?  A.  It  depends  on  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  market. 

Q.  How  often  do  these  vagaries  of  the  market  take  place? 
A.  You  can  tell  just  as  much  about  that  as  an  expert. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  hoM'  many  times  in  a  year,  but  how  does 
that  condition  compare  with  the  whole  year  ?  A.  You  have 
asked  me  something  too  difficult  to  an'^wcr,  bccnnso  it  is  some- 
thing that  depends  on  crops,  and  depends  on  combinations  of 
operators,  and  depends  on  a  thousand  and  one  things. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  condition  of  afi"airs  is, 
taking  the  year  in  and  the  year  out,  a  month  of  the  year  ?    A. 
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I  don't  know  that  I  should  want  to  say  every  year  there  would 
be,  but  some  years  there  would  be  several  months. 
Q.  And  some  years  not  a  week  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 
Q.  That  such  a  condition  "as  that  prevails  ?     A.  Tes. 
Q.  Your  ships  load  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and  carry  to 
the  Erie  Eailway  Company  ?     A.  We  do,  and  we  carry  local ; 
we  have  carried  much  more  local  this  year  than  for  the  Erie 
Eailway  Company. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  Erie  Railway  Company  did  not  want 
as  much  as  you  can  carry  ;  is  that  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Erie  Railway  Company  does  not  take  all  you  carry; 
is  that  it  ?  A.  There  is  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  sometimes 
it  is  one  thing,  and  sometimes  another  ;  sometimes  there  is  a 
lack  of  cars  here,  as  has  existed  lately ;  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  much  with  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  lately  for 
lack  of  cars  on  eastbound. 

Q.  Is  that  because  their  transportation  facilities  are  not 
sufficient?     A.  No  ;  they  are  probably  engaged  elsewhere. 

Q.  Don't  you  practically  monopolize  the  Erie  dock?  A. 
Their  down  freight  dock  is  largely  devoted  to  our  purposes. 

Q.  And  don't  you  carry  almost  wholly  their  lake  and  rail 
westbound  freight?  A.  We  do;  I  suppose  we  are  organized 
to  give  them  good  facilities  of  that  kind. 

Q.  So  that  the  free  marine  gets  nothing  from  the  Erie  Rail- 
way Company,  as  to  lake  traffic  ?  A.  The  free  marine  could 
not  carry  it  if  they  could  get  it ;  there  is  very  little  free 
marine  that  is  adapted  to  doing  that  kind  of  business. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  got  the  monopoly  of 
the  whole  of  the  vessels  on  the  lake  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  a 
large  number  beyond  ours,  and  they  are  engaged  in  other 
connections. 

Q.  But  isn't  it  true  that  substantially  the  whole  of  the  west- 
bound through  traffic  that  goes  by  lake  is  done  by  your  route  ? 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  bulk  of  it  is 
done  by  us. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  bulk  of  it,  is  not  the  Avhole  of  it  ? 
A.  Oh,  no  ;  there  is  freight  goes  from  here  by  other  vessels 
than  ours,  but  not  in  any  such  amount  as  we  carry. 

Q.  What  proportion?  A.  I  cannot  tell,  because  I  don't 
keep  any  track  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  appreciable  proportion  at  all  of 
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the  westbound  through  traffic  which  is  billed  through  by  lake 
and  rail?  A.  A  thousand  tons  is  appreciable,  and  there  is 
undoubtedly  many  thousand  tons. 

Q.  How  many  tons  do  you  carry  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? 
A.  Westbound? 

Q.  Yes  ?    A.  We  carried  100,000  tons  last  year. 
Q.  Are  you  prepared   to  say  that  as  much   as  1,000  tons 
went  by   any   other   route   except  yours,    of  through  billed 
traffic?     A.  Not  to  Lake  Michigan  ports  ;  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Now  as  to  Lake  Erie  ports  ?  A.  They  don't  do  much 
to  Lake  Erie  ports ;  there  is  some  done  to  Toledo  by  other 
boats  than  ours. 

Q.  What  dividends  do  you  pay  ?  A.  That  is  not  legitmate 
to  my  business,  but  we  never  paid  any  to  my  knowledge  since 
I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Have  you  never  made  any  money^?     A.  Lots  of  it. 
Q.  What  became   of  it  ?      A.  It   has   been  put  into   new 
boats  ;  some  years  we  have  made  very  little  and  some  years 
we  have  made  more. 

Q.  Whatever  you  have  made  you  have  put  into  new  con- 
struction ?  A.  Right  along,  every  year ;  that  is,  about  every 
year. 

Q.  So  that  your  additional  vessels Jrepresent  your  profit  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  anything  to  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  ? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  No  money  passes  from  you  to  them  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  not 
as  a  money  payment ;  mere  traffic  balances ;  traffic  trans- 
actions ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  The  same  as  though  you  were  an  independent  organiza- 
tion ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  owe  them  any  money  for  freight  bills  that  you 
collect,  you  pay  them,  and  if  they  owe  you  any  money  they 
pay  you  ?     A.   Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  How  was  it  during  the  bad  years  ?  A.  The  profits  were 
pretty  light. 

Q.  But  you  made  profits  during  the  bad  years  ?  A.  It  might 
be  figured  out  that  there  were  profits,  but  if  we  had  insured,  I 
guess  we  would  not  have  had  much  profit  one  or  two  years. 

Q.  But  you  never  were  in  a  position  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  you   have   been  engaged  in  this  lake  traffic  in  which 
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your  income  was  insuflScient  to  meet  your  expenses  ?  A.  No  • 
there  is  no  monopoly  about  it ;  the  independent  organizations 
here  are  just  as  prosperous  as  ours,  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  your  relations  to  this  Union  Dry  Dock 
Company ;  whenever  your  vessels  are  laid  up,  they  go  there  ?  A. 
Let  me  understand  your  question ;  what  is  your  question  ? 

Q.  What  are  your  relations  to  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany ?  A.  In  what  way,  in  regard  to  the  business  they  do 
for  us  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  We  pay  them  just  the  same  as  we  do  any  other 
bill  whatever. 

Q.  That  again,  is  an  independent  organization?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  go  to  any  other  Dry  Dock  Company,  do 
you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  do ;  not  here  but  elsewhere ;  not  here  ; 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  Ton  have  capacity  there  to  do  all  your  own  business,  and 
the  business  of  other  people  besides  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  way  of  dry  docking  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaieman: 

Q.  Is  that  Dry  Dock  Company  an  "institution  of  your  own  ? 
A.  The  stock  is  owned  half  by  the  Brie  Railway  Company — 
that  is,  it  was  the  last  I  knew  anything  aboutit,  and  half  by 
the  Union  Steamboat  Company. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  ? 
A.  Not  an  officer,  I  am  a  trustee  ;  I  have  very  little  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  its  earnings,  do  you  ?  A. 
No,  I  don't  know  much  about  its  transactions  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  paid  any  dividends?  A. 
It  has  been  paying  for  itself,  and  been  doing  large  improve- 
ments. 

Q.  Practically,  the  scheme  of  that  Dry  Dock  Company  is 
about  the  same  thing  as  the  scheme  of  the  Steamship  Com- 
pany ;  whatever  it  earns  it  puts  into  improvements  ?  A.  That 
has  been  by  force  of  circumstances  ever  since  I  have  known 
anything  aboutit;  there  was  a  debt  owing,  and  it  has  been 
paying  that  debt,  and  making  these  improvements  that  were 
needed. 
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Q.  Where  is  that  contract  with  the  Brie  Railway  Company  ? 
A.  I  imagine  it  is  in  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have ;  I 
don't  know  whether  I  have  or  not ;  I  had  a  printed  copy,  but 
"whether  I  have  it  now  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  to  this  Committee  if  you  have  a 
printed  copy  of  it  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  any  other  copy ;  has  that  Dry  Dock  Company  any 
contract  ?     A.  That  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Q.  What  amount  of  capital  was  paid  in,  of  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany ?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it ;  it  was  before  my 
time. 

Q.  Who  knows  anything  about  the  financial  transactions  of 
this  Dry  Dock  Company  ?  A.  I  should  suppose  the  treasurer 
would  know. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ?  A.  Mr.  Guthrie  told  you  ;  it  is  Mr. 
Cortes. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  connected  with  the  concern? 
A.  Cortes  has  been  here,  I  think,  three  years. 

Q.  Now  your  eastbound  traffic  ;  is  there  any  through  east- 
bound  lake  and  rail  traffic  which  goes  over  the  Erie  Eailway 
that  is  not  carried  by  you  ?  A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  grain, 
but  package  freight  we  are  adapted  to  carry,  which  the  free 
marine  is  not,  that  is  very  little  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  bulk  grain  compared  with  what  you 
carry  and  which  goes  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  Mil- 
waukee or  Chicago  is  carried  by  the  free  marine  ?  A.  That  is 
a  matter  that  I  don't  have  in  my  charge,  or  have  anything 
to  do  with,  and  I  simply  know  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Tell  us  that  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  jou  anything  about  its 
volume  or  amount. 

Q.  Give  us  the  hearsayj?  A.  I  cannot  give  you  even  a 
guess,  because  I  am  wholly,  from  circumstances,  incompetent 
to  give  a  guess ;  I  have  no  reason  to  know  anything  about 
that,  only  about  as  you  would  know  about  it. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  observe  the  number,  extent  and  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  that  would  be  discharged  at  the  Erie  Dock 
compared  with  the  number,  tonnage  and  extent  of  the  ves- 
sels of  your  own  fleet  that  is  discharged  at  the  Erie  Dock  ? 
A.  Decidedly  not ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  down 
to  precision  nor  to  anything  like  precision,  or   any  approach 
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to  it,  I  merely  know  that  they  do  handle  grain,  and  beyond 
that  I  cannot  say  a  word. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  bulk  grain  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  one  ship  in  five  as 
compared  with  your  own  fleet  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  because  I  have 
no  reason  to  know  or  pay  much  attention  to  it ;  there  is  no 
way  to  extract  blood  out  of  a  turnip  ;  I  have  not  got  any  of 
that  kind  of  information. 

Q.  Who  would  be  likely  to  have  that  ?  A.  The  agent  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  if  you  go  to  the  proper  party. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ?     A.  Hammond. 

Q.  The  agent  of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  here?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Freight  agent  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  swear  to  any- 
thing that  I  know,  but  when  you  try  to  get  anything  out  of  me 
that  I  don't  know,  you  will  be  mistaken ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  I  don't  want  the  number  of  bushels,  but  an  approximate 
guess  ?  A.  I  am  not  guessing  about  something  I  don't  know 
anything  about,  not  in  the  way  of  evidence. 

Q.  But  we  are  willing  to  take  it  as  evidence  ;  give  us  an  ap- 
proximation ?  A.  I  won't  do  it ;  I  absolutely  refuse  to  do  it, 
because  I  won't  swear  to  something  I  don't  know  anything 
about. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Have  you  passenger  boats  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Part  of  your  fleet  are  passenger  boats  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them?  A.  We  run  ourselves  only  two; 
yes,  we  do,  four,  but  only  two  to  Chicago. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  points  do  you  touch  with  your  passenger  fleet  ? 
A.  All  the  main  points  between  here  and  Chicago. 

Q.  With  the  passenger  fleet  ?     A.  With  two  boats. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Name  the  ports  that  you  touch  at  ?  A.  We  touch  at 
Cleveland,  thence  to  Detroit,  from  Detroit  to  Port  Huron, 
from  Port  Huron  to  Mackinaw  from  Mackinaw  to  Millwaukee, 
and  Chicago. 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Do  these  passenger  boats  carry  freight  also  ?  A  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  run  to  Duluth  ?  A.  We  do  not ;  we  have  three 
boats  chartered  to  another  institution  called  The  Lake  Supe- 
rior Transit  Company,  which  runs  to  Duluth. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Is  that  also  owned  largely  by  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  ? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  they  don't  own  any  of  it  ;  the  have  no  interest  in 
it  distinctively,  but  we  charter  these  three  boats  to  that  com- 
pany ;  they  are  our  property,  and  they  are  included  in  the 
nineteen  vessels,  and  they  are  passenger  steamers  too. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  this  flee|;  ?     A.  The  vessels? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  It  varies  year  by  year ;  now,  it  is  very  much 
more  valuable  than  it  was  three  months  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  On  account  of  the  increased  tonnage  demand?  A.  Be- 
cause the  business  is  prosperous ;  everything  is  prosperous 
now ;  that  is  the  reason. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Iron  has  gone  up  and  machinery  has  gone  up  ?  A.  No  ; 
it  is  not  that  at  all ;  that  may  have  some  inappreciable  effect 
on  its  value,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  property  is  capable  of 
earning  more  to-day  than  it  was  three  months  ago,  and  the 
prospect  and  outlook  is  much  better ;  I  should  say,  that  the 
vessels  at  a  rough  guess  were  worth  $800,000  ;  perhaps  more  ; 
I  insured  them  for  less  than  $700,000,  last  spring,  I  think  ;  fire 
insurance. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the"  vessels  which  you  purchased 
with  the  profits  ?  A.  There  never  has  been  but  two  vessels 
purchased  ;  those  were  sail  vessels;  I  paid  $35,000  apiece  for 
those. 

Q.  But  you  stated,  didn't  you,  that  the  whole  fleet  has 
changed  in  its  character?  A.  I  have  built  one  every  year  for 
seven  years. 

Q.  All  those  were  built  with  profits  ?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Therefore,  substantially  the  whole  of  this  fleet,  or  the 
greater  part  of  this  fleet  was  built  out  of  profits  ?  A.  The 
more  valuable  part. 

Q.  Was  there  any  building  done  out  the  of  profits  in  1877  ? 
A.  I  will  tell  how  we  do ;  when  business  has  been  very  much  de- 
pressed and  very  little  earnings,  we  would  run  in  debt,  and 
then  we  would  pay  it  as  we  are  doing  now  ;  I  have  jnst  com- 
pleted a  boat  which  I  built  and  run  in  debt  for  largely,  but  I 
am  paying  for  it  rapidly  now  ? 

Q.  In  1877,  did  you  build  any  boats  ?  A.  I  think  I  did 
build  one  in  1877. 

Q.  How  much  ?  A.  How  much  value  ;  if  we  completed  her  in 
1877,  and  I  think  we  did,  it  was  about  |100,000. 

Q.  In  1876-did  you  build  any  boats  ?  A.  If  you  want  to  go 
through  in  detail,  you  better  let  me  furnish  the  figures  ;  from 
memory,  I  cannot  tell  right  here  ;  but  about  every  year  for  the 
seven  years  I  have  been  here  we  have  turned  out  a  boat. 

Q.  The  average  value  of  which  was  how  much  ?  A.  Run- 
ning from  $90,000  to  $125,000. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want ;  do  you  know  how  much  of  the  capital 
stock  of  this  company  has  been  paid  in?  A.  That  is  some- 
thing I  don't  know  anything  about ;  I  never  did  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Who  is  likely  to  know  ?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  ;  if  anybody 
knows  the  people  in  New  York  would  know  more  about 
it  than  anybody ;  I  don't  know. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  institutions  here  of  any  character 
owned  by  you  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  Erie  Eailroad  ? 
A.  Mo  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  mauufaoturing  establishment  of  any 
kind?     A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Noyes  : 

Q.  What  is  the  draught  of  your  largest  class  of  vessels? 
A.  We  have  got  one  boat  which  could  load  to  seventeen  feet  if 
we  had  water  to  do  it. 

Q.  Can  vessels  of  that  draught  approach  your  docks  without 
lighterage?  A.  Yes,  sir,  no;  not  drawing  that  now  ;  we  only 
load  to  about  fourteen  feet  now  ;  the  water  is  very  low  now. 
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Q.  Do  you  use  any  lighters  at  all  ?  A.  No  ;  only  once  in 
a  great  while  ;  perhaps  once  in  a  year. 

Q.  Could  vessels  of  greater  draught  than  that  find  way  into 
your  harbor?  A..  Not  now  ;  there  is  no  safety  in  loading  more 
than  about  fourteen  feet,  three  or  four  inches  now. 

Q.  What  do  you  load  to,  Mr.  Allen? 

Mr.  Allen — Fourteen  feet,  three  inches. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  the  blacksmith  shop  that  you  have  connected  with  this 
Union  Dry  Dock  Company,  do  you  do  a  general  custom  busi- 
ness ?     A.  No  ;  I  think  not  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  Do  you  in  your  planing  mill  ?  A.  I  don't  think  we  do  any- 
thing in  it ;  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  very  confident  we  do^not. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  planing  mill?  A.  We  have  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Dry  Dock. 

Q.  At  the  Dry  Dock,  you  say,  you  do  a  general  business  ? 
A.  I  say  we  have  for  their  purposes ;  the  Union  Dry  Dock 
Company  has  a  planing  mill  for  its  purposes. 

Q.  But  they  do  business  for  the  general  community  ?  A.  I 
know  ;  but  a  planing  business  distinctive  other  than  for  the 
Dry  Dock  work  they  do  lor  outside  parties  ;  do  j-ou  under- 
stand now  ? 

Q.  No  ;  if  they  do  the  planiug  for  the  Dry  Dock  purposes, 
and  the  Drj'  Dock  is  for  the  general  purposes,  then  they  do  it 
for  the  general  purposes  just  as  much  ?  A.  No ;  it  is  the  work 
on  vessels  which  they  do  for  outside  parties. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  part  of  the  Dry  Dock  business?  A.  A 
part  of  the  Dry  Dock  paraphernalia. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  many  other  dry  docks  are  there  in  town  ?  A.  Onlj"- 
one ;  both  have  plenty  of  business,  and  one  don't  injure  the 
other  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  This  Dry  Dock  is  a  convenience  to  the  outside  public  ? 
A.  I  should  say  so ;  almost  an  indispensable  convenience 
51 
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to  the  commerce  here  at  times  ;  at  times  they  are  both  of  them 
insufficient  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  The  free  marine,  as  he  says,  has  access  to  the  dock  ?  A. 
It  has,  and  it  is  sought  and  is  treated  with  the  utmost  fairness 
and  hberahty,  I  know. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  manager  of  the  company,  if  I  un- 
derstand you,  the  number  of  your  vessels  has  not  increased  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  I  know  that  our  fleet  of  boats  when 
the  company  was  organized  was  quite  large,  but  the  number 
running  to  me  was  about  nine,  at  Chicago ;  then  we  had  a 
large  fleet  on  this  lake  ;  I  think  there  are  not  many  more  in 
number. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  when  you  became  general  man- 
ager?    A.  I  think  we  had  about  fifteen  then. 

Q.  Now  you  have  nineteen  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  sold  some, 
and  I  have  sold  quite  a  number  since  I  came  here. 

Q.  As  the  boats  grew  old,  and  were  not  fit  for  your  pur- 
poses, you  got  rid  of  them  ?  A.  A  new  style  of  boats  in  re- 
gard to  dimensions  was  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  business. 

Q.  The  general  marine  on  the  lake,  both  free  and  that  which 
runs  in  connection  with  the  railroads,  has  changed  ?  A.  They 
have. 

Q.  The  tendency  is  more  to  steam  vessels  than  saihng  ves- 
sels ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  steam  vessels  in  proportion. 

Q.  There  are  other  independent  companies,  what  are  called 
the  free  marine  ?  A.  There  are  organizations  that  the  rail- 
roads have  no  money  interest  in  that  are  just  as  prosperous, 
and  I  don't  know  but  they  would  claim  more  prosperous  than 
mine  ;  they  are  not  interfered  with,  and  there  are  large  owners 
here  who  have  no  co-operative  ships  that  are  prosperous  and 
doing  well ;  the  fact  of  the  business  is,  we  have  all  been  going 
through  a  rough  time,  and  Avhen  this  prosperity  that  is  now 
here  is  in  full  blast,  investigating  commissions  won't  be  need- 
ed, I  don't  believe  ;  the  grievance  will  be  abated. 

Q.  Three  years  ago,  if  you  had  wanted  to  sell  out  your  fleet, 
do  you  suppose  you  could  have  got  a  purchaser  here  to  take 
it  ?  A.  It  was  an  entirely  difi'erent  thing  three  years  ago  to 
what  it  is  now. 
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By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q,  Do  you  carry  live  stock?  A.  No,  in  old  times  they,  used 
to  ;  I  liave  had  to  do  with  transporting  an  immense  quantity 
of  live  stock,  but  not  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  That  is  all  done  by  rail  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shippers  would  not  send  by  boat  ?  A.  They  do  not  do 
it  now  at  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  vessels  of  large  tonnage  experience  any  difficulty 
when  coming  into  your  harbor  ?  A.  The  difficulties  are  at 
points  between  here  and  Chicago  mostly,  on  the  Detroit  and 
St.  Clair  river  connection,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie. 

Q.  There  is  no  immediate  difficulty  in  your  harbor  ?  A, 
They  sometimes  ground  here  in  the  harbor  when  the  water  is 
low ;  the  water  frequently  runs  down  here  two  or  three  feet  by 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Easterly  or  westerly?  A.  Easterly,  blowing  out  of  this 
harbor ;  blowing  the  water  up,  and  then  vessels  will  some- 
times ground,  but  the  water  comes  up  very  soon  and  allows 
them  to  reach  their  docks. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  do  the  vessels  come  to  that  unload  into  the  canal  ? 
A.  To  the  various  elevators  here ;  some  of  them  have  connec- 
tion with  rail,  but  all  of  them  have  connection  with  the  canal. 

Q.  Are  these  elevators  so  situated  that  vessels  of  large  ton- 
nage experience  difficulty  in  coming  to  them?  A.  There  has 
been  more  or  less  difficulty  this  year,  because  the  water  is 
unusually  low ;  the  water  in  the  lakes  is  unusually  low. 

Q.  What  depth  of  draught  can  a  vessel  draw  and  still  reach 
these  docks  ?  A.  I  think  that  most  of  the  elevators  could  be 
approached  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  of  water  ;  bat  the 
trouble  is  in  these  rivers  that  I  spoke  to  you  about. 

By  Mr.  Noyes  : 

Q.  Are  they  not  dredging  these  rivers  now  ?  A.  They  are 
blasting  out  the  difficult  points,  but  it  is  a  work  of  great  ex- 
pense, and  takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 
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Q.  In  the  interest  of  the  Welland  Canal  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is 
what  is  known. as  the  Lime  Kiln  Crossing,  near  Maiden,  on  the 
Detro'it  river. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  it  that  determines  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
the  canal?  A.  I  am  not  a  canal  expert ;  there  are  men  in  the 
room  here  that  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  many  elevators  are  there  in  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  declare, 
I  can't  tell  you ;  Mr.  Allen,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Allen. — Twenty-eight  to  thirty. 

The  Witness — I  was  going  to  say  thirty. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Do  you  include  the  floating  elevators  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
guess,  the  floating  elevators  and  all,  there  are  about  thirty. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  floating?  A.  I  know  of  four, 
and  there  may  be  six. 

Q.  That  is,  there  are  twenty-four  elevators  that  are  on  solid 
ground;  how  many  of  those  are  connected  with  the  canal? 
A.  All  of  them  ;  every  one. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  connected  with  the  railways  ?  A. 
Three ;  the  Plympton,  the  City,  and  the  Niagara. 

Q.  AH  are  connected  with  the  canal?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stebnb  : 

Q.  There  is  one  line  of  inquiry  I  have  not  touched  upon 
with  you,  that  I  think  j  ou  can  give  us  some  information  upon 
as  well  as  anybody  else  ;  the  rates  that  you  make  as  to  Mil- 
waukee or  Chicago,  you  make  indifferently,  do  you,  over  the 
Erie  Eailway  and  by  your  steamers  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  New  York  ?  A.  We  do  not  make  any  Baltimore 
rates,  never  ;  we  rarely  do  to  Philadelphia ;  we  do  some  times, 
and  we  do  frequently  to  Boston. 

Q.  Your  rates  are  the  same  to  Philadelphia  as  they  are  to 
New  York  ?     A.  No  ;  they  are  less,  usually. 

Q.  Your  rates  to  Boston  are  the  same  ?  A.  No ;  they  are 
more. 
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Q.  Aren't  ttey  the  same  ?    A.  No. 
Q.  East  bound  rates  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  The  rates  that  yon  get  as  your  proportion  of  the  rates 
from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston  or  New  York,  how  are 
they  ?  A.  We  give  the  rail,  I  think,  forty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  all  rail  rate  on  Philadelphia. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  give  them  on  New  York?  A.  I  told 
you  45TVTr  of  the  all  rail  rate. 

Q.  So  the  railway  company  gets  a  little  better  rate  for 
Philadelphia  traffic  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  what  the  division  is  be- 
tween here  and  Philadelphia  I  don't  know  anything  about ; 
the  Erie  Railway,  you  know,  has  to  use  its  connection  to 
Philadelphia;  it  does  not  run  there  itself. 

Q.  Is  not  the  rate  the  same  from  Boston  as  it  is  from  New 
York  on  westbound  tariff  ?  A.I  understand  it  is,  but  that  is 
different,  you  know ;  eastbound  and  westbound  are  two  dif- 
ferent things,  and  they  are  not  governed  by  the  same. 

Q.  You  get  your  proportion  (jf  the  westbound  traffic,  don't 
you,  on  the  rate  as  it  is  made?     A.  We  get  one-third. 

Q.  And  you  get  one-third  whether  it  comes  from  Boston  or 
whether  it  comes  from  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Indifferently  ?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about  that ;  I 
won't  swear  positively  about  that ;  I  think  it  is  the  same  as 
New  York. 

Q.  How  low  have  you  known  the  rates  to  be  from  Mil- 
waukee or  Chicago  to  New  York  in  the  year  1878  ?  A.  You 
mean  the  through  rate  by  our  route  ;  I  think  we  carried  as  low 
as  10  cents. 

Q.  How  long  a  period  of  time  did  you  carry  as  low  as  that  ? 
A.  Not  long. 

Q.  How  low  did  it  run  this  year  before  the  eastbound 
pool  was  arranged?  A.  I  have  not  carried  much  grain  this 
year ;  that  was  the  lowest ;  I  have  carried  very  little  grain 
to  the  Erie  Piailroad  this  year. 

Q.  What  other  fourth  class  freight  did  you  carry?  A.  I 
think  we  have  gone  as  low  as  17^  cents,  but  very  little  however. 

Q.  17^  cents  for  fourth  class?  A.  Yes,  sir,  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Q.  On  all  fourth  class  freight  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  it  was  ?  A.  We  did  not  carry  all ;  mainly 
meats. 
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Q.  Your  bid  was  on  all  fourth  class  freight  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  down  to  what  period  of  time  ?  A.  I  cannot 
tell  you  ;  it  was  early  in  the  spring ;  it  did  not  last  long. 

Q.  There  were  periods  when  the  rates  changed  every  day, 
weren't  there  ?  A.  There  always  is ;  we  are  different  from 
rail  routes  out  of  Chicago  ;  they  make  their  rates  and  stick  to 
them  right  along  ;  we  have  to  go  on  change  and  compete  with 
everybody,  and  take  cargoes  as  the  market  is  that  day. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Seldom  a  day  alike,  I  suppose  ?  A.  It  changes  every 
hour,  very  frequently. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  making  special  rates  to  people 
here  in  Buffalo  ?  A.  No,  sir,  we  do  not  make  a  special  rate  to 
anybody ;  we  do  not  have  any  tariff,  you  know,  on  eastbound ; 
we  do  not  have  any  tariff  on  grain  at  all,  we  take  it  as  we  can ; 
there  is  no  special  rate  about  it,  and  we  take  from  one  man 
the  same  as  we  would  from  another. 

Q.  When  you  take  it  as  you  can,  you  mean  you  make  a  bid 
for  that  special  shipment  ?  A.  We  never  prefer  anybody ; 
that  is  the  essence  of  a  special  contract. 

Q.  We  will  come  to  the  conclusion  ourselves  of  what  a 
special  contract  is,  but  you  make  a  bid  for  a  special  shipment, 
don't  you  ?  A.  We  make  a  bid  that  we  would  give  to  every- 
body. 

Q.  A  special  shipper  comes  to  you,  and  offers  you  a  special 
shipment,  and  you  take  that  if  you  see  fit  to  carry  it  ?  A.  I 
cannot  understand  what  you  mean  by  special  shipments,  when 
we  have  no  difference  between  people  ;  special  means  some- 
thing different  from  promiscuous. 

Q,  For  a  single  shipment  ?  A.  All  our  shipments  are  single 
shipments,  and  they  do  not  differ  from  what  we  give  to  every- 
body else. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  a  rate  that  would  be  peculiar  to  that 
individual  at  that  time  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  do  that  kind 
of  business. 

Q.  You  would  consider  doing  that  kind  of  business  im- 
proper ?     A.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  don't  do  that  kind  of  business  ?     A. 
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We  are  never  asked  to  do  it ;  I  don't  know  of  an  instance 
wlien  I  was  ever  asked  to  do  it ;  they  do  not  do  business  in 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  that  way ;  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  where  we  load  oar  vessels  with  grain  is  an  auction. 

Q.  Suppose  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.,  or  any  other  large  house  in 
Chicago,  had  a  special  contract  with  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany, by  which  they  would  get  their  through  rail  and  lake 
shipments  at  a  special  rate,  differing  from  the  schedule  rate  ? 
A.  Tou  are  talking  about  westbound  ;  I  was  not  talking  about 
westbound. 

Q.  Now  I  am  going  to  talk  about  westbound  ;  suppose 
that  house,  or  any  other  house  that  you  think  of,  had  a  special 
contract  with  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  by  which  they  could 
make  their  shipments  at  a  certain  rate,  westbound,  lake  and 
rail  to  Chicago,  would  not  you  take  your  proportion  of  that 
special  rate  ?  A.  We  should  ;  if  such  a  thing  were  done  ;  we 
should. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  rate  is  made  in  New  York  ?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  The  rate  is  made  for  you?  A.  Whatever  rate  theymake, 
I  am  free  to  say,  we  should  participate  in. 

Q.  So  that  whatever  rate  may  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  you  carry  it  at  those  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  of  course. 

Q.  You  did  not  stop  to  inquire  what  circumstances  made 
those  rates;  you  took  the  rate  that  had  been  made  for  you? 
A.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  think  of?  A.  I  don't  think 
of  anything  ;  I  don't  want  to  volunteer. 

Q.  You  need  not  be  modest  ?  A.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say ;  but  I  think  when  people  get  to  prospering,  as  they  are 
bound  to,  that  there  will  be  no  grievances  of  this  kind  to  inves- 
tigate ;  your  occupation  will  be  as  much  gone  as  Windom's 
Congressional  Committee  was  that  went  about  through  the 
country  several  years  ago  ;  the  logic  of  events  showed  the  utter 
nonsense  of  it. 
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Jolm  AUen,  Jr.,  being  duly  swoiii,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  are  the  owner  of  propellers — a  fleet  of  vessels  on 
the  lake,  are  you  not  ?  A.  I  am  owner  of  stock  in  a  company 
which  owns  propellers. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company?  A.  Western  Trans- 
portation Company. 

Q.  This  Western  Transportation  Company  owns  a  a  fleet  of 
how  many  vessels  ?    A.  Tliirteen. 

Q.  Propellers?     A.  All  propellers. 

Q.  Is  that  fleet  substantially  as  fine  a  one  as  the  one  that  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  better  ?     A.  About  alike,  I  think. 

Q.  You  have  propellers  of  what  tonnage?  A.  That  depends 
very  much  upon  the  depth  of  water ;  this  year  with  the  water 
we  have,  the  vessels  run  from  850  to  2200  tons ;  in  1876  when 
the  water  was  about  18  inches  higher,  this  largest  vessel  which 
I  refer  to  as  2200  tons  then  carried  2600,  but  the  water  has 
been  very  much  lower  ever  since  1876. 

Q.  That  is  its  full  capacity  ?  A.  No,  if  we  could  have  another 
foot  of  water  she  could  carry  300  tons  more ;  she  is  deep 
enough  for  that,  I  mean. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  occupied  in  transportation 
on  the  lakes  ?     A.  All  my  life  ;    say  more   than  twenty  years. 

Q.  And  your  father  before  you  was  occupied  in  the  same 
business,  was  he  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  run  in  close  connection  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  don't  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  fleet  of  vessels  carries  the  through  freights  for  the 
New  York  Central,  does  it  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  rail  and  lake 
freight. 

Q.  Is  there  substantially  any  westbound  rail  and  lake 
through  freight  which  goes  over  the  New  York  Central  Eail- 
road  carried  by  other  ships  than  yours  ?  A.  Not  that  is 
actually  rated  through. 

Q.  As  to  eastbound,  don't  you  practically  supply  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  with  the  whole  of  its  through  traffic  by 
lake  and  rail,  that  is  billed  through?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
billed  through. 
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Q.  You  carry  also  for  local  consumption  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  the  railway  requires,  you  carry  ?  A.  That 
is  billed  through. 

Q.  That  is  billed  through  from  western  points  by  lake  and 
rail  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  large  amount  brought  here  by 
what  you  have  styled  here  to-day  the  free  marine  of  the  lake ; 
an  immense  amount  of  freight  that  is  brought  down  here  and 
takes  a  local  rate  from  here. 

Q.  But  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  lake  and  rail  freights  that 
are  billed  through  by  the  Central  road  ?  A.  They  are  billed 
through  by  us,  we  originate  the  business,  east  bound. 

Q.  And  that]  is  all  the  business  substantially  that  the  New 
York  Central  gets  in  the  way  of  through  lake  and  rail  traffic  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "What  you  give  them  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  contract A.  I  would  like  to  add  there,  the 

Lake  Superior  Transit  Company,  which  has  been  referred  to, 
also  brings  some  freight,  but  in  the  main  I  have  answered  your 
question  correctly — that  we  cover  it  in  the  main,  all  of  it,  except 
what  is  brought  by  this  Lake  Superior  Transit  Company  from 
Duluth. 

Q.  Then  you  cover  the  points  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Toledo  and  Cleveland  ?  A.  Not  Toledo  ;  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Port  Huron,  Mackinaw  and  Chicago. 

Q.  Can  other  ships  have  equal  facilities  with  you  at  the 
dock  of  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  to  deliver  [through 
freight  to  them  ?  A.  They  can,  so  far  as  the  dockage  is  con- 
cerned ;  they  can,  if  they  have  it. 

Q.  I  mean,  so  far  as  getting  their  stuff  through  is  concerned  ? 
A.  Can  they  get  to  the  dock. 

Q.  No  ;  can,  for  instance,  any  free  ship  bill  through  over  the 
New  York  Central  road  ?  A.  As  to  grain,  I  think  they  can ; 
not  as  to  package  freight. 

Q.  You  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  ?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  by  contract  ?  A.  I  desire  to  state  to  you  that  I 
never  have  had  a  written  contract  with  the  New  York  Central 
Eailroad  ;  that  is  a  contract  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered ;  it 
never  has  even  been  signed ;  whether  in  legal  effect  it  is  a 
contract  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  had,  however,  substantially  what  amounted  to 
52 
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an  agreement  between  yourself  and  the  New  York  Central 
Eailroad  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whicli  agreement  was  put  in  such  shape  that  you 
both  know  what  you  can  rely  upon  ?  A.  "We  think  we  do  ;  I 
think  I  do. 

Q.  And  upon  that  reliance  you  carry  on  your  business ; 
you  build  your  boats  upon  the  definite  certainty  of  getting  the 
business  of  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  east  and  westbound 
that  go  through  by  rail?  A.  Not  wholly  so,  because  that 
would  not  supply  us  all  the  business  that  we  can  do,  or  all 
that  we  seek  to  do,  at  a  profit ;  we  do  a  very  large  business 
outside  of  the  business  that  goes  to  their  railroad. 

Q.  Does  that  New  York  Central  Eailroad  Company  own  any 
part  of  your  stock  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  Vanderbilts  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  one  of  them '?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  person  connected  with  the  New  York  Central  Eail- 
road ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  officer  of  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  director  ?    A.  No,  sir  ;  well,  I  am  a  director  myself. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  directors  of  the  New  York  Central 
Eailroad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  became  so  last  June ;  I  was  a 
stockholder  in  this  company  long  before  that,  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Q.  Since  when  has  that  connection  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Eailroad  on  the  part  of  your  organization  been  in  existence? 
A.  Since  1870. 

Mr.  Sterne  (To  Mr.  BuUard).— Mr.  Bullard,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  one  question ;  do  you  carry  a  large  amount  of  oil  in 
barrels — refined  oil  ? 

Mr.  BuLLAED — We  carry  some  oil  from  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Stekne — How  much. 

Mr.  Bollard — Jointly,  aggregating  about  40,000  barrels  last 
year. 

The  Witness— That,  however,  is  from  Cleveland  west ;  it  does 
not  come  here  at  all ;  the  railroad  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
at  all. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  the  lake  traffic  from 
1874  until  1877  independently  of  your  organization  and  the 
Erie's  organization  ?    A.  Very  much  depressed. 

Q.  Has  the  tonnage  decreased  in  consequence  of  that  de- 
pression ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  ships  that  were  worn  out  were  not  rebuilt  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  very  little  building  new. 

Q.  And  therefore  the  natural  decay  of  shipping  continued 
without  any  natural  replacement  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  continued  during  what  period  of  time  ?  A. 
You  may  say  substantially  up  to  the  present,  for  there  has 
been  no  activity  in  building  yet  since  1874. 

Q.  Since  1873  ?    A.  Well,  the  winter  of  1873  and  1874. 

Q.  The  crisis  ?     A.  In  1873  there  were  a  good  many  built. 

Q.  That  were  still  on  the  stocks?  A.  Yes,  we  came  to  a 
sudden  stop,  you  remember,  in  October,  1873,  and  there  were 
contracts  then  on  hand  for  building  that  had  to  be  carried 
out. 

Q.  And  that  suffering  was  occasioned  very  largely  by  reason 
of  low  freights  and  insufficiency  of  freights  compared  with  the 
tonnage — was  that  it  ?     A.  Yes  ;  or  that  was  one  of  the  results. 

Q.  Since  1873,  how  has  your  corporation  increased  its 
tonnage  ?     A.  We  have  added  four  boats. 

Q.  Of  an  aggregate  value  of  how  much?  A.  $450,000 
to  $500,000. 

Q.  Was  that  built  out  of  profit  or  by  the  creation  of  new 
capital  ?  A.  When  they  are  paid  for  wholly,  they  will  have 
been  built  out  of  profits ;  there  has  been  no  addition  to  the 
capital  stock. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company?   A.  $400,000. 

Q.  You  have  a  contract  which  gives  you  a  percentage  of  the 
through  freight  ?  A.  I  would  not  express  it  in  that  way  ;  on 
eastbound  we  are  bound  to  pay  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road the  same  money  that  their  division  of  the  all  rail  current 
rate  at  the  time  would  pay  them. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  is  a  rate  of  10  cents  a  hundred  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Central  takes  of   that 

rate  4^ytt ^-  ^tV 

Q.  4|?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  pay  them  4J  cents  a  hundred  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  take  the  rest  ?  A.  Whatever  we  can  got  over  that ; 
but  it  is  for  us  to  .satisfy  ourselves  whether  that  is  enough  or 
not  to  pay  us. 

Q.  How  low  have  you  carried  freight  ?     A.  Eastbound  ? 

Q.  Eastbound,  in  1878,  fourth  class  freight  ?  A.  I  think  we 
carried  it  as  low  as  10  cents  a  hundred. 
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Q.  From  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  ?  A.  Milwaukee  or  Chi- 
cago, either  one. 

Q.  To  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  you  have  given  the  New  York  Central  what  ? 
A.  We  would  give  them  i-j^xrV 

Q.  Your  rate  was,  then,  when  it  was  10  cents  a  hundred,  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  railroad  rates?  A.  We  could  not 
get  it  it  for  10  cents ;  we  would  have  to  make  a  difference,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  cost  of  insurance  ;  there  is  an  insur- 
ance risk  ;  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  cannot  get  as 
much  as  the  all  rail  rate ;  it  would  be  an  exceptional  time. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  are  slow?  A.  Yes,  sir;  for  that  general  reason; 
then  the  railroads  have  their  organization  extending  far,  far 
into  the  west,  and  every  agent  of  every  railroad,  no  matter 
how  far  extended,  is  really  an  agent  for  a  through  line,  whereas 
the  lake  lines  cannot  afford  to  go  only  about  so  far  in  estab- 
lishing agencies. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Then  you  carried  really  below  10  cents  a  hundred  from 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  should 
have  so  stated ;  what  I  meant  was  on  the  basis  of  10  cents ; 
on  the  basis  of  an  all  rail  rate  of  10  cents  I  should  have  stated. 

Q.  How  low  was  your  rate?  A.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
less  than  10  cents  by  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  himdred 
pounds,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  comprehended  a  hundred  tons.' 

Q.  Was  that  package  freight  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Packed  meats?     A.  Sacked  flour,  lard,  pork,  beef,  etc. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  rate,  think  you,  that  it  pays  you 
from  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  There  is  the  same 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  that  that  there  is  in  arriving  at  the  cost 
of  moving  a  ton  by  rail,  it  depends  upon  so  many  other  circum- 
stances ;  yon  give  us  good  load  of  up  freight,  westbound 
freight,  say  that  would  pay  us  $2.50  or  $3  a  ton,  we  could 
afford  to  bring  it  down  for  nothing  ;  the  cost  of  moving  east- 
bound  freight  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  amount  of  tonnage 
we  have  west. 


By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Will  it  be  fair  to  infer  from  that,  that  if  you  can  get 
freight  for  $1.50  a  ton  each  way  it  would  pay  you  ?  A.  On 
the  present  sized  vessels  it  would  pay ;  but  we  never  can  get 
the  westbound  tonnage ;  we  never  can  get  our  capacity  filled 
with  westbound  freight  any  more  than  the  railroads  can  ;  they 
carry  back  manufactured  articles. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  The  bulk  of  the  traffic  is  eastbound  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  tonnage  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  westbound  traffic  is  very  small  ?  A.  Compara- 
tively. 

Q.  And  you  have  got  to  take  your  proportion  of  that  ?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  you  found,  if  you'have  found,  any  difference 
in  the  local  traffic  in  the  past  four  years  of  Buffalo  ;  has  it  de- 
creased or  increased  ?  A.  The  crops  have  decreased,  and 
hence  the  local  traffic  here  has  decreased ;  in  1861  and  1862 
was  the  time  we  reached  the  highest  movement  of  grain  through 
this  port ;  the  amount  was  about  62,000,000 ;  in  1862-3  some- 
where along  there  ;  in  1874  or  1875,  owing  to  the  short  crops 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  had  entered  into  the  car- 
riage of  the  bulk  grain  business,  our  aggregate  receipts  were 
about  38,000,000, 1  think,  as  against  60,000,000  ten  or  twelve 
years  before. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  are  the  aggregate  receipts  of  grain 
this  year  ?     A.  About  60,000,000,  I  think  they  will  be. 

Q.  Local  ?    A.  I  mean  the  receipts  at  this  port. 

Q.  I  mean  local  receipts — receipts  not  billed  through  ?  A. 
60,000,000  ;  I  think  they  will  aggregate  that. 

Q.  So  that  tbe  through  freight  is  but  10,000,000  of  the  aggre- 
gate ?      A.  Yes,  sir ;   that,  of  course,  is  but  an  opinion. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  worth  having?  A.  We  have  two  months 
of  the  future  that  I  am  basing  an  opinion  upon. 

Q.  Wiiat  effect  had  the  constructing  of  these  large  propellers 
upon  tho  free  marine ;  you  can  carry  with  much  greater  econ- 
omy than  the  smaller  ships  ?  A.  Yes,  we  oiirselves  were  com- 
pelled to  build  those  large  ships  in  order  to  compete  with  all 
rail. 

Q.  Without  these  large  ships  you  cannot  compete  with  all 
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rail,  is  that  it  ?  A.  Not  if  they  continue  to  do  as  they  have 
done. 

Q.  By  cutting  rates  ?  A.  By  very  low  rates  ;  certainly  the 
ability  of  the  railroads  to  carry  freight  cheaply,  I  think,  has 
surprised,  not  only  the  world  outside,  but  the  railroad  men 
themselves. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  canal  business,  are  you  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  canal  boats  ?    A.  Not  now. 

Q.  You  had  ?     A.  We  had  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  canal  traffic  for  the  past 
seven  years  ?  A.  I  would  rather  you  would  put  your  question 
from  the  spring  of  1874 ;  because,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
1871,  '2  and  '3  were  quite  remunerative,  satisfactorily  so. 

Q.  I  understand  the  life  of  a  canal  boat  is  seven  years,  is  it? 
A.  Eight,  I  think. 

Q.  I  want  to  cover  a  period  covering  the  life  of  a  canal  boat, 
for  the  purpose  of  following  that  up  with  a  question,  whether 
the  average  profits  of  the  business  on  the  canal  has  been  such 
as  to  have  enabled,  out  of  that  profit,  the  boatman  (assuming 
the  boatman  to  have  lived  in  the  most  economical  manner  pos- 
sible) to  have  replaced  the  boat  ?  A.  Covering  a  period  from 
1871  to  1879,  which  your  question  does  cover,  I  should  say  yes. 

Q.  During  what  period  of  time  did  it  not  cover  ?  A.  1874 
and  1875,  and  up  to  the  fall  of  1876. 

Q.  Did  it  during  1877  and  1878  ?  A.  1874, 1875, 1876,  and 
up  to  the  fall  of  1877. 

Q.  It  did  not?     A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  known  of  a  considerable  amount  of  de- 
struction of  tonnage  from  that  cause — inability  to  replace 
boats  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  during  those  years. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  think  you,  the  tonnage  of  the  canal  has 
been  impaired  from  that  cause  ?  A.  From  the  loss  of  business 
— low  rates  ? 

Q.  I  mean  to  what  extent  do  you  think  the  tonnage  has  been 
impaired  ?  A.  I  could  not  form  an  opinion  as  to  that ;  I  should 
want  time  to  reflect  before  I  could  answer  that  question. 
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Washington  Billiard  recalled  : 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  contract  which  you  spoke  of  having 
existed  between  the  Erie  Eailway  and  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company,  has  that  contract  expired  ?  A.  It  ran  out  in  the 
spring  of  this  year ;  it  was  a  ten  years  contract,  and  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  spring  of  1869. 

[Inteemission.] 


James  N.  Scatclierd,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.  Lumber  dealer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business,  and  where  ? 
A.  Twenty-seven  years,  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  changes  have  you  observed  in  the  course  of  your 
business  which  is  directly  attributable  to  railway  discrimina- 
tions against  Buffalo  ?  A.  My  business  as  a  wholesale  dealer 
is  practically  wiped  out. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  discriminations  against  you  ? 
A.  I  do,  in  the  hard  wood  line  ;  not  discriminations  againt  me 
personally,  but  against  the  trade,  against  the  business  as  car- 
ried on  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Explain  to  this  Committee,  please,  in  what  way  the  trade 
has  experienced  that  discrimination  ?  A.  The  hard  wood 
lumber  comes  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  points  beyond» 
and  is  reached  by  rail ;  it  is  carried  from  Indianapolis  to  New 
York,  and  has  been  during  the  past  season,  at  $32  a  car  load  • 
if  that  lumber  is  brought  to  Buffalo  and  prepared  for  the  New 
York  market,  it  has  to  pay  $57  a  car  load. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  you  say  lumber  brought  here  and  prepared, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  ;  in  what  shape  does  it 
come  here  ?  A.  The  Indianapolis  lumber  dealers,  along 
with  the  Buffalo,  buy  their  lumber  in  the  same  woods 
together ;  the  dealers  in  Indianapolis  take  it  into  Indianapolis, 
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pile  it  and  dry  it,  and  sort  it  out  into  thicknesses ;  we  call 
that  preparing  it  for  market;  when  they  do  that,  they  get  a 
rate  to  New  York  City  for  the  past  season  of  $32  a  car  load  ; 
when  we  bring  it  to  Buffalo  our  rate  has  been  $32  here,  and 
then  $25  from  here  through ;  that  is  the  lowest  rate. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  That  is,  you  pay  as  much  from  Indianapolis  to  Buffalo 
as  they  pay  from  Indianapolis  to  New  Tork?    'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  when  you  want  to  ship  to  New  York,  you  must 
pay,  in  addition,  $25  a  car  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  as  the  local  rate 
from  Buffalo  ;  the  Buffalo  man  would  have  to  pay  $57. 

Q.  To  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  now  the  pine  trade  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  influences,  as  the  hard  wood  trade  is  now 
larger  in  Buffalo  than  it  ever  was  before  ;  it  is  carried  mainly 
by  water,  not  reached  by  rail ;  I  therefore  attribute  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  trades,  the  hard  wood  and  the  pine,  to 
the  low  rates  that  the  railways  make  to  parties  beyond. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  against  you  as  to  pine  ?  A. 
The  pine  is  largely  moved  by  water. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  That  comes  in  rafts  ?  A.  That  comes  in  barges,  and  is 
moved  again  on  the  canal ;  logs  are  brought  down  by  rafts  for 
timber,  but  the  lumber  comes  on  barges. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  lumber,  is  there 
not,  that  comes  down  by  rafts  through  the  lakes  ?  A.  No ;  not 
by  rafts  ;  very  seldom. 

Q.  That  business  is  still  retained  by  Buffalo  ?  A.  Buffalo 
still  holds  its  own,  and  I  think  the  business  is  increasing ;  Buf- 
falo at  one  time  was  the  largest  wholesale  hard  wood  lumber 
market  west  of  Albany ;  there  were  eight  or  ten  wholesale 
houses  here ;  now  there  are  only  two. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  change  wholly  or  the  destruction  of 
your  business  wholly  to  the  railway  discrimination  against 
Buffalo  ?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  there  any  natural  facilities  on  the  part  of  the  man 
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at  Indianapolis  by  whicli  he  is  enabled  to  do  the  business  to 
a  greater  advantage  than  the  person  at  Buffalo  ?  A.  We  buy 
our  lumber  there  side  by  side  in  the  woods,  and  manufacture 
it  the  same  ;  I  think  our  lumber  costs  us  as  little  when  we  get 
it  to  Indianapolis  as  theirs  does. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  a  breakiug  of  bulk  at  one  point  here, 
while  there  is  not  in  the  case  of  the  Indianapolis  merchant  ? 
A.  They  have  the  same  break. 

Q.  Explain  that  to  the  Committee  ?  A.  They  put  it  on  the 
cars  at  small  points  around  Indianapolis,  and  ship  it  in  at  a  local 
to  Indianapolis,  and  there  prepare  it  for  the  eastern  market, 
and  there  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  roads  leading  east 
at  low  rates  ;  now  we  would  load  it  at  the  same  place  exactly, 
and  if  it  came  to  Indianapolis,  our  rates  would  be  the  same 
coming  through  that  way,  but  it  is  the  rate  from  Indianapolis 
to  Buffalo — the  local,  we  pay  two  locals — three,  if  you  please, 
the  first  local  to  Indianopolis,  the  second  from  Indianapolis  to 
Buffalo,  and  the  third  from  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  made  application  at  any  time,  to  any  of  the 
agents  of  the  Trunk  lines  for  special  rates  to  meet  this  compe- 
tition ?     A.  I  have,  but  have  been  refused. 

Q.  To  whom  ?     A.  I  applied  to  Mr.  Goodman. 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  make  to  that  application  ?  A.  He 
said  he  would  take  it  into  consideration,  but  I  never  heard  the 
result. 

Q.  How  long  ago  has  that  been  ?  A.  That  was  three  years 
ago. 

Q.  And  in  the  interim?  A.  I  have  applied  since  that, 
during  the  past  year,  and  I  have  been  told  it  was  impossible. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  hard  wood  business  of  Buf- 
falo, that  has  thus  been  destroyed  ?  A.  I  could  hardly  give 
you  the  number  of  feet  to  cover  that. 

Q.  Can  you,  as  to  the  value  and  the  amount  of  that  busi- 
ness A.  The  business  before  it  was  affected  by  railroads, 
full  cargoes  by  the  lake,  of  walnut  lumber,  was  a  very  common 
thing ;  full  boat  loads  were  a  very  common  thing ;  persons 
living  around  the  lake  sent  their  hard  wood  lumber  here,  and 
held  it  during  the  winter  and  sold  it  during  the  summer. 

Q.  Is  this  a  favorable  point  for  the  storage  of  hard  wood? 
A-  It  is  a  good  point,  because  it  is  a,  point  where  it  naturally 
63 
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comes  together  by  water  and  rail,  all  kinds  of  lumber,  pine 
and  hard  wood. 

Q.  Are  tbere  any  other  points  west  of  Buffalo  from  which 
rates  are  made  on  hard  wood,  except  Indianopolis  ?  A.  Yes, 
pretty  much  all  the  points  west  get  competing  rates;  Fort 
Wayne,  Lafayette,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville;  it  is  competed 
for  at  all  these  points. 

Q.  Have  the  through  rates  for  the  past  three  years  con- 
tinuously borne  the  same  relations  to  the  local  rates  that  the 
through  rates  which  you  have  named  bear  to  the  local  rates 
which  you  have  named  ?  A.  No,  at  present  the  rates  are  all 
that  we  could  desire,  and  have  been  for  a  short  time  ;  there  is 
only  one  dollar  difference  against  Buffalo,  as  they  stand  now. 

Q.  One  dollar  per  car  ?     A.  One  dollar  per  car  load. 

Q.  You  mean  now,  since  the  pooling  arrangements  have  been 
completed  ?  A.  Since  the  freights  advanced  ;  it  operates  in  this 
way  ;  in  March,  April  and  May  the  heavy  cuttings  begin ;  during 
those  three  months  the  eastern  trade  supply  themselves  from  the 
west ;  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  freights  are  more  nearly 
what  they  should  be,  but  the  damage  is  done  ;  now  within  a 
few  weeks,  four  or  five  weeks,  we  begin  to  see  Boston  pur- 
chasers and  the  New  York  purchasers  in  our  market  here,  but 
while  the  large  bulk  of  the  stock  is  being  moved  they  do  not 
come  near  us. 

Q.  If  you  had  some  reasonable  guarantee  that  the  rates 
would  be  maintained,  or  if  not,  that  Buffalo  should  get  a  rea- 
sonable and  fair  pro  rata  rate  on  lumber  to  New  York,  as  com- 
pared with  Indianapolis,  do  you  think  that  that  business 
could  be  recovered  for  Buffalo  ?  A.I  think  it  could;  I  think 
so  ;  the  eastern  dealers  would  not  go  five  or  sis  hundred  miles 
if  they  could  be  as  well  served  here  ;  they  did  not  do  it  before. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  connection  with  the  terminal  facili- 
ties of  the  railways  that  centre  in  and  come  to  Buffalo,  and  the 
degree  to  which  those  terminal  facilities  are  in  the  hands  of 
but  a  few  of  the  railways,  to  which  you  desire  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  this  Committee  ?  A.  I  think  that  one  or  two  rail- 
ways owning  nearly  all  the  terminal  facilities  for  passengers 
and  freight  in  Buffalo,  prevents  Buffalo  from  being  a  compet- 
ing point  for  western  business. 

Q.  Which  two  railways  have  you  reference  to  ?  A.  The 
two  coming  from  the  east,  as  I  term  it ;  the  Central  and  the 
Erie. 
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Q.  Will  you  explain  to  this  Committee  hdw  it  is  that  they 
control  the  terminal  facilities  of  Buffalo?  A.  They  control 
them  by  owning  them  ;  we  have  eight  principal  roads  coming 
into  the  City  of  Buffalo ;  two  of  them  come  to  us  from 
the  east,  and  six  of  them  come  to  us  from  the  west  and  the 
south  ;  of  the  six  roads  coming  to  us  from  the  west  and  south, 
but  one  enjoys  independent  terminal  passenger  and  freight 
facilities. 

Q.  Mention  thit ?  A.  The  Buffalo,  New  York  &  Philadel- 
phia. 

Q.  Mention  the  others  ?  A.  The  Lake  Shore  as  I  under- 
stand it,  has  only  freight  facilities ;  then  the  Buffalo  &  South 
Western  ;  the  Canada  Southern  ;  the  Great  Western  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  are  all  indebted  to  the  Erie  and  the  Central  for 
such  terminal  facilities  as  they  enjoy  within  the  corporation  of 
Buffalo  ;  this  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Does  that  arise  from  the  possible  poverty  of  those  roads, 
that  they  prefer  to  lease  instead  of  building,  or  is  it  that  there 
is  in  the  City  a  cordon  of  rails  drawn  around  that  excludes 
them  practically  from  coming  tliere?  A.  We_  have  two  rail- 
roads around  the  City,  rnnning  from  the  east  side  of  the  City 
to  the  International  Bridge,  and  we  have  one  now  being  con- 
structed across  the  City. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  names  of  those  roads  ?  A. 
We  call  them  the  belt  roads. 

Q.  They  are  not  owned  by  any  of  the  Trunk  lines  ?  A.  They 
are  owned  by  the  Erie  and  Central,  as  I  understand  it;  I  do 
not  know ;  the  Erie  and  Central  have  two  roads  that  run 
around  the  City,  and  the  Central  is  now  building  one  across 
the  City,  the  three  reaching  the  International  Bridge ;  all 
freight  destined  to  the  east  side  of  Buffalo,  from  the  Inter- 
national Bridge,  on  the  belt  roads  was  charged  $5  a  car  load 
if  the  freight  is  delivered  in  Buffalo,  but  if  the  same  freight 
was  going  on  to  the  seaboard,  then  those  little  lines  would 
forin  part  and  parcel  of  the  trunk  lines ;  so  that  for  one  class 
of  business  they  are  local  roads. 

Q.  What  class  do  you  mean  ?  A.  For  that  class  of  business 
to  be  left  in  Buffalo ;  for  the  Buffalo  business  they  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  through  line  ;  this  is  the  way  I  understand ; 
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i  have  no   means  of  arriviug   at  that  opinion  except  from 
general  report  and  general  understanding  in  doing  business. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Why  can't  you  draw  your  hard  wood  through  the  lakes? 
A.  Because  the  rates  charged  by  the  roads  to  the  lake  points 
are  against  us  again. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  By  western  roads  ?  A.  By  western  roads ;  now  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  controlling  of  the  terminal  facilities  within  our 
City  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  property  that  is  left  here  is 
controlled  ;  that  the  tendency  is  to  force  property  through  to 
the  seaboard ;  I  think  within  the  radius  of  40  miles  of  Buffalo 
three-quarters  of  all  the  tonnage  that  reaches  the  ocean  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  New  York  Bay,  passes ;  and  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  freight  must  ever  pass  through  here  east  j 
my  complaint  is  that  we  are  deprived  of  our  competition 
(which  is  our  just  due)  of  the  six  roads  coming  to  us  from  the 
west — six  roads  reaching-  the  same  point  west. 

Q.  Could  not  these  six  western  roads,  if  they  were  so  dis- 
posed, obtain  proper  and  adequate  terminal  facilities  here  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  know  we  have  not  the  competition  ;  the 
competition  that  you  would  naturally  expect  from  six  indepen- 
dent roads  is  not  felt  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  They  are  leased  and  controlled  by  the  Central  and  Erie, 
are  they  not  ?  A.  The  point  that  strikes  me  is  that  Buffalo 
does  not  receive  the  competition  due  to  it  from  six  western 
roads. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Is  there  substantially  any  competition  whatever  on  east- 
bound  traffic  or  westbound  traffic  as  far  as  Buffalo,  or  east- 
bound  traffic  to  the  seaboard  from  Buffalo?  A.  We  find  none  ; 
that  is,'  from  the  west  to  Buffalo  ;  Buffalo,  in  other  words,  is  not 
a  competing  point  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  other 
places  are. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  to  which  you  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  Committee  as  to  which  I  have  not  asked  you 
any  question  ?  A.  Nothing  further  than  the  way  in  which  we 
receive  our  rates  from  the  roads. 
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Q.  How  is  that  ?  A.  Often  we  find  that  our  neighbors  have 
lower  rates  than  we  have  ;  we  know  nothing  about  it  until  our 
customers  complain. 

Q.  Tour  neighbors  in  the  same  business?  A.  The  same 
business. 

Q.  Hare  you  ever  made  complaint  to  the  railways  about 
that  ?     A.  I  have  inquired  of  the  agent  here. 

Q.  What  does  he  say  to  that  ?  A.  He  would  at  first  deny 
that  our  neighbors  had  the  rate,  and  say  if  they  had  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  it,  and  he  would  write  to  New  York  and 
see ;  then  I  would  see  him  again,  and  he  would  say  he  had 
heard  from  New  York,  and  that  they  had  the  rate,  but  he  did 
not  know  it,  and  ours  would  be  the  same. 

Q.  Your  rate  would  continue  the  same  ?  A.  Would  be  re- 
duced to  what  theirs  was. 

Q.  Would  you  get  a  rebate  or  drawback,  representing  the 
difference  of  freight  that  you  had  paid  previously  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  So  as  to  put  you  on  an  equality  with  your  neighbor  ? 
A.  I  did_^not ;  in  asking  the  rates  1  always  asked  it  for  the 
trade,  not  personally  for  myself ;  I  asked  it  asa  concession  to 
the  trade  of  Buffalo. 

Q.  Those  neighbors  of  yours,  did  they  do  as  large  a  business 
as  you  did  ?     A.  I  think  they  have,  much  larger. 

Q.  You  say^much  larger?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  rate  fixed  because  they  shipped  by  car  load, 
and  you  did  not  ?    A.  I  shipped  by  car  load. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  difference  between  you  and  your  neigh- 
bours upon  that  point  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  When  you  made  application  for  special  rates,  did  you  re- 
ceive within  the  period  you  have  named,  any  answer  ?  A.  I 
do  not  get  your  question. 

Q.  You  made  application  to  Mr.  Goodman,  you  say,  for  a 
special  rate  for,..the  whole  business,  to  save  the  business  ;  he 
said  he  would  take  it  into  consideration.  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  got  no  answer  ?     A.  I  got  no  answer. 

Q.  Then  you  proceeded  to  say  that  within  the  year  you 
made  another  application ;  did  you  get  any  answer  to  that? 
A.  I  was  told  I  could  not  get  it ;  I  met  Mr.  Goodman  here. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  ?  A.  He  said  they  could  not 
do  it ;  it  could  not  be  done. 
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Q.  Did  he  explain  to  you  why  it  could  not  be  doilfe  s*  A. 
He  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Goodman  tell  you  that  it  was  because  they 
could  not  control  the  rates  west?  A.  He  told  me  so  this 
morning,  but  he  did  not  then. 

Q.  You  know  the  fact  that  the  western  roads  make  the  rates 
for  your  hardwood  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great 
Western  and  the  Canada  Southern  came  into  this  place  at  all  ? 
A.  The  Canada  Southern,  of  course,  has  not  been  built  a  long 
while,  but  the  Great  Western  has  been  coming  here  some  time. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  International  Bridge  been  built?  A. 
I  think  some  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Who  built  that?  A.  I  think  a  company  built  it. 

Q.  What  company  ?  A.  It  is  called  the  International  Bridge 
Company,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  was  back  of  them  ?  A.  I  understand  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  was  behind  them. 

Q.  Not  the  City  of  Bufifalo  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Who  is  to  blame  that  these  roads  that  come  in  have  not 
terminal  facilities  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  are 
very  largely  to  blame. 

Q.  They  have  got  a  strip  of  land  here  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting terminal  faciHties,  have  they  not  ?  A.  One  of  the  rail- 
roads had  a  strip  of  land. 

Q.  A  strip  of  laud  obtained  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  obtained  by  some  of  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Did  not  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  put  that  exemption  through 
for  the  very  purpose  of  stopping  the  railroads  from  going  down 
to  the  water  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Was  not  the  New  York  Central  Eailway  down  to  the  water 
before  that  exemption  was  put  through  ?  A.  I  think  they  were ; 
I  look  upon  it  that  the  citizens  have  foolishly  allowed  the 
roads  to  get  control  of  the  terminal  faciHties,  and  now  these 
terminal  facilities  are  used  against  the  commerce  of  Buffalo. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Then  you  think  they  had  better  have  exempted  all  the 
land  ?  A.  I  think  the  City  had  better  be  very  generous  for  all 
freight  that  is  bound  through,  but  that  we  are  entitled  to  some 
competition  from  the  Western  roads,  and  we  ought  to  get  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  and  the  six  Western  roads  provide  term- 
inal facilities  ?  A.  That  is  what  ought  to  be  done ;  if  I  had 
my  way  they  would  have  had  it  long  ago. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Buffalo  ?  A.  Twenty-seven 
years. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  found  that  your  neighbors  were  getting 
lower  rates  than  you  ;  over  what  road  ?     A.  The  Central. 

Q.  Well,  any  other  ?     A.  I  have  not   known  it  of  any  other. 

Q.  Have  you  applied  to  anybody  on  the  Erie?  A.  Our 
rate  over  the  Erie  has  been  uniform. 

Q.  With  those  over  the  Central  ?  A.  I  have  never  com- 
pared them  in  that  way  ;  they  do  not  run  to  the  same  points ; 
when  they  go  to  the  same  points  they  would  be  uniform. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  applied  there  for  any  particular  relief  in 
your  trade?     A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  apply  to  ?     A.  I  applied  to  the  agent. 

Q.  Mr.  Hammond  ?     A.  Mr.  Hammond. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  A.  He  said  that  the  rates  as  a 
rule  were  as  low  as  he  could  make  them  ;  I  think  there  are  one 
or  two  dealers,  one  at  Elmira  and  one  at  Hornellsville,  that 
have  lower  rates  than  we  have. 

Q.  They  are  large  dealers,  are  they  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  deal  in  larger  quantities  than  you  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  do. 

Q.  Is  not  that  your  information  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  of  course 
they  take  more  lumber  to  Salamanca  or  Hornellsville  than  I 
would  ship,  but  my  business  would  be  as  large  as  theirs. 

By  Mr.  StePvNE  : 

Q.  If  they  were  in  the  habit  of  having  lower  rates  than  you 
they  would  take  your  business  ?    A,  Certainly. 
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Q.  And  they  be  larger  in  that  way  ?  A.  That  is  the  way 
they  are  built  up. 

Q.  You  remember  the  year  1854,  don't  you,  here  in  Buffalo  ? 
A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  popular  de- 
mand, in  obedience  to  which  that  exemption  was  made,  from 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  as  to  a  strip  in 
Buffalo  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  anything  about  it ;  my  attention 
was  not  called  to  these  matters  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  Why  don't  you  ship  by  canal  ?  A.  Because  it  is  more 
convenient ;  our  customers,  since  1873,  have  been  purchasing 
small  lots. 

Q.  You  find  it  most  convenient  to  ship  by  the  railroads — 
shipping  in,  car  loads  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  car  loads  do  you  ship  in  a  year,  about ;  give 
us  a  general  notion  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  ;  when  I  was  shipping 
by  Ciinal  boats  I  had  them  all  numbered,  and  kept  some  track 
of  it ;  I  used  to  ship  5U0  canal  boats  a  year  of  lumber. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  ship  last  year — can  you  give  us  any 
idea  as  to  that  ?  A.  I  really  cannot ;  the  business  in  hard 
wood  has  been  greatly  reduced ;  we  used  to  be  a  wholesale 
point,  and  now  we  are  not;  our  trade  is  local;  we  very  seldom 
ship  anything  through,  because  the  eastern  men  can  get  it 
from  the  west  cheaper. 

Q.  You  speak  about  ascertaining  that  your  neighbors  had 
lower  rates  than  you ;  how  do  the  amounts  that  they  ship 
compare  with  the  amounts  that  you  ship  ?  A.  I  think  that 
they  are  larger  shippers. 

Q.  They  are  very  much  larger  shippers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  how 
much  larger  I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps  twice. 

Q.  When  you  have  made  application  of  late  years  to  the 
railroads  to  have  your  rates  reduced,  they  have  been  reduced  ? 
A  I  would  be  refused,  but  then  I  would  bring  evidence  that  my 
neighbors  had  them,  and  then  I  would  get  them. 

Q,  But  they  were  reduced  when  you  asked  for  them  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  they  were  refused. 

Q.  They  have  been  reduced,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Eight  along  ?    A.  After  I  brought  the  evidence. 
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Q.  I  am  getting  at  the  fact  now  that  they  have  been  reduced 
right  along  ?     A.  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Were  they  ever,  in  any  instance,  reduced  until  you  first 
proved,  or  were  required  to  prove,  that  your  neighbors  had 
lower  rates  ?     A.  Not  until  I  convinced  them  that  I  knew  it. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  every  time  ;  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  ?     A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  In  the  last  few  cases  where  you  have  made  application, 
have  you  pointed  that  out  to  Mr.  Goodman  ?  A.  No,  I  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Cummings. 

Q.  I  mean  to  Mr.  Cummings?  A.  I  would  go  to  Mr.  Cum- 
mings aud  tell  him  my  neighbors  were  shipping  to  Troy  for 
$20,  aud  he  would  say,  "  I  cannot  believe  it.'' 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  has  happened  of  late 
years  ?  A.  It  happened  this  last  summer ;  it  happened  in 
June  ;  I  have  always  thought  that  the  roads  ought  to  make  a_ 
rate  to  a  point  and  not  to  an  individual ;  that  Buffalo  would  be 
a  wholesale  point  aud  Latavia  and  Lancaster  retail  points ; 
that  all  individuals  at  any  points  should  be  on  a  par. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  rate  on  lumber  per  car  load  to  Troy 
and  Albany?     A.  Now? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  $25. 

Q.  The  same  as  to  New  York  ?  A.  No,  $30  to  New  York  ; 
the  rates  as  they  now  stand  are  satisfactory,  both  from 
here  to  the  west  and  irom  here  through. 

Q.  How  have  they  been  prior  to  this  last  adjustment  of 
rates?  A.  They  have  been  gradually  nearing  the  point  that 
they  have  reached  since  .June. 

Q.  I  mean  what  has  been  the  current'  rate  prior  to  this  last 
change  of  the  rate  to  Albany  and  Troy?  A.  $5  less  ;  $20  and 
$25. 

Q.  What  to  Glens  Falls  ?  A.  I  cannot  speak  in  regard  to 
Glens  Falls. 
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Jolin  Allen,  Jr.,  recalled  ; 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  the  tonnage  on  the  canal  become  im- 
paired by  reason  of  the  inability  on  the  part|of  the  boatmen  to 
replace,  out  of  his  earnings,  his  boat  after  it  is  worn  out,  dur- 
ing the  period  that  freights  ruled  so  low  on  the  canal?  A. 
That  question  would  have  to  be  answered  upon  the  fact  itself; 
that  is,  upon  whatever  the  reduction  has  been  ;  one  could  not  say 
that  it  was  attributable  to  one  cause  more  than  another ;  the 
general  depression  of  business  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
he  could  not  be  positive  in  attributing  it  to  any  certain  cause, 
but  to  all  the  causes  combined. 

Q.  No  ;  but  if,  for  instance,  the  railroad  increased  its  facili- 
ties and  its  transportation,  its  rolling  stock,  and  Mr.  Allen  and 
others  running  in  connection  with  the  railways,  increased  their 
facilities  during  the  same  period  of  time,  and  the  paralysis 
struck  the  canal  boatmen  only  during  that  period,  there  must 
have  been  a  special  cause  at  work  as  to  them  which  was  not 
of  a  general  nature  in  relation  to  transportation  ;  now,  we  have 
the  fact  that  the  railways  did,  from  1872  to  1879,  increase  their 
rolling  stock  to  meet  the  general  increase  of  business  ;  we  have 
also  the  fact  that  from  1873  to  1878,  as  you  testified,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  canal  tonnage?     A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  Now,  therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  a  transportation  ele- 
ment here,  differing  f lom  the  general  transportation  elements 
of  the  country,  and  there  therefore  must  be  a  special  cause  to 
which  that  is  attributable,  must  there  not?  A.  Well,  I  should 
assign  it  to  the  general  business  depression  throughout  the 
country. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  general  business  depression  throughout 
the  country,  operate  upon  the  railways,  decreasing  their  rolling 
stock,  and  Mr.  Allen's  company,  decreasing  its  propeller  line, 
instead  of  increasing  them  ?  A.  /The  increase  of  the  propellers 
on  the  lakes  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  decrease  of 
canal  boats  on  the  canal. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  It  might  as  to  the  cars  on  the  railroad, 
but  the  railroads  may  have  increased  their  cars  from  the  vast 
extent  of  country  which  they  reached  in  1878,  in  comparisoii 
with  what  they  did  in  1873. 
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By  Mr.  ShipmaN. 

Q.  Eoads  penetrating  further  west  all  the  time  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  business  which  never  could  have  got  to  the  canal. 

By  Mr.  Steene. 

Q.  A  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  that  is  now  carried  on 
the  canal  comes  from  points,  does  it  not,  as  far  west  as  the 
railway  reaches  ?  A.  That-  is  true,  but  a  large  part  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  country  is  corn,  much  larger  than  wheat,  and  that 
comes  from  the  southwest  and  largely  goes  to  New  England, 
and  a  great  portion  of  it  never  V)'ould  see  the  canal  in  any 
event. 

Q.  But  there  has  been,  has  there  not,  an  increase  of  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  northwest  and  of  the  west,  which  would 
naturally  have  produced,  unless  a  special  cause  had  been  in 
operation,  an  increase  of  tonnage  on  the  canal  between  the 
years  1873  and  1878  ?  A.  One  of  those  causes  was  the  short 
crops  that  we  had ;  the  railroads,  notwithstanding  that,  in- 
creased their  business  and  we  will  say  it  was  from  one  of  the 
other  cereals ;  the  corn  product,  as  I  said  before,  is  much  the 
larger  cereal  transported ;  but  as  to  your  question  direct,  I 
do  not  think  that  one  could  form  an  opinion  that  would  be 
worth  expressing ;  I  suggest  that  the  Canal  Department  at  Al- 
bany, ought  to  have,  if  they  have  not,  a  record  of  all  the  boats 
that  have  ever  been  on  the  canal,  and  from  that  an  intelligent 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  ;  all  the  boats  that  are  built  have  to 
be  recorded  there  and  their  life  can  be  calculated ;  there  is 
nothing  to  determine  whether  the  boat  went  out  of  existence, 
or  not,  except  as  you  would  find  that  her  name  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  papers,  but  a  calculation  can  be  made  of  the  life 
of  a  canal  boat,  and  a  conclusion  arrived  at  that  would  be 
much  better  than  an  opinion  expressed  by  any  individual 
here. 

Q.  That  would  simply  give  us  the  fact  and  would  not  give  us 
the  reason ;  I  am  asking  you  as  a  man  connected  all  your  life 
with  transportation  on  the  lakes  here,  and  on  the.  canal,  the 
reason  why  it  is  that  the  railways  flourished  and  the  canal 
transportation  went  down?  A.  If  there  had  been  no  railroads 
in  the  country  there  would  have  been  a  large  increase  of  water 
carrying  property,  and  still  the  water  carrying  tonnage  has  been 
very  largely  supplied  by  these  very  railroads  that  extend  from 
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Lake  Michigan  and  the  great  lakes  west,  bringing  property  to 
them,  which  would  not  have  been  there  of  course,  unless  the  rail- 
roads were  built. 

Q,  Take  your  line  of  propellers — has  its  construction  added 
anything  to  the  canal  transportation  ?  A.  That  is,  have  we 
brought 

Q.  Business  to  the  canal  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Largely?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  said  this  morning,  we  had  a 
very  large  business  which  we  style  local,  that  is  canal  tonnage  ; 
it  may  be  canal,  or  it  may  be  rail,  just  as  the  competition  be- 
tween the  rail  and  the  canal  here,  as  to  rates  from  here,  di- 
rects it. 

Q.  What  effect,  think  you,  would  it  have,  to  destroy  the 
tonnage  of  the  canal  totally,  upon  the  lake  navigation  ?  A.  It 
would  substantially  destroy  the  lake. 

Q.  Throw  the  whole  business  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads  ? 
A.  Tes,  sir;  the  reason  would  be  that  the  lake  craft  would  have 
no  outlet  except  over  the  railroad. 

Q.  Therefore  the  lake  transportation  is  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  the  canal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Would  not  the  railroads  that  run  here  to  Buffalo  be  fed 
largely  by  lake  transportation  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  lake  interest 
would  be  subject  wholly  then  to  the  dictation  of  the  railroad ; 
there  would  be  no  outlet  except  over  the  railroad,  and  very 
likely  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  railroads  to  throw  the 
business  to  all  rail. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  Then  you  would  rather  say  it  would  divert  it  rather  than 
destroy  it?     A.  Destroy  the  tonnage  on  the  lake. 

Q.  Destroy  the  tonnage,  or  divert  it  ?  A.  I  speak  of  ton- 
nage as  applied  to  the  craft  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  substantially  you  had  a  monopoly 
of  doing  this  business  for  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad,  of 
carrying  its  westbound  freight  and  its  eastbound  package 
freight?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  Central,  to  your  knowledge,  allow  any 
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one  else  except  yourself  to  name  rates  over  their  road  from  the 
west?  A.  No  one,  except  the  Lake  Superior  Transit  Com- 
pany from  Daluth,  that  is,  a  through  rate;  they  can  get  rates 
at  Buffalo  any  day  ;  they  can  be  telegraphed  west  and  opera- 
tions based  upon  the  information  they  get  from  here. 

Q.  A  propeller  of  equal  size  with  one  of  your  own  running 
from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  Buffalo,  could  name  a  rate  at 
which  it  is  willing  to  carry  to  Buffalo  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  could  not  name  a  rate  over  the  railroad  ?  A.  It 
could  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Ton  mean  it  could  name  the  local  rateV  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  local  rate  on  grain  is  as  low  and  lower  often  than  the  divi- 
sion of  the  all  rail  rate  ;  that  has  been  the  history  of  the  rate  ;  I 
recollect — I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  the  year,  but  I  think 
until  1876 — I  will  say  until  1876 — the  local  rate  from  Buffalo 
was  lower  than  the  division  of  the  all  rail  rate ;  the  rate  that 
we  were  bound  to  pay. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  ever  was  an  open  rate 
from  Buffalo  of  4^  cents  per  hundred  ?  A.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  grain. 

Q.  Yes,  grain  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Therefore,  there  were  periods  of  time  when  the  through 
rate  was  very  much  below  the  open?  A.  Oh,  yes,  but  that 
was  an  exceptional  time  ;  it  was  during  the  railroad  war  this 
spring. 

Q.  We  have  had  here  Mr.  Bullyojore  and  Mr.  Dold,  and  others, 
who  have  told  us  of  a  discrimination  that  they  suffered  as  to 
westbound  freight ;  now,  is  it  not  true  that  there  never  is — or 
within  the  past  three  years,  or  four  j-ears,  before  this  combi- 
nation or  pool  was  made  last  sping,  that  there  has  not  been 
any  time  when  a  Buffalo  shipper  could,  as  to  package  freight, 
or  pork,  or  bacon,  ship  to  New  York  as  low  as  the  western 
shipper  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  still  iny  remark  as  to  the  grain  of 
1876,  is  entirely  true. 

Q.  It  simply  applies  to  grain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  the  same  state  of  affairs  that  I  have  shown  here 
to  have  existed  in  relation  to  animal  products  true  of  live 
stock,  that  the  through  rate  wss  lower  than  the  local  rate  ?  A. 
I  cannot  say  anything  about  live  stock  rates  ;  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it ;  we  do  not 
carry  any  live  stock. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  as  a  rule,  the  local  rate 
from  Buffalo  to  the  seaboard,  or  New  York,  would  be  less  than 
the  railroad's  proportion  of  the  through  lake  and  rail  rate  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  said  that  was,  as  a  rule,  so  up  to  1876. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  since  1876  ?  A.  From  that  time  on  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  they  are  about  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  That  simply  applies  to  grain?     A.  Grain. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  lake  and  rail  rate  does  the  New 
York  Central  get  ?  A.  They  don't  get  a  proportion  of  the 
lake  and  rail  rate ;  the  lake  must  pay  them  a  percentage  of 
the  all  rail  rate,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean  ;  what  is  it?  A.  It  is  45fV^  per 
cent,  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  as  the  Erie  ?  A.  It  is  a  fraction  higher ; 
the  Erie  is  4:5^-^jj,  and  the  Central  is  45y^/^. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Such  a  discrimination  as  that  which  existed  as  to  the 
animal  products  would  wipe  out,  would  it  not,  the  Bufifalo 
packer  in  time  if  it  continued  ?  A.  I  think  if-  continued  it 
would. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  your  experience  as  a  transporter 
of  merchandise  that  a  very  small  difference  in  rates  diverts 
trafiSc  from  one  point  to  another  point  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  one  city  to  another  city  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  difference,  think  you,  in  rates,  must  there  be  before 
such  a  diversion  begins  to  take  place,  and  which,  if  it  lasts  long 
enough,  would  eventually  swallow  up  the  business?  A.  That 
would  depend  upon  the  trade  altogether  ;  it  would  depend 
upon  the  branch  of  business  ;  for  instance  on  grain,  I  suppose 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  would  turn  the  trade,  or  an  eighth 
of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  On  grain  you  think  an  eighth  of  a  cent  a  bushel  ?  A.. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  hundred  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
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would  turn  the  trade  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  all  other 
things  being  equal. 

Q.  And  would  turn  the  trade  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
or  from  New  York  to  Baltimore  ?  A.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  would  turn  the  trade  ?  A.  All 
other  things  being  equal  ? 

Q.  All  other  things  being  equal ;  ocean  freights  being  equal  ? 
A.  If  the  owner  of  property  can  get  a  fraction  of  a  cent  more 
net  profit  out  of  grain  that  he  would  send  to  Philadelphia, 
than  he  could  to  send  it  to  New  York,  he  would  immediately 
shift  his  business,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

Q.  Suppose  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Buffalo 
market  and  the  Chicago  market  as  against  Buffalo,  or  a  cut 
rate  was  made  reducing,  as  to  a  particular  locality,  the  rate 
from  fifteen  cents  to  ten  cents  a  hundred,  or  from  twenty  cents 
to  ten  cents  a  hundred  ;  who  gets  the  difference,  the  consumer 
or  the  producer  ?  A.  On  eastbound  property,  I  should  say 
the  producer. 

Q.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  ou  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duct in  New  York  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  upon  its  value  in  Liverpool  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  reason  for  that  ?  A.  The  shipper  of 
the  property  upon  a  reduction  of  rates  of  fi'eight  would  simply 
advance  the  price  of  his  property ;  we  have  that  evidenced  by 
the  open  markets  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  every  day  ;  take 
the  lake  freight  to-day  of  seven  cents  a  bushel,  and  to-morrow 
it  goes  down  to  three,  and  nothing  else  to  disturb  the  value 
of  the  wheat,  but  that  the  wheat  would  advance  just  three 
cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  Just  three  cents  a  bushel  at  Milwaukee  and  at  Chicago  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  rate  in  New  York  would  remain  the  same  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  likewise  in  Liverpool?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  man  who  held  the  grain  would  get  the  benefit  of 
that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  man  who  held  the  grain ;  then  when 
he  comes  to  buy  again  the  market  would  be  up. 
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By  Mr.  Stbene  : 

Q.  First,  the  advantage  would  come  to  the  speculator  in 
freight,  who  chartered  ahead  at  a  low  rate?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  next  advantage  would  come  to  the  man  who 
holds  grain  for  the  market  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  third  would  come  to  the  producer  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  consumer  gets  nothing?  A.  You  take  the  illus- 
tration that  I  made,  the  advance  would  follow  at  once  ;  if 
lake  freights  advance  a  cent  a  bushel  in  Chicago  to-day,  there 
being  nothing  else  to  disturb  the  value  of  wheat  but  that,  there 
being  no  other  cause  to  put  it  up  or  down,  the  wheat  market 
will  decline  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  observation  during  the  whole  course 
of  your  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  closely  watched  all  these  grain  markets? 
A.  That  has  been  in  the  lino  of  my  business  ;  I  have  dealt  very 
little  in  grain,  however ;  still,  I  know  generally  about  its  value 
from  day  to  day;  on  westbound  I  don't  think  it  operates  .that 
way. 

Q,  The  westbound  trafSc  is  not  on  a  staple  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  staple  that  is  moved  west  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  westbound  traffic  is  a  miscellaneous  traffic  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  rates  are  generally  higher  westward  than  they 
are  eastward,  are  they  ?     A.  That  used  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  Is  it  not  now  ?     A.  About  the  same  now. 

Q.  And  yet  the  bnlk  of  the  traffic  is  eastward,  is  it  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  run  more  empty  cars  west,  a  great  many  more 
than  they  do  east?     A.  They  do. 

Q.  How  is  it  then  that  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  westbound  traffic  is  as  high  and  higher  generally  as 
to  freight  charges,  than  the  eastbound  traffic  when  the- 
eastbound  traffic  occupies  the  railroad  to  its  full  capacity,  and 
the  westbound  traffic  to  halt  its  capacity  ?  A.  It  takes  it  all 
to  make  it  pay. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question ;    how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  they  are  compelled  to 
draw    the    empty    cars    west,    to    accommodate     the    east- 
bound  traffic,   they    charge,   as    a    rule    higher,   and   at  all  ■ 
times  as  high  rates  for  westbound  traffic  as  they  do  for  east- 
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bound  ?  A,  It  has  always  been  so ;  let  me  state  it  in  this 
way,  you  might  ask  me  as  to  my  own  business,  that  inasmuch 
as  we  load  a  boat  to  her  full  capacity  on  her  eastbound  trip, 
which  we  do,  and  will  run  her  up  with  any  number  of  tons  that 
we  can  get,  whether  it  be  two  hundred,  whether  it  be  ten 
per  ceint.  of  what  she  can  carry  down,  or  sixty  or  seventy  or 
eighty — you  might  as  well  ask  me  why  we  charge  more 
inasmuch  as  we  run  that  two  thousand  ton  boat  up  for  two 
hundred  tons — why  we  charge  more  for  that  than  we  do  for  the 
down  load ;  wouldn't  that  be  a  parallel  case  ? 

Q.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  parallel  case,  but  we  will  take 
your  answer  ;  do  you  in  fact  ?  A.  Tes,  sir  ;  we  always  charge 
more  on  westbound  freight  as  a  rule. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  On  the  lake  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  can  control  it  better. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  That  is  the  reason,  because  you  can  control  it  better  ? 
A.  We  want  it  all  to  make  the  business  pay ;  we  go  to  one  port 
where  we  find  full  cargoes  ;  now,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  run  to 
that  port  at  all  to  get  that  cargo,  we  have  got  to  have 
some  up  freight,  or  we  have  got  to  carry  it  to  another 
port  which  is  going  to  ship  ten  per  cent,  back  of  the  tonnage  it 
receives ;  of  course,  we  are  going  to  get  the  best  price  we  can 
for  that  two  hundred  tons  or  that  ten  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  answer  you  can  make  to  that?  A.  Do 
you  ask  me  why  the  price  should  not  be  the  same  on 
westbound  that  it  is  on  eastbound  ? 

Q.  Why  should  it  be  higher  at  any  time  ;  why  should  it  be 
lower  ?     A.  It  ought  to  be  higher. 

Q.  Tou  think  it  ought  to  be  higher  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  so ;  they  have  more  capacity  than  is  called  for  ? 
A.  There  is  less  tonnage  to  go ;  it  is  the  same  ship  and  the 
same  expense,  whether  hauling  a  train  of  cars,  or  propelling  a 
boat  up  the  lake ;  put  it  in  this  shape — that  we  are  propelling 
a  boat  of  two  thousand  tons,  with  all  the  crew  and  all  the  ex- 
pense for  coal  and  otherwise,  to  accommodate  that  two  hun- 
dred tons. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  go  then  if  you   had  not  an  ounce  of 
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freight,  would  you  not?  A.  That  would  depend  upon  how 
much  money  we  got  for  the  eastbound. 

Q.  A  train  of  cars  that  starts  from  Chicago  and  goes  to  New 
York,  must  get  back  to  Chicago,  in  order  to  get  another  load  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  do  take  empty  trains  back  ?  A.  If  you  would 
ask  them  to  do  it  for  less,  the  practical  effect  would  be  they 
would  charge  more  on  the  eastbound. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  cheap 
eastbound  traffic  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  recouped  by  the 
heavy  charges  on  the  westljouud  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it  is,  to 
any  yery  great  extent,  because  the  proportion  is  so  small  com- 
paratively. 

Q.  When  yoaare  speaking  of  proportion,  you  are  speaking 
of  tonnage,  are  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  the  westbound  tonnage  mainly  first  class  traffic, 
and  the  eastbound  mainly  fourth  class,  and  therefore  the  dif- 
ference in  tonnage  is  made  up  in  the  difference  in  rate  ?  A.  I 
think  there  is  nearly  as  much  fourth  class  tonnage  westbound 
as  there  is  first  class,  and  a  great  deal  more,  I  guess. 

Q.  That  is  very  likely ;  but  is  not  the  percentage  of  first 
class  traffic  west  very  much  larger  than  the  percentage  of  first 
class  traffic  east  ?     A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore,  in  addition  to  getting  ,higher  rates,  they 
get  a  different  classification  rate  on  their  westbound  traffic? 
A.  I  think  that  their  classification  on  first  class  to-day  is  no 
higher  than  on  eastbound ;  that  is  a  mere  opinion. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now,  if  they  get  more  first  class  traffic  west- 
ward than  they  do  eastward,  they  get  of  course  higher  classi- 
fication rates  per  ton  per  mile  than  they  would  on  the  other 
traffic?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  practical  effect,  think  you — I  ask  you 
that  in  all  candor — of  your  and  the  Erie  Company's  transpor- 
tation line  running  on  the  lakes  in  competition  with  the  free 
marine  —the  effect  upon  the  free  marine  ?  A.  It  has  not  affected 
their  grain  business  at  all. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  as  much  as  they  did  before  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it. 

Q.  In  what  respect  has  it  affected  them?  A.  Package 
freight. 
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Q.  Wken  you  say  it  has  not  affected  their  grain  trade,  yoU 
mean  it  has  not  affected  the  bulk  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  bulk 
grain. 

Q.  That  bulk  grain  they  carry  mainly  for  the  canal  ?  A,  In 
the  main. 

Q.  It  goes  into  the  eleyators  and  finds  its  way  to  the  canal  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  main. 

Q.  The  package  freight  it  has  affected  very  much,  has  it 
not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  not  driven  them  out  of  that  business  ?  A.  I  may 
say  they  never  were  in  it,  for  this  reason 

Q.  Somebody  carried  the  package  freight?  A.  We  may 
say  we  carried  it  before  the  railroads  went  into  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  so  largely  as  they  have. 

Q.  You  mean  into  the  transportation  of  lake  freight  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  in  the  main,  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  are  not 
built  to  carry  package  freight. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  They  never  were,  were  they  ?  A.  No ;  the  sail  vessels 
cannot  carry  it ;  they  have  got  to  put  it  below ;  those  that  we 
carry  we  generally  put  between  decks ;  we  really  don't  care  for 
any  more  package  freight  than  we  can  put  between  decks ;  we 
can  handle  it  very  cheaply ;  yon  simply  take  up  your  gang- 
way, and  you  are  generally  about  even  with  the  dock,  and  it  is 
handled  very  cheaply ;  now,  the  sail  vessels  don't  seek  that 
freight  at  all ;  they  are  not  fitted  to  carry  it. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  There  are  propellers  which  do  not  run  in  connection 
with  the  railways  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  are  fitted  to  carry  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  well,  to  that 
extent  they  do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  that  those  do  that  run 
in  connection  with  the  roads. 

Q.  And  in  that  respect  they  do  not  get  the  business  that 
you  get  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  the  Erie  boats  get  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  package  freight  is  what  ?  A.  Very  largely  flour ; 
barrels  of  flour  in  the  main,  or  sacks  of  flour  this  year ;  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  packages ;  all  the  export  flour 

I  may  say  all  now  that  starts  from  the  west  is  in  sacks ;  but, 

in  the  main,  it  is  flour,  either  in  barrels  or  sacks. 
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By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  flour  that  is  carried  to  Europe  is  car- 
ried in  sacks?  A.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely 'now ;  almost  gen- 
erally this  year ;  it  does  not  handle  so  easily ;  we  cannot 
handle  a  bag  of  flour  so  cheaply  as  we  can  roll  a  barrel. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  hams,  etc..  are  package  freight?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  pork,  beef,  lard,  flour  in  barrels,  or  sacks,  hams, 
shoulders,  etc. 

Q.  Everything  that  comes  in  boxes  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  sacks  or  barrels  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  How  about  pork  products  ?     A.  I  include  pork. 

Q.  Has  not  the  business  of  carrying  flour  from  the  west, 
and  the  business  of  carrying  meats  from  the  west,  very  largely 
increased  within  three  years  ?  A.  Meats  may  have ;  I  don't 
think  flour  has. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Minneapolis  mills?  A.  I 
know  generally  about  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  there  ?     A.  I  have  never  been  there. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  western  pork  packing  estab- 
blishments  ?    A.  No,  sir  :  except  in  a  very  general  way. 

Q.  What  think  you  of  Buffalo  as  a  port,  as  compared  with 
other  points  on  the  lakes  ?     A.  Wliat,  its  superiority  ? 

Q.  Either  its  superiority  or  inferiority ;  what  are  its  peculiari- 
ties, compared  with  other  points  on  the  lakes  ?  A.  There  is 
no  other  port  at  this  end  of  the  lakes  that  bears  any  comparison 
to  Buffalo,  because,  among  other  reasons,  of  its  facilities  of 
transportation  by  rail  and  canal  to  all  points. 

Q.  Is  Buffalo  as  good  a  port  as  there  is  on  the  lakes  ?  A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  As  to  terminal  facilities,  or  in  any  other  particular,  has 
Chicago  or  Milwaukee  any  advantage  over  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  do 
not  see  that  they  have. 

Q.  As  to  water  power  is  there  any  advantage  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Buffalo  a  good  storage  point  ?     A.  Very  good. 

Q.  By  reason  of  climate  ?  A.  There  is  something  in  that, 
but  it  hardly  enters  into  the  consideration,  I  think ;  we  have 
got  large  storage  facilities,  and  it  is  claimed  that,  by  reason  of 
the  climate,  it  is  better  for  the  grain  to  be  stored,  if  it  is  to  be 
stored  long,  here  in  Buffalo  than  in  New  York. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  water  power  of  the  west- 
ern points,  as  compared  with  Buffalo  ?  A.  There  is  no  water 
power  here  of  any  consequence  ;  there  is  some  down  at  Black 
Rock. 

Q.  Then  I  will  speak  of  the  water  power  of  Black  Eock ; 
that  is  practically  a  part  of  Buffalo  ?  A.  There  are  about  three 
or  four  mills  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  western  points  that  I  have 
named  which  has  superior  water  power  to  that  of  Black  Eock? 
A.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have  very  largely  superior  water 
power. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Has  Milwaukee  any  water  power  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Chicago  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  Indianapolis  ?    A.  I  don't  know  about  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Has  Toledo  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Detroit?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  In  that  respect  Buffalo  has  a  superiority  over  all  those 
places,  in  having  water  power  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Cleveland  has  no  water  power,  has  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Except  what  it  gets  from  the  canal  there  ;  the  Cuyahoga 
canal  ?     A.  I  don't  think  it  uses  any  at  all,  even  that. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  Cuyahoga  river  runs  in  there  ?  A.  I  don't  think 
they  use  any  water  power  there,  if  they  have  any. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  canal  matters?  A.  Fairly  so;  not 
so  much  so  as  I  used  to  be. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  elevator  facilities  of  this  place  ? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  here  an  Elevator  Association,  have  they  not  ? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 
•Q.  And  that  includes  all  the  elevators  at  this  point  ?    A. 

Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Both  those  controlled  by  the  railroads  and  others  ?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  which  association  fixes  the  price  for  elevating  for  all? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  terms  of  their  arrangement,  each  elevator  gets  a 
share  of  the  elevating  whether  it  does  anything  or  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  certain  cases  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  a  man  builds  a  new  float,  he  is  eventually 
taken  in  as  a  part  of  the  association  ?  A.  That  has  been  the 
history  of  the  business. 

Q.  Tell  the  Committee  what  determines  the  cost  of  canal 
transportation?     A.  The  prices  charged,  or  the  cost ? 

Q.  I  mean  the  price  charged — the  rate,  I  should  have  said  ? 
A.  Competition  of  one  boat  with  another. 

Q.  Is  that  dependent  upon  the  amount  to  be  moved?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  there  is  a  large  amount  of  freight  seeking  ship- 
ment there  would  be  no  competition,  would  there  ?  A.  When 
there  is  a  large  amount  ? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  there  was  enough  to  supply  all  the  boats  ?  A. 
There  would  be  more  competition;  that  is,  the  rates  would 
advance  ;  the  boats  would  be  in  demand  in  place  of  cargoes, 
and  the  boatmen  would  ask  an  advance. 

Q.  The  competition,  of  course,  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  to  be  forwarded ;  if  each  boat  can  get  all  it  wants 
there  is  no  competition?  A  No;  it  is  reversed;  the  competi- 
tion is  for  the  boat  then. 

Q.  Then  the  price  of  canal  transportation  is  dependent  upOn 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ?     A.  Supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Has  the  toll  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  rate  of  trans- 
portation ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Why  so  ?  A.  It  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  carrying  it,  and 
must  be  considered. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  toll  the  boatmen  would  carry  it  so  much 
cheaper?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipmak  : 

Q.  Would  he  carry  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  would  carry  it  for 
just  so  much  less ;  that  has  been  demonstrated  right  along  ever 
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since  1870 — I  cannot  fix  the  exact  year,  and  it  is  not  important, 
I  suppose  ;  but  ten  years  ago  the  toll  was  six  cents  a  bushel, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  three,  that  year  the  average  canal 
freight  was  three  cents  less  ;  and  then  reduced  to  two,  and  then 
the  average  canal  freight  was  a  cent  less ;  and  now  to  about 
one,  and  the  average  canal  freight  is  five  cents  a  bushel  less 
than  it  was  when  the  tolls  were  six  cents. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  your  statistics  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Auditor ;  according  to  the  report  of  the  Auditor 
the  reduction  of  tolls  has,  in  every  instance,  with  one  excep- 
tion, been  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  canal  trans- 
portation ;  that  is,  higher  rates  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  than 
the  preceding  year ;  now,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  understand 
each  other ;  of  course,  if  you  take  the  tolls  off  of  the  canal  the 
boatmen  could  afford  to  carry  the  grain  so  much  cheaper?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  My  question  to  you  is,  does  the  toll  enter  into  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rate  of  canal  transportation — does  it  have  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  that,  or  in  other  words,  is  not  that  de- 
termined by  the  competition  among  boatmen  and  in  turn  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  freight  to  be  forwarded?  A.  No  ; 
I  think  not ;  the  auditor  might  claim  to  justify  his  conclusions 
from  the  fluctuation  in  the  rates  of  freight ;  for  instance,  me 
will  say  that  with  a  large  European  demand  and  big  crops 
throughout  the  country  this  fall,  canal  freights  may  be  ad- 
vanced from  where  they  are  now,  9j  cents  on  wheat  to  12 
cents,  and  he  could  compare  that  with  some  other  time  when 
the  toll  was  6  cents,  and  claim  that  there  was  no  reduction ; 
my  argument  would  be  that  instead  of  being  12  cents  the  rate 
would  be  17  cents,  provided  the  railroads  didn't  interfere. 

By  Mr.  Terry  : 

Q.  The  first  element  of  cost  is  the  canal  tolls  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cost  of  transportation  at  all 
but  the  rate  of  it,  the  amount  of  it  ?    A.  The  cost  must  be  the 
,  calculation. 
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Q.  It  is  not  so  in  railroad  freights,  is  it ;  is  it  so  in  lake 
freights  ?     A.  The  cost  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  must  be. 

Q.  Is  it  not  determined  by  competition  ?  A.  Exactly ;  but 
there  is  a  point  below  which  we  cannot  go ;  we  will  take  canal 
freights  as  they  stood  sometimes  during  this  season  of  last 
year ;  I  think  they  got  to  about  4^  cents  on  corn ;  now  that 
was  absolutely  returning  the  man,  in  case  he  had  a  successful 
trip,  and  didn't  spring  a  leak,  had  no  expense,  and  no  large 
shortage  of  his  cargo,  and  perhaps  working  with  a  short  crew, 
and  availing  himself  of  all  the  economies  possible — he  probably 
saw  that  he  could  get  compensated  for  the  actual  money  and 
labor  that  he  had  paid  out,  counting  his  own  services,  the 
owner  of  the  boat — and  they  are  mostly  all  run  by  the  owners^ 
at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

Q.  "What  made  that  rate  so  low  ?  A.  The  competition  ; 
the  tonnage  that  was  offered  to  carry  it  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  there  was  to  carry. 

Q.  Did  the  toll  then  existing  have  any  effect  upon  fixing  the 
rates  at  4g  cents?  A.  If  the  toll  had  not  existed  I  think  very 
likely  the  freight  would  have  been  three  cents  instead  of  four ; 
I  am  quite  sure  it  would. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Suppose  there  had  been  a  large  supply  sufficient  to  fill 
all  the  boats  at  all  times,  then  the  effect  of  the  toll  v/ould  dis- 
appear, would  it  not  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  we  will  say  that  the  toll  was 
1  cent  a  bushel,  and  that  the  cost  of  running  the  boat  is  3  cents 
a  bushel ;  we  will  say  that  to-morrow,  and  the  prospects  are, 
for  the  balance  of  the  season  of  navigation,  there  is  a  demand 
for  all  that  the  boats  can  carry  ;  each  boatman  will  bid  one 
against  the  other,  or  rather  each  shipper  will  bid  one  against 
the  other  for  cargoes,  and  the  rates  will  of  course  advance 
from  that  point  to  four  cents  ;  if  the  tells  had  been  3  cents  in- 
stead of  1,  then  they  would  have  advanced  from  6  cents ;  6 
cents  would  be  the  minimum  instead  of  4  cents. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  You  say  then  that  the  canal,  unlike  railways  and  other 
means  of  transportation,  never  carry  for  less  than  actual  cost  ? 
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A.  They  cannot  do  it ;  they  have  got  to  stop ;  there  is  not  any 
possible  way  in  my  judgment,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  ansvrer  as 
to  what  it  costs  to  carry  freight  by  raih-oad ;  I  think  that  I  can 
tell  in  running  a  boat  from  here  to  Chicago  and  back,  whether 
I  get  money  enough  to  return  the  amount  that  I  have  paid 
out  for  expenses  ;  that  is  easily  arrived  at,  and  it  is  so  with 
the  boatman. 

Q.  Do  they  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  their  boat 
and  horses  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  they  do  that,  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Geady  : 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  reduction  of  tolls  has  increased  the 
business  of  the  canals  ?  A.  Undoubtedly  ;  they  could  not  have 
retained  the  business. 

Q.  Except  for  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Could  not  retain  it  on  account  of  the  competition  ?  A. 
The  railroads  and  other  routes,  branching  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  the  Grand  Truuk  by  the  way  of  Sarnia, 
Ogdensburg,  Collingwood 

Q.  On  account  of  the  competition  generally,  they  could 
not  retain  it?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  canal  had  to  come  down,  and 
the  tolls  had  to  come  down  lor  the  same  reason  that  every- 
body else  had  to  come  down,  the  increased  competition  for 
the  business. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  a  rule  with  the  Elevator  Association  here 
at  Buffalo,  whenever  the  tolls  have  been  decreased  on  the 
canal,  to  increase  the  chaige  of  elevating,  as  a  matter  of 
history  ?  A.  I  don't  think  for  that  reason  ;  while  I  have  not  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  in  that  direction — it  is  rather  antagon- 
istic to  my  interests  —but  to  answer  the  question  fairly,  I  don't 
think  the  elevating  interests  have  intended  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  tolls  were  reduced  ;  it  is  like  everybody  else  ; 
they  have  customers  to  buy  what  they  want,  and  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  raise  the  price,  and  they  raised  it ;  I  don't  think 
they  raised  it  because  of  anv  reduction  in  the  tolls. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  that  taking  tb  e  st  atistics  of  the  State  Department, 

in  every  instance  in  which  tolls  have  been  reduced  the  rate  of 

transportation  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  has  increased,  with 

one  exception,  in  the  entire  history  of  the  canal  ?     A.  There  is 

56 
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one  thing  about  it — it  makes  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  State  prosperous  ;  it  has  that  result  anyway ;  this  advance 
in  canal  freights ;  if  the  statistics  show  as  a  rule  that  on  the 
reduction  of  tolls  the  canal  freights  advance,  which  I  think 
may  be  found  to  have  been  the  case  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year ;  I  think  the  true  test  should  be  taken  when  the  boat- 
man was  driven  to  do  things  for  cost. 

The  Chairman — And  if  we  take  the  average  for  the  year 

The  Witness — Well,  that  is  not  fair. 

The  Chairman — I  don't  find  any  fault  with  it ;  I  was  sur- 
prised at  it  as  much  as  any  man  upon  investigating  this  sub- 
ject ;  I  think  the  tolls  on  the  canal  should  be  made  as  low  as 
they  possibly  can  be,  certainly,  but  I  think  the  tolls  on  the 
canal  have  next  to  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate  of  canal  trans- 
portation ;  they  have  to  do  with  the  cost ;  I  can  see  that 
clea.rly. 

The  Witness — Then  why  don't  it  have  to  do  with  the  rate  ? 

The  Chairman — For  the  same  reason  that  the  cost  has 
little  to  do  with  the  rate  on  railroads. 

The  Witness — A  canal  boatman  cannot  do  business  as  a  rail- 
road can ;  you  take  a  boatman,  if  he  fails  he  is  unable  to  do 
business ;  you  take  a  railroad,  and  if  they  go  into  bankruptcy 
they  can  do  business  cheaper  than  if  they  had  not  failed  ;  you 
cannot  liken  a  railroad  to  anything  else  that  I  ever  saw, 

Mr.  Sterne — Now,  as  to  the  very  point  you  have  mentioned 
just  now  ;  when  an  individual  boatman  fails  he  goes  out  of  the 
business  ? 

The  Witness — He  is  compelled  to;  I  am  answering  the 
Chairman  to  get  at  this  point;  the  tolls  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it ;  they  fix  the  nainimum  at  which  he  can  carry 
freight ;  if  the  state  says  it  must  have  6  cents  a  bushel,  his 
minimum,  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it,  would  be  9  cents;  and 
if  they  will  put  the  toll  down  to  1  cent,  his  minimum  is  4  cents  ; 
and  whether  freights  go  up  to  25  cents  a  bushel,  or  keep  down 
to  4,  depends  altc^ether  on  the  crops  and  the  demand,  and  the 
facilities  in  proportion  to  the  amount  to  be  forwarded. 

The  Chairman — Then  it  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  except  in  a  case  of  depression — the  question  as  to  whether 
a  man  could  live  or  die  ? 

The  Witness — I  think  that  is  the  test  jj  that  is  a  sound 
foundation,  when  you  get  there. 
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By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Do  you  name  through  freights  to  Liverpool?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  we  do  not ;  but  we  are  a  party  to  through  rates  that  are 
made. 

Q.  How  is  that  done  ;  what  is  the  course  of  that  business  ? 
A.  All  we  have  to  do  with  it  is  to  furnish  a  rate  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  beyond 
that ;  we  are  simply  responsible  for  a  rate  to  New  York. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  parties  to  a  through  rate  to  Liverpool ; 
how  do  you  become  cognizant  of  the  through  rate  to  Liver- 
pool? A.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should,  and  I  don't;  I 
simply  mean  that  we  carry  for  the  party  that  makes  the 
through  rate  to  New  York. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  through  rates 
have  frequently  within  the  past  two  years,  been  named  from 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  Liverpool,  conside'-ably  lower  than 
the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  the  open  ocean  freight 
rate  to  Liverpool?  A.  I  know  that  is  claimed  to  be  the  fact; 
I  don't  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  is  a  fact  ?  A.  I  don't  know  it 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  from  the  course  of  jour  business  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  this  fact,  that  through  rates  from  Liver- 
pool to  Chicago  have  been,  within  the  past  two  years,  made  at 
Liverpool  at  lower  rates  than  the  ocean  freight  rate  to  New 
York  and  the  rail  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  ?  A.  I  do 
not  know  that ;  I  know  it  has  been  claimerl,  but  I  don't  know 
it  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
know  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  carried  just  such  through  freights  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  carried  any  freight  west 
bound  on  the  Lake  upon  a  through  rate  from  Liverpool. 

Q.  That  business  goes  over  the  rail  wholly  ?  A.  As  far  as 
I  know. 

Q.  When  those  things  take  place,  when  through  rates  are 
made  from  Milwaukee  to  Liverpool  at  lower  rates  than  the 
rail  rate  to  New  York  and  the  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool,  do  those 
shipments  go  all  by  rail  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  ?  A.  So 
far  as  I  know;  I  don't  know  ;  as  I  said  before,  I  am  ordy  a 
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party  to  tlie  rate  to  New  York  ;  I  liave  no  interest  in  knowing 
anything  beyond  that,  and  I  don't  know  anything  beyond  that. 

Q.  But  if  it  reduces  the  rail  and  lake  rate  to  New  York  ? 
A.  Well,  it  don't,  because  we  fix  our  own  rate  ;  then,  if  this 
party  takes  our  rate,  whatever  he  adds  to  it  he  makes  his 
through  rate ;  when  he  has  his  bargain  completed,  when  he 
calls  upon  us  to  cnrry  out  oxir  part  of  the  contract,  he  pays 
us  the  charge  that  we  stipulate  for. 

Q.  You  ran  steamers  here  before  you  had  any  steamers  in 
connection  with  the  railroad,  didn't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ran  in  connection  with  the  Erie  Eailway,  didn't  you, 
at  one  time?     A.   We  did  at  one  time,  yes. 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  was 
organized  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  connection  discontinued  by  the  organization 
of  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  ?  A.  It  followed  that  im- 
mediately ;  we  had  a  contract  for  one  year ;  they  organized 
one  year  before  our  contract  expired ;  we  fulfilled  our  contract, 
and  that  ended  the  connection. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  run  as  a  part  of  the  free  marine  of  the 
lakes?  A.  Different  periods  during  the  existence  of  our  com- 
pany ;  our  company  was  organized  in  1855.;  I  think  that  we 
ran  then  for  about  five  years  under  what  you  style  the  free 
marine  ;  then  we  had  an  arrangement  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral road  which  continued  for  tour  years. 

Q.  Was  that  arrangement  substantially  the  same  arrange- 
ment you  have  now  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  the  business  was  done  en- 
tirely different  from  what  it  is  now. 

Q.  How  did  that  arrangement  differ  from  the  one  you  have 
now  ?  A.  They  did  not  carry  any  bulk  grain  ;  it  was  based 
upon  the  same  general  plan  of  division  ;  the  business  was  very 
small,  comparatively  ;  pretty  much  all  our  business  ;  and  I 
think  I  might  venture  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  it  was  what 
you  would  call  local  or  canal  business,  both  east  and  west 
bound. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  percentage  of  local  or  canal  busi- 
ness, compared  with  your  east  and  west  bound — give  it  to  us 
both  east  and  westbound?  A.  I  should  say  50  per  cent,  of  the 
west  bound  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  east  bound. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  but  25  per  cent,  for  the  railway?  A.  Sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  for  the  railway. 
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Q.  And  50  per  cent,  for  the  railway  west  bound  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Of  the  whole  traffic  that  you  do  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  propellors  are  there  upon  the  lakes  outside 
of  those  owned  by  the  Erie  Company  and  your  company  ?  A. 
There  are  a  f^reat  many  propellers  on  the  lakes  that  do  not  run 
to  this  port  at  all ;  you  do  not  cave  to  include  tho-e,  I  suppose  ? 

Q.  No.  A.  I  will  say  here  that  there  is  also  a  line  of  boats 
that  makes  Buffalo  its  starting  point,  which  connects  with  the 
Pennsylvania  road  at  Erie  in  the  same  way  that  these  lines 
connect  with  the  Central  and  Erie  here  ;  do  you  desire  to  in- 
clude those? 

Q.  No  ;  there  is  another  line  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  might  as  well  have  that  here ;  there  is  another  line 
of  boats,  about  how  many  ?     A.  About  seven  to  ten  boats. 

Q.  Which  run  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania,  as  yours 
do  with  the  Central  ?     A.  No  ;  I  was  excluding  those. 

Q.  Excluding  those,  how  many  are  there  ?  A.  Regular 
freight? 

Q.  Regular  freight  propellers  of  the  size  and  character  of 
yours  ?  A.  None  of  the  size ;  you  mean  boats  fitted  for  this 
kind  of  business? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  Erom  7  to  10. 

Q.  All  told  ?     A.  Yes  ;  running  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  fleet,  think  you,  excluding  pro- 
pellers, or  large  vessels  ;  I  do  not  mean  small  craft,  but  large 
vessels,  that  have  their  port  at  Buffalo  ?     A.  All  the  craft  ? 

Q.  Sailing  vessels  ?  A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer,  because  they  are  not  bound  to  come  here  regularly  ;  a 
vessel  coming  here  to-day  may  not  come  here  again  in 

Q.  In  a  month  ?  A.  Well,  not  again  this  fall ;  ^he  may  go 
up  to  Lake  Superior,  and  trade  between  there  and  Cleve- 
land. 

Q.  They  pick  up  freight  where  they  can,  precisely  as  an 
ocean  sailing  vessel  does  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  cannot  answer  it,  I  shall  not  press  the  question  ? 
A.  I  cannot  with  any  intelligence. 

Q.  Is  the  propeller  gradually  driving  the  sailing  vessel  out 
of  business  ?     A.  In  my  opinion  it  is. 

Q.  Does  that  arise  from  speed  or  economy  ?     A.  Both. 
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By  Mr.  GLtrcK  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  thg  rate  of  ten  cents  existing  from 
Chicago  east ;  how  long  did  that  rate  continue  ;  that  was  dur- 
ing the  short  period  of  the  railroad  competition,  wasn't  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  an  exceptional  thing?     A.  Yes;  entirely  so. 

Q.  On  your  direct  examination,  I  did  not  quite  understand 
the  answer  that  you  gave  to  the  question  that  was  put,  with 
reference  to  the  line  that  you  have,  in  which  you  do  some 
business  with  the  Central,  driving  other  propellers  out  of  the 
package  freight  business ;  has  that  been  the  tendency ;  do  you 
know  of  there  being  many  more  propellers  engaged  in  the 
business — perhaps  this  would  be  the  best  way  to  frame  the 
question — has  not  the  result  of  the  connection  between  your 
line  of  steamers  and  the  railroad  been  to  develop  the  pack- 
age freight  business  largely;  did  it  exist  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
before  the  foundation  of  your  line,  and  hasn't  it  been  gradually 
increasing?  A.  Increasing  with  the  general  increase  of  busi- 
ness throughout  the  country  ;  that  package  freight  business 
has  always  been  done  ;  there  was  a  time  when  the  railroads 
did  not  carry  any  freight  at  all ;  up  to  1851  they  had  to  pay 
toll,  and,  in  fact,  had  no  right  to  carry  freight,  except  in  win- 
ter ;  and  at  that  time  the  package  business  was  done  on  the 
lakes. 

Q.  Has  the  estabhshment  of  your  line,  the  fact  that  it  at  all 
runs  in  connection  with  the  railroad,  tended  to  do  away  with 
the  outside  package  freight  business  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  has 
tended  to  develop  it. 

Q.  You  stated  still  further  that  the  propellers  engaged  out- 
side of  this  business  are  eight  or  ten  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  .at  any  time  been  very  much  larger  than  that?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  price  of  elevating  ;  when  the  tolls 
are  removed  from  the  canal  the  tendency  of  course  is 
largely  to  increase  the  business  on  the  canal ;  that  increases 
the  amount  of  grain  to  be  transferred  through  the  elevators, 
so  that  the  increase  of  price  in  the  elevators  at  that  time  is 
due  to  the  increased  demand  for  their  business,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  at  all  with  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  ?  A.  I 
don't  think  it  has. 

Q.  With  reference  to  your  having  a  monopoly  of  the  Central's 
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business,  don't  you  know  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  other 
vessels  that  bring  freight  to  the  Central  and  have  it  shipped 
over  the  Central  from  this  port?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  large  number  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  still  further  that  the  rate  that  is  charged 
by  these  vessels  is  jast  the  same  as  the  through  rail  rate  ;  that 
there  is  no  advantage,  so  far  as  your  boats  are  concerned,  with 
reference  to  these  other  boats  that  ship  freight  over  the  New 
York  Central  ?  A.  Well,  that  I  would  not  know ;  it  is  a  local 
rate  that  the  vessel  takes ;  you  will  notice  that  Mr.  Sterne's 
questions  to  me  at  that  time  were  with  reference  to  freight  on 
through  rates  ;  that  was  distinctly  stated,  and  frequently. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  the  New  York  Central  does 
now  a  large  business  with  other  shippers,  with  other  lines,  in 
the  transportation  of  iron  and  other  things  from  this  port;  do 
you  know  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  fact  within  your  knowltjdge  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  no  monopoly  of  the  Central's  business  ? 
A.  No  monopoly,  except  as  I  said  before,  as  to  package  freight ; 
I  would  not  characterise  it  as  a  monopoly. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  For  several  years  the  western  iron  trade  to  the  east  has 
been  dead,  hasn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Formerly  there  were  a  large  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  carrying  iron  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  those  vessels  turn  into?  A.  They  would  turn 
into  any  business  that  would  pay  them  better  ;  they  came  into 
the  grain  business. 

Q.  They  were  fitted  for  that,  weren't  they  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  has  been  plenty  of  shipping  on  the  lakes' 
for  the  grain  business  for  the  la:^t  six  or  seven  years  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  rates  have  been 
very  low  from  the  spring  of  1S74  up  to — you  may  say  up  to 
this  summer. 

Q.  Since  the  collapse  of  the  iron  business,  and  the  throwing 
of  those  vessels  into  the  grain  trade,  there  has  been  no  induce- 
ment to  add  to  the  lake  commerce  of  this  port?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  how  many  years  in  business  here?  A. 
All  myjife, 
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By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  State  liow  maiiy'years  ?  A.  That  is,  actually  engaged  as 
a  business  man  ;  when  I  say  all  my  life,  I  mean  as  a  boy  and 
man  ;  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  as  a  party  interested 
in  transportation. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Irrespective  of  this  question  of  freights,  is  not  the  rise 
of  these  great  cities  at  the  west,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  and  De- 
troit— is  not  the  inevitable  efi'eet  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the 
business  that  would  otherwise  come  to  Buffalo  to  those  western 
poiuts?     A.  Won't  you  put  that  question  again? 

Q.  I  say,  is  not  the  rise  of  these  great  western  centres  of 
trade  where  giain  is  gathered,  where  the  products  of  the  west 
are  gathered — is  not  the  inevitable  .tendency,  irrespective  of 
rates,  to  carry  customers  there  instead  of  bringing  them  to 
Buffalo  ?    A.   Well,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Have  not  the  rates  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bringing  the 
business  westward  instead  of  carrying  it  to  Buffalo?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  before  that  a  very  small  difference  ia 
rates  would  take  this  business  west  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  if  there  was  an  actual  rate  against  Buffalo  at 
any  time,  it  would  divert  the  business  from  Buffalo  necessarily? 
A.  I  suppose  it  would. 

Q.  And  have  not  we  built  up  very  largely,  by  reduced  rates 
to  the  west,  and  high  rates  locally,  western  centres?  A.  Un- 
•doubtedly  so. 

Q.  And  that  Ijas  been  an  artificial  stimulation  for  the  past 
twenty  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  I  will  right  here  venture 
to  express  the  opinion,  that  if  the  pro  raid  freight  principle  had 
been  adopted  twenty-five  years  ago,  before  the  damage  was 
done,  of  course,  we  would  have'  had  a  slower  development, 
and  perhaps  a  mure  substantial  and  healthy  one  than  we  have 
had,  but  I  question  now  whether,  the  thing  having  gone  so  far  as 
it  has,  the  attempt  to  restore  it  and  place  the  cities,  a-^  you  may 
say,  where  they  belong  geographically,  will  not  do  as  mu.-h 
damage  as  was  done  in  the  first  instance ;  I  think  the  country 
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has  adapted  itself  to  the  present  basis,  or  is  rapidly  adapting 
itself,  largely  to  it;  largely  has  done  it. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Can  it  be  restored,  with  these  other  competing  lines 
through  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ?  A.  I  don't  think  it 
can ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  pro  rata  principle,  upon  enact- 
ments by  Congress,  which  would  affect  all  alike. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  development  being  slower,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  healthy;  of  course,  it  is  a  law  of  the  Almighty, 
in  grain  as  in  everything  that  we  know,  that  a  slow  growth  is 
the  healthiest  one ;  don't  you  think  railroads  have  grown  to 
rapidly ;  too  many  of  them  ?  A.  I  think  that  is  just  what  is 
the  matter. 

Q.  We  have,  perhaps,  had  rather  too  large  an  influx  from 
abroad  of  foreigners  into  this  country  ;  we  have  grown  by  ac- 
cretion instead  of  development  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  does  not  a  large  part  of  our  political  disorders,  our 
commercial  disorders,  arise  out  of  the  fact  that,  we  have 
accumulated  material  and  men  out  of  all  proportion  to  that 
slow  and  healthy  growth  which  gives  the  country  stability  and 
order  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  With  reference  to'  this  package  freight,  your  boats  are 
about  the  only  ones  that  are  fitted  for  doing  that  kind  of 
business  ?  A.  And  those  of  other  lines,  yes  ;  there  are  some 
outside. 

Q.  Very  few  ?  A.  But  in  the  main  the  marine  of  the__lakes 
is  not  fitted  for  that  kind  of  property. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Your  contract  with  the  railroad,  or  your  understanding 
with  the  railroad,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  contract,  gives  you, 
by  agreement,  the  monopoly  of  th&  carriage  of  package  freight, 
west  and  east?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Charles  Ensign,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?    A.  I  am  engaged  in  the  for- 
warding business  on  the  lak6s, 
57 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  ?  A.  About 
thirty-one  years. 

Q.  Have  you  propellers  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  propellers  of  the  size,  capacity,  character 
and  general  adaptation  to  do  the  business  of  the  lakes,  com- 
pared with  the  propellers  owned  by  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company  and  by  Mr.  Allen  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  do  all  the  kinds  of  business  that  they  can  do  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  propellers  of  that  character  have  you  ?  A.  I 
have  six. 

Q.  Are  you  permitted  to  name  through  freights  from  Mil- 
waukee or  Chicago,  over  the  railways — over  either  of  them  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  do  so,  and  were  debarred 
from  doing  so?  A.  1  never  have,  sir,  since  my  connection  with 
the  railway. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  railways 
which  enabled  you  to  do  this  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  which  one  ?     A.  With  the  Brie. 

Q.  When?  A.  My  last  contract  with  the  Brie  was  for  five 
years,  from  1872  to  1876,  both  inclusive. 

Q.  State  to  the  Committee  the  character  of  that  contract  ? 
A.  I  had  a  contract  with  the  Erie  road  to  run  a  certain  num- 
ber of  boats  in  that  line — seven  boat's  then ;  I  have  lost  one 
since ;  in  connection  with  the  line  to  run  to  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  for  the  transportation  of  both  east  and  west  bound 
freights. 

Q.  Were  you  to  take  exclusively  their  business?  A.  Not 
exclusively  their  business,  but  we  were  to  take  all  their  busi- 
ness that  was  tendered  to  us  that  we  could  carry  ;  done  under 
a  percentage  both  ways. 

Q.  Were  you  then  enabled  to  make  through  rates  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  we  were  enabled  then  to  make  through  rates  in  con- 
nection with  the  road  ;  I  ipay  state,  however,  that  the  west- 
bound business  was  all  handled  in  New  York  by  the  road  it- 
self making  the  rate. 

Q.  But  on  the  east  bound  business  you  could  make  the 
through  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  agents  of  the  steamboat  line 
could  make  the  rate  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Did  you  make   through   rates   to  Liverpool  ?     A.  No ; 
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there  were  Solne  rates  made  tlirough,  I  believe,  but  we  werd 
hardly  cognizant  of  it  ourselves. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  were  hardly  cognizant  of  it,  did  you 
know  of  it?  A.  We  know  that  there  was  grain  contracted  to 
go  through,  and  flour  also. 

Q.  Which  was  lower  than  the  then  rate  from  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  to  New  York,  and  the  prevailing  ocean  freight  rate 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  ?  A.  We  never  knew  what  the 
rate  was  ;  it  was  never  divulged. 

Q.  That  was  generally  considered  a  sort  of  secret  business, 
was  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  considered  that,;but  we 
did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Why  was  it  withheld  from  you  ?     A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  carried  some  of  that  freight?  A.  Yes  ;  but  I  can't 
tell  why  it  was  withheld. 

Q.  You  took  a  proportion  of  the. through  rate;  now,  what 
was  thiit  proportion  ?  A.  We  took  on  New  York  freight  iSyV^r 
of  the  pro  rata  division  of  the  all  rail  rate  that  would  have 
fallen  to  the  rail  from  here. 

Q.  You  paid  that  to  the  Erie?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  paid  that  to 
the  Erie. 

Q.  And  whatever  was  left  you  took?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  faciUties  did  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  then  fur- 
nish you,  with  reference  to  loading  and  unloading  at  its  docks, 
that  the  free  marine  had  not  ?  A.  They  gave  iis  a  warehouse 
to  unload  the  rolling  freight — package  freight,  as  we  call  it, 
and  the  grain,  on  being  reported  to  them,  they  would  order 
into  an  elevator  with  which  they  were  connected. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  free  elevating  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  they  did 
not  give  us  free  elevating  ;  they  gave  us,  however,  the  elevat- 
ing at  the  usual  charge  that  would  be  made  if  we  were  con- 
signed to  any  one  here ;  that  is,  the  usual  charge  ;  we  paid  no 
more. 

Q.  Do  the  free  marine  pay  more  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  the  free 
marine  paid  no  more ;  it  was  an  equal  charge. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question,  what  facilities  were  afforded  yon 
at  the  time  when  you  had  that  contract,  which  were  not  af- 
forded to  the  free  marine  ?  A.  You  mean  in  the  way  of  un- 
loading ? 

Q.  In  every  way  or  in  any  way  ?  A.  I  don't  think  that  the 
free  marine  had  any  privilege  of  contracting  freight  above  to 
go  over  the  Erie  road. 
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Q.  What  advantage  is  there  in  that  ?  for  instance,  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company's  agent  can  contract  through  freight,  Mr. 
Allen's  company  can  contract  through  freight ;  what  advantage 
in  that  respect  have  they  over  you,  who  now  belong  to  the  free 
marine,  and  have  liad  the  experience  of  being  situated  as  they 
are  now  ?  A.  I  figure  that  they  have  a  pretty  big  advantage 
over  us,  in  some  devscriptions  of  freight  particularly. 

Q.  Now,  put  this  Committee  in  the  possession  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  in  that  particular?  A.  They  have  it  in 
their  power — which  they  do  exercise  now  and  have  for  the  last 
two  years  ;  this  would  be  the  third  year — to  control  entirely 
all  the  package  freight,  and  the  flour  as  well,  because  they  use 
their  own  boats — their  own  boats  that  they  own  or  control — in 
making  a  through  rate  from  the  west  to  the  east  at  a  price  that 
the  free  marine  cannot  compete  with  ;  as  an  illustration, 
to  let  the  Committee  understand  what  I  mean  by  that,  they  can 
make  so  low  a  rate  that  it  will  control  all  this  movement 
of  package  freight  and  pay  still  the  rail  from  here  their  pro 
rata  division  of  the  all  rail  rate  through  even  if  it  does  not 
leave  anything  to  the  lake. 

The  Chairman — I  don't  exactly  understand  that. 

The  Witness — I  will  tell  you  by  a  practical  illustration  of  it 
and  then  you  will  see  what  I  am  driving  at. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  One  moment ;  are  you  speaking  now  of  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company  ?  A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Brie  road  and  my  connection  with  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company  when  I  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company  ;  now,  I  will  give  you  a  practical  illustra- 
tion ;  in  the  years  1873  or  1874,  and  in  those  years  along  there, 
we  operated  what  we  called  a  flour  pool  across  the  water,  from 
Milwaukee  principally — Milwaukee  and  Chicago— but  Mil- 
waukee principally— to  get  flour  from  the  Minneapolis  mills ; 
we  operated  what  we  called  a  flour  pool  which  divided  the 
flour  in  certain  percentages  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  the 
Erie,  and  the  New  York  Central ;  in  operating  that  pool  in  the 
year  1873  we  got  into  a  kind  of  a  fight  among  ourselves ;  I  don't 
know  what  the  origin  of  it  was,  but  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  drawbacks  or  something  which  originated  a  fight  among  our- 
selves, or  a  fight  among  these  trunk  line  railroads;  in  the  car- 
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lying  out  of  that  fight  and  for  about  three  months  flour  was 
carried  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York  at  very  near  the  pro  rata 
rate  falling  to  the  road  from  this  to  New  York  on  the  all  rail 
division  from  Chicago. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  How  much  was  that  absolutely  ?  A.  I  don't  recollect, 
but  I  do  recollect  this  in  connection  with  that  transaction,  that 
I  carried  a  lot  of  flour  which  would  not  allow  the  Erie  road 
their  proportion  of  the  pro  rata  all  rail  rate  by  the  fraction  of 
a  cent,  which  Mr.  Blanchard  told  me  would  be  charged  to  me 
besides  bringing  it  from  Chicago  for  New  York  for  nothing ; 
that  was  the  practical  illustration  of  it ;  however  we  run  this 
for  about  three  months  ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels 
of  flour  were  carried  by  us  under  the  dictation  of  the 
road — as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  under  the  dictation 
of  the  Erie  road ;  the  Central  met  us,  so  did  the  Pennsylvania  ; 
itiWas  an  open  tree  fight ;  we  all  went  in  for  that  flour ;  the  re- 
sult of  it  wasthat,  as  far  as  the  lake  was  concerned,  it  got  prac- 
tically about  nothing  out  of  it,  but  in  the  settlement,  eventually 
— I  could  not  settle,  as  far  as  I  individually  was  concerned  ; 
I  had  the  biggest  part  of  this  line  ;  I  had  seven  boats  in,  and 
I  had  the  biggest  part  of  this  line — in  the  settlement  of  it. 
eventually,  as  I  could  not  do  anything  with  Mr.  Blanchard,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Jewett,  who  settled  it  satisfactorily  to  me,  by  each 
one  standing  in  and  losing  in  proportion  as  they  took,  it  being 
a  fight  for  the  business ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  understood, 
that  the  road  had  the  power,  which  they  would  exercise  when 
they  saw  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  carrying  this 
business  ;  no  private  enterprise  could  do  it. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  can  now  compel  these  boats  to  bring 
flour  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  here  to  Buffalo,  and  they 
take]  it  to  New  York  at  such  a  rate,  which  would  only  pay 
them  their  proportion  of  the  all  rail  rate  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  ?  A.  We  suppose  they  can  do  that,  because  they  own 
them. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  ?  A.  Yes,  sir';  I  mean  that  this 
property  is  within  their  control  to  that  extent  that  they  can 
operate  it  if  they  so  see  fit. 
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By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  The  railway  can  determine  what  the  lake  rate  shall  be  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Com- 
pany. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  That  you  have  reference  to  where  the  road  owns  the 
boats?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  say  the  railroad  can  now  determine,  as  to  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company,  what  the  rate  shall  be  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  determines  the  general  lake  rate,  doesn't 
it?  A.  I  don't  think  that  that  would  determine  the  general 
lake  rate,  from  the  very  fact  that  when  they  begin  to  carry  down 
for  practically  nothing,  nobody  wants  it. 

Q.  But,  at  all  events,  it  would  drive  the  others  out  of  busi- 
ness ?     A.  Yes  ;  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  wall. 

Q.  And  in  that  respect  you  think  that  the  railways  owning 
the  steamboats  bas^an  enormous  advantage  over  the  free  ma- 
rine?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Grady  : 

Q.  You  can  carry  on  the  lake  as  cheaply  as  their  boats 
can  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knpw  the  rate  from  Bufifalo  to  New  York  ?  A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  adding  a  paying  rate  on  the  lake  to  the  rate  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York,  how  would  that  compare  with  what  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company  and  the  other  lines  controlled  by 
the  railway  companies'  charge  as  through,  from  a  point  on  the 
lakes  to  New  York  ?  A.  Practically,  we  can  do  nothing  with 
them ;  we  could  not  do  anything ;  we  are  shut  out,  virtually 
shut  out ;  they  would  not  give  us  these  facilities. 

Q.  What  facilities  do  you  want  ?  A.  We  have  got  to  have 
docks  and  warehouses  here  to  run  to,  to  discharge  this  prop- 
erty, which  they  own ;  they  would  not  give  us  any  facilities  at 
all ;  the  way  I  am  running  my  boats  now,  I  am  running  my 
boats  in  connection  with  the  water  route. 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  With  the  canal  ?  A.  The  canal ;  I  call  it  the  water 
route  ;  two  years  ago  1  nioved  a  very  large  tonnage,  pro- 
visions and  lard,  and  last  year  T  practically  moved  nothing, 
and  this  year  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  When  the  canal  closes  what  do  you  do  ?  A.  Then  we 
close,  too  ;  we  are  closed  by  the  ice  all  around. 

Q.  But  these  other  boats  go  on  after  the  canal  is  closed  ? 
A.  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  they  can  go  on,  perhaps,  and  make  a  trip  more 
in  the  fall  of  the  year ;  but  when  navigation  closes,  we  are 
practically  closed. 

Q.  Does  not  the  lake  navigation  close  later  than  the  canal 
navigation  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does,  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  And  does  not  lake  navigation  open  earlier  than  canal 
navigation  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  have  got  an  advantage  over  you,  haven't  they, 

in  beginning  earlier  and  closing  later  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  that  does 

not  follow,  because  we  can  most  always  load — what  we  call 

load  locally  ;  parties  here  who  have  grain  send  it  down  here  to 

■their  consignees  or  their  correspondents. 

Q.  How  have  the  depressed  times  affected  the  free  marine  ? 
A.  I  probably  would  answer  that  by  saying  about  the  same  as 
it  affects  all  business  by  the  depressed  times;  they  are  all 
affected  by  it. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Allen 
line  of  steamers  been  prosperous,  when  the  rest  of  the  marine 
have  been  in  a  depressed  condition  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  they 
have  been  prosperous  to  any  remarkable  degree  in  the  de- 
pressed times  ;  no,  sir,  I  do  not;  it  depends  altogether  upon 
how  you  figure  this  thing  out,  what  they  may  do ;  what,  for 
instance,  the  Erie  road  might  do  with  its  steamboat  line  in  the 
division  of  a  through  rate,  and  I  don't  know  to-day,  and  I 
didn't  know  last  year,  and  I  didn't  know  the  year  before,  what 
is  the  difference ;  they  might  figure  out  a  profit,  and  they 
might  figure  a  loss ;  it  don't  make  auy  difference  in  its 
results,  in  dollars  and  cents ;  they  can  figure  to  suit  them- 
selves. 

Q.  And  by  so  figuring  they  can  drive  you  to  the  wall  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  can  drive  anybody  to  the  wall. 
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By  Mr.  Geady  : 

Q.  You  have  the  means  of  transporting  on  the  lakes  as 
cheaply  as  other  transportation  companies?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  bring  your  cargo  here  to  Buffalo',  to  deliver  it 
to  the  Erie  Kailroad  Company,  do  you  mean  to  say  they  won't 
take  it  ?    A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  They  won't  take  it?  A.  Well,  I  think  they  will  throw 
around  it  such  delays,  and  put  such  conditions  on  the  delivery, 
that  it  practically  shuts  me  out ;  besides  that,  they  won't  take 
it  unless  they  put  a  local  rate  on  to  me  from  here ;  I  cannot 
contract  anything  from  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  I  want  to  understand  just  what  difference  that  would  be  ? 
A.  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  difference  would  be  but  it  is 
enough  to  carry  me  out ;  I  can't  do  anything  that  way  ;  they 
won't  give  me  a  local  rate  that  I  operate  on  in  connection  with 
the  lake  ;  they  carry  me  out  when  I  try  to  operate  the  canal ;  a 
large  amount  of  provisions  was  carried  last  fall  both  by  Mr. 
Allen  aud  by  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  for  these  provision 
men  and  the  packers  of  Chicago,  the  lard  men,  but  I  couldn't 
get  a  package  of  it  in  operating  what  we  call  the  cheap  route; 
how  low  they  carried  for  I  don't  know,  but  it  was  lower  than 
we  could  carry  it  ;  we  couldn't  do  anything,  we  were  out ; 
I  am  out  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Whatever  stuff  you  bring  to  Buffalo  must  pay  from  Buf- 
falo, the  local  rate  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  stuff  those  other  corporations  that  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  railways — Mr.  Allen's  line  and  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company — bring,  goes  at  the  through  rate;  isn't 
that  it  ?  A.  It  is  so  as  to  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  • 
as  to  Mr.  Allen  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Allen  has  testified  it  is  so  as  to  him  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  his  arrangement  was. 

By  Mr.  Gbady  : 

Q.  What,  is  the  difference  between  the  local  rate  that  you 
would  have  to  pay  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  and  the  through 
rate  to  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  ?  A.  I  can't  tell  you ; 
it  varies  ;  there  is  no  absolute  rate. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  It  is  equal  to  the  profit  of  transportation,  is  it  ?  A.  Oh, 
yes ;  at  times ;  I  cannot  teU  you  how  cheap  some  of  this 
property  has  been  moved,  but  it  has  been  moved  very  cheap 
indeed. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  It  has  been  moved  as  low  as  ten  cents  a  hundred,  hasn't 
it,  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee?  A.  I  think  very  likely  it 
has  as  low  as  ten  cents. 

Q.  You  have  never  known  of  a  rate  from  Buffalo  of  4|  cents 
a  hundred  which  would  be  equivalent  to  ten  cents  a  hundred 
from  Chicago  ?     A.  We  never  carried  any  as  low  as  that. 

By  Mr.  Grady  : 

Q.  How  low  have  you  known  them  to  carry  from  Buffalo  ? 
A.  Tou  mean  the  rail  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  From  actual  knowledge  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  There  is  no  competition,  is  there,  from  Buffalo  between 
the  railways  ?     A.  We  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  Substantially  ?     A.  Substantially,  there  is  not. 

Q.  And  lias  not  been  for  years  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  an 
even  price  here  between  the  rail. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  free  marine  cooapared  with 
the  tonnage  of  those  vessels  that  run  in  connection  with  the 
railroads?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  noted  a  change  in  the  business  at  Buffalo 
within  the  past  few  years,  since  those  low  western  rates  have 
prevail  ed  as  compared  with  the  high  local  rate  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  noticed  a  change  here 
in  regard  to  the  business  done  here  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  business  been  largely  transferred  to  western 
points  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?  A.  I  attribute  it  to  the 
discriminations  made  in  favor  of  the  west. 

Q.  In  favor  of  the  we^t  as  against  Buffalo?    A.  As  against 
Buffalo ;  yes,  sir. 
58 
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Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  the  interests  of  Buffalo, 
in  tte  way  of  tonnage,  of  facilities,  and  business  interests  have 
been  impaired  by  those  discriminations  ?  A.  1  could  not  give 
you  an  estimate,  sir. 

Q.  Very  large  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  large ;  yes,  sir ;  very  large, 
I  think. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  reduction  in  the  tonnage  of 
the  canal,  has  there  not,  for  the  last  five  years  ?  A.  We  to 
understand ;  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  you. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  canal  transportation  ?  A.  To 
some  extent,  but  not  any  more  than  I  use  the  canal  for  ship- 
ping a  good  deal ;  I  contract  a  good  deal  of  stuff  to  go  through 
by  the  canal ;  grain,  altogether,  through. 

Q.  You  confine  your  remark  to  the  discriminations  against 
your  vessels,  which  you  say  are  of  a  like  nature  with  the  Allen 
and  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Erie  Kailroad  ;  are 
you  permitted  to  name  rates  over  the  Central  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  offered  or  are  you  afforded  facilities  at  the  New 
York  Central  Dock  here  at  Buffalo  equivalent  to  those  that 
Mr.  Allen  has  ?  A.  I  have  not  been  offered  them^  I  have  not 
asked  for  them  ;  I  could  not  get  them  if  I  did. 

Q.  Tou  cannot  dump  your  products  that  you  get  from  the 
west  upon  their  wharf,  and  have  it  carried  through  in  the 
same  way  that  Mr.  Allen  has  his  carried  through  ?    A.  No,  sir_ 

Q.  What  are  the  -facilities,  think  you,  of  Buffalo  for  the 
transportation  of  grain  ?  A.  Do  you  mean  for  handling  it  and 
shipping  it. 

Q.  For  handling  it  ?     A.  They  are  ample,  abundant. 

Q.  Are  they  as  good  as  the  facilities  of  Chicago  ?  A.  Yes 
they  are,  and  in  excess  of  Chicago. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that,  if  the  freight  discriminations  did 
not  exist  against  Buffalo,  the  business  of  Buffalo  would  very 
largely  increase,  as  compared  with  Chicago  ?  A.  We  think  it 
would  very  largely  increase  as  long  as  we  were  not  discrim- 
inated against,  and  had  the  canal  facilities  here  for  mtiving  it. 

Q.  What  has  the  effect  of  low  tolls  on  the  canal  been? 
A.  We  think  it  has  been  beneficial  to  the  drawing  of  grain 
and  property  to  the  canal  for  transportation. 

Q.  Are  you  placed,  in  any  other  respect,  in  a  position  of  dis- 
advantage, compared  with  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  and 
Allen's  line,  in  relation  to  freight  by  the  railways,  than  those 
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that  jOu  tave  already  named  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  T  don't  know  that 
I  am  ;  I  think  that  is  all  there  is  of  it,  unless  you  are  speaking 
now  of  the  west  bound  freight ;  I  get  no  west  bound  freight 
from  them. 

Q.  You  get  no  west  bound  from  them  at  all.     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Is  that  business  wholly  monopolized  by  the  two  lines 
as  to  their  respective  corporations  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  facilities  do  Mr.  Allen's  ships  afford  the  New  York 
Central,  that  your  ships  could  not  afford?  A.  I  don't  know  of 
any,  unless  it  is  that  he  has  more  tonnage  than  I  have. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  business  would  not  you  increase  your  ton- 
nage— and  the  business  paid  ?  A.  Perhaps  I  might  if  I  had 
the  means  to  put  the  tonnage  on. 

Q.  If  you  could  put  your  tonnage  on  out  of  profits  you  would 
do  it  just  as  well  as  Mr.  Allen  would  ?  A.  Very  likelj'  I 
might. 

Q.  You  are  not  permitted  to  compete  for  that  business  with 
Mr.  Allen  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  offer  of  competition  in  that  business  ?  A- 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  are  not  permitted  to  compete  with  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  propeller  will  eventually,  and  has 
now  to  some  degree,  superseded  the  sailing  craft  on  the  lakes  ? 
A.  I  do,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  will  continue  to  do  so  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  More  and  more  each  year  ?     A.  I  do  ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  If  these  railways  continue  to  increase  their  tonnage  on 
the  lakes  and  exclude  from  their  business  the  whole  firee  ma- 
rine, what,  think  you,  will  be  the  eventual  effect  upon  the  free 
marine?     A.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Q.  If  the  railways  continue  to  increase  their  tonnage  on  the 
lakes,  and  continue  to  give  that  business  exclusively  to  the 
companies  or  boats  that  run  in  connection  with  their  roads, 
what,  think  you,  will  be  the  eventual  effect  upon  the  free  ma- 
rine ?  A.  My  idea  is  that  it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  free  ma- 
rine. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  they  control  now  the  rates  on  the  lakes, 
or  dictate  the  rates  on  the  lakes  ?  A.  At  times  they  do  dictate 
it  and  at  other  times  they  do  not  dictate  it ;  supply  and  demand 
dictates  it  really  at  times,  as  to-day  ;  supply  and  demand  make 
the  rate  to-day. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  a  virtual  agreement  between  tliose  tTS^O  cot-' 
poratious  as  to  the  rates  ?  A.  We  find  they  operate  on  the 
same  even  keel ;  we  find  that  they  are  in  the  market  always  at 
practically  the  same  rate,  or  about  the  same  rate  ;  I  think  once 
in  a  while  they  go  in  as  against  one  another. 

Q.  How  does  competition  between  them  compare  with  agree- 
ment between  them  ?  A.  Well,  we  haven't  a  very  high  opinion 
of  it ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  We  want  to  get  at  this  fact,  whether  on  the  whole  they 
combine  as  to  rates,  or  whether  they  are  constantly  or  as 
usually  in  active  competition  as  the  free  marine  is  ?  A.  We 
think  they  are  combined  now  under  the  pooling  arrangement ; 
we  think  the  rates  are  universal  now  ;  when  I  spoke  of  .that  it 
was  previous  to  the  pooling  arrangement. 

Q.  When  they  combine  and  there  is  not  any  extraordinary 
demand  for  freights,  they  dictate  the  terms,  don't  they,  practi- 
cally ?     A.  Tes,  tbey  practically  dictate  the  terms. 

Q.  At  which  freight  is  moved  upon  the  lakes  ?  A.  Tes,  sir ; 
allow  me  to  explain  ;  they  dictate  a  price  above  which  we  can- 
not go ;  they  keep  us  down  in  rates  ;  I  don't  say  but  what 
sometimes  we,  ourselves,  the  free  marine,  reduce  the  rates  as 
against  one  another. 

Q.  But  they  are  the  preponderating  power,  aren't  they?  A. 
Yes ;  they  practically  say,  "  You  shall  go  so  high  and  no 
higher,"  unless,  as  to-day,  a  state  of  things  exists  with  which 
the  railroads  have  very  little  to  do  ;  supply  and  demand  to- 
day, the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  season,  the  anxiety 
with  which  everybody  wants  to  get  their  property  to  the  mar- 
ket, determines  the  price  to-day  as  against  railroads  and  every- 
thing else. 

Q.  Isn't  there  an  extraordinary  and  feverish  and  excited 
condition  of  the  grain  market  now  ?     A.  It  all  operates. 

Q.  And  the  price  of  grain  has  gone  up  enormously  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  say  all  this  condition  of  things. 

Q.  The  condition  that  you  find  yourself  iu  has  not  been  a  nor- 
mal condition  for  the  last  five  years?     A.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  great  many  of  these  western  cen- 
tres west  of  Buffalo  have  been  very  largely  built  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Buffalo  and  eastern  centres  by  freight  discriminations 
A.  I  do,  yes  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  in  the   way  of  di- 
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verting  traffic,  of  a  small  difference  in  rates ;  has  it  that  effect  ? 
A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  How  large  a  difference  in  rate  do  you  think  could  divert 
the  grain  traffic  as  between  Milwaukee  and  :  Chicago  ?  A. 
Where  ? 

Q.  Suppose,  by  a  combination  or  agreement  practically  effec- 
tual, you  could  conceive  of  a  condition  of  things  which  would 
make  a  difference  of  two  cents  a  hundred  as  between  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago  on  its  grain  transportation,  do  you  think 
that  that  would  have  the  effect  of  diverting  the  traffic  I'rom  one 
place  to  the  other  in  time  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Wholly,  wouldn't  it  ?     A.  I  do,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  wipe  out,  practically,  the  port  that  has  been  thus 
discriminated  against  ?     A.  Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  process  of  time  ?     A.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  equally  true  as  to  an  eastern  city  if 
such  a  difference  existed  against.it  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  in  process  of  time  it  would  wipe  out  the  business  ? 
A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Against  which  the  discrimination  is  made  ?  A.  Yes  ;  the 
result  practically  in  the  end  being  the  same. 

Q.  As  to  a  western  point  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  rate  of  two  cents  a  hundred  would,  in  your  experience 
as  a  shipper,  be  sufficient  to  determine  whether  you  would  go 
to  one  port  or  another  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  less  than  that  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  small  a  rate  is  it  that  determines  that  question?  A. 
The  question  considered  usually  is,  which  produce's  the  most 
money  ;  that  is  the  place  we  go  to. 

Q.  Other  things  being  equal,  how  small  a  rate  do  you  think 
would  determine  one  port  as  against  the  other  ?     A.  A  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  bushel  on  wheat,  or  an  eighth  of  a  cent. 
.Q.  A  bushel  is  sixty  pounds?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  hundred  would  do  it  ?  A. 
It  will,  sir,  many  times — most  always  ;  it  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  ;  that  is  all  there  is  of 
it ;  it  is  in  this  business  just  like  a  man  operating  any  busi- 
ness ;  that  which  will  produce  him  the  most  money  is  what  he 
will  do  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  You  fixed  rates  or  named  rates  when  you  ran  in  con- 
nection with  the  Erie,  to  what  points,  in  the  way  of  seaboard 
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cities  ?    A.  The  agents  in  the  west  were  authorized  to  ;  we  did 
nothing  here. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  the  agents  of  your  company  ?  A. 
The  agents  of  the  company  in  the  west  named  the  rates. 

By  Mr,  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  agents  of  what  company  ?  A.  The  agents  of  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Erie  Kailway  Company, 
for  instance,  those  were  the  agents  that  we  were  operating 
with;  would  name  the  rates  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  we 
did  to  Philadelphia  too  ;  we  did  after  they  got  a  route  open  to 
Philadelphia. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Were  rates  lower  to  Philadelphia  than  to  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  now  lower  to  Philadelphia  than  to  New  York  ? 
A.  I  don't  know ;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Stebne — Mr.  Allen,  are  your  rates  lower  to  Philadel- 
phia than  they  are  to  New  York  from  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Allen — Yes,  two  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Steene — ^And  your  rate  to  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Allen — Three  cents  lower. 

Mr.  Stebne — You  accept  the  agreement  of  the  east  bound 
pool,  don't  you,  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Allen— Yes. 

Mr.  Sterne — You  are  bound  by  that ;  are  you  a  party  to  the 
east  bound  pool  ? 

Mr.  Allen — The  railroads? 

Mr.  Sterne — Yes. 

Mr.  Allen — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterne— Why  do  you  accept  it ;  do  you  accept  it  under 
your  agreement  with  the  New  York  Central  ? 

Mr.  Allen — No,  sir  ;  but  we  have  instructions  from  them  as 
to  the  rates  under  which  we  shall  work,  and  we  accept  their 
direction  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Sterne — The  New  York  Central  has  given  you  direc-  ■ 
tions? 

Mr.  Allen^I  don't  think  they  have  directly,  but  I  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  make  a  rate  to  Baltimore  on  the  di- 
vision of  the  all  rail  rate  to  Baltimore  the  same  as  I  do  to 
New  York  on  the  division  of  the  all  rail  rate  to  New  York. 
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Mr.  Steene — You  accept  the  fixed  division  of  three  cents 
lower  to  Baltimore  and  two  cents  lower  to  Philadelphia  than 
to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Allen — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steene — And  the  same  rate  to  Boston  as  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Allen — If  it  is  for  export  property. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Ensign  continued : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  When  you  took  part  in  fixing  the  rates,  were  then  the 
rates  fixed  in  the  same  way — the  same  to  Boston  as  to  New 
York,  and  two  and  three  cents  lower  respectively  to  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  than  they  were  to  New  York  ?  A.  When 
I  was  connected  with  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  we  used 
to  charge  a  larger  rate  to  Boston  ;  we  did  not  take  anything  for 
export  by  the  way  of  Boston  in'  those  days  ;  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  a  pound  of  freight  going  to  Boston  for  export,  the  ex- 
port went  to  New  York  ;  we  always  charged  more  for  Boston, 
local  freight,  then  we  did  for  New  York  local ;  flour  paid  so 
much  more  a  barrel,  and  grain  paid  so  much  more  a  bushel. 

Q.  Since  that  time,  however,  these  New  York  railroads  have 
been  fostering  the  export  trade  from  Boston,  by  charging  the 
same  as  to  New  York  ?  A.  That  is  a  condition  of  things  that 
I  don't  know  about. 

Q.  But  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  rates,  how  was  it 
about  them  ?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  them  except 
that  we  accepted  a  lower  rate  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
than  we  did  to  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  why  that  was  ?  A.  We  understood 
that  the  trunk  lines  operating  from  Chicago  eastward  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  operated  at  a  lower  rate  on  through 
business  ;  even  when  the  roads  were  operating  in  harmony  they 
were  allowed  to  operate  at  a  lower  rate  per  hundred  pounds 
without  any  disturbance  between  themselves. 

Mr.  Geady — [To  Mr.  Allen.]  Mr.  Allen,  the  charges  to  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  which  you  have  stated  respectively  as 
two  and  three  cents  less  than  the  rate  to  New  York,  applies 
only  to  shipments  through  from  the  west  ? 

Mr.  Allen — Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Grady — And  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  shipments  from 
Buffalo  to  those  points  ? 
Mr.  Allen — That  I  know  nothing  abou,t. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  When  you  were  permitted  to  name  the  rate,  could  bulk  be 
broken  at  Buffalo,  and  the  Buffalo  merchant  get  practically 
the  benefit  of  the  through  rates  in  that  way  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it 
never  was  done. 

Q.  Ton  state  that  all  the  freight  that  you  bring  that  goes 
forward  at  all  must  go  at  the  local  rate  ?  A.  It  must  go ;  yes, 
sir  ;  if  it  goes  at  all. 

Q.  Therefore  the  free  marine  supplies  the  canal  almost 
wholly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  find  in  your  experience  that  the  difference  between 
the  local  rates  and  the  through  rates  excludes  the  free  marine 
from  the  railway  transportation  eastward  from  this  point ;  is 
that  your  experience?  A.  My  experience  is  that  I  cannot  do 
anything  with  the  rail  from  here ;  the  rail  won't  allow  me  to 
operate  with  them. 

Q.  How  do  they  exclude  you,  in  addition  to  the  rates?  A. 
Virtually  they  would  exclude  me  on  all  package  freight  from 
the  fact  that  they  would  not  give  me  any  facilities  for  getting 
rid  of  it  or  delivering  it  to  them ;  that  is  virtually  the  way  they 
would  carry  me  out  there,  by  saying;  "if  you  come  here  to  the 
elevator  when  yon  get  ready,  we  will  furnish  you  with  cars, 
when  we  have  them ;  in  the  meantime  take  care  of  your  own 
grain,  and  when  we  get  ready  load  your  cars  that  we  put  in 
there  ;  we  are  not  going  to  load  them ;"  then,  we  have  a  local 
rate  that  will  take  it  from  here ;  in  that  way  putting  in  a 
block,  so  that  you  might  as  well  retire  before  you  commence ; 
if  you  don't,  you  are  oiit  of  pocket  before  you  get  through. 

Q.  Is  your  experience  in  that  particular  an  individual  expe- 
rience ;  have  they  a  spite  against  you  ?     A,  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Is  that  the  experience  of  the  whole  of  the  free  marine 
outside  of  these  two  lines  ?  A.  It  would  be  the  experience  of 
the  free  marine,  if  they  should  attempt  it. 

Q.  That  is  true  of  the  whole  free  marine  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
am  speaking  now  of  what  the  result  would  be  to  anybody  en- 
gaged in  the  free  marines. 

Q.  Excepting  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Allen 
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line  of  steamers  running  in   connection   with   the  New   York 
Central?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Allen  has  stated  that  other  vessels  were  not  adapted 
to  the  same  kind  of  business,  that  his  vessels  are  adnpted  to, 
and  tliat  therefore  there  is  really  no  monopoly,  in  answer  to  a 
question  pnt  to  him  by  counsel  for  the  New  York  Central  road  i 
how  is  that ;  are  there  no  other  vessels  adapted  for  that  busi- 
ness? A.  My  boats  are  like  Mr.  Allen's,  precisely ;  I  don't 
understand  you,  or  else  I  don't  think  you  understood  Mr. 
Allen  exactly ;  if  you  will  state  it  over  again. 

Q.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gluck's  question,  I  think  Mr.  Allen 
stated,  as  I  understood  him,  that  the  other  vessels  were  not 
adapted  to  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Allen — I  said  there  were  not  over  eight  or  ten. 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  that  aie  not  adapted,  but  there 
are  some  that  are  adapted ;  the  boats  that  I  have  are  as  much 
adapted  to  the  freight  that  he  lakes  as  his  own  boats  are. 

Q.  But  if  that  business  was  offered  for  competition,  there 
are  other  boats  besides  yours  that  would  be  adapted  to  the 
business?  A.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  it  would  pay 
or  not. 

Q.  But  the  reason  why  boats  are  not  adapted  to  that  busi- 
ness, is  because  they  cannot  get  the  business;  isn't  that  it? 
A.  Perhaps  so;  they  are  not  allowed  to  try;  they  are  virtu- 
ally shut  out. 

Q.  You  can  carry  betyveen  decks  as  Mr.  Allen  does?  A. 
Yes,  ^ir;  we  are  just  the  same  as  his  boats;  there  is  no  differ- 
ence ;  it  is  the  same  class  of  boats. 

Q.  The  same  as  the  Union  Steamboat  Company's  boats  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  been  considering  at  alt  the  question  of  a 
remedy  for  this  condition  of  things—  of  discriminations  against 
Buffalo,  and  discriminations  against  the  free  marine  in  the  way 
it  is  practiced  by  these  railway  corporations  chartered  by  our 
State  ?  A.  I  think  I  have  thought  of  it  as  most  everybody  has 
here  ;  that  is  this  idea,  that  we  have  been  discriminated  against 
to  that  extent,  that  it  has  affected  us  all — property,  business 
and  everything  else ;  I  have  thought  generally  of  it  as  other 
people  have. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  by  the  railways  that  unless  we  can 
get  Congressional  legislation,  there  is  no  remedy ;  do  you  think 
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that  is  the  way  ?  A.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  way  to  do  it  at 
all ;  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  get  Congressional  legisla- 
tion until  you  get  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Geady  : 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  New  York 
City  if  by  a  restricted  rate  our  two  trunk  hnes  were  placed  in 
a  positioD,  where  they  could  not  compete,  for  the  through  busi. 
ness  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania  roads? 
A.  I  think  it  very  likely  it  would  affect  New  York  City;  I 
haven't  any  doubt  bat  what  it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  but  that  the  fact  that  New  York 
City  does  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  a 
matter  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  the  State  ?  A.  No  ques- 
tion about  it,  sir  ;  but  I  still  believe  that  the  state  should  not 
be  sacrificed  for  the  City  ;  protect  the  balance  of  the  state. 

Q.  You  think  that  even  if  it  did  lose  us  that  business,  that 
in  order  that  there  should  not  be  any  injustice  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  state,  it  would  be  better  to  restrict  them.  A.  I 
think  the  restriction  would  come  on  the  other  trunk  lines  ;  you 
perhaps  might  not  get  the  state  legislatures  of  the  different 
states  to  do  that. 

Q.  Isn't  it  to  the  interest  of  the  other  States  to  have  that 
business  that  now  comes  to  New  York  City  taken  from  New 
York  City  ?  A.  That  may  be  ;  you  rather  admit  that  when 
you  say  it  is  a  benefit  to  New  York ;  it  is  a  benefit  to  any  city 
that  it  will  go  to. 

Q.  Then  wh}'  would  you  expect  the  states  to  legislate  to 
place  New  York  Ciiy — having  once  lost  that  through  business 
— in  a  position  to  get  it  again  ?  A.  I  suppose  that  Congress- 
ional legislation  would  remedy  the  whole  thing  after  the  state 
Legislature  had  acted  upon  it. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  rather  a  disadvantage  to  New  York  for 
New  York  to  lose  that  business  first?  A.  It  might  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  New  York  City  in  particular,  and  generally  to  New 
York  state,  but  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  allowing  this 
thing  to  go  on  for  the  benefit,  as  you  say,  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Q.  No,  I  don't  say  anything  about  it  ?  A.  Well,  the  inference 
is,  and  I  answer  the  question  in  that  direction  when  I  say 
yes ;  I  say   when  you   are  doing  that  you   are  allowing  the 
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roads  to  sacrifice  the  balance  of  the  state  in  whatever  part  of 
it  these  roads  traverse  ;  that  is,  you  don't,  perhaps  yon  have 
not  had  anything  to  say  about  it  in  particular;  the  roads 
talce  it  upon  tliemselves  by  their  rates  to  sacrifice  all  parts 
of  the  ft  late  that  they  traverse. 

By  Mr.  Steene. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  it  would  iujuro  the  City  of  New  York 
if  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  Eaihray  Company 
were  prevented  from  discriminating  against  the  City  of  New 
York  by  making  a  rate  of  two  and  three  cents  respectively 
higher  for  New  York  than  they  do  on  their  business  that  they 
carry  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  A.  If  the  result  of  that 
would  be  to  throw  the  business  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  New  York  could  not  do  any  of  that  through  business,  vir- 
tually taking  away  the  business  from  New  York  City,  of  course 
it  is  disastrous. 

Q.  Would  that  necessarily  follow  by  restricting  the  New 
York  roads  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  to  what  extent  it  would 
follow  ;  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  stuff  would  have  to  go  to 
New  York  still;  New  York  is  a  market  in  itself,  and  a  very 
large  one ;  but,  for  instance,  if  I  am  the  western  producer  or 
the  western  speculator,  if'you  will  show  me  the  cheapest  route 
to  the  market,  that  is,  the  route  I  will  take,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  any  other  route. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  by  the  pooling  arrangement  an 
agreement  has  been  effected  by  which  in  perpetuity,  so  far  as 
the  railways  can  make  an  agreement,  they  do  discriminate 
against  New  York  City  by  a  difference  of  two  and  three  cents 
a  hundred  in  favor  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  as  against 
New  York  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  only  that  I  have  so  understood  ; 
we  have  always  regarded  that  to  be  so. 

Q.  When  they  do  that  voluntarily  don't  you  think  that  that 
in  time  will  divert  the  traffic  of  New  York,  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  these  railways?     A.  I  don't  know  why  it  won't. 

By  Mr.  Gbady  : 

Q.  As  I  understand,  our  two  trunk  lines  carry  to  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  as  cheaply  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  roads  do  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  any  discrimination  as  against  New  York,  ia 
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it  ?  A.  You  are  discriminating  right  agaicst  New  York  ;  foi' 
instance,  as  a  shipping  point,  taking  Phihidelphia  and  Balti- 
more as  shipping  points,  and  ocean  freights  being  equal,  if 
you  are  allowed  to  discriminate  against  New  York  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  and  three  cents  a  hundred,  of  course  it  is  a  dis- 
criminatiou  against  New  York. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  have  here  iti  the  first  place  the  Penn- 
sylvania road  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  to  take  that 
business  at  a  certain  rate  to  these  two  places,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  ;  now  when  our  trunk  lines  undertake  to  take 
that  same  business  to  those  same  places  at  the  same  price 
that  you  have  two  othei:  roads  ready  to  take  it  for,  do  you  call 
that  a  discrimination  against  New  York  ?  A.  When  you  are 
comparing  the  three  places  and  taking  Chicago  for  instance, 
or  Milwaukee,  as  the  objective  point  from  which  you  start 
your  shipment,  I  a-^k  you  if  you  do  not  discriminate  against 
New  York  when  the  rate  is  two  cents  in  one  case,  and  three 
cents  in  the  other,  through,  less  ? 

Q.  I  can  understand  that  it  would  be  a  discrimination 
against  New  York  if  there  vrere  uo  lines  of  railroad  ready  to 
do  that  business  at  that  price,  but  wheu  you  have  the  Penn- 
sylvania road  ready  to  take  this  business  to  Philadelphia  at 
the  same  rate  that  the  New  York  Central  road  takes  it,  how  do 
you  make  that  a  discrimination  against  New  York  ?  A.  Why 
the  price  itself,  without  regard  to  who  canies  it  discriminates 
against  New  York  ;  I  don't  care  if  the  New  Yoik  Central  or 
the  New  York  and  Erie  don't  touch  it  at  all  ;  ttie  question  is 
whether  New  York  City  is  not  disciiminated  against ;  and  we 
will  say  these  three  trunk  lines  are  under  the  absolute  control 
of  this  Committee,  as  it  were ;  suppose  they  were;  when  you  carry 
your  freight  to  Philadelphia  from  Chicago  at  two  cents  less 
than  you  do  to  New  York,  and  you  carry  it  all  the  way  by  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Pennsylvania  road,  then  I  say, 
New  Jork  is  discrimiuated  against,  if  ocean  freights  are  equal. 

Q.  But  are  our  railroads  to  blame  for  taking  that  freight  at 
the  same  rate  that  the  Pennsylvania  road  would  do  it?  A.  No ; 
I  don't  say  they  are  to  blame  for  taking  it  "at  the  same  rate 
that  the  Pennsylvania  road  would  ti>ke  it ;  I  don't  say  that. 

Q.  Are  they  to  be  blamed  for  taking  freight  to  Baltimore  at 
the  same  rate  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  do  ?  A.  I  don't 
say  that  either. 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  ; 

Q.  Are  not  they  to  blame  that  they  refuse  to  take  it  to 
New  York  at  a  less  rate  ?  A.  That  would  be  the  next  ques- 
tion ;  I  don't  know  about  that ;  I  don't  caie  what  the  differ- 
ence is  in  price  as  far  as  the  local  business  is  concerned,  of 
course  there  is  a  large  amount  of  that  that  has  to  go  to  New 
York  any  way  ;  it  is  a  large  market  in  itself  that  the  discrim- 
ination in  price  will  not  affect  at  all  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
grain  that  would  go  there  at  a  difference  of  three  or  four  or 
five  cents,  perhaps  a  hundred  ;  there  is  a  large  market  there 
to  supply. 

Q.  So. long  as  ships  come  over  here  in  ballast  and  go  out 
laden,  wouldn't  they  lose  in  time,  the  grain  business  by  that  dis- 
crimination ?  A.  It  would  seem  so,  because  this  thing  is  ope- 
rated like  any  other  business  ;  the  question  is,  the  most  money. 

Q.  As  to  the  lake  ports,  two  or  three  cents  a  hundred  would 
make  one  port  lose  its  business  as  against  another?  A.  lo 
a  certainty. 

Q.  And  situated  a  hundred  miles  apart?  A.  Yes,  sir;  you 
move  the  grain  from  the  northwest,  two  or  three  centa  a  hun- 
dred less  into  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  either  one  as  against  the 
other  port,  and  that  is  the  port  that  will  do  the  business,  and 
do  it  all  too ;  that  is,  comparatively  all ;  there  may  be  some 
local  freight. 

Q.  Is  there  are  any  other  point  in  relation  to  the  transport- 
ation upon  the  lakes,  or  the  discriminations  against  Buffido  or 
western  points  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  which  you  want  to 
draw  the  attention  of  this  Committee,  and  as  to  which  I  have 
not  framed  any  special  question  to  you  ?  A.  I  don't  kuow  as 
there  is,  sir ;  this  business  tliat  I  have  been  talking  about  is  a 
business  that  I  am  somewhat  conversant  with ;  other  matters 
I  don't  know  as  much  about  as  other  gentlemen  that  will  be 
before  you,  or  have  been  before  you. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  canal  traffic  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I 
may  say  I  am  to  some  extent,  I  have  been  connected  with  it 
for  thirty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Allen  that  wiping  out  the  canal 
would  wipe  out  the  lake  ti  ausportation  ?     A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  And,  therefoie,  if  the  competition  of  the  railways  with 
the  canal  would  be  sutficient  to  wipe  out  the  canal  traffic,  the 
lake  transportation  would  go  with  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Except  only  so  much  as  the  railroads  want  to  transport 
by  lake  themselves?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  make,  practically,  a  railway  by  water  ?  A.  That 
is  it,  sir. 

Q  Ton  have  observed  the  effect  that  rates  have  upon  the  price 
of  the  product  both  to  the  consumer  and  the  producer  in  the 
way  of  grain  ;  do  you  also  agree  with  Mr.  Allen,  that  when  the 
rates  go  down  the  consumer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  that, 
but  that  the  price  of  the  product  goes  up  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
as  I  understand  exactly. 

Q.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  all  other  things  remain  the 
same,  do  special  demand  and  no  special  supply,  that  the  de- 
mand and  supply  remain  equal,  but  that  suddenly  the  rate  by 
competition  or  otherwise — the  transportation  rate — goes  down 
five  cents  a  hundred  ;  where  does  that  difference  of  five  cents  a 
hundred  fall ;  to  whom  does  it  come?  A.  The  difference  would 
come  to  the  producer. 

Q.  It  would  come  first,  would  it  not  to  the  speculator  in 
freights,  who  has  made  contracts  ahead  ;  secondly,  to  the  man 
who  has  stored  grain  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  other  points ; 
and  third,  to  the  producer  ?  A.  It  would  come  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  having  the  property,  intermediate  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer. 

Q.  Wijen  that  property  has  been  moved,  where  does  it 
come  ?  A.  It  would  come  into  the  hands  of  any  person 
whoever  it   may  be,  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  consumer,  or  don't  you  mean  the 
transporter  and  the  pi"oduoer?  A.  Well,  the  transporter  and 
the  producer,  if  you  are  a  mind  to  call  it  that. 

Q.  When  the  rate  goes  up,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
supply  and  demand  remaining  precisely  the  same,  and  the 
only  perturbed  portion  of  this  being  the  transportation  rate — 
when  the  rate  goes  up,  out  of  whom  does  it  come — the  trans- 
portation rate  ?     A.  It  would  come  out  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  Out  of  the  producer,  you  mean  ?  A.  Well,  out  of  the 
consumer. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  my  question  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
I  do. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  when  the  transportation  rate  goes 
down,  all  other  things  being  equal,  that  is,  the  supply  and  de- 
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mand  being  equal,  the  amount  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the 
producer,  or  to  the  man  who  has  the  property  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  it  goes  up,  out  of  whom  does  the  transportation 
rate  come '?  A.  It  would  come  out  of  the  producer  too ;  he 
hits  to  pay  it. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Suppose  it  cost  a  dollar  a  bushel  to  take  wheat  from  here 
to  New  York,  would  not  that  make  wheat  higher  in  New 
York?     A.  Than  it  is  here? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Wouldn't  it  make  it  higher  than  it  is  now  ?  A.  Higher 
than  it  is  now,  where?  here? 

Q.  Here  ;  suppose  it  cost  a  dollar  a  bushel  to  transport  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  come  out  of  the  consumer?  A.  The  con- 
sumer would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  man  that  eats  the  bread  have  to  pay  for  it? 
A.  Certainly,  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Stehne  : 

Q.  Would  he  have  to  pay  for  it  if  it  were  a  dollar  a  birshel 
only  from  Buffalo,  and  if  it  were  a  reasonable  rate  of  trans- 
portation from  other  points  ?  A.  Well,  no ;  he  would  not, 
then. 

Q.  Is  not  the  rate  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay  dependent 
upon  all  the  rates  of  transportation,  and  all  the  conditions  of 
transportation,  and  not  as  to  any  particular  locality  ?  A.  Not 
as  to  any  particular  locality. 

By  Mr.  SniPivfAN  : 

Q.  But  if  by  raising  .the  rate  of  transportation  you  raise  flour 
in  New  York  and  in  New  England  from  $5  to  $10,  you  make  the 
consumer  pay  that  difference,  don't  you  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  the 
idea  is  this,  that  with  every  raise  of  the  market,  on  every  cent 
that  is  raised  on  a  bushel  of  wheat,  the  producer  gets  it  if  he 
has  not  let  his  property  out  of  his  hands;  if  it  is  in  transit, 
somebody  else  gets  it,  whoever  it  may  be — the  speculator. 

Q.  I  am  not  now  talking  about  who  gets  it,  but  I  am  talking 
about  who  pays  it ;  is  it  not  the  man  who  eats  the  bread  ?  A. 
Of  course,  the  man  who  eats  the  bread  has  to  pay  the  price  of 
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it,  whatever  the  market  is  ;  but  the  qnestion  is  who  gets  the 
benefit. 

Q.  Then,  if  by  raising  the  rates  of  transportatiou,  you  raise 
flour  from  $5  to  $10,  the  man  wIjo  buys  the  flour,  and  eats  it, 
would  pay  $5  a  barrel  more  for  his  flour,  would  he  not?  A. 
Of  course,  if  that  is  the  market ;  the  question,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  this  :  take,  as  an  illustration,  a- bushel  of  wheat,  and  to- 
day the  market  goes  up  five  cents  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
on  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  the  question  is  who  gets  the  benefit  of 
that  rise  ;  the  producer  gets  it ;  that  is  the  man  who  gets  the 
money  out  of  it. 

Q  Suppose  he  has  sold  his  wheat  ?  A.  He  has  not  sold  it ; 
I  say  that  this  raise  is  got  by  whoever  holds  the  wheat  be- 
tween the  consumer  and  the  producer ;  I  don't  care  where  it  is. 

Q.  Tou  are — you  will  excuse  me — a  little  switched  off  by 
these  metaphysical  questions  of  my  brother  Sterne  ;  he  has 
put  you  one  question,  and  I  am  putting  you  another  ;  I  am 
not  asking  now  who  gets  the  difference  ;  you  say  the  producer, 
the  man  who  raises  the  wheat  ?  A.  You  want  to  know  who 
pays. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  who  pays  the  shot?  A.  Whoever  bnys 
it  and  pays  lor  it. 

Q.  And  eats  it ;  let  us  get  down  to  bed  rock  on  this,  for 
once  ;  isn't  it  the  man  that  eats  the  bread  that  pays  for  it  ?  A. 
Whatever  he  pays  that  he  pays  ;  there  is  no  getting  around 
that,  and  if  the  price  goes  up  a  dollar  a  barrel  on  flour,  and  he 
has  to  buy  the  flour  at  a  dollar  a  barrel  more,  he  pays  it ;  the 
question  is,  who  gets  the  benefit  of  it ;  now,  I  tell  you  every 
raihe  that  is  made  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  every  raise  that  is 
made  on  a  bushel  of  wheat,  either  flour  or  wheat,  in  the  hands 
of  the  producer  he  gets  the  benefit. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Now  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact,  have  you 
followed  the  price  of  grain  in  New  York,  as  compared  with  the 
rates  of  transportation  as  the  rates  of  transportation  have 
changed  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  price  in  Liverpool?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Is  there  the  slightest  effect  upon  prices  at  Liverpool  or 
at  New  York,  by  a  change  of  rates  of  transportation,  other 
things  being  equal ;  does  not  the  difference  come  upon  Chi- 
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cago,  Milwaukee,  or  the  points  [from  which  the  rates  are 
made? 

Mr.  Geady — How  are  you  to  goiug  to]  have  other  things 
equal,  if  there  is  a  rise  in  the  rates  ? 

Mr.  Stebne — No  ;  at  the  same  time  ;  if  at  the  same  time,  of 
course,  there  is  an  iucreased  demand  for  wheat,  as  there  is 
now,  as  compared  with  what  there  was  a  few  months  ago,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  rise  of  rates,  of  course  the  wheat  goes  up, 
and  the  rates  go  up,  but  if  there  is  no  increased  demand,  and 
the  supply  remains  the  same,  and  the  only  perturbed  part  of 
the  whole  element  of  the  cost  is  the  rate ;  when  the  rate  goes 
up  the  cost  of  the  going  up  of  the  rate  falls  on  the  producer  ; 
when  it  goes  down  the  benefit  of  it  goes  to  the  producer  ;  is  not 
that  so  ? 

The  Witness— Yes. 

Mr.  Sterne — It  does  not  change  the  price  in  Liverpool  or 
New  York ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

The  Witness — That  is  true. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Your  answer  may  be  correct  in  regard  to  sudden  fluc- 
tuations, but  we  will  suppose  to-day  that  the  rate  from  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  to  New  York  is  25  cents  a  barrel  on  flour,  and 
next  month  it  is  50,  and  the  nest  month  it  is  one  dollar,  and 
the  next  month  it  is  two  dollars,  and  those  raised  rates  con- 
tinue, must  not  the  consumer  at  the  east  ultimately  pay  two 
dollars  more  for  his  flour  ?  A.  Unquestionably  he  will  pay 
it ;  the  consumer  at  the  east  will  pay  the  market ;  I  assume 
that  he  pays  the  market,  and  that  the  market  will  raise,  as  you 
say,  25  cents,  and  50  cents,  and  a  dollar ;  of  course,  whoever 
buys  the  property  pays  for  it ;  that  is  the  party  that  pays  for 
it. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  But  suppose  the  market  does  not  change  ?  A.  If  there 
is  no  fluctuation,  there  is  nothing  to  pay  for. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  contract  with  the  Erie  Eailroad  Com- 
pany for  five  years,  from  1871  to  1876  ?    A.  From  1872  to 
1876,  both  inclusive. 
59 
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Q.  And  that  contract  was  in  writing, T  suppose  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  here  ?     A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  the  Erie  Eailway  won't  take  grain  that  you 
carry  over  the  lakes  ;  have  yoii  ever  tendered  them  a  cargo  of 
grain  that  they  have  refused  to  take  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  won't  give  you  a  local  rate  which  you  can 
ship  by  to  New  York  ;  they  give  you  the  same  rate  that  they 
give  all  other  parties  here,  don't  they  ?  A.  I  think  they  would  J 
I  never  asked  them  for  any. 

Q.  This  matter  in  which  you  say  that  during  a  railroad  war 
you  carried  freight  at  a  loss  ;  that  is,  if  you  bad  been  charged 
with  the  difference  which  you  said  Mr.  Blanch  ard  said  you 
must  be  charged  with  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  then  applied  to  Mr.  Jewett  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  relieved  you  by  settling  up  on  an  equitable  basis  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  railroads  running  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
do  you  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  pro  rata  system 
adopted  making  the  rate  per  mile  the  same  from  Buffalo  and 
interior  points  in  New  York  that  it  is  from  those  large  centers 
through  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  Congressional  legislation  will  do  that  ?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  western  member  of  Congress  who 
represents  the  producer  in  the  western  grain  country,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  New  York  and  New  England,  which  are 
large  consumers,  and  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard — do  you 
suppose  they  are  going  to  unite  to  put  up  their  rate  ?  A.  I 
don't  know,  sir,  that  they  would ;  I  think,  however,  beyond 
that,  that  the  solution  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  proposes  of  going 
to  Congress,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  would  be  quite  as 
difficult,  and  more  so  too,  because  I  don't  think  you  will  get 
any  Congressional  legislation  until  you  get  the  State ;  that  is 
merely  an  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  The  idea  was  carried  by  the  question  that  was  asked 
you  by  Mr.  Sterne,  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  had 
constantly  been  high  local  rates,  and  as  constantly  low  through 
freight  rates  ;  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  that  situation 
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existed  only  during  short  periods ;  don't  you  know  that  to  be 
the  fact  ?     A.  It  has  only  existed  during  short  periods. 

Q.  Within  the  last  few  years?  A.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  rate  has  been  low,  both  local  and  otherwise. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  shipments  over  the  New  York 
Central,  have  you  ever  asked  the  New  York  Central  to  carry 
for  you  a  cargo  of  giain — have  you  ever  made  application  to 
them  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  have. 

Q.  Then,  in  what  way  do  you  say  you  have  been  shut  out 
from  traffic  over  that  road  ;  that  is  merely  an  opinion  you 
have,  and  not  based  on  any  actual  application  made  to  the 
road  at  all?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  made  an  actual  application. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  business  being  monopolized  by  the 
two  companies,  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  and  Mr.  Allen's 
Company,  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  vessels  come  in  here  that  do  ship  over  the  Central  right 
along ;  you  stated  that  the  business  was  wholly  monopolized 
by  those  two  companies  ;  now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  modify 
that  answer  somewhat,  if  it  accords  with  the  fact ;  don't  you 
know  that  other  vessels  ship  over  the  New  York  Central,  com- 
ing in  here,  and  delivering  iron  and  other  things  ?     A.  Iron? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  trade  lately  in  that?  A.  They 
may  have  got  some  cargoes  of  pig  iron ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Or  any  other  things  ;  don't  you  know  of  vessels  deliver- 
ing to  the  New  York  Central  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not ;  I  know 
this,  however — I  may  say  this,  in  explanation,  which  did  not 
occur  to  me  at  the  time  I  answered  that  question  ;  I  had  the 
idea  that  these  two  steam  lines  operated  in  direct  connection 
with  these  two  railroads,  to  the  exclusion  of  anybody  and 
everybody  else ;  that  is  about  the  way  that  they  do  operate  ; 
at  times,  when  the  New  York  Central,  for  instance,  wants  grain 
they  will  go  to  the  west,  and  they  will  contract  it  outside  of 
Mr.  Allen  ;  I  say  outside  of  him,  I  have  not  any  doubt  but 
what  they  do ;  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  or  some  one  in  his  interest, 
who  has  the  authority,  will  take  a  million  bushels  of  grain,  for 
instance,  to  carry  through  to  New  York. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  as  the  business  demands  it,  arrangements 
are  made  with  other  lines  ?     A.  Not  other  lines  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  With  other  vessels?  A.  Yes,  sir;  with  other  vessels; 
there  is  no  other  steam  lines  that  I  know  of ;  I  know  of  times 
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when  there  has  been  a  largeffleet  of  vessels  come  in]  here  con- 
signed to  the  New  Tort  Central  road,  and,  of  course,  the  grain 
has  been  contracted  through ;  Mr.  Allen,  I  don't  think,  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  And  just  so  in  regard  to  the  Erie  ?  A.  I  don't  know, 
but  it  may  have  been  so  in  regard  to  the  Erie,  but  not  so  much  ; 
I  think  very  likely  at  times  it  has  been  so. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  on  your  direct  examination  that  if  the 
present  relations  existing  between  these  two  companies,  and  the 
railroads  continued,  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  free 
marine  ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that  answer,  that  is  a 
pretty  serious  statement  ?     A.  That  was  not  it  exactly. 

Q.  I  took  down  the  words?  A.  If  they  were  allowed  to  go 
on  here  and  increase  ;  I  don't  think  to-day,  as  the  situation 
stands,  that  they  are  increasing  at  all,  because  after  a  while 
they  will  wear  themselves  out,  but  if  they  were  allowed  J;o  ope- 
rate this  water  route  to  the  extent  that  they  can  operate  it, 
the  free  marine  would  be  driven  out  eventually. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  reference  to  the  railroads  owning 
the  boats,  and  putting  the  price  at  such  a  low  rate  that  the 
other  boats  could  not  compete  with  them  ?     A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  But  with  reference  to  these  two  lines  of  boats,  what  you 
mean  to  say  is  this,  that  if  Mr.  Allen  was  to  run  his  business 
for  a  number  of  years  so  that  he  would  constantly  lose  money, 
the  other  boats  would  be  driven  out  of  business  ?  A.  No ;  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that. 

Q.  He  can  put  it  down  to  so  low  a  rate  that  nobody  else  can 
carry  it?  A.  I  think  that  he  would  carry  himself  out  first  per- 
haps as  soon  as  any  of  us ;  we  would  all  go  out  together  prob- 
ably ;  but  take  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  owned  by  the 
Erie  Railway  Company,  it  can  do  business — there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that — it  can  do  business  year  after  year  for  noth- 
ing, if  it  so  elects. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  with 
reference  to  the  opportunities  of  going  into  business,  for  these 
boats  would  have  more  to  do  with  it,  more  with  the  number 
of  boats  engaged,  and  more  with  the  amount  of  business  that 
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theyTwould  do  than  any  connection  of  any  steamboat  company 
with  any  railroad  ;  don't  you  think  that  that  law  would  regu- 
late the  amount  of  business  that  would  be  done  the  same  as 
in  any  other  business  ?  A.  I  think  this,  I  think  that  so  long 
as  these  trunk  lines,  the  Central  and  the  Erie  can  get  what 
they  want,  at  a  rate  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  them,  they  will 
take  it,  that  when  the  time  does  come  that  they  cannot  get  what 
they  do  want,  that  this  interest  that  they  have  got,  that  is, 
the  interest  that  the  Erie  road  has  got,  will  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  a  business  which  they  cannot  get 
otherwise,  and  they  will  use  that  if  they  use  it  for  nothing. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question ;  the  idea  that  I  wish 
to  have  you  state  is  this  ;  whether  in  that  business  it  would 
not  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Just  the 
same  as  any  other,  and  that  if  there  was  more  business  to  do, 
and  a  profit  to  be  gained  on  it,  that  other  boats  would  go  into 
that  business  just  the  same  as  people  go  into  business  when 
they  find  they  can  make  money  ;  is  not  that  a  fact  that  you  know 
from  your  business  experience  ?  A.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
any  question  about  that. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  that  there  are  two  lines  carrying  for  the 
trunk  lines  would  not  of  itself,  and  apart  from  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  tend  to  put  this  free  marine  and  the  tratfic  of 
the  lake  out  of  existence,  would  it ;  I  would  like  to  have  you 
modify  that,  because  that  is  a  serious  statement  ?  A.  If  I  have 
stated  so,  I  have  not  meant  to  be  so  understood. 

Q.  To  convey  that  idea  ?  A.  Well,  yes  ;  I  have  to  a  certain 
extent ;  I  was  going  to  qualify  that ;  I  did  not  understand  the 
question  that  was  put  to  me  that  the  present  organization  of 
Mr.  Allen  or  the  present  organization  of  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company  was  going  to  drive  the  free  marine  off  of  the  lakes, 
but  I  do  mean  to  say 

Q.  That  in  certain  contingencies  it  would  ?  A.  I  mean  to 
say  this,  that  if  these  organizations  are  increased  they  can  be 
increased  to  drive  everybody  to  the  wall. 

Q.  If  certain  contingencies  occur  in  the  future  that  have 
not  yet  occurred,  it  may  perhaps  tend  to  injure  the  marine, 
but  that  the  present  arrangement  will  not  do  it ;  that  is,  as  I 
understand  your  position  ?  A.  I  say  the  present  arrangement 
will  not ;  they  have  not  got  boats  enough  to  do  it ;  there  is 
too  much  grain  raised  in  the  west ;  but  I  take   this   further 
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view,  that  if  there  is  any  business  outside  of  grain  that  the 
railroads  desire  to  liave,  they  will  have  it  outside  the  free 
marine,  right  straight  along ;  I  will  take  flour,  for  instance, 
package  freight,  they  will  have  it,  you  can't  get  it  away  from 
them ;  it  is  an  impossibility ;  they  will  bring  it  across  this 
water  for  nothing  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Q.  You  refer  now  exclusively  to  through  freights?  A.  I  refer 
exclusively  to  all  the  flour  that  is  manufactured,  and  I  refer  to 
pork  and  lard,  what  we  call  package  freight. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Allen  is  going  tp  bring  that  freight 
for  nothing?  A.  I  don't  suppose  he  will,  but  I  suppose  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  Mr.  Allen  did  bring,  last  fall,  as  against  a 
local  rate  a  large  amount  of  provisions,  practically  for  nothing, 
and  I  do  suppose  that  the  Erie  road  did  the  same  thing. 

Q.  You  mean  in  some  of  those  past  railroad  wars  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  it  was  not  a  railroad  war  at  all ;  it  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  water  was  going  to  be  allowed  to  move  the  pro- 
visions, the  package  freight  and  the  flour  ;  I  have  not  brought 
a  barrel  of  flour  this  year  ;  I  cannot  bring  a  barrel. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  supposed  Mr.  Allen  was  going  to 
carry  freight  for  nothing;  you  said  he  did  once  ?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
I  said  he  carried  it  pretty  low  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Q.  Next  to  nothing  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  next  to  nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  as  a 
stockholder  in  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  is  going  to 
run  that  company  to  carry  that  freight  from  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee for"  nothing?  A.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  I  think 
that  the  Erie  road  and  the  New  York  Central  road  mean  that 
the  water  route  shall  not  carry  either  provisions  or  flour. 

Q.  Perhaps  they  are  a  better  judge  of  their  motives  than 
you  are  ;  it  is  not  customary  for  people  to  do  business  for 
nothing  ;  do  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company  and  Mr.  Allen's  line  make  the  rates  on  change  at 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee ;  do  they  make  the  rate  on  change  at 
Milwaukee  ;  don't  they  have  to  go  there  and  bid  just  the 
same  as  you  or  any  one  else  ?  A.  Certainly  ;  they  do  go  and 
bid ;  they  have  the  rate  right  within  their  own  control  all  the 
while,  and  make  it  more  or  make  it  less. 

Q.  Why  do  they  want  to  bid  them  ?     A.  They  want  to  bid 
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for  freight ;  there  they  are  with  perfect  control  of  the  price  ; 
they  are  there  to-day,  they  were  a  month  ago,  and  they  will  be 
next  month. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  grain  that  comes  over  the  lake, 
and  is  landed  in  Buffalo,  is  brought  by  the  Allen  line  and  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company  ?     A.  1  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  ;  that  is  very  important?  A.  I  can- 
not tell  yon ;  I  haven't  the  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  it  half  of  it?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  one-fourth  of  it  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  guess  not. 

Q.  Is  it  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  it  ?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  all  that  is  brought  by  the  Allen 
line  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  constitutes  25  per 
cent.  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  know  as  it  does. 

Q.  Now  all  the  other  75  per  cent,  is  open  and  free,  is'nt  it 
to  the  others  ?     A.  Tes,  sir  ;  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Gldck  : 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  those  two  roads  have  taken  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  year  before,  from  Buffalo,  a  large 
amount  of  grain  from  the  free  marine,  and  shipped  it  over  their 
roads ;  don't  you  know  that  to  be  the  fact  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  to  be  a  fact ;  I  don't  think  they  have  taken  such  a  very 
large  amount ;  I  think  the  Central  has  more  than  the  Erie. 

Q.  I  have  special  reference  to  the  Central  ?  A.  I  think  they 
have,  and  at  times  it  is  done  as  I  tell  you ;  when  Mr.  Allen 
don't  supply  all  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  wants,  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
puts  somebody  on  the  Milwaukee  market  to  contract  the 
freight,  and  that  is  the  way  he  gets  it. 

Q.  And  the  free  marine  gets  the  benefit  ?  A.  Of  course,  if 
there  is  any  benefit  in  it,  perhaps  they  do. 

Q.  They  get  the  benefit,  or  else  they  would  not  ship  it, 
would  they;  they  would  not  do  business  for  nothing?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thai  is  a  matter  of  fact  ?  A.  I  know  sometimes,  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  it  a  great  while  for  nothing. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  large  amount  of  grain  that  has 
been  shipped  over  the  free  marine  to  the  Central — have  the 
rates  been  so  low  that  they  have  not  made  any  money  ?  A. 
The  present  year  and  the  last  year,  we  have  carried  freight 
so  low,  in  competition  with  ourselves  and  that  carried  down  by 
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the  railroad,  that  there  was  not  any  money,  except  out  of 
pocket. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  more  money  made  by  these  monop- 
olies than  there  was  by  the  free  marine  ?  A.  I  am  not  certain 
about  that ;  I  rather  think  there  was. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  know  ?     A.  No,  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  out  of  your  profits,  to  add  one  pro- 
peller a  year,  from  1874  on?     A.  No  ;  I  lost  one. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  When  you  were  running  in  connection  with  the  Brie  road, 
didn't  you  make  a  profit?  A.  Not  in  the  later  years  of  our 
connection. 

Q,  If  you  did  not,  how  can  they  ?  A.  As  I  say,  where  the 
Brie  Eoad  'and  the  Steamboat  Company,  when  they  come  to 
figure  up  and  divide,  they  can  strike  the  balance  where  they 
like. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  How  did  you  lose  your  boat  ?  A.  She  was  unfortunate 
and  sunk  in  the  lake. 

Q.  Yuu  did  not  lose  it  by  the  loss  of  trade?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  stated  that  these  two  monopolies  combined  against 
the  outside  in  the  carriage  of  freight ;  did  I  understand  you 
that  they  combined  with  reference  to  the  carriage  of  grain? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  distinctly  stated  that  they  combined  on  flour  and 
on  package  freight — provisions  and  lard ;  they  combine,  and 
you  don't  find  any  of  it  shipped  here  by  water — by  canal. 

Q.  But  not  on  grain  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  great  amount  of  all  freight  shipped  to  this  port 
is  grain  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  So  that,  on  the  great  amount  of  freight  shipped  to  this 
port,  they  do  not  act  in  concert  any  more  than  any  other  parties 
outside ;  that  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  ?  A.  Sometimes 
they  carry  the  rate  down  so  that  we  cannot — we  are  restricted. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr. 
Sterne  ;  you  stated  that  if  it  was  not  for  these  two  lines  there 
would  be  inducements  for  other  men  to  go  into  this  business, 
and  thus  increase  the  amount  of  propellers  engaged  in  this 
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free  marine  traffic ;  do  you  know  if,  within  the  last  few  years, 
owing  to  the  state  of  business  and  other  causes,  there  has  been 
any  inducement  for  anybody  to  go  into  that  business,  whether 
these  men  were  engaged  in  it  or  not  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  don't  know  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  inducement  to  go  into  that  business  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  say  irrespective  of  these  lines  altogether  ?  A. 
¥es,  sir  ;  that  is  so. 

Q,  There  was  another  qitestion  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
crimination exercised  by  the  railroads  against  New  York  City 
that  I  desire  to  ask  you ;  you  stated  that  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
discrimination  between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  made  a  differ- 
ence between  those  two  ports  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  is  a  difference  of  three  cents  between  the 
rate  of  shipment  to  New  York  and  the  rate  of  shipment  to 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  why  does  not  the  grain  go  there  ; 
where  does  it  go  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  where  does  90  per  cent, 
of  the  grain  shipped  to  Buffalo  go  now  ?  A.  It  undoubtedly 
goes  to  New  York ;  it  could  not  go  much  of  anywhere  else 
after  we  get  it  here ;  but  perhaps  you  don't  understand  my 
full  answer ;  I  say  a  quarter  of  a  cent  as  between  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  will  determine  it— that  is,  a  quarter  of  a  cent  will 
determine  me  whether  I  will  load  my  boat  in  Chicago  or  whether 
I  will  load  her  in  Milwaukee;  that  is  what  determines  me  right 
off ;  when  they  can  get  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  in  either  one 
of  these  places,  there  is  where  they  go  to  load ;  now,  when  you 
say  why  would  not  a  difference  of  two  cents  or  three  cents  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia — why  wouldn't 
that  operate,  I  cannot  say  what  altogether  enters  into  it;  but 
one  thing  that  certainly  does  is  the  market,  which  will  carry 
the  property  to  New  York,  even  with  this  discrimination;  or 
will  divide  it  on  a  certain  percentage,  which  these  trunk  lines 
would  be  satisfied  to  take. 

Q.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discriminations  or  so  called 
discriminations,  of  the  railroads  have  not  operated — I  ask  you 
that  from  your  experience  as  a  business  man — to  drive  the 
grain  trade  from  New  York,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  has  gone 
there  ?  A.  I  think  perhaps,  it  is  so ;  but  you  would  answer 
the  question  the  same  way  that  I  answer  if  you  was  in  Chicago 
and  had  10,000  barrels  of  flour  to  move  to  the  Liverpool  mar- 
60 
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ket,  and  you  could  move  it  two  shillings  cheaper  by  one  road 
than  you  could  by  the  other — these  three  roads  that  we  are 
speaking  about — which  of  itself  is  a  profit ;  why  you  could  not 
answer  the  question  but  one  way. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  grain  has  gone  to  New  York  ;  it 
has  not  actually  had  discriminating  influence  as  against  the 
grain  going  to  New  York  ?  A.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
goes  there  that  would  not  go  there. 

Q.  Goes  where  ?  A.  To  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  on  an 
even  keel  as  to  price. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  it  would  be"  greater  than  it  is  now  ?  A. 
I  say  there  would  be  more  going  to  New  York. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  why  you  think  so  ?  A.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  a  natural  channel. 

Q.  To  go  where  ?  A.  To  go  to  New  York ;  that  is  the  natural 
outlet  right  down  through  the  water  route  ;  I  say  that  is  the 
natural  outlet,  Just  as  much  so  as  there  is  a  natural  outlet  from 
Chicago  for  travel ;  people  that  are  going  there— there  is  one 
natural  way  of  going  there,  and  the  idea  that  a  passenger 
would  go  around  by  the  way  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  get  to 
Chicago,  is  traveling  outsiie,  just  as  much  as  it  is  for  property 
starting  from  Chicago  to  go  to  Baltimore  to  get  out  of  the 
country  to  a  common  market,  say  Liverpool ;  when  you  make 
such  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
you  certainly  carry  a  certain  percentage  of  the  business  there, 

Q.  That  is  a  theory  on  your  part ;  when  you  come  to  the 
practical  question,  the  amount  of  grain  that  has  been  carried 
relatively  to  the  whole  amount  that  has  been  carried,  has  in- 
creased in  its  direction  towards  the  City  of  New  York  in  the 
last  few  years  rather  than  diminished  ?  A.  It  may  be,  but  I 
tell  you  this,  in  my  opinion — this  is  merely  an  opinion  that  I 
have  got— that  when  you  put  New  York  on  an  even  keel  with 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  you  will  move  all  the  property  to 
New  York,  almost;  it  goes  there  as  long  as  we  can  float  it 
there ;  there  is  where  it  goes. 

Q.  You  answered  my  question  yea,  did  you  not  ?     A.  What? 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  that  these  last  few  years  the 
amount  of  grain  that  has  been  shipped  to  New  York  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  grain  shipped  to  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  relatively  to  the  whole  amount  of  grain  shipped  to 
all  those  various  points,  has  increased  in  favor  of  New  York, 
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rather  tlian  those  other  points  ?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  cannot 
say  so,  because  I  don't  know  how  it  is. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
you,  that  the  effect  of  the  rates  and  the  general  course  of  busi- 
ness had  been  to  transfer  the  grain  centre  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  so  that  there  was  less  grain  shipped  through  to  Buf- 
falo now  than  there  had  been  in  former  times  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  not  the  amount  of  grain  shipped  through  to  Buffalo 
now,  and  hasn't  it  been  for  the  last  five  years,  relatively  to  the 
amount  of  wheat  produced  in  the  country,  as  great  as  it  ever 
was?  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  but  you  did  not  state  it  at  all ;  you  got  it 
all  wrong  in  your  statement ;  I  did  not  make  such  a  state- 
ment ;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  your  answer  to  Mr.  Sterne? 
A.  I  said  that  the  market  is  changed,  not  that  the  volume  of 
business  is  changed  ;  the  volume  of  business  is  on  the  increase 
that  comes  here  all  the  while,  as  the  acreage  in  the  west  produces 
more  every  year,  which  has  to  be  moved  ;  the  amount  of  grain 
passing  through  here  last  year  was  eighty  millions  of  bushels  ; 
that  is  probably  the  largest  amount  that  ever  passed  through 
in  a  single  season  ;  I  say  that  the  centres,  that  is,  the  places 
for  sale,  for  disposition  of  the  property,  has  been  changed, and 
property  is  not  bought  here  ;  this  is  not  traded  in  ns  a  market ; 
the  market  is  changed  ;  although  there  is  a  market  here,  it  is 
not  such  a  market  as  it  has  been,  because  the  purchaser  can 
go  to  Chicago,  purchase  in  the  open  market  there,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  through  rate,  when,  if  he  comes  here  to  the 
market,  he  has  got  to  avail  himself  of  the  local  rate. 

Q.  There  has  been  a*  transfer  of  the  market,  but  the  volume 
of  grain  lias  increased  right  along?  A.  Tes  ;  it  may  not  be 
so  much  this  year  as  last  year  ;  I  think  it  will  not ;  but  that  is 
all  on  account  of  late  navigation,  and  some  other  causes  that 
enter  into  it ;  but  the  volume  must  increase  from  year  to  year 
— the  natural  increase. 

By  Mr.  Grady  : 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  of  the  west  bound  freight  that  comes 
here  by  canal  ?     A.  "N"o,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  boats  ?     No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  reason  for  that  ?    'A.  I  don't  want  it. 

Q.  You  don't  want  it?     A.  No,   sir  ;  I  don't  seek  after  it ;  I 
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could  get ,  a  certain  proportion,  probably,  of  the  canal  busi- 
ness if  I  should  go  for  it  in  the  City  of  New  York,  but  I  don't 
want  it ;  I  make  other  arrangements  for  freight. 

Q.  More  profitable  than  that  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  but  it 
is  more  satisfactory  to  me  to  do  it  in  that  way  ;  I  don't  care  to 
carry  merchandise  particularly ;  I  have  arrangements  for  car- 
'rying  another  class  of  freight  that  ballasts  my  boat  up. 

Q.  Coal  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  salt,  from  Saginaw. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  other  outside  marine  ?  Do  they  get 
any  of  that  business  ?  A.  They  don't  carry  much  mer- 
chandise ;  the  merchandise  is  carried  by  three  lines — Mr. 
Allen's  line,  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  and  the  Anchor 
line. 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  line  ?  A.  The  Pennsylvania 
line,  yes,  sir ;  they  carry  all  the  merchandise  ;  I  don't  carry 
any  from  here ;  I  carry  some  from  Cleveland. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  They  haven't  any  contract  by  which  the  canal  prefers 
them  ?  A.  They  do  have  an  arrangement  with  the  canal 
which  feed  them  all  the  goods. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  How  is  it  that  they  get  that  ?  A.  I  will  tell  you  the  way 
that  works ;  they  work  as  close  to  all  rail  as  they  can,  and  di- 
vide the  business  ;  this  thing  has  got  to  work  in  harmony  as  far 
as  west  bound  freight  is  concerned,  as  between  the  rail  and  the 
canal ;  that  is,  if  the  rail  pool — if  the  western  pool  wants  to 
make  any  money  out  of  carrying  this  west  bound  merchandise, 
they  have  got  to  allow  the  canal  to  have  a  fair  percentage  of 
the  business ;  if  they  don't  they  can't  get  any  price  for  it ; 
therefore,  there  being  an  even  rate  on  a  certain  class  between 
the  three  rail  lines  running  to  Chicago — call  it  24  cents  if  you 
like — they  say  to  the  canal  and  the  lake  :  "  You  may  work  on 
the  basis  of  20  against  us — 24  on  fourth  class,"  which  will 
divide  the  business  bej;v/een  the  two,  and  each  one  will  get  a 
percentage  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with,  and  no  one  can  get 
it  all. 

Q.  How  does  that  business  come  then  at  this  end  to  these 
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boat  lines  instead  of  to  the  free  marine  ?  A.  Mr.  Allen  has  a 
representative  in  New  York  that  takes  care  of  his  line  exclus- 
ively ;  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  have  a  representative  in 
New  York  that  takes  care  of  their  line  exclusively ;  Mr.  Evans 
the  same. 

Q.  Mr.  Evans  is  the  Anchor  line  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  Anchor 
line  ;  these  three  lines  are  represented  in  New  York  by  a  water 
connection,  by  the  canal  which  gets  these  goods  for  them  ;  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  interested  in  the  rail  and  lake  ;  now 
to  make  it  operate  at  all,  it  has  got  to  operate  so  that  it  will 
divide,  and  divide  fair ;  if  it  does  not  divide  fair,  there  is  a  row 
right  off;  they  go  in  for  a  tight,  and  that  means  no  price  at 
all ;  I  think  the  operation  this  year  of  the  pool  has  been  very 
satisfactory  to  the  rail  as  well  as  to  the  canal. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Who  represents  the  canal  in  the  pooling  arrangements  ? 
A.  Mr.  Allen  represents  himself,  and  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company  is  represented  by  Mr.  BuUard  in  the  canal  pool, 

Q.  Who  represents  the  canal?  A.  Every  individual  man  on 
the  canal  represents  his  own  boat ;  it  is  a  big  company,  the 
canal  company  is. 

Adjourned  to  September  30,  1879,  10  a.  m. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y,  September  30th,  1879. 
The  Committee  meet  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  Messrs.  Hepbuen,  Low,  Tebry,  Notes  and  Geady. 

Washington  Bidlard  recalled : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  We  desire  to  have  some  explanation  in  relation  to  this 
canal  transportation  :  there  is  some  package  freight  goes  west 
by  canal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  large  amount. 

Q.  How  do  the  canal  boatmen  get  that  ?  A.  Mainly,  I  think, 
the  canal  boatmen's  boats  are  taken  up  by  the  agents  of  the 
different  transportation  lines  in  New  York,  and  filled  with 
merchandise. 
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Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  agents  of  the  different  trans- 
portation lines  you  mean  the  agents  of  the  lake  transportation 
lines,  or  of  the  railroad  transportation  Imes  ?  A.  All  these 
lines  running  out  of  here  by  lake. 

Q.  Your  line  and  Mr.  Allen's  ?     A.  Tes,  sir,  and  Mr.  Evans'. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Anchor  line  ?  A.  The  Anchor  Line ;  and 
Mr.  Ensign's. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Ensign  has  no  agents  in  New 
York  ?  A.  He  has  had  people  who  have  represented  him  there, 
and  he  enters  into  a  combination  with  those  other  lines,  whereby 
he  receives  a  portion  of  this  freight,  therefore  he  does  not  need 
to  have  the  same  representation  in  New  York  that  we  have  ; 
that  is  the  matter  of  fact  of  the  thing. 

Q.  These  four  lines  enter  into  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  give  to  the  canal  boatmen  part  of  the  freight  that  other- 
wise would  go  to  the  railways  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  What  is  it  ?  A.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  as  former  years, 
the  three  transportation  lines  that  I  have  spoken  of,  the  Anchor 
Line,  the  Western  Transportation  Company  and  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company,  had  their  agencies  in  New  York — canal 
agencies — but  with  no  concert  or  combination  whatever,  but 
did  the  business  as  I  have  described  to  you. 

Q.  You  took  that  away  from  the  railroads  to  some  degree, 
did  you  ?  A.  We  did  not  take  it  away  from  the  railways  par- 
ticularly as  I  know  of ;  we  took  it  because  it  is  freight  that 
desires  to  go  by  canal  rather  than  by  rail. 

Q.  How  do  the  canal  rates  upon  this  sort  of  transportation 
compare  with  the  rail  rates  ?  A.  Latterly  they  have  been 
twenty  against  thirty — in  that  proportion. 

Q.  Do  they  make  through  rates  to  the  west — these  canals? 
A.  Do  who? 

Q.  Do  your  agents  make,  via  canal  and  your  transportation 
lines,  through  rates  to  the  west  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I 
referred  to  when  I  said  that  the  through  rates  compared  as 
twenty  to  thirty. 

Q.  What  facilities  do  the  railroads  afford  you  to  do  this  busi- 
ness? A.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all;  I  suppose 
they  would  prefer  we  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  they  lend  you  any  dock  facilities  for  that  business  ? 
A.  None  whatever. 
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Q.  You  get  that  straight  from  the  canal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  equally  true  of  Mr.  Allen's  line  ?  A.  I  judge  it 
is. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  that  business  done  as  compared  with 
the  railroad  business  ;  a  very  small  percentage,  is  it  not?  A. 
It  is  fully  as  much  of  my  business,  I  think  ;  that  is  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  this  year,  but  last  year  it  was  about  the 
same  as  we  did  by  rail ;  our  figures  are  not  made  up  until  the 
close  of  the  season. 

Q.  The  canal  boatmen  themselves  have  no  means  of  collect- 
ing with  this  traffic,  have  they  ?  A.  I  think  they  have  none, 
as  far  as  I  know  ;  it  would  be  very  easy  for  them  to  have,  if 
they  chose,  to  make  the  proper  arrangements  to  do  it. 

Q.  I  put  a  series  of  questions  to  Mr.  Allen  ;  I  presume  your 
answers  would  be  substantially  the  same ;  you  are  governed 
by  the  pooling  arrangements  on  east  bound  freight  now,  are 
you  not  ?     A.  On  east  bound  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  if  we  are  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it ;  to  my  knowledge,  in  my  business — it  may 
be  that  it  has,  but  to  my  knowledge  I  have  no  iota  of  advice 
of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  make,  on  the  rates  between  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee on  all  tlie  shipments  that  are  made  through  your  line, 
a  difference  of  two  cents  and  three  cents  a  hundred,  respec- 
tively, against  New  York,  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more ?  A.  Yes,  we  do ;  but  that  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
custom,  not  of  anything  such  as  you  refer  to,  or  such  as  is 
embodied  in  your  question. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  so  ?  A.  Always  since  I  recollect 
there  has  been  a  difference. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Always  since  you  recollect  has  the  rate  been  the  same  to 
Boston  for  export  purposes  ?  A.  Now  you  ask  me  something 
that  I  know  nothing  about ;  I  never  took  anything  through 
Boston  for  export  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Since  you  recollect,  you  say  the  rates  have  been  higher 
to  New  York  than  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
always  ;  that  is  my  recollection. 
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Q.  How  often  has  that  custom  been  departed  from,  to  your 
recollection?  A.  None  that  I  know  of;  there  may  have  been 
individual  instances,  but  none  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  No  uniform  rates  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia?  A. 
There  may  have  been  ;  I  would  not  say  positively,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  of  any. 

Mr.  Stebne — Mr.  Goodman,  when  you  gave  the  distances 
the  other  day  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  York,  to 
Buffalo,  did  you  calculate  air  line  distances  ? 

Mr.  Goodman — Our  short  line  over  our  own  road  to  Oanan- 
daigua,  and  then  down. 

Mr  Steene — You  took  the  rail  line  distance  ? 

Mr.  Goodman — The  rail  line. 

Mr.  Steene — Not  the  air  line  distances  ? 

Mr.  Goodman — ^No,  sir. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you,  Mr.  BuHard,  the  other  day,  in  regard  to 
the  Elevators'  Association?  A.  You  did  not  ask  me  anything, 
but  I  would  like  to  drop  in  this  remark,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  are  so  worried  about  the  Erie  railways,  proprietorship  of 
this  line — Mr.  Kelderhouse  and  Mr.  Ensign — are  both  parties 
to  that  combination,  whereby  the  business  of  this  city  and 
the  canal  is  damaged  to  the  extent  that  an  extravagant  price  is 
charged  for  elevation. 

Q.  There  is  an  Elevators'  Association  here  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
both  those  men  I  understand  are  in  it,  still  they  were  horrified 
at  the  ownership  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  by  the 
Erie  Railway. 

Q.  They  take  in  all  the  floating  elevators  ?  A.  I  think  now 
every  elevator  is  in. 

Q.  Are  all  these  elevators  employed  to  their  capacity  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  they  have  not  been  usually,  anything  like  it. 

Q.  I  mean  does  the  business  of  the  season  require  as  many 
elevators  as  there  are  constructed?  A.  Since  I  have  been 
here  they  never  have  been  all  employed ;  there  are  probably 
more  now  than  there  have  been. 

Q.  What  proportion  now  is  there  in  excess  of  what  is 
necessary  to  do  the  business  ?  A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
elevator  property,  but  a  few  months  ago  two  of  them  burnt 
up,  which  was  a  benefit ;  there  has  always  been  a  surplus  of 
elevator  property  which  draws  from  the  commerce  of  Buffalo. 
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Q.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  ?  A.  Yea,  sir  ;  sometimes  fifty  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  seventy-five  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  charges  for  elevating  are  made  sufficient —  A. 
To  afford  a  big  revenue  on  all  that  property. 

Q.  And  only  a  portion  of  it  is  actually  employed  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  Mr.  Kelderhouse  and  Mr.  Ensign  are  right  in  it,  and  both 
of  them  look  with  a  great  deal  of  abhorrence  upon  this  connec- 
tion of  the  Erie  Kail  way  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  an  extravagant  price — you  used 
that  expression ;  what  do  you  consider  a  fair  price  ?  A- 
There  would  be  lots  of  money  made  at  half  a  cent,  I  under- 
stand. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  rate  ?     A.  To-day  it  is  a  cent. 

Q.  Then  if  there  was  not  any  more  elevating  property  em- 
ployed than  was  necessary  to  do  the' business,  the  elevating 
can  be  done  for  half  a  cent  ?  A.  It  could  be  done,  I  apprehend 
for  a  quarter. 

Q.  How  about  the  charge  for  trimming  ?  A.  I  guess  that 
you  cannot  manage  ;  there  are  too  many  voters  in  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  Every  elevator  main- 
tains about  it  probably  three  times  as  many  people  who  are 
trimming  as  are  needed,  and  the  extravagant  price  is  charged 
for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Because  of  their  political  influence  ?  A.  I  think  that  it 
has  a  bearing  upon  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  charge  for  trimming  ?  A.  The 
charge  now  for  shoveling  is  |3.50  and  $1  a  thousand  bushels. 

Q.  $3.50  and  $4  a  thousand  bushels?  A.  Yes,  sir;  $3.50 
per  thousand  for  sail  vessels  and  $i  for  propellers — for  a 
thousand  bushels. 

Q.  That  is  for  shoveling  ;  does  that  include  whatis  technically 
termed  trimming  ?     A.  That  is  it;  shoveling  is  trimming. 

Q.  Balancing  the  boat,  adjusting  the  cargo?  A.  Adjusting 
the  cargo,  so  that  the  whole  capacity  can  be  had  in  loading, 
and  the  shoveling  done  here  in  discharging  lake  vessels  and 
loading  the  canal  boats. 

Q.  Your  statement  includes  both  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  charge  than  the  elevating  and  the 
trimming  ?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  That  involves  the  transfer  from  the  vessel  to  the  canal 
boats  ?    A.  I  think  that  is  all. 
61 
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Q.  Tell  us  what  this  trimming  could  be  done  for  on  good 
principles  of  business  economy  ?  A.  I  could  not  undertake  to 
say  what  it  can  be  done  for,  but  I  think  it  could  be  done  for 
much  less. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  For  less  ?  A.  For  half  the  money ;  when  I  make  this 
allusion  to  these  voters,  there  may  be  a  misapprehension  as  to 
what  I  mean  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  the  elevator  proprietors  use 
them  as  voters  ;  it  is  a  long  story  to  explain  fully  what  I  mean 
about  that. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it  ?  A.  These  men  who  trim  vessels  and 
canal  boats  in  Buffalo  are,  as  I  said  before,  voters  ;  they  are 
considered  and  would  be  considered  in  asserting  any  demand 
they  made. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  By  either  political  party  ?  A.  If  they  were  riotous  it 
would  be  a  consideration  with  the  authorities  of  Buffalo  ;  if 
they  were  riotous  in  asserting  their  demands  for  the  price  of 
trimming,  it  would  be  considered  by  the  authorities  of  Buffalo, 
and  they  would  not  be  pat  down  with  that  promptness  and  de- 
cision that  they  would  be  otherwise,  if  they  were  not  voters  ; 
that  is  what  I  mean ;  it  is  precisely  what  I  mean ;  this  thing 
has  to  be  submitted  to  on  that  consideration  ;  nobody  would 
dare  get  up  and  take  action  to  have  this  thing  corrected  by  the 
proper  supply  of  labor,  which  could  be  had  otherwise ;  I  think 
you  can  understand  what  I  have  said  about  it. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  do  not  think  this  same  state  of  affairs  is  peculiar 
to  Buffalo  alone  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  perhaps  not. 

Q.  But  it  is  important,  as  getting  at  the  exact  matters  that 
the  canal  has  to  contend  with  ?  A.  It  is  pertinent  precisely  to 
what  you  are  after,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  That  is  why  I  wanted  you  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
best  estimate  of  what  this  trimming  might  be  done  for,  as  a 
matter  of  busines  ?  A.  I  have  given  you  my  opinion  fully  as 
to  trimming  and  as  to  the  elevation  ;  let  it  hit  where  it  will. 

Q.  In  the  evenly  balanced   condition   of  political  parties, 

neither  one  feels  disposed  to  encounter  the  hostility  of 

A.  Of  so  large  a  body  of  voters. 

Q.  For  the  sake  of  doing  what  is  even  right?  A.  That 
is  just  it  to  a  dot. 
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Q.  Did  I  ask  you  the  otlier  day  what  were  the  determining 
causes  that  fixed  the  rate  of  canal  transportation ;  I  do  not 
mean  the  cost;  but  I  mean  the  current  rate?  A.  I  do  not 
understand  you  fully  ;  if  you  will  give  me  that  again. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  rate  of  transportation  on  grain  over  the 
canal  is  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  to-day  ?  A.  Nine  cents  on 
wheat. 

Q.  What  was  it  a  month  ago  ?  A-  It  has  been  climbing  up 
from  about  4^. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  elements  determine  the  rate  of 
transportation  ?     A.  It  is  the  demand. 

Q.  Supply  and  demand  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  toll  upon  the  canal — while  we  all  concede  it  has 
an  effect  upon  the  cost  of  transportation — does  that  enter  in 
as  an  element  in  determining  the  rate  of  transportation  ?  A. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  the  party  to  answer  that  question;  I  am 
not  so  conversant  with  canal  [matters  as  many  other  men  in 
Buffalo. 

Q.  But  as  a  general  commercial  proposition  ?  A.  I  should 
look  upon  it  as  having  an  influence. 

Q.  To  what  extent  ?  A.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think  I 
am  the  man  to  answer  that  question,  as  I  never  have  had  that 
acquaintance  with  canal  matters  that  I  have  with  matters 
legitimately  my  own ;  I  never  have  had  much  connection  with 
canals. 

Q.  The  boatmen  could  carry  the  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  just  so  much  cheaper  provided  the  toll  was  taken  off? 
A.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Q.  Would  the  rate  of  carriage  to  the  shipper  be  any  less 
provided  the  toll  was  taken  off?  A.  I  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Allen  in  his  view  upon  that,  that  the  man  in  the  west  is  largely 
favored  in  the  matter — the  producer. 

Q.  He  gets  a  higher  price  for  his  grain  if  the  cost  of  carriage  is 
less?  A.  I  have  stood  upon  Change  in  Chicago  for  a  number 
of  years  as  the  representative  of  this  company  in  securing 
freights  there,  and  I  know  very  frequently  that  the  decline  in 
the  canal  rale  in  Buffalo  put  up  the  price  of  grain  in  Chicago  ; 
now  that  settles  the  whole  question,  don't  it. 

Q.  And  the  same  would  be  true  in  regard  to  railroad  trans- 
portation ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  regard  to  all  transportation  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  would  affect  really  the  producer,  not  the  consumer  ? 
A.  Largely. 

Q.  And  as  I  understand  you  the  price  that  the  boatman  gets 
for  carrying  produce  is  dependent  upon  the  supply  and  the 
competition  among  themselves  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  now  for  instance, 
to  illustrate  :  the  rate  was  9|  cents  here  yesterday  and  it  was 
quite  strong ;  I  apprehend  it  was  very  strong  yesterday,  and 
we  expected  a  down  fleet  to  arrive  ;  the  down  vessels  are  not 
here  and  of  course  there  is  not  that  demand,  and  the  freights 
go  off  a  quarter  of  a  cent  this  morning. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Suppose  the  canal  toll  was  all  taken  off ;  when  there  is  a 
large   demand  the    price  would  go  up  irrespective  of    that 
question  of  toll?     A.  It  would  ;  that  would  be  rather  extreme 
but  it  would,  I  think ;  I  think  it  would  have  an  influence. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  yon,  the  rate  is  now  nine  cents  and  a 
fraction  ?  A.  It  is  nine  cents  to-day,  nine  and  a  quarter  yes- 
terday. 

Q.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  four  and  a  fraction  ?  A.  I  think 
it  was  four  and  a  half  in  July,  early. 

Q.  Now  the  toll  has  been  the  same  all  the  while  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  toll  would  have  had  just  as  much  effect  in  June,  as 
now?     A.  Exactly. 

Q.  So  this  rise  is  irrespective  of  toll?  A.  The  lack  of  de- 
mand influences  it  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  main  consideration?  A.  It  is  the  great 
consideration ;  I  do  not  assume  anything  as  a  canal  expert ;  j 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  canal  matters. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  railroading  at  all  ? 
A.  None,  except  that  I  have  a  large  portion  of  my  life  repre- 
sented interests  connected  with  railroads,  but  as  to  being  any- 
thing like  a  railroad  expert,  I  am  out ;  I  claim  to  know  some- 
thing of  steamboats  and  sail  vessels. 

Q.  The  prosperity  of  Buffalo  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
canal  ?     A.  I  am  forced  to  say  that  I  think  it  is. 
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"  Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  canal  ?  A.  I  think  so,  and 
my  own  opinion  is  that  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  is  not 
injured  by  the  canal. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  also  that  the  prosperity  of  New 
York  City  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  canal  ?  A.  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  that  opinion. 

Q.  And  your  reason  for  believing  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
railroads  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  canal  is,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  if  the  canal  was  wiped  out  New  York  City  would  be 
wiped  out  and  the  railroads  would  suffer  with  it  ?  A.  As  far  as 
its  commercial  importance  is  concerned  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  New  York  City's  commercial  im- 
portance is  dependent  upon  the  canal  ?     A.  Largely. 

Q.  And  that  the  railroads  that  centre  in  it  would  suffer  very 
largely  if  the  canal  was  wiped  out  ?  A.  If  I  am  compelled  to 
answer,  I  say  yes. 

Robert  Mills,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.  Dry  dock,  and  ship-yard. 

Q.  Do  you  build  ships  ?  A.  We  have  not  built ;  we  have 
been  repairing  generally ;  we  are  ready  to  build. 

Q.  Where  are  these  ships  built  that  we  have  been  told  about; 
that  are  added  annually  to  the  fleet  of  these  railroad  com- 
panies? A.  Lately  there  have  been  no  vessels  built  here 
in  Buffalo  only  what  has  been  built  at  the  Union  ship  yard. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Erie  ship  yard?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  supposed  to  be 
the  Erie  ship  yard. 

Q.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  not  only  repair  ships  but  they  build  ships  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  New  ships  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  they  are  in  the  ship-building  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  build  ships  for  others  than  their  own  corpora- 
tion ?     A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  they  repair  ships  for  others  than  their  own  corpora- 
tion ?     A.  They  do. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  Union  ship  yard,  do  you  meai  the 
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Union  Dry  Dock  Company  ?    A.  I  mean  the  Union  Dry  Dock 
Company. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Allen  get  ships  built  there,  too  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  builds  them  for  him  ?  A.  They  are  built  in  ClsTe- 
land,  by  Mr.  Quail,  what  he  has  had  built  lately. 

Q.  Those  new  propellers  for  the  Erie  are  built  by  whom  ? 
A.  By  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  ship-building  and 
repairing  in  the  City  of  Buffalo  ?     A.  Over  twenty  years. 

Q.  Ton  can  tell  us  as  to  the  course  of  trade  in  Buffalo  with- 
in the  past  twenty  years  ?     A.  Some  ;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  course  of  the  prosperity  of  Buffalo 
has  been  within  those  twenty  years  ?  A.  We  used  to  have  here 
some  four  or  five  large  ship  yards,  building  ships ;  up  to  1864 
or  1865 ;  and  they  have  got  down  so  that  there  is  but  one  here, 
that  is  building  now. 

Q.  How  was  the  prosperity  of  ship  building  between  1865 
and  1873  ;  was  it  prosperous  then?  A.  Not  in  Buffalo,  not 
very  prosperous ;  there  was  some  done  at  Tonawanda,  and 
a  little  done  here  outside  of  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company. 

Q.  From  1865,  the  close  of  the  war,  to  1873,  the  crisis  ?  A. 
The  crisis  was  in  1873,  and  Buffalo  had,  to  a  certain  extent 
lost  its  prestige  as  a  ship-building  point. 

Q.  The  ship-building  had  gone  elsewhere  ?  A.  It  had  gone 
elsewhere  ;  some  to  Tonawanda,  and  it  was  scattered  around. 

Q.  From  1873  to  1878  what  has  been  the  condition  of 
ship  building?  A.  I  know  of  no  vessels  that  have  been 
built  in  Buffalo  from  1873  to  1878,  outside  of  the  Union  Dry 
Dock  Company,  only  small  tugs  and  canal  boats. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  feel  the  competition  of  this  Union 
Dry  Dock  Company  ?  A.  From  the  influence  they  hold,  being 
backed  by  a  large  company,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Union  ship-yard  is  superintendent  of  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company  ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  line  of  tugs  that  does  towing 
for  them  ;  that  every  man  in  the  line  is  working  for  the  Union 
Dry  Dock  Company,  against  my  interest  as  an  individual. 

Q.  In  what  other  ways  do  you  feel  the  competition  ?  A.  I 
feel  it  from  the  influence  of  a  big  company  against  an  indivi- 
dual company  here ;  that  they  over-match  me  ;  no  man  there 
is  interested  any  further  than  his  salary  is  concerned,  while 
all  I  am  worth  in  the  world  is  in  the  Dry  Dock,  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  work  for  nothing. 
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Q.  They  can  work  cheaper  than  you  can,  because  they  have 
no  personal  interest  ?     A.  They  do  it  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Q,  Do  they  work  below  a  working  profit  ?  A.  No,  they  can- 
not work  with  a  profit  at  that. 

Q.  I  say,  do  they  work  below  a  working  profit  ?  A.  I  should 
say  so,  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Q.  Have  they  any  superior  facilities  in  the  way  of  getting 
wood  or  getting  supplies  than  you  have  ?  A.  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  at  the  same  places?  A.  At  the  same 
places ;  yes. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  rate  ?  A.  Yes ;  and  pay  their  men  the 
same  as  we  do  ours. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  prosperity  or  any  increase  of  tonnage 
on  the  part  of  ship  owners  generally,  except  on  the  part  of 
these  two  corporations  that  run  in  connection  with  the  two 
railways  ?     A.  For  the  last  five  years  there  has  not  been. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  two  prosperous  concerns  ?  A.  Yes, 
and  the  Anchor  line ;  the  lines  connected  with  the  railroads. 

Q.  That  is  the  Pennsylvania  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  free  marine  has  suffered  ?  A.  The  free  marine  has 
suffered  ;  individuals  have  suffered. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  to  which  you  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  Committee,  in  relation  to  transportation  ques- 
tions ?  A.  No  more  than  I  object,  as  an  individual  carrying 
on  business,  to  have  railroads  coming  into  my  business  and 
carry  on  a  ship-yard,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  saw  mill,  a  planing 
mill,  and  all  those  things,  in  competition. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  a  blacksmith  shop,  we  were  informed 
that  that  blacksmith  shop  was  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  ship- 
yards ;  do  they  do  blacksmithing  for  people  as  mere  blaoksmith- 
ing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  do  work  for 
any  one  that  'comes  there,  just  the  same  as  I  do? 

Q.  Whether  in  connection  with  a  ship  or  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  their  planing  mill  ?     A.  They  plane  for  others. 

Q.  Without  its  being  used  for  ship  purposes  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  running  a  planing  mill?  A.  They  have  a 
planer,  and  they  use  it  for  any  one  that  wants  to  have  .work 
done. 
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Q.  The  Erie  Railway  Company  practically  run  a  planing 
mill  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  ship-yard  for  general 
uses  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  saw  mill. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  And  a  saw  mill  did  I  understand  you  to  say?  A.  And  a 
saw  mill ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  For  general  use  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  come  in  competition,  in  that  respect,  with  all  private 
enterprises  engaged  in  the  same  business?     A.  They  do. 

Mr.  Steene — Mr.  Bullard,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  is  wholly  owned  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company? 

Mr.  BuLLAED — No,  sir ;  half  by  the  Union  Steamboat  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Steene — Is  there  any  stockholding  interest  that  you 
know  outside  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  except  enough  to  qualify 
directors  ? 

Mr.  Btjllaed — I  did  not  swear  to  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Mills,  you  say  that  before  1865,  Buffalo  had  lost  its 
prestige  in  ship-building  ?     A.  No ;  not  before  1865. 

Q.  Between  1865  and  1873  ?    A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  You  say  from  1873  to  1878  there  has  been  no  building 
here  except  by  the  Dry  Dock  Company  ?  A.  Only  small  tugs 
and  so  on,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  There  has  been  great  depression  in  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness, has  there  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  ship-building  go  that  left  Buffalo  ?  It 
went  to  Tonawanda,  didn't  it?     A.  It  went  to  Tonawanda. 

Q.  Did  it  go  to  Cleveland?  A.  There  was  some  building  in 
Cleveland ;  very  little,  however. 

Q.  They  built  in  Cleveland  all  Mr.  Allen's  boats,  didn't  they  ? 
A.  The  last  two  or  three  years  they  have  been  building  for 
the  Western  and  the  Anchor  lines  ;  they  have  been  building 
quite  lively  there ;  for  the  last  two  years  in  Cleveland  Mr. 
Quail  has  done  quite  a  large  business  in  building. 
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Q.  You  say  you  are  brought  into  competition  with  the  Union 
Dry  Dock  Company  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  frequently  made  concert  rates  with  the 
Union  Dry  Dock  Company  ?  A.  Yes,  and  they  have  never 
stuck  up  to  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  Because  I  know — I  am  told  of 
it ;  they  cut  a  little. 

Q.  Have  you  not  worked  on  rates  that  you  have  concerted 
with  the  Dry  Dock  Company  for  mouths  and  months  and  a 
year,  without  making  any  complaint  at  all  ?  A.  We  have  made 
several  contracts  and  they  broke  out  and  broke  through ;  on 
one  occasion  where  they  made  a  compact  and  an  agreement  at 
a  certain  rate,  they  went  and  made  a  special  rate  with  the 
Anchor  line  and  run  it  for  four  [months  without  my  knowing 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ?  A.  Because  it  was  told  me  by 
the  employees,  the  men  that  had  it  done. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  the  building  of  these  boats  by  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company  at  their  Dry  Dock  for  outside  people, 
interfere  with  your  business  ?     A.  It  did  not  interfere  with  us. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  planing  mill  at  the  Dry  Dock,  and  the 
blacksmith's  shop  is  runn  like  other  planing  mills  here  in 
the  community ;  it  is  a  general  planing  mill  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  two  planing  mills  very  near  the  Dry  Dock 
Company  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  this  Committee,  do  you,  that  the  planing 
mill  at  the  Dry  Dock  Company  seeks  customers  and  runs  for 
general  purposes  ?  A.  They  do  work  for  customers  ;  they 
work  for  us ;  I  don't  know  as  they  do  the  City  work  here ; 
I  am  not  in  the. planing  business,  and  I  cannot  say  how 
much  they  go  out  and  solicit  orders ;  we  have  no  planing 
mill,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  whatever  may  have  been  done  has 
been  sometimes  to  accommodate  some  particular  person  ?  A. 
As  far  as  repairing  vessels  is  concerned,  they  do  that  just  the 
same,  I  suppose;  they  keep  the  planing  mill  to  make  money 
out  of ;  I  do  not  think  they  would  keep  it  if  they  did  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  business  they  do  for  outsiders  ? 
A.  I  have  not  any  idea  of  their  business. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  very  small  ?  A.  Their  planing? 
I  do  not  know ;  I  know  they  do  it, 
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Q.  Do  they  do  a  general  blacksmithing  business  in  the  City 
of  Buffalo  ?  A.  They  do  for  any  one  that  goes  there  to  get 
blacksmithing  done,  the  same  as  we  do. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  they  do  for  outsiders  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  ;  I  do  not  keep  their  books. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  whatever  they  have  done  were  indi- 
vidual instances ;  that  the  blacksmith  shop  and  planing  mill 
do  not  hold  out  to  the  general  public  for  doing  business  ?  A. 
They  do ;  they  come  into  competition  with  me  for  doing 
business ;  repairs  outside  of  their  own  work ;  all  the  time, 
every  day. 

Q.  Did  you  formerly  build  ships  here  ?  A.  I  have  been  in 
the  business  here  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  I  am  not  a  me- 
chanic myself;  my  partner  is. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  yon  formerly  built  ships  ?  A.  We 
have  built  some  small  vessels ;  we  have  never  built  heavy 
vessels. 

Q.  Where  have  the  vessels  been  built  except  at  Cleveland 
and  Tonawanda ;  where  have  they  been  built  for  the  Buffalo 
trade  ?  A.  They  used  to  build  a  great  many  here ;  Captain 
Jones  was  a  large  builder  here ;  one  of  the  largest  that  we  had 
on  the  lakes ;  and  the  men  that  owned  the  dry  dock  before 
the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  bought  them  out,  were  large 
builders  here. 

Q.  Dp  you  know  that  the  building  at  the  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany has  interfered  at  all  with  Mr.  Jones'  business  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  I  think  the  ship  building  has  though. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked,  if  the  ship  building  has  ?  A.  With 
Mr.  Jores;  it  has  not  with  me;  the  Dry  Dock  Company  is 
what  I  speak  of. 

Q.  You  think,  if  I  understand  you,  that  the  use  of  this  Dry 
Dock,  the  building  of  vessels  in  it  here,  has  been  an  injury  to 
the  commerce  of  Buffalo  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  it  has ;  it 
has  been  a  great  injury  to  the  individuals  carrying  on  busi- 
ness from  the  influence  that  they  have  ;  as  I  said  before,  the 
Superintendent  of  this  ship  yard  is  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company,  and  uses  his  influence  to  get  out- 
side work. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  connection  with  a  tug  line  here  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  own  a  dollar  in  a  tug  line. 

Q.  Don't  they  work  in  your  interest  ?  A.i  I  may  have  some 
Mends  that  work  there,  but  I  don't  know  as  they  do. 
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Q.  Don't  this  tug  line  work  in  your  interest  precisely  the 
same  as  you  say  the  others  work,  in  the  interest  of  the  other 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  coerced ;  there  is  not  a  captain,  I  am 
free  to  say,  in  that  line,  but  what  has  orders  to  work  direct  for 
the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
give  them  their  towing. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  other  line  that  is  coerced  in  the  same 
way  for  you  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  the  other  line  is  friendly  to  me,  I 
suppose,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  Hand 
line. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  your  partner  in  the  Dry  Dock 
aside  from  that?  A.  He  is  Inspector  for  the  Phoenix  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Q.  Does  he  not  use  his  influence  in  bringing  business  to  your 
mill?  A.  I  think  he  would  be  very  foolish  if  he  did  not,  when 
he  owns  part  of  it. 

Q.  I  think  so :  does  that  Insurance  Inspector  frequently 
class  vessels  up  and  make  bargains  to  bring  vessels  to 
your  yard?  A.  I  do  not  think  he  would  dare  do  such  a 
thing ;  there  are  three  of  them,  and  he  is  only  one  of  the 
three. 

Q.  He  is  a  pretty  lively  party,  is  he.not  ?  A.  I  guess  he  is  a 
pretty  smart  man. 

Q.  He  works  pretty  faithfully  to  secure  business  for  your 
yard  ?     A.  Men  generally  work  for  their  own  interest. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  You  say  this  Superintendent  who  superintends  the  steam- 
boat line  and  the  Dry  Dock  Company  uses  his  influence  to 
secure  business  for  that  company ;  how  does  he  exert  that 
influence  ?  A.  The  same  as  I  do  for  my  ship  yard  ;  he  is  on 
the  dock  ;  he  is  a  very  smart,  active  man,  and  he  pulls  all  the 
strings  he  can  to  fetch  work ;  with  their  big  influence,  and 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  boats — I  do  not  know  what  the 
number  is — their  patronage  is  pretty  large ;  tlie  whole  of  that 
is  used  in  every  way  to  fetch  business  to  their  Dry  Dock. 

Q.  And  to  keep  it  away  from  other  yards  ?  A.  And  to  keep 
it  away  from  us ;  we  are  the  only  other  Dry  Dock. 

Q.  Are  there  any  special  instances  in  which  he  has  exer- 
cised that  influence  that  you  can  mention?  A.  I  see  them 
coming  there  every  day. 
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Q.  Tou  spoke  about  this  line  of  tugs  being  runners  for  this 
Dry  Dock  Company  ;  how  is  that  so  ?  A.  They  tow  vessels  in 
and  out  and  have  influence  with  the  diffeient  captains  going  in 
and  out  of  port  and  use  their  influence  with  them  more  or  less. 

Q.  Are  they  dependent  on  the  towage  of  these  vessels  for 
their  business  partly  or  mainly — these  tugs?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  way  they  make  their  living. 

Q.  Mainly  so  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  altogether  so. 

Q.  The  vessels  of  this  Union  Steamboat  Company?  A. 
They  give  them  that  much  patronage. 

Q.  And  in  turn  they  act  as  runners  for  this  Dry  Dock  Com~ 
pany?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Frederick  N.  Jcmen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  I  am  a  ship-builder  and 
run  vessels. 

Q.  Where  ?  A.  In  Bufi'alo  and.  Tonawanda ;  I  have  been  in 
Tonawanda  building  last. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ?  A.  More 
than  forty  years. 

Q.  You  have  seen  Buffalo  grow  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you,  in  recent  years,  experienced  any  chan'ge 
in  the  course  of  the  business  ?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  any  part  of  that  change  to  the  action  of 
railway  companies,  or  corporations  affiliated  with  railroad 
companies  ?     A.  Change  in  regard  to  ship-building  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  The  demand  for  new  vessels  has  not  been  brisk 
at  all  on  the  lakes  since  the  panic  ;  there  has  not  been  any 
demand  for  them  except  what  has  been  wanted  for  the  different 
steamboat  lines  or  railroad  lines,  as  we  call  them,  and  I  have 
not  had  any  of  that  work. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  organization  of  these  different  steam- 
boat lines,  running  in  connection  with  railway  corporations, 
had  upon  what  is  called  the  free  marine  ?  A.  I  think  it  has 
had  the  effect  to  pretty  thoroughly  wipe  it  out,  or  to  satisfy 
people  that  it  will  be  wiped  out  ;  those  owning  vessels  outside 
of  the  lines,  I  think,  have  become  pretty  well  satisfied  that  such 
will  be  the  case  before  long. 
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Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  that  free  marine 
and  its  value,  compared  with  the  tonnage  of  those  companies 
or  corporations  that  run  in  connection  with  the  three  railways, 
the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and  Erie  ?  A.  The  busi- 
ness that  these  railway  companies  compete  for  have  you  refer- 
ence to  ? 

Q.  No ;  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  ?  A.  The  whole  business 
of  the  lake  ? 

Q.  The  whole  business  of  the  lake,  from  Buffalo  and  Erie  ? 
A.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  tell ;  the  steamers  in  their  lines 
make  pretty  near  two  trips  to  a  sailing  vessel's  one,  consequently 
half  the  number  of  steamers  of  the  same  size  would  do  the 
work  of  the  whole  number  of  vessels  ;  I  should  think,  from  the 
shipments,  as  I  have  noticed  them,  that  perhaps  a  third  of  it 
was  done  by  these  steam  lines,  that  is,  these  railroad  lines  from 
Chicago  ;  there  are  no  goods  carried  from  Buffalo,  you  under- 
stand, by  sail  vessels  or  the  outside  lines ;  they  are  all  carried 
by  the  railroad  lines. 

Q.  All  the  transportation  westward  is  taken  by  the  railroad 
lines  ?  A.  AU  package  goods ;  the  coal  is  carried  by  vessels 
mostly. 

Q.  But  all  valuable  freight  is  carried  by  the  railroad  lines  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Also  all  that  which  comes  by  canal  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  the  free  marine  does  not  get 
any  of  the  canal  freight  west  bound  ?  A.  I  suppose  it  is  con- 
tracted for  by  these  companies ;  I  don't  know  of  any  other 
reason ;  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  canal  operations ;  my 
business  has  been  on  the  lakes  altogether ;  I  suppose  it  is  in 
consequence  of  contracts  being  made  in  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  bid  for  that  sort  of  business  ?  A.  Not  at  all ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  strive  to  get  it?  A.  Which  business 
have  you  reference  to  ? 

Q.  This  west  bound  package  freight  ?  A.  We  have  not  any 
established  lines  to  carry  it ;  and  we  would  have  to  carry  it  by 
sail  instead  of  carrying  it  by  steam,  and  we  do  not  look  for  it 
at  all ;  we  carry  the  coal. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  as  to  the  compara- 
tive value  and  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  free  marine  com- 
pared with  the  tonnage  and  value  of  the  marine  of  these  rail- 
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Way  coinpanies?  A.  The  comparative  talue  of  the  free 
marine  I  don't  think  is  equal  to  that  of  the  lines,  but  the 
amount  of  tonnage  is  a  good  deal  more  ;  but  the  valuation  of 
these  vessels,  outside  of  the  lines,  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  those  running  in  the  lines,  because  they  cannot  make  the 
money ;  they  may  have  cost  a  great  deal  more  money,  but  the 
value,  I  think,  is  less. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  their  value  now,  you  speak  of  their  , 
earning  capacity  ?     A.  Yes,  I  speak  of  their  capacity  for  earn- 
ing money. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the'  cost  ?  A.  I  should  think 
the  cost  was  three  times  as  much  as  the  outside;  perhaps  more. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  all  the  harbors  on  these  lakes  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  the  harbor  of  Buffalo  compare  with  other  har- 
bors around  and  about  the  lakes  ?  A.  The  harbor  of  Buffalo 
is  a  better  harbor  to  enter  in  a  gale  of  wind  than  any  of  the 
harbors,  except  it  might  be  Erie  ;  that  is,  on  Lake  Erie,  I  am 
speaking  of. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  a  normal  condition,  when  there  is  no  gale  of 
wind  ?  A.  It  is  just  as  good  as  any  of  them,  and  no  better,  when 
the  weather  is  still ;  there  is  more  water. 

Q.  How  are  the  terminal  facilities  of  Buffalo  compared  with 
others  ?     A.  They  are  better  than  any  other  place. 

Q.  Do  you  run  your  ships  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  as 
well  as  the  other  points  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  permitted  to  name  a  rate  at  which  railways  will 
carry  your  freight  that  you  fetch  here  ;  are  you  permitted  to 
name  a  rate  which  would  vary  the  local  rate  at  all  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  we  do  not  have  anything  to  do  about  fixing  the  rate  ;  we 
leave  it  to  our  agent  in  Chicago,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  he  makes  the  rates  for  our  vessels. 

Q.  You  make  no  railway  rates  at  all  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  bring  your  stuff  hei'e  that  you  carry,  whatever 
it  may  be,  it  is  compelled  to  pay  the  local  rate,  is  it  ?  A.  We 
don't  know  always  ;  for  it  is  sometimes  consigned  through  by 
rail ;  we  have  a  certain  fixed  rate  ;  then  when  it  is  consigned 
through  by  rail  we  don't  know  what  that  is. 

Q.  You  are  sometimes  chartered,  are  you,  by  "railway  cor- 
porations giving  you  the  lake  rate,  and  you  don't  know  what 
the  railroad  rate  is  ?    A.  We  don't  know  whether  it  is  railroad 
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corporatioDS  or  who  it  is  ;  our  agent  in  Chicago  may  have  an 
understanding  with  some  railroad  agent  there  to  ship  a  load 
of  grain  by  my  vessel  and  give  us  so  much  lake  freight. 

Q.  Then  do  you  deliver  it  at  the  railway  depot  ?  A.  We  de- 
liver it  wherever  the  consignee  here  directs  it  to  be  delivered ; 
whichever  elevator  he  directs  it  to  be  delivered  at,  we  take 
it  there. 

Q.  All  the  freight  you  bring  goes  to  elevators  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  bit  ?  A.  Every  bit ;  except  ore  ;  all  the  grain  ;  we 
carry  some  ore,  of  course. 

Q.  It  is  taken  to  the  elevators  and  discharged  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  elevating  charges 
and  trimming  charges  ?  A.  I  think  the  elevating  and  shovel- 
ing is  a  great  deal  more  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  How  much  more  is  the  shoveling  than  [it  ought  to  be  ? 
A.  I  think  it  is  as  much  again  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Q..  "What,  think  you,  the  shoveling  could  be  done  at  profit- 
ably ?     A.  I  think  it  could  be  done  for  $1.50  a  thousand. 

Q.  And  the  elevating  at  how  much  ?  A.  I  don't  complain  of 
what  the  vessels  pay  for  elevating  ;  it  is  only  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  they  charge  the  vessel ;  the  balance  is  charged  to  the  grain. 

Q.  The  whole  charge  is  how  much  ?  A.  A  cent  a  bushel,  I 
believe,  now. 

Q.  That  is  part  of  the  charge  then  that  is  made  in  the  freight 
bill,  is  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  is  separately  made  or  whether 
it  is  part  of  the  freight  rate  ?  A.  "We  carry  the  grain  and  pay 
for  our  own  elevating  and  shoveling ;  when  there  is  strong 
competition  and  there  is  but  little  grain  to  carry,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  vessel  room  or  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  ready  to 
take  it,  there  is  a  strong  competition,  and  sometimes  so  low 
that  we  don't  know  whether  we  are  going  to  pay  our  expenses 
or  not ;  we  then  figure  this  elevating  and  discharging,  and  see 
what  that  is  going  to  cost  us  the  first  thing ;  it  is  going  to  cost 
so  much  for  elevating  and  shoveling ;  that  is  the  charges  here  ; 
then  we  figure  up — as  near  as  we  can — how  much  our  own 
expenses  for  the  men  and  crew  will  be,  and  all  those  expenses, 
and  I  have  taken  a  load  of  grain  when  I  didn't  expect  to  make 
a  dollar,  in  hope  to  come  down  here  and  get  a  load  of  coal  up 
that  would  pay  ;  and  I  would  come  down  here,  and, perhaps  be 
in  the  same  condition — couldn't  get  a  load  of  coal  that  would 
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pay,  and  -would  go  back  there  hoping  to  get  a  load  of  grain 
that  would  pay  ;  and  so  lose  money,  and  most  always  for  the 
last  five  years  have  lost  money. 

By  the  Chaiman  : 

Q.  When  you  say  shoveling,  you  mean  what  is  generally 
called  trimming?  A.  I  don't  call  it  trimming  where  they 
shovel  to  unload  a  vessel ;  trimming  is  where  they  put  it 
into  the  boat  or  vessel  and  distribute  it  around  to  make  room 
and  give  it  an  equal  bearing  ;  we  called  it  trimming  where  they 
load  the  boats ;  it  is  spouted  in  and  it  gets  into  a  pile  under 
the  hatch — fills  up  the  hatch ;  the  trimmers  are  employed  to 
get  into  the  hold  and  distribute  it  all  around  the  vessel. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Then,  when  the  elevator  works  it  makes  a  hole  at  the 
hatch?  A.  It  makes  a  hole  at  the  hatch,  and  they  shoyel  it 
up. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Then  what  you  technically  term  trimming  is  when  it  is 
elevated  in  the  elevator  ;  when  it  is  shot  into  tbe  canal  boat 
or  in  the  train  ?  A.  That  is  what  we  call  trimming  when  it  is 
shot  into  tbe  boat  or  vessel,  and  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
vessel  and  shovel  to  the  elevator  we  call  it  shoveling  to  the  leg ; 
they  call  it  elevating  and  shoveling  ;  you  will  see  in  their  bills 
that  they  charge  to  the  vessel,  elevating  so  much,  and  shovel- 
ing so  much. 

Q.  Is  not  the  shoveling  and  the  elevating  the  same  charge 
in  amount?  A.  No,  they  are  charged  by  the  elevator,  but  they 
are  different  charges. 

Q.  I  mean  in  amount,  is  it  not  the  same  price  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
not  at  all ;  the  shoveling  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  eleva- 
ting— a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  No,  but  the  shoveling  and  the  trimming,  are  they  the 
same  price?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  they  charge  on 
canal  boats  here ;  I  believe  it  used  to  be  $1  a  thousand  for 
trimming  canal  boats. 

Q.  In  shoveling  from  the  heap  that  is  made,  it  is  $1  a  thou- 
sand ?  A.  Tes  ;  that  is  the  trimming,  that  is  the  canal  boat 
trimming. 

Q.  I  pieaii  for  instance,  whep  you  get  on  your  yessel  a  load 


at  Chicago  from  an  elevator,  you  have  to  shovel  from  the 
heap  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  pay  for  that?  A.  We  have  been  pay- 
ing $1  a  thousand ;  now  it  is  11.25. 

Q.  Then  when  you,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  elevator, 
pay  for  shoveling  to  the  hole  that  is  made  by  the  suction  of  the 
elevator,  what  do  you  then  pay?     A.  $3.50. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  labor  or  in  the  amount  of  labor 
at  all  corresponding  to  this  difference  in  charge?  A.  There  is 
a  difference  in  tlie  labor ;  it  is  more  work  to  shovel  it  to  the 
elevator  leg  than  it  is  to  trim  it  from  the  spout. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Because  you  have  to  shovel  evevj  particle  of 
grain  that  is  out  of  reach  to  the  leg  ;  but  we  have  a  good  many 
different  hatches  to  spout  it  in,  and  can  fill  the  vessel  pretty 
nearly  without  much  trimming ;  I  guess  some  vessels  don't 
trim  at  all — some  propellers  which  have  a  good  many  open- 
ings. 

Q.  Do  you  take  it  out  of  more  than  one  hatch  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  we  take  it  out  of  about  three  hatches  on  our  large  ves- 
sels ;  but  with  a  vessel  200  or  300  feet  long  it  will  not  run  to 
the  elevator  leg. 

Q.  You  say  both  charges  should  be  about  half  what  they 
are?  A.  No,  I  said  that  the  shoveling  charges  I  thought 
could  be  done  for  half  what  they  charged  now ;  the  trimming 
charges — I  don't  know  so  much  about  trimming  canal  boats ; 
they  don't  trim  any  vessels  here ;  that  is  what  I  call  trim- 
ming. 

Q.  Only  the  canal  boats  are  trimmed  ?  A.  Only  the  canal 
boats  ;  they  are  pretty  low  and  a  man  has  to  stoop  down  a 
good  deal  to  get  into  the  hold,  which  makes  it  pretty  hard 
work ;  I  presume  that  is  one  reason  why,  they  charge  pretty 
well. 

By  the  Ohaikman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  charge  is  a  reasonable  one,  or  do  you 
think  it  is  too  high — higher  than  it  need  to  be  done  for  ?  A.  I 
don't  believe  $1  a  thousand  is  too  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  ?  A.  That  is  what  they  charge  I  think 
for  trimming  here  for  canal  boats — $1  a  thousand. 

'    63 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  said  $1.25?  A.  No,  I  said  $1.25  a  thousand  in 
Chicago ;  I  don't  think  $1  a  thousand  is  extravagant. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  about  the  elevating  charges  ?  A.  I  don't  think  they 
are  extravagant;  one-eighth  of  a  cent  to  the  vessel;  the  grain 
pays  the  balance ;  the  vessel  used  to  pay  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
until  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  a  half  a  cent  sometimes. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  aggregate  charge  for  elevating,  every- 
thing that  the  elevator  gets,  whether  from  the  vessel  or  the 
cargo  ?     A.  I  think  they  make  a  pretty  big  thing  out  of  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  sufficient  price  ?  A.  I  am  not  an  owner 
of  an  elevator,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  half  the  price  ought  to 
pay  them  pretty  well. 

Q.  Do  you  o\^  any  canal  boats  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  bulb  grain  which  comes  to 
Buffalo  goes  by  canal  compared  with  what  goes  by  railway? 
A.  I  saw  a  statement  made  up,  but  I  cannot  tell  you ;  it  varies 
in  different  years;!  did  not  commit  it  to  memory  ;I  cannot  tell 
you  now  whether  it  is  80  per  cent,  of  it  that  goes  ;  I  guess 
not ;  I  guess  perhaps  about  50  or  60  per  cent ;  I  am  not  very 
well  pbsted  about  that,  but  I  have  seen  it ;  I  have  got  the 
paper  at  home,  I  guess  that  contains  it,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  Had'nt  you  at  one  time  a  very  large  amount  of  westward 
traffic?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  have  lost?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  loss  of  that  west  bound 
traffic  ?  A.  Well,  to  go  back  to  the  early  times,  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago — I  have  been  on  the  lakes  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member— I  attribute  it  to  the  building  of  railroads  ;  I  don't 
say  but  what  it  is  right  to  have  railroads ;  it  is  a  change  of 
business  ;  along  up  to  1838  and  1839,  there  was  a  very  large 
traffic  here  by  the  side-wheel  steamers ;  I  owned  steamboats 
here  myself  then  and  run  one;  we  used  to  carry  most  all  the 
passengers;  in  fact  all  the  passengers  that  were  carried  up  the 
lake  to  Chicago  and  other  places  ;  and  about  that  time,  1837  or 
1838, — I  have  forgotten  the  year — the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road and  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  let  Mr.  Eber  Ward 
have  money  to  build  a  big  passenger  steamboat  to  run  in  con- 


nection  with  those  roads  from  Bufialo  to  Detroit,  to  connect 
with  the  Michigan  Central  Road  and  take  the  passen- 
gers;  the  passengers  were 'ticketed  through  ;  that  was  a  paying 
concern ;  Mr.  Ward  went  on  and  btiilt  other  boats  ;  he  built 
quite  a  number  of  them  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money; 
pretty  soon  the  other  roads  wanted  some  boats ;  the  Mich- 
igan Southern  and  the  Northern  Indiana  road  wanted 
some  boats ;  they  built  two  or  three  boats  and 
run  them  to  Monroe  and  carried  all  the  passengers ; 
that  was  a  very  good  thing  for  them,  and  pretty 
soon  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  road  wanted  some 
boats,  and  they  built  some  large  boats  here  ;  I  built  some  of 
their  boats  myself ;  and  they  ran  their  boats  here,  and  that 
was  taking  a  great  deal  of  travel ;  and  bye  and  bye  the  Mad 
River  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  wanted  some  boats  to  run 
to  Sandusky,  and  they  got  their  boats  built ;  then  the  Michigan 
Central  wanted  some  more  boats,  and  they  built  two  or  three 
other  boats  ;  and  we  had  about  six  of  those  large  boats  leaving 
here  every  day  ;  they  carried  the  passengers  and  they  carried 
the  freight ;  all  the  bulk  freight ;  the  package  freight  that  was 
put  up  in  packages  they  put  on  their  decks  ;  it  was  no  trouble 
to  them  only  loading  and  unloading  it ;  the  consequence  was 
that  all  the  other  boats,  mine  among  the  rest,  were  run  off,  and 
we  had  to  seek  other  business  ;  we  had  to  carry  live  stock  and 
whatever  we  could  get ;  some  of  them  were  turned  into  pro- 
pellers, some  of  them  were  turned  into  sailing  vessels,  and 
some  were  sunk  and  they  went  out  of  existence ;  about  as  soon 
as  that  was  done  the  railroads  running  up  the  lake  shore  car- 
ried all  the  passengers,  and  these  big  steamboats  were  all  laid 
up  at  the  dock,  and  there  they  lay  and  rotted  ;  the  engines  were 
taken  out  and  some  were  sent  to  China,  and  some  were  sent  to 
one  place  and  some  to  another;  that  was  the  end  of  the  side- 
wheel  steamboats  ;  then  there  were  propeller  lines  came  in,  not 
by  the  railroads,  but  by  individuals  ;  there  was  the  American 
Transportation  Company  had  a  line  of  propellers  ;  I  built  the 
first  propeller  about  that  there  was  built ;  Mr.  Evans,  the  old 
gentleman,  managed  them ;  he  run  those  propellers,  and  the 
business  was  pretty  good  ;  they  paid  very  nicely  ;  and  Mr.  Dean 
Richmond  wanted  to  make  arrangements  to  ship  freight  west 
by  this  propeller  line ;  Mr.  Rufus  Palmer  was  President ;  he 
was  pretty  cranky,  pretty  stiff,  about  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
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mond  didn't  mate  a  satisfactory  arrangement  witli  him  ;  Mr. 
Richmond  sent  for  me  one  evening  to  come  down  and  meet  him 
at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  which  I  did,  and  after  talking  till  about 
12  o'clock  at  night,  I  made  a  bargain  with  him  to  build  him 
some  propellers  to  carry  his  freight. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  For  the  New  York  Central  road  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I 
built  the  propellers,  and  they  had  other  propellers  built,  and 
they  pretty  soon  ran  the  American  Transportation  Company  into 
the  ground ;  they  were  busted  up  ;  then  from  that  they  went 
on,  and  other  propellers — they  did  not  own  their  propellers 
very  long,  they  sold  them  after  a  few  years,  and  Mr.  Allen  got 
to  running  his  boats  in  that  line,  and  these  other  companies 
grew  up  about  in  the  same  way,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  propeller  business,  so  far  as  carrying  package  freight  from 
Buffalo  was  concerned,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
railroad  lines;  and  the  vessels  not.  run  by  steam,  I  think,  the 
reason  why  they  did  not  get  the  package  freight  was,  they 
were  not  so  well  fitted  for  handling  it ;  they  had  to  put  it  all 
below ;  and  the  coal  business  at  that  time  sprung  up,  and 
they  were  paying  very  good  prices  for  coal,  and  it  made  a 
business  for  them  ;  the  coal  trade  from  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and 
Erie  is  an  immense  trade,  and  we  got  from  $1  to  $2  a  ton  for 
carrying  it,  and  this  was  free  without  any  charge  to  the  vessel 
for  loading  or  unloading,  and  we  got  rid  of  it  pretty  quick,  and 
we  thought  that  was  the  best  thing  we  could  do,  and  we  were 
satisfied  to  do  it ;  now,  the  business  on  the  lakes,  the  western 
freight,  the  package  freight,  is  all  in  the  hands  of  these  railroad 
lines  ;  they  not  only  have  steamers  to  carry,  but  they  have  sail- 
vessels  which  they  tow  behind  the  steamers,  and  they  get 
steam  rates  for  that,  I  understand  ;  they  hitch  on  to  a  vessel — 
they  have,  for  instance,  a  dozen  steamers  running,  which  makes 
a  steamboat  a  day,  and  they  have  a  vessel  which  loads  with 
coal  here,  and  when  she  gets  loaded,  she  hitches  on  to  one  of 
these  steamboats,  and  is  towed  up  the  lake,  and  when  she  gets 
loaded  with  grain  at  Chicago,  she  hitches  on  behind  one  of 
the  steamboats  and  is  towed  down,  and  that  enables  them  to 
make  pretty  quick  trips,and  that  has  given  them  really  the 
cream  of  the  business ;  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
grain  the  outside  vessels,  of  course,  will  stand  just  as  good  a 
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but  when  there  is  a  limited  supply,  the  steamers  will  always 
have  the  preference. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  the  effects  of  competition  of  this  Union 
Dry  Dock  Company  in  your  business  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  has  affected  me  any  or  not ;  I  think  it  has  in  one 
way  ;  they  have  bid  for  jobs,  which,  of  course,  has  made  one 
more  party  in  competition  for  the  work ;  and  they  being  a 
strong  company,  and  plenty  of  money  to  back  up  what  they 
undertake,  it  would  rather  give  them  the  preference,  perhaps  ; 
but  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  had  any  more  work  if 
they  hadn't  built  any  ;  I  can't  say  about  that. 

Q.  Tou  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mills  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  testified  that  they  were  running  their  blacksmith 
shop,  saw  mill  and  planing  mill  for  the  general  public  ;  have 
you  had  any  experience  of  that  sort  ?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it;  I  have  had  vessels  repaired  at  their  dock — the 
Union  Dry  Dock  ;  they  did  my  blacksmithing  work  there  ;  it 
is  very  important  to  have  a  blacksmith  shop  connected  with  a 
dry  dock  ;  you  could  hardly  get  along  without  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  that  they  were  using  their 
blacksmith  shop  for  doing  miscellaneous  jobs  disconnected  from 
work  on  vessels?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that ; 
I  don't  go  up  there  only  once  in  a  long  time. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  planing  mill  or  saw  mill?  A.  I 
have  known  them  to  offer  to  saw  for  other  parties. 

Q.  And  do  it  at  a  price  ?     A.  I  never  heard  a  price  named. 

Q.  I  mean  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  business  ?  A.  Oh,  yes ;  as 
a  matter  of  business. 

Q.  Tou  mean  to  bid  for  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  sawing  for 
other  ship  builders. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  their  offering  to  plane  for  other  parties  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  existence  of  the  lake  fleet  is 
dependent  upon  the  canal?     A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  If  the  canal  were  wiped  out  that  would  be  wiped  out 
with  it  ?  A.  I  think  it  would ;  I  think  that  if  the  canal  were 
to  be  wiped  out  the  whole  of  the  business  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  railroads ;  perhaps  the  whole  coal  and  iron  ore 
business  and  lumber  business ;  I  presume  it  would  all  be  in 
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the  hands  of  the  railroads,  because  there  would  be  bo  other 
means  of  transporting  it  east  except  by  the  Canada  canals,  and 
that  would  take  a  portion  of  course. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  entrance  of  the  Welland  Canal  from 
Buffalo  ?  A.  About  thirty  miles  ;  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
miles. 

The  Chaieman  (to  Mr.  Bullard). — Do  you  know  what  work 
this  Dry  Dock  Company  does  for  the  outside  public  ? 

Mr.  BuLLAKD — It  is  most  inconsiderable,  and  is  done  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation ;  it  is  a  false  coloring  throughout. 

Mr.  Shipman — Mr.  Jones  don't  know  it  is  a  false  coloring. 

Mr.  BuLLAED — I  don't  impute  anything  to  Mr.  Jones ;  I 
think  it  has  done  work  for  this  very  man  who  was  here  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Tou  are  speaking  of  this  powerful  corporation,  this  Union 
Dry  Dock  Company ;  when  you  speak  of  its  power,  do  you  speak 
of  it  simply  as  a  Dry  Dock  Company  or  as  the  Erie  Railway 
Company  being  behind  it  ?  A.  As  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany being  behind  it;  I  supposed  they  were  backed  up  by  the 
railway. 

Q.  Would  that  fact  in  itself  give  them  an  unfair  or  undue 
advantage  over  their  competitors  in  the  same  business  ?  A.  I 
think  it  would. 

Q.  Explain  to  this  Committee,  please,  why  it  would  do  so  ? 
A.  It  enables  them  to  take  a  contract  for  doing  work  at  a  lower 
rate ;  even  if  they  don't  make  a  dollar  out  of  it  in  doing  the  work, 
they  may  look  ahead  for  some  business  that  they  can  get  after- 
wards ;  a  man  owing  his  own  property  has  to  look  out  and 
make  each  job  pay  for  itself ;  I  should  do  so  ;  I  think  they 
have  taken  contracts  that  they  have  lost  considerable  money 
at,  but  every  one  is  liable  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  think  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany that  is  an  inappreciable  amount  that  they  lose  in  that  re- 
spect?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  an  individual  it  might  ruin  him  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  The  rate  of  canal  transportation  varies  throughout  the 
season,  does  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Does  that  variation  correspond  with  variations  ia  the  rate 
of  transportations  over  the  railroads  running  parallel  with  the 
canal  ?     A.  No,  I  cannot  say  about  that. 

Q.  Upon  what  are  those  fluctuations  dependent  ?  A.  De- 
pendent upon  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Are  those  the  main  consideratioas  that  determine  the 
rate,  whether  it  be  high  or  low  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  the  principal  determining  causes  ?  A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  cost  of  transportation  but  of 
the  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shipman — Mr.  Chairman,  here  are  two  tables  showing 
the  whole  fluctuation  in  1878,  during  all  the  months  of  the 
year,  on  both  the  railways  and  the  canal  (producing  tables). 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  "What  effect  does  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  transporta- 
tion between  Chicago  and  New  York  have  upon  the  value  of 
grain  ?  A.  I  think  when  the  rate  on  the  canal  goes  up,  the 
price  in  Chicago  generally  drops  ;  when  canal  freights  go  up 
as  a  general  thing,  lake  freights  are  rather  depressed  in 
Chicago ;  they  drop,  if  anything ;  it  depends,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  upon  the  demand  ;  if  there  is  a  brisk  demand  from 
abroad  the  price  of  grain  will  go  up  and  the  price  of  freights 
will  go  up  because  people  are  eager  to  get  it  forward ;  they 
are  not  so  particular,  not  so  close  as  they  are  when  there  is 
not  much  demand  ;  if  there  is  an  excess  of  tonnage  to  carry  the 
grain  there  is  a  great  competition  of  course  among  the  vessels, 
and  they  will  carry  it  for  almost  nothing,  and  the  canal  boats 
will  do  the  same,  and  they  will  get  almost  as  much  for  their 
grain  in  Chicago  then  as  they  can  sell  it  lor  in  New  York. 

Q.  All  other  things  being  equal,  in  the  absence  of  a  brisk 
demand,  as  you  say,  the  reduction  of  rates  enures  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Chicago  merchant  or  western  producer  ?  A.  In  the  end 
to  the  western  producer  I  think,  and  those  that  happen  to  hold 
gi'ain,  of  course  it  is  to  their  advantage  then — those  that  hap- 
pen to  be  the  holders  of  grain. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  does  the  toll  upon  the  canal  have 
to  do  with  these  fluctuating  rates  throughout  the  season  ;  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  does  that  affect  the  rate  of  transportation 
pot  the  cost,  but  the  rate  ?    A.  I  tbijak  that  is  the  first  thing 
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figured  on  ;  we  want  so  mucli  above  the  toll ;  they  calculate  the 
toll  is  so  much  ;  I  think  it  has  all  to  do  with  it ;  if  the  toll  is 
so  much  we  can  carry  it  for  so  much,  because  our  expenses 
outside  of  the  toll — we  can  tell  about  what  they  are. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  thing  a  boatman  considers  in  deter- 
mining what  he  can  afford  to  carry  it  for  ?  A.  I  presume  it  is ; 
the  first  thing  that  we  consider  on  the  vessel  is,  how  much  it 
costs  to  shovel  and  elevate. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  thing  a  business  man  ought  to  consider, 
what  he  can  afford  to  carry  it  for  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  was  determining  the  minimum  cost  at  which  he 
could  afford  to  carry  it  that  would  be  an  element  of  consider- 
ation?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  seems  the  rate  this  year  has  increased  five  cents  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  season  to  the  prusenttime  with  the  tolls  the 
same  ?  A.  That  is  not  at  all  strange  ;  they  have  been  running 
their  boats  for  nothing  for  a  few  years  past  and  now  they  are 
making  a  little  money. 

Q.  The  toll  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  increase  ?  A.  Cer- 
tainly not ;  it  was  the  demand  that  had  something  to  do  with 
the  increiise ;  they  won't  say,  "  we  won't  charge  only  so 
much ;"  they  say,  "  we  will  get  all  we  can  for  our  canal  boats  ; 
we  have  been  running  for  nothing  two  or  three  years,  and  now 
if  we  can  make  a  little,  something,  we  are  going  to  do  it." 

Q.  They  will  always  do  that  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Have  not  the  increased  rates  on  the  canal  been  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  due  also  to  the  deficiency  in  the  canal 
tonnage  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  think  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
canal  tonnage ;  I  think  it  is  because  the  railroads  have  not 
come  into  so  strong  a  competition  for  the  last  month  or 
two. 

Q.  Have  canal  boats  been  replaced  within  the  last  five  years 
as  they  have  been  worn  out  and  disappeared  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  they  have  quite  as  fast,  although  there  has  been  quite  a 
good  many  built,  and  I  don't  see  any  lack  of  canal  tonnage ; 
perhaps  there  may  be  at  times  ;  there  would  be  likely  to  be  at 
times. 

Q.  Do  you  think  canal  tonnage  has  increased  in  proportion 
at  all  to  the  increase  of  railroad  tonnage  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't 
think  it  has. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  canal  tonnage  has  absolutely  increased 
within  the  last  five  years  ;  that  to-day  there  is  as  much  canal 
tonnage  as  there  was  five  years  ago  ?  A.  On  east  bound 
freight  ? 

Q.  No  ;  I  mean  tonnage  capacity  of  vessels  ?  A.  Total 
capacity  of  boats  ? 

Q.  Is  there  to  day,  in  your  opinion,  as  large  a  canal  fleet  as 
as  there  was  five  years  ago  ?  A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  am  not 
posted  in  canal  boats  so  well  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  ; 
I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  should  say  perhaps  not  quite  as  large,  but 
I  am  not  very  well  prepared  to  tell  you. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  quite  as  large,  the  canal  equipment  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  iucreased  production  of  the  country  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  if  it  is  not  so  large  ;  it  may  be  larger  ;  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  or  not. 

Q.  You  say  they  have  been  doing  for  years  a  business  at 
about  what  it  cost  them  ;  then  they  could  not  make  any  sur- 
plus by  which  they  could  renew  their  canal  boat  after  it  was 
worn  out,  could  they  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  they  could  not. 

Q.  Was  that  due  to  the  railway  through  rates  ?  A.  I  think  it 
was  partly  due  to  that,  and  perhaps  mainly  due  to  that; 
when  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  opened  to  Chicago, 
I  think,  was  the  time  that  this  system  of  carrying  freight  for 
nothing  was  inaugurated ;  there  seemed  to  be  strong  competi- 
tion between  the  different  railroad  lines,  and  they  would,  of 
course,  get  the  preference,  and  vessel  men  had  to  carry  for 
less  than  they  did,  and  consequently  they  were  carrying  for 
nothing,  almost ;  sometimes  we  could  not  get  freight  that 
would  pay,  and  we  would  lay  up  our  vessels ;  we  attributed 
it  to  the  strong  competition  of  the  railroad  lines. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  build  any  now  in  Buffalo  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  have  removed  your  yard  to  Tonawanda  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  When  did  you  remove  it  ?     A.  I  went  there  in  1866. 

Q.  Do  you  build  iron  vessels  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  these  large  lake  propellers,  that  are  now  running,  and 
that  have  been   built  in   the  last  two  or  three  3  ears,  of  iron ; 
those  that  were   built  at  Cleveland,  are  those  iron  or  wood  ? 
A.  Wood. 
6i 
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Q.  Are  there  any  iron  vessels  running  on  the  lake  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they  built  ?     A.  Built  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Who  built  them?  A.  Craig  &  Gibson  built,  I  guess,  all 
of  them — all  but  one ;  no ;  Mr.  Bell  built  two  or  three. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  leave  Buffalo,  and  go  to  Tonawanda  ? 
A.  I  thought  I  could  get  timber  there  cheaper  than  I  could 
here,  and  perhaps  make  more  money  in  building  vessels,  and 
I  did  not  like  the  way  the  men  were  conducting  themselves 
here — the  laborers  ;  they  had  a  strong  Union,  which  made  it 
pretty  diflScult  to  build  vessels  with  them. 

Q.  That  had  a  decided  influence  in  driving  ship  building 
away  from  Buffalo,  didn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  only  to  Tonawanda,  but  to  Cleveland  and  other 
places  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  but  sailing  vessels  now  ?  A.  I  have  an 
interest  in  some  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ?     A.  Two. 

Q.  And  how  many  sailing  vessels?  A.  They  are  sailing  ves- 
sels. 

Q.  I  thought  that  you  said  you  had  some  interest  in  steam 
vessels  ?     A.  No ;  not  any  in  steam  vessels. 

Q.  The  tendency  is  on  the  .lake,  I  suppose,  for  steam  to 
supersede  sailing  vessels  ?     A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  will  ultimately  wipe  out  the  sailing  vessels  ?  A. 
I  think  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  is  any 
detriment  to  Buffalo,  do  you  ?  A.  No.  sir  ;  I  think  it  is  a  help 
to  it. 

Q.  You  think  they  may  have  lost  some  money  on  contracts; 
what  makes  you  think  so  ?  A.  I  know  pretty  near  what  it  is 
worth  to  do  a  job  myself. 

Q.  They  have  uncommon  facilities,  haven't  they?  A.  They 
have  equal  facilities  to  the  others  ;  not  any  better,  I  guess ; 
about  the  same  thing. 

Q.  What  particular  contracts  do  you  think  they  lost  money 
on  ?    A.  I  can  name  one  that  I  think  they  lost  money  on. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  I  think  they  lost  money  repairing 
the  barge  Buisell. 

'  Q.  Contracts  for  repairs  are  mdde  ahead,  are  they  not  ?     A. 
Sometimes. 
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Q.  When  you  do  ttat  it  is  a  little  uncertain,  isn't  it  ?  A. 
Tes,  sir ;  a  little  uncertain. 

Q.  You  are  liable  to  be  bitten  in  the  end  ?     A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Sometimes  it  turns  out  better  than  you  expected  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  very  true. 

Q.  You  have  sailing  vessels  as  well  as  steamers  that  run 
here  that  are  unconnected  with  the  roads  ;  they  go  on  Change 
the  same  as  the  others  at  Chicago  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  bid  just  the  same  for  freight  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  agent  oiit  there  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  exercises  his  own  discretion  to  bid  for 
freights ;  you  said  that  you  paid  one  dollar  for  trimming  at 
Chicago,  and  had  paid  as  high  lately  as  $1.25?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  gets 
their  trimming  done  there  for  fifty  cents?  A.  I  did  not  know 
what  they  got  it  done  for ;  I  think  there  are  propellers  that 
don't  trim  at  all. 

Mr.  Bdllaed  —That  accounts  for  it,  Mr.  Jones  ;  superior  ar- 
rangements. 

The  Witness — I  presume  that  is  so  ;  they  have  got  more 
openings  to  spout  their  grain  into. 

Mr.  BuiiLABD— Holes  all  over  the  deck. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Previous  to  1874  there  was  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  built 
here  expressly  for  the  iron  trade  on  the  lake  to  run  to  Buffalo 
with  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  ?  A.  Not  so  much  to  Buffalo  as 
there  was  to  Cleveland. 

Q.  But  a  good  many  came  here,  didn't  they  ?  A.  Not  a 
very  great  many  not  compared  to  the  number  that  go6s  to 
Cleveland  ;  there  were  some  that  came  here. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  heavy  point  for  iron  shipments — Cleve- 
land ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  Cleveland  is. 

Q.  There  was  a  very  large  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  panic  came,  and]  the  iron  trade  was,  for  the 
time  being,  absolutely  annihilated,  these  vessels  were  all 
turned  into  the  grain  business  ?  A.  They  all  went  into  the 
grain  business. 

Q.  And  that  has  depressed  the  shipping  on  the  lakes  enor- 
mously ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has. 
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Q.  That  operated  more  extensively  to  injure  the  shipping — 
the  loss  of  that  iron  trade — and  turn  these  vessels  into  carry- 
ing grain  than  all  other  causes  combined  ?  A.  I  think  that 
affected  the  price  of  carrying  very  much. 

Q.  It  affected  it  more  than  all  other  causes  combined  ?  A. 
I  think  likely  it  did. 

Q.  The  tolls  on  the  canal  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  don't 
they  ?    A.  The  charges,  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes  ;  I  mean  the  charges  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  competition  is  great  and  the  amount  to  be  car- 
ried is  small,  then  I  suppose  the  toll  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  fixing  the  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  the  canal  boatman  must  get  enough,  at  least,  to 
pay  his  toll  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  competition  is  not  great,  when  the  competition 
is  for  the  boat  by  the  shippers,  and  not  the  boat  to  get  the 
grain,  then  the  canal  toll  does  not  play  an  appreciable  part? 
A.  It  is  not  of  much  account ;  no,  sir ;  it  does  not  amount  to 
so  much  then. 

Q.  And  if  the  toll  was  taken  off  at  that  time  it  would  enure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  caual  boatman,  and  not  to  the  benefit 
of  the  shipper  ?  A.  It  would  depend  on  the  demand ;  the 
canal  boatman  would  get  all  he  could  ;  if  there  was  no  toll  he 
would  get  9j  cents  if  he  could. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  canal  rates  are  occasionally  as  high 
or  higher  than  the  railroad  rates  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard 
they  were. 

Q.  They  are  higher  to-day,  aren't  they?  A.  I  think  they 
are. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  the  canal  rate  to-day  ?  A.  I  believe  it  is  9  cents 
or9i 

Q.  Nine  and  a  quarter  cents  a  hundred  ?     A.  A  bushel. 

Q.  Sixty  pounds  ?     A.  Sixty  pounds. 

Mr.  Stebne — Mr.  Goodman,  what  is  the  railroad  rate  per 
bushel  on  grain  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Goodman — Nine  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Shipman — What  is  the  canal  ? 

The  Witness— The  canal  is  9^  cents,  I  understand — was  yes- 
terday. 


By  the  OhairMan  : 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  this  company  that  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Mr.  Allen's  company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  ?  A.  Western  Transportation 
Company. 

Q.  Do  they  own  any  canal  boats  at  this  present  time?  A.  I 
don't  think  they  do ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  they  prior  to  their  alliance  or  relations  with  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  had  a  line  of  canal 
boats. 

Q.  The  effect  of  that  alliance  has  been  to  transfer  their 
business  from  the  canal  to  the  railroad  ?  A.  I  think  it  has; 
they  have  no  ctinal  boats  now,  and  they  had  at  one  time. 

By  Mr.  Gltjck  : 

Q.  You  say  they  had  a  large  line  of  canal  boats  before  they 
became  connected  with  the  railroad  ?  A.  The  Western  Trans- 
portation Company  had  a  line  of  canal  boats  when  their  for- 
mer president,  Mr.  Bryant,  was  engaged  in  the  business ;  then 
they  had  a  line  of  canal  boats. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ?     A.  I  don't  remember  what  year. 

Q.  About  when;  how  long  ago  ;  twenty  years  ago?  A.  I 
should  think  fifteen  years  ago  ;  I  may  not  be  right  at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  sell  out  this  line  of  canal  boats  when  they 
formed  a  connection  with  the  railroad  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  sold  them  or  gave  them  away. 

Q.  Did  they  have  them  when  they  formed  the^connection  ? 
A.  I  can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  two  canal  boats  at  the 
time  they  formed  the  connection  with  the  railroad  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  they  had  any  when  they  formed  the  connec- 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  had  two  when  they  formed  the 
connection?  A.  I  told  you  I  didn't  know  whether  they  had 
any  when  they  formed  the  connection. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  that  the  alliance  with  the  railroads 
tended  to  break  up  their  having  a  line  of  canal  boats,  do  you? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  didn't  have  any  at  the  time,  I  would  like 
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io  have  you  explain  your  answer  ?  A.  I  don't  know  but  they 
did  have  them  at  the  time. 

Q.  As  you  don't  know  anything  about  it  then  at  the  time 
they  formed  the  connection  with  the'railroad,  you  don't  know 
whether  they  had  any  boats  or  not  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not 
sure. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  say  that  by  getting  into  connection 
with  the  railtoad  they  gave  up  the  canal  business  ?  A.  Be- 
cause I  thiuk  they  had  some,  but  I  don't  know ;  that  is  the 
reason. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  connection  with  the  railroad, 
you  speak  of  the  first  connection  that  they  had  with  the  Erie 
railroad,  not  the  connection  that  they  now  haie  with  the  Cen- 
tral, I  suppose  ?     A.  The  Western  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  years  they  were  that 
they  had  these  connection. 

Q.  It  was  fifteen  years  ago,  you  said  ?  A.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  was  ;  I  say  I  think  it  was  ;  I  am  not  positive  at  all  about 
the  years  ago. 

Q.  It  was  over  ten  years  ago  ?     A.  You  say  it  was. 

Q.  I  say,  was  it ;  that  is  the  way  I  put  my  question  merely  ? 
A.  I  don't  say  that  it  was  ;  I  don't  know.  < 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  your  answer  when  you 
say  you  don't  know  whether  they  had  a  single  canal  boat  when 
they  went  into  a  connection  with  the  railroad,  why  their  going 
into  connection  with  the  railroad  made  them  go  out  of  the 
canal  business?  A.  I  answer  just  as  I  said  before ;  I  think  it 
had  an  influence,  but  I  don't  know  positively  either  way. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  why  you  think  it  had  an 
influence  ?  A.  Because  I  think  that  they  were  required  to 
give  up  their  canal  interests  when  they  took  hold  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

Q.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  remark  ?  A.  Well,  I  can't 
tell  you  what. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  why  you  think  so  ?  A.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  their  uniting  with 
the  railroads,  that  they  should  necessarily  leave  the  canal 
business,  but  still  this  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  you  know  that  Allen's  line,  at 
present,  ships  a  large  amount  of  grain  over  the  canals  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  sir  ;  they  may. 
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Q.  If  they  do  ship  a  large  amount  of  grain  over  the  canals 
now,  you  ■would  not  think  that  the  natural  tendency  of  having 
connection  with  the  railroads  would  be  to  have  them  go  out  of 
the  canal  business?     A.  I  should;  yes. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  Because,  when  there  is  more  grain  than  the 
railroads  can  carry,  they  have  got  to  send  it  by  canal. 

Q.  How  often  does  it  occur  that  there  is  more  grain  shipped 
here  than  the  railroads  can  carry  ?  A.  Very  often ;  some- 
times there  is  a  million  bushels  comes  in  in  one  night. 

Q.  How  many  times  has  that  occurred  during  the  present 
season  ?  A.  Perhaps  two  or  three  times ;  may  be  not  but 
once. 

Q.  Do  you  ki^ow  of  three  times  when  it  certainly  has  occur- 
red during  the  present  season  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  twice  that  it  has  occurred  during  the 
present  season  ?  A.  I  know  of  once,  and  I  think  two  or  three 
times,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Q.  That  was  a  pretty  serious  charge  that  was  made,  and  I 
desire  to  ascertain  the  basis  upon  which  the  charge  was  made  ? 
A.  I  think  it  has  occurred  three  times,  but  I  may  be  mistaken 
about  that. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  And  the  opinion  that  you  gave  is  the  result  of  your  busi- 
ness experience  for  many  years  here  in  Buffalo?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Have  the  railways  any  facilities  whatever,  to  compare 
with  the  necessities  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  grain  that 
comes  here  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Q.  They  could  not  do  it  all,  take  the  season  through  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  to  go  by  canal,  hasn't  it,  part  of  it?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  at  all  times  here  a  larger  amount  of 
grain  to  go  eastward  than  the  railroads  can  carry?  A.  I 
think  so. 

By  Mr.  Glttck  : 

Q.  What  you  mean  is,  that  with  the  present  amount  of  cars, 
that  they  have  here,  they  could  not  do  the  business  that  comes 
into  this  port  ?     A.  I  don't  think  they  could. 
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Q.  You  think  it  is  entirely  possible  that  they  could  increase 
their  facilities,  don't  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  railroads'  facilities  could  be  so  in- 
creased that  they  could  ship  the  grain  that  comes  in  here  ?  A. 
I  don't  believe  they  could  over  the  present  number  of  tracks. 

Q.  Not  over  the  four  tracks  of  the  Central,  and  the  Erie  and 
the  other  roads  ?  A.  I  don't  think  they  could — and  all  other 
property. 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  grain  ?  A.  To  the  exclusion  of 
other  property  ;  they  may,  perhaps ;  but  taking  all  other  prop- 
erty, I  mean — cattle  and  everything  else. 

Q.  You  don't  think,  however  much  the  railroads  should  in- 
crease their  facilities,  they  could  ship  the  amount  of  grain  that 
is  brought  into  this  port?  A.  Not  with  the  other  property 
that  goes,  I  think. 

Frank  Pereiv,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ;  A.  I  am  a  lake  man  ;  that  is, 
a  vessel  owner. 

Q.  A  vessel  owner  on  the  lake  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  j'!  have  a  good 
many  branches  now ;  a  little  of  everything  ;  but  principally 
vessel  owner. 

Q.  Have  you  any  canal  boats  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  steamers  ?  A.  I  used  to  own  steamers; 
I  was  driven  out. 

Q.  By  the  action  of  these  railway  corporations?  A.  I 
worked  with  the  railway  corporations  years  ago,  and  as  they 
built,  I  went  out  and  sailed — as  they  w^ent  into  the  business  of 
steam  I  went  into  sail-vessels. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  run  in  competition  with  them  ?  A.  Well, 
they  kept  building,  and  they  got  so  they  controlled  the 
freight ;  therefore  I  would  go  to  a  port  and  lay  still  while 
they  would  be  getting  freight  that  came  from  one  road  to  an- 
other, and  they  were  a  line  between  the  two  railroads ;  there- 
fore I  could  not  get  the  dispatch  that  they  would  get,  and 
therefore,  I  went  out  of  steam  into  sail-vessels-;-to  my  sorrow. 

Q.  Did  you  make  bids  when  you  had  steam-vessels,  for  the 
same  business  that  these  railway  corporations  did  ?  A.  I 
would  make  bids,  but  theji  the  freight  was  controlled ;  I  could 
not  get  it, 
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Q.  Tou  could  not  get  it  oven  at  the  same  rate  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  even  at  the  same  rates  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  and  Buffalo,  you  cannot  get  the  business  ?  A. 
"Well,  for  instance,  the  north-west  will  contract  a  lot  of  freight 
to  New  York  ;  we  will  say  it  will  come  from  the  Wabash  or  one 
of  the  western'roads,  to  what  we  call  a  water  terminus  ;  then 
it  comes  by  their  line  over  the  water,  and  then  is  put  on  an- 
other railroad,  and  goes  to  its  destination ;  therefore  I  could 
not  wedge  in  there. 

Q.  Are  your  vessels  afforded  the  same  facilities  at  the  rail- 
road docks  here  as  the  vessels  of  those  corporations  that  run 
in  connection  with  them?  A.  No,  sir;  the  elevators — what 
they  call  the  railroad  elevators — if  they  have  a  propeller  com- 
ing in,  I  have  to  wait  until  that  propeller  is  taken  care  of,  and 
then  I  will  come  in  next. 

Q.  You  are  postponed?  A.  I  am  postponed  at  the  elevators, 
I  am  adjourned  for  a  little  while. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  such  adjournments  from  time  to 
time?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  been  hauled  from  an  elevator  to  let 
a  propeller  in. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  railway  docks  ?  A.  We  do  not  come 
to  the  railway  docks  because  we  have  no  freight  for  them ; 
these  are  the  elevators  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  From  these  elevators  the  canal  boats  are  laden,  aren't 
they  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Also  the  bulk  freight  that  comes  forward — the  bulk 
freight  in  cars  V  A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  bulk  freight  is  taken  out  of 
the  vessel  into  the  elevator,  and  then  spouted  into  cars  ;  some- 
times into  canal  boatp,and  sometimes  it  is  left  in  the  house  until 
the  shipper  sees  fit  to  send  for  it. 

Q.  From  your  experience  as  a  ship  owner,  which  has  lasted 
now  for  how  many  years A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Are  you  enabled  to  tell  this  Committee  whether  or  not 
this  business  of  owning  steamboats  or  propellers  on  the  lakes 
on  the  part  of  these  railway  corporations  affects,  injariously, 
the  free  marine  ?     A.  It  does. 

Q.  Could  tne  free  marine  do  the  business ;  are  they 
adapted  to  it  ?  A.  When  there  is  a  surplus  as  there  is  this  fall^ 
with  a  great  demand  abroad— we  have  a  surplus  ;  we  have  a 
large  crop — then  we  can  get  some  of  it,  but  when  it  is  scarce, 
they  will  take  it  at  any  price,  and  we  have  either  got  to  com- 
05 
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pete  witli  them  or  lie  alongside  the  docks  and  rot,  but  they 
will  keep  a  going. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  agoing  at  paying  rates?  A.  When  they 
take  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  at  4J  cents  a  bushel, 
which  is  $1.50  a  ton,  clear  to  New  York,  I  say  there  is  no 
living  craft  in  the  world  that  will  make  a  dollar,  but  they  will 
lose  a  heap  of  money ;  they  have  done  it  no  longer  ago  than 
last  spring — 7J  cents  a  hundred,  or  $1.50  a  ton. 

Q.  You  have  known  7J  cents  a  hundred  to  be  the  rate  ?  A. 
So  reported  by  my  agent ;  ten  cents  was  the  current  rate  last 
spring  ;  7^  cents  was  the  open  rate  to  New  York  by  lake  and 
rail ;  that  is  4^  cents  a  bushel,  $1.50  a  ton ;  I  have  got  no  vessel, 
and  no  canal  boats  that  can  compete  with  that,  because  it  is  a 
heap  of  money  lost. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  lake  rate  when  the  rate  was  71  cents 
a  hundred?  A.  I  don't  know  what  their  proportion  would  be; 
I  could  not  take  it ;  4^  cents  would  not  even  pay  the  canal, 
let  alone  me  ;  but  they  would  take  it,  and  I  would  lie  still. 

Q.  If  the  lake  rate  was  then  3^  cents  a  hundred  they  could 
still  live,  could  they  ?     A.  That  would  be  about  1|  cents. 

Q.  Suppose  of  the  7^  cents  they  would  give  the  railways  45 
per  cent,  of  that  whole  rate,  could  the  steamboat  companies 
then  live  ?     A.  They  could  not  make  any  money. 

Q.  But  they  could  live  ?  A.  Any  man  will  live  on  some- 
thing, but  they  would  lose  money,  because  you  take  your 
trimming  and  your  shoveling,  and  your  elevation,  and  you  can 
judge  for  your  self  they  would  not  have  a  cent  left ;  a  cent  for 
forty  thousand  bushels  would  give  them  $400,  to  run  a  steamboat 
from  here  to  Chicago  and  back  ;  it  can't  be  done  for  that. 

Q.  You  could  not  carry  for  those  rates  ;  how  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that  they  can  ?  A.  Once,  when  I  run  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railroads,  I  was  told,  "  Never  mind  the  lake  rate, 
we  want  freight ;"  they  gave  me  so  much  a  month,  and  they 
didn't  care  whether  the  lake  made  anything  or  not ;  tbey 
wanted  stuff  for  the  road  ;  this  may  be  the  same  process,  but 
I  don't  know ;  that  is  behind  the  curtain. 

Q.  That  makes  it  impossible,  you  say,  for  the  free  marine 
to  compete  ?  A.  They  cannot  compete  with  any  such  thing 
as  that ;  up  to  three  months  ago  I  would  have  given  a  man 
$300  to  pay  my  shrinkage  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  How  wide  apart  are  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  ?  A.  Ninety 
miles. 
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Q.  How  much  of  a  difference  in  the  freight  rate  betweeii 
those  two  points  would  divert  the  business  from  one  to  the 
other  ?  A.  You  mean  from  Milwaukee  here,  or  Chicago  here  ; 
Milwaukee,  as  a  general  thing,  pays  a  trifle  more  in  the  fall. 

Q.  How  much  more  ?  A.  From  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a 
cent,  because  they  don't  get  so  mueb  tonnage  there  ;  they  go 
direct  for  Chicago ;  then  Milwaukee,  when  they  want  any  ves- 
sels, have  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  the  vessels,  being  in  Chicago, 
prefer  to  load  there,  unless  they  can  get  a  little  more. 

Q.  That  gives  Chicago  the  advantage  ?  A.  Chicago  has  the 
advantage  there. 

Q.  Because  they  handle  more  grain  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  bigger 
tonnage  goes  there  ;  there  is  a  bigger  country  behind  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  because  Chicago  is  nearer  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  Mil- 
waukee is  nearer. 

Q.  But  the  mileage  is  disregarded,  isn't  it  ?  A.  Disre- 
garded. 

Q.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  that  is  handled 
at  Chicago,  as  against  Milwaukee  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  busi- 
ness done. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  its  business  overcomes  the  mileage  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  only  overcomes  the  mileage,  but  turns  the  scale  in 
favor  of  Chicago  ?     A.  In  favor  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Now  suppose  that  all  the  railways  and  all  the  steamboat 
companies  make  an  arbitrary  distinction  between  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  in  faver  of  Milwaukee,  two  cents  a  hundred,  dis- 
regarding Chicago's  bulk  of  tonnage,  would  ^that  divert  the 
traffic  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  ?     A.  It  would. 

Q.  Wholly?  A.  Provided  that  they  could  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  railroad  to  fetch  it  to  Milwaukee  at  a  less 
price  than  they  could  to  Chicago,  so  as  to  leave  the  difference 
in  favor  of  Milwaukee,  a  quarter  of  a  cent  would  take  it  to 
Milwaukee. 

Q.  Two  cents  would  destroy  the  business  of  Chicago  ?  A. 
Fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat ;  you  can  figure  up  how  much 
money  it  is. 

Q.  Does  Chicago  get  the  advantage  of  other  ports  that  are 
nearer  by  reason  of  its  bulk  of  tonnage  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  Chicago 
is  the  main  seat  of  this  trade ;  Chicago  is  recognized  the 
capital  there,  and  the  stuff  goes  there ;  a  good  deal  goes  to 
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Milwaukee,  but  the  otber  ports  are  small,  way  ports  tliat  ard 
controlled  by  Chicago,  and  vessels  in  Chicago  will  not  go  any- 
where else  to  load,  unless  they  get  a  little  extra  ;  for  illustration, 
a  vessel  is  here  ;  Erie  is  100  miles  closer  to  Chicago  than  here  ; 
we  have  to  pay  ten  cents  more  to  go  from  Erie  than  we  do  here ; 
fifteen  cents  a  ton  on  coal ;  because  they  have  to  leave  here  and 
go  to  Erie  and  land,  and  when  they  leave  here  they  don't  want  to 
stop  ;  if  you  mate  them  stop  you  have  got  to  pay  them  extra. 

Q.  As  to  the  lake  traffic,  both  the  railways  and  the  vessel 
owners  recognize  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  traffic  is  of  so  much 
importance  ;  the  amount  or  volume  of  the  business  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  it  overcomes  the  proximity  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  you  think  ?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Because  you  find  a  market  there  for  goods  that  you 
take?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  plenty  of  freight  back ;  and  for  the  certainty  of 
freight,  you  are  willing  to  give  some  advantage  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  freight  rate  goes  up  on  the  lakes  or  the  rail, 
does  the  price  of  the  products  at  western  points  go  down, 
other  things  being  equal  ?  A.  Everything  being  equal,  the 
freights  lower  the  grain  ;  we  will  say,  for  instance,  that  wheat 
in  New  York  is  $1,10  ;  if  you  get  it  to  New  York  from  Chicago 
for  10  cents,  that  is  one  dollar  in  Chicago,  sometimes,  $1.02  ; 
they  keep  a  margin  against  you ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
expense  of  getting  it  to  New  York. 

Q.  Wheat,  fl.lO  in  New  York ;  the  rate  ten  cents  to  New 
York  ;  it  is  one  dollar  in  Chicago  ?    A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  The  rate  goes  up  to  twenty  cents?     A.  Then  it  is  90 
cents  at  Chicago;  sometimes  there  is  a  little  margin;  if  Chi- 
cago believes  in  the  profit  a  little  better  than  New  York  does 
they  will  hold  it  a  little  above,  and  force  New  York  up. 

Q.  That  is  an  incidental  speculation?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  may  be  the  other  way,  too  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  may  be  held  a  little  above,  in  New  York,  because 
there  may  be  a  corner  or  speculation  in  New  York  ?  A.  Yes 
sir. 

Q.  That  equalizes  itself  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  observed  this  how  long?  A.  Twenty-five  years 
I  have  been  in  business. 

Q.  Take  your  illustration  :  the  freight  rate  goes  up  to  twenty 
cents ;  you  say  the  man  in  Chicago  takes  90  cents  for  his  product 
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instead  of  one  dollar  ?    A.  Yes,  sir"];   he  pays  tlie  farmer  so 
much  less. 

Q.  The  price  of  cereals  is  governed  by  Europe  ?  A.  By  the 
demand  abroad. 

Q.  That  has  been  so  ever  siuce  we  have  had  a  large  export- 
ing business  ?  A.  Tes,  sir  ;  it  has  been  so  ever  since  I  have 
known  it ;  Europe  generally  imports  about  ninety  million  ;  we 
have  furnished  about  thirty  million  ;  Russia  used  to  furnish 
about  thirty,  and  then  the  other  countries  used  to  furnish  the 
difference. 

Q.  They  drew  about  one-third  of  their  supply  from  this 
country  ?  A.  Tes,  sir  ;  last  season  they  did  more ;  they  had 
trouble  in  Europe. 

Q.  But  the  supply,  as  a  general  rule,  is  about  one-third  ? 
A.  About  one-third  from  here.j 

Q.  So  that  the  rate  in  Europe  is  made  quite  independent  of 
any  freight  charges  here,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  rate  in  Europe  dominates  at  New  Tork  ?  A.  If 
the  price  goes  up  in  Europe,  they  get  private  dispatches  here, 
and  it  goes  to  Chicago  very  quick,  and  that  draws  from  the 
farmers  a  volume  of  stuff,  and  when  there  is  a  volume,  then 
what  they  call  the  free  marine  come  in  for  a  share?    - 

Mr.  Sterne  (to  Mr.  Jones) — Capt.  Jones,  you  have  observed 
these  freight  rates  ever  since  you  have  been  on  the  lake, 
haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones — Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterne — And  the  influence  of  freight  rates  upon  the 
pri-ce  of  cereals  ? 

Mr.  Jones — Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterne — Does  your  opinion  agree  ? 

Mr.  Jones — Tes,  sir ;  I  should  say  substantially  as  Capt. 
Perew  does. 

The  Witness — I  have  dealt  in  grain  a  good  deal  myself ; 
here  is  an  instance  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  :  the  canal  closes  about  the  15th  of  November  ;  the  last 
boat  leaves  here  so  as  to  get  through  to  Troy  about  the  25th, 
because  they  are  afraid  they  will  be  frozen  up ;  if  I  have  got 
some  vessels  in  Chicago,  and  I  can't  get  them  here  by  the  15th, 
freights  will  go  down,  because  they  have  these  railroads  to  fall 
back  on ;  in  that  case  I  have  been  forced  to  buy  and  I  have 
bought  from  50,000  to  sometimes  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  that 
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I  would  keep  here  on  my  vessel  and  would  save  my  storage  ; 
I  used  to  supply  the  Eochester  mills,  the  Medina  mills  and 
Lockport ;  I  had  a  nice  trade  and  made  it  profitable  ;  the  rail- 
roads by  and  by  took  hold  of  this,  and  down  I  went ;  I  had  to 
quit  that ;  then  in  the  spring  sometimes  I  would  want  to 
ship  to  N  'w  York  before  the  volume  began  to  come  down  in 
the  spring  ;  a  35  cent  rate  from  Chicago  I  would  be  forced  to 
pay  25  from  here ;  35  cents  was  "21  cents  a  bushel,  and  25  was 
15 — 15  cents  I  would  pay  here,  and  my  lake  freight  in  the  fall 
and  my  insurance  and  my  keeping  it  here — it  left  me  in  the 
wet,  so  I  gave  it  up. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  make  the  consumer  pay  it  ?  A.  I  had 
to  get  the  consumer  to  take  it  fir.-st. 

Q.  So  you  could  not  put  your  freight  rate  on  the  consumer? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  get  it  to  New  York  ;  I  tried  then  to 
get  what  they  call  a  pro  rata ;  if  583  miles  from  here  to 
Chicagq  pays  35  cents,  how  much  will  that  pay  on  420?  If 
I  could  have  even  got  a  pro  rata  rate,  which  would  have 
brought  me  a  little  less  than  ten  cents,  that  would  have  been 
far  better  than  fifteen  but  I  could  not  get  that ;  but  about 
the  time  the  canal  opened,  then  sometimes  I  would  get  a 
concession  and  send  to  New  York,  pocket  the  loss,  and  let 
it  go,  but  I  quit  it. 

Q.  Is  ihere  any  other  fact  connected  with  transportation 
that  you  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  committee 
to  ?     A.  They  are  numerous,  if  I  could  happen  to  think  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  noted,  for  instance,  any  change  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Buffalo  that  is  due  to  its  being  discriminated  against 
as  compared  with  western  centres  as  to  railroad  rates  ? 
A.  Yes,  Buffalo  has  been  depressed,  because  I  claim  that  the 
existence  of  Buffalo  depends  upon  its  commerce ;  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  is  a  big  item  ;  the  commerce  of  Buf- 
falo is  its  lake  and  canal ;  kill  that  and  we  are  an  inland 
town,  because  the  country  around  us  is  very  poor  in  soil, 
we  are  an  inland  town ;  I  would  rather  live  in    Tonawanda. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  prosperity  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  canal  ?  A.  It  is  affected  ; 
the  whole  State  is  affected. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Whenever  you  have  been  carrying  freight  at  a  loss,  this 
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Union  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Western  Transportation 
Company,  Mr.  Allen's  company,  must  have  carried  it  at  a  loss 
also  ?  A.  I  don't  know  what  they  got;  I  know  I  carried  at  a 
loss,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  alter  my  vessels  had  lain, 
say  in  July  and  August,  five  or  six  weeks,  lying  still  along- 
side the  dock,  the  sun  would  affect  them,  so  that  they  would 
dry  up,  and  I  would  be  forced  to  make  a  trip,  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  condition,  even  at  a  loss. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Do  not  these  corporations  connected  with  the  railway 
companies  make  money  because  they  carry  package  freight 
westward  ?  A.  They  get  their  money  on  their  up  freight,  and 
they  get  what  is  called  a  pro  rata  rate  with  these  lailroads  that 
pays  them  better  tban  it  does  me ;  I  am  so  connected  with 
the  large  Coal  Shippers,  Scott  &  Co. — probably  they  liandle  a 
million  tons  ;  they  tell  me  they  can  ship  their  coal  for  $1.25  a 
gross  ton  to  Chicago  ;  you  do  the  handling  here  and  it  forces 
us  down  to  about  30  or  35  cents  a  ton  ;  well,  that  is  death ; 
take  30  or  35  cents  a  ton  for  coal  up,  and  a  cent  and  a  half 
down ;  there  ain't  much  "  sugar  "  in  it ;  they  railroad  that 
through. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  With  reference  to  carrying  freight  west  by  these  large 
lines,  do  you  understand  that  they  do  that  at  a  profit,  say  by 
Mr.  Allen's  line  and  the  other?  A.  I  don't  know  as  it  is  a 
profit  now,  but  they  are  prosperous  ;  they  can  build  boats  and 
pay  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Tessels|that  have  made  money  by 
carrying  freight  west,  on  their  return  trip  ?  A.  That  have 
made  money? 

Q.  Doing  that  sort  of  business,  carrying  freight  west  ?  A. 
Carrying  grain  west,  or  dry  goods  ? 

Q.  No ;  any  freight  that  they  take  up  ?  A.  No  doubt  they 
are  making  some  money. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  have  they  made  much  money  in  that  ? 
A.  Not  for  the  last  five  years ;  as  a  rule  they  are  badly  in 
debt,  all  the  free  marine. 

Q.  Now  with  reference  to  these  large  lines,  Mr.  Allen's  line, 
3,nd  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  they  carry  grain  you  say, 
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at  a  loss  ;  that  is,  a  great  many  times  in  connection  with  the 
railroads?  A.  I  have  not  said  they  carry  it  at  a  loss  ;  the  rate 
they  got,  without  tbey  got  more  than  their  proportion,  must 
have  been  at  a  loss. 

Q.  That  you  could  not  carry  it  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  unless  they 
got  a  larger  proportion  than  I  could  get. 

Q.  The  railroad  rates  at_the  same  tinie  were  low  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;   very  low. 

Q.  What  it  practically  amounts  to,  I  suppose  is,  that  if  the 
grain  had  not  gone  by  these  large  vessels  it  would  have  gone 
by  rail ;  that  is,  at  that  low  price,  you  not  being  able  to 
carry  it?     A.  At  the  low  price,  yes. 

Q.  Then,  their  carrying  it  at  a  low  price,  and  your  not  being 
able  to  carry  it,  how  do  you  think  it  afiected  in  that  way,  in- 
juriously, the  free  marine?  A.  Because  they  carried  it  so  low 
that  if  they  had  not  been  there,  there  would  have  been  a 
higher  price. 

Q.  But  the  railroad  you  said  was  a  low  price,  and  it  would 
have  gone  by  the  railroads  if  it  had  not  gone  by  these  boats  ?  A. 
They  could  not  carry  it  quite  so  cheap  by  all  rail  as  they  could 
by  water  and  rail. 

Q.  We  have  in  evidence  here  that  they  carried  it  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  railroads  did,  but  it  would  have  gone  by  rail  if  it 
had  not  gone  by  these  boats,  you  not  being  able  to  carry  it  ? 
A.  The  railroad  cannot  compete  with  water  on  an  equal  footing  ; 
I  claim  that  the  water  can  run  a  half  less  than  the  railroads 
can ;  I  can  show  it  in  the  figures. 

Q.  That  it  can  do  that  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  do  that?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
railroad  figuring. 

Q.  Whether  it  does  carry  cheaper  than  the  railroad;  you  say 
it  can  carry  twice  as  cheap  as  the  railroad  ?  A.  I  say  legitimate- 
ly, that  the  water  route  can  carry  a  half  cheaper  than  the  rail- 
road ;  I  claim  this ;  by  the  railroad  it  is  a  thousand  miles  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  ;  I  claim  that  the  railroad  cannot  carry 
stuff  there  and  make  any  money  at  $3  a  ton. 

Q.  That  is,  judging  by  what  you  know  about  boats  carry- 
ing? A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  talking  about  railroads ;  $'i  a  ton  is 
18  cents  a  bushel  ;  we  can  make  money  at  $9 ;  the  free 
marine  and  the  canal  could  make  a  fair  living  ;  that  will  give 
the  lake  three,  and  the  canal  four  and  a  half,  and  half  a  cent 
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for  elevation  ;  I  can  explain  lliat  eleyation  to  you  ;  I  am  inter- 
ested in  it.  , 

Q.  Ton  stated  that  the  price  of  the  New  York  market  for 
grain  was  regulated  exclusively  by  the  European  demand  ?  A. 
Mostly. 

Q.  How  would  you  explain  then  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  grain  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia ; 
supposing  you  foundit  was  a  certaia  price  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  it  was  two  cents  higher  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  ; 
would  not  you  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  local  demand  at 
those  places  had  something  to  do  with  it?  A.  The  ocean 
freights  from  Philadelphia  may  be  cheaper  than  New  York  or 
New  York  may  be  cheaper  than  Philadelphia ;  that  I  would  not 
pretend  to  explain  unless  I  see  the  reports  ;  I  think  the  New 
York  freights  to-day  to  Europe  are  eight  cents  a  bushel ;  I  had 
a  vessel  here  this  week  consigned  to  a  merchant  on  the  dock, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  for 
Liverpool ;  I  had  my  instructions  ;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  de- 
liver it ;  the  Central  Eoad  took  it ;  that  commission  merchant 
here  lost  his  commission  on  it,  I'll  bet. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  It  would  have  been  desirable  for  that  merchant  here  to 
have  got  that  commission,  wouldn't  it?  A.  They  pay  ofHce 
rent ;  they  like  it ;  they  like  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Q.  If  any  town  through  which  freight  goes  could  take  a 
shave  off  in  the  way  of  commission,  it  would  be  pleasant  for 
the  locality,  wouldn't  it  ?  A.  Not  for  the  people  that  support 
the  city. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  knew  something  about  elevators  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  one,  haven't  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  elevate  any  grain?  A.  Yes,;  I  built  it  this 
summer. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  elevator?     A.  "We  can  lift  pretty  well. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  dr;i,w  from  your  elevator,  when  you 
don't  lift  any?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  just  gone  in;  just 
built  it. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  pool  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  And  whether  your  elevator  raises  much  or  little,  you  are 
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to  kave  so  mneh.     A.  I  am  to  have  a  eettaia  little  siiee  iSff 
of  what  is  earned. 

Q.  The  elevators  arfj  all  pooled?     A.  All  pooled. 

Q.  And  if  one  lies  idle,  still  he  gets  his  share  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
with  these  elevators  like  everybody  else,  there  is  competition  ; 
when  they  elevate  at  one-eighth  they  are  losing  a  good  deal  of 
money  ;  by  forming  a  combination  they  will  run  enough  to  do 
the  business  ;  this  summer  we  hadn't  got  room  enough  ;  and 
why  there  are  so  many  elevators  here,  there  is  what  is  called 
these  floating  elevators ;  I  had  an  old  hulk  of  a  vessel  that  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with,  and  I  put  a  spout  on  it — a  ma- 
chine, to  make  it  do,  and,  we  can  take  grain  out  of  a  vessel  just 
as  well  as  one  that  cost  thousands  of  dollars  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  when  it  goes  into  store,  we  cannot  do  that — we  can't  hold 
a  bushel ;  therefore  they  formed  a  combination  ;  I  will  get  three 
shares,  but  the  city  elevator  is  sure  to  get  thirty-three  shares  ; 
the  Central  Eailroad  elevator  gets  thirty-three  shares  ;  when 
she  gets  a  big  plum  I  get  a  mustard  seed ;  "  You  just  keep 
still,  and  I  will  give  you  a  small  drop,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  her." 

Q.  How  many  elevators  are  there  here  that  belong  to  the 
New  York  Central  ?     A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  belong  to  the  Erie  ?  A.  They  are  building  one 
now,  I  am  told;  not  any ;  there  is  one  they  control,  the  "Niagara." 

Q.  How  many  are  there  outside  ?  A.  Thirty-one  ;  that  is 
counting  all  the  floaters. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  How  many  big  elevators  are  there  ?  A.  There  are  proba- 
bly 12,  what  they  call  working  elevators  ;  they  have  been  full 
this  season  and  were  full  last  season,  so  that  a  vessel  laid  here 
a  week  to  get  unloaded. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  There  are  three  that  belong  to  the  railroads  and  the 
rest  belong  to  individuals  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  formed  a  combination  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  these  combinations  are  very  wicked  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  especially  railroads. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  into  that?  A.  Self-protection;  must 
eat  mustard  seed  or  nothing. 


Q.  Then  the  big  elevators  in  Chicago  would  eat  you  up  unleBS 
you  went  in  ?  A.  The  big  elevators  get  the  plum,  and  I  get  the 
seed. 

Q.  The  big  elevators  in  Chicago?  A.  They  get  1^  cents  a 
bushel. 

Q.  Th«y  would  have  destroyed  you  if  you  had  not  gone  ill  ? 
A.  Oh  no ;  not  here ;  the  elevators  here  I  am  going  in  with. 

Q.  I  mean  Buffalo?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  or  nothing. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  regulated — you  didn't 
know  probably  that  you  was  called  upon  to  support  the  theory 
that  the  price  of  wheat  is  regulated  by  the  price  in  Liverpool  ? 
A.  A  good  deal  so  ;  and  London. 

Q.  The  price  in  Liverpool  is  regulated  by  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Odessa,  and  the  supply  ?  A.  And  the  demand  in 
Europe. 

Q.  Do  your  remember  that  wheat  was  imported  into  this 
country  in  18B6  very  largely  ?  A.  I  was  too  much  of  a  shaver 
then. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  now  there  was  no  demand  abroad?  A.  Then  we 
would  have  an  over-production  here. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  consumer  of  raising  the 
rates  of  transportation  ?  A.  It  would  have  no  effect ;  there 
would  not  be  any  to  carry  ;  they  would  not  want  it. 

Q.  They  would  want  to  supply  some  east  at  the  seaboard  ? 
A.  The  railroads' would  carry  all  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  what  the  effect  would  be  of  raising  the  rate 
of  transportation  on  the  consumer?  A.  You  could  not  raise 
it ;  there  would  not  be  enough  moved  to  raise  it;  if  there  is  one 
cargo  and  six  vessels,  you  can't  raise  rates  on  that. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  transportation  here ;  I  am  asking 
about  what  would  be  the  effect  upoa  the  price  of  wheat  at  the 
seaboard ;  suppose  the  rates  of  transportation  through  the 
country  were  raised,  and  and  there  was  no  grain  exported  ? 
A.  Do  you  mean  local  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
more ? 

Q.  Well,  if  you  don't  understand  the  question,  no  matter. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  related  that  the  New  York  Central  elevators  got  33 
per  cent;  of  th«  whole  business  ?    A.  No ;  there  are  probably 
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360  shares  in  the  pool  and  3i  elevators ;  they  get  33  }  theii* 
other  new  elevator  has  got  22 ;  the  Niagara — the  Erie  ele- 
vator— I  think  gets  32  ;  the  other  one  22  ;  they  have  that  be- 
cause they  are  connected  with  the  railroads;  then  they  come 
down  to  12,  13,  14,  6,  7,  8,  and  down  to  three  shares. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  not  come  into  this  .combination,  what 
would  have  become  of  your  business  ?  A.  My  elevating  busi- 
ness? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  When  I  could  get  a  vessel  to  elevate,  I  would 
get  what  I  could  out  of  it,  bat  you  see  I  ha^^e  no  storage 
capacity,  and  all  I  couLl  do  was  to  take  a  vessel  when  she 
came  in,  and  plenty  of  canal  boats,  and  take  it  out  of  the 
vessel,  and  put  into  canal  boats,  and  pocket  the  profit. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  storage  capacity  ?  A.  No  ;  not  on 
these  floaters. 

Q.  You  say  you  built  an  elevator?     A.  Call  it   an   elevator. 

Q.  You  haven't  one  of  those  big  elevators?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  a  floater  ;  I  took  an  old  boat,  repaired  it,  a,nd  put  a  leg 
on,  and  I  get  on  a  vessel,  and  pick  up  the  grain,  and  put  it 
into  the  canal  boat ;  I  will  call  it  a  teaser ;  it  teases  the  big 
ones ;  now  this  shoveling  looks  high  ;  there  is  only  one  class 
of  people  that  will  do  it,  that  is  the  Irish ;  tl>ey  have  tried  the 
Germans ;  they  won't  do  it  ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  work  as  it 
is  the  dust  that  they  create  in  shoveling  this  wheat ;  before 
they  got  what  they  call  a  patent  shovel  it  would  take  about 
80  men  to  supply  this  leg  that  lilts  this  wheat  up,  and  those 
80  men  throwing  wheat  made  a  pretty  thick  dust ;  I  have 
growled  a  good  deal,  as  much  as  anybody,  about  the  shovel- 
ing ;  before  I  got  an  elevator  they  would  say,  "  Get  your  own 
men,  your  own  shoveling;"  I  could  not  get  them  ;  it  looks  large, 
now  ;  they  charged  half  a  cent  because  the  times  were  de- 
pressed all  the  season  ;  the  half  cent  is  what  is  called  a  charge  to 
the  grain  ;  in  addition  to  that  they  charge  the  vessel  one-eighth 
for  her  proportion ;  the  old  rule  is  that  the  vessels  should  lift 
the  cargo  and  land  it  on  the  rail. 

Q.  The  rail  of  the  vessel?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  charge  an 
eighth  to  lift  it  up  part  way  and  the  grain  pays  the  balance  ; 
therefore,  it  is  five-eighths — one-eighth  to  the  veosel  and  tlie 
rest  to  the  grain  ;  as  they  got  along  this  fall  and  the  trade  im- 
proved, they  have  put  it  up  to  a  cent,  that  is  seveu-eightlis  to 
the  grain  and  one-eighth  to  the  vessel ;  they  woa't  pay  5  per 
cent. — the  property  won't. 
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By  Mr.  ShipMaN: 

Q.  That  is,  the  elevators?     A.  The  elevatdrS. 

Q.  Take  them  all  through?  A.  Take,  we  will  say,  the  ele- 
vators which  cost  $3U0,L00. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now  add  to  that  one  cent  that  they  have  to  pay  for  ele- 
vating now,  what  they  pay  for  trimming  ?  A.  They  pay 
85,  but  the  elevators  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  85  a  bushel?  A.  $3.50  a  thousand  bushels;  the  eleva- 
tor has  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  they  merely  collect  it  every 
Monday,  and  they  give  it  to  the  boss  shoveler,  and  he  dis- 
tributes it  among  the  men. 

Q.  That  makes  4^  cents  that  it  costs  to  transfer  from  the 
vessel  to  the  canal  boat  ?     A.  4^  cents,  what? 

Mr.  Sterne— I  J. 50;  3J  cents  for  ten  bushels.' 

A.  It  costs  the  vessel  $4.75  a  thousand  ;  not  quite  half  a  cent, 
$3.50,  that  goes  to  the  men,  and  $1.25  goes  to  the  elevator. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this  elevating  and 
shoveling  business  ?  A.  Before  they  got  the  shovel  it  would 
take  about  80. 

Q.  For  the  whole  city,  I  mean  ?  A.  In  the  whole  city  there 
must  be  five  or  six  hundred  or  more,  I  don't  Jinow  but  a  thou- 
sand. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  many  more  elevators  have  you  got  here  than  you 
need?  A.  Not  any  store  elevators;  last  lall,  the  elevators 
were  full,  and  vessels  had  to  wait  here  eight  days  to 
get  unloaded;  they  want  the  room;  this  season  once  or  twice 
there  was  no  room  ;  the  elevators  weie  full ;  the  railroad  ele- 
vators will  not  take  any  ;  they  will  save  it  for  the  propellers. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  You  know  the  Western  Transportation  Company's  canal 
fleet  ?  A.  I  know  they  had  one ;  they  had  forty  or  fifty  canal 
boats. 

Q.  Hadn't  they  a  couple  of  hundred?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I 
know  that  they  had  forty  or  fifty  canal  boats. 

Mr.  JoNES^-They  had  about  iJOO ;  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Allen  called  again  on  that  question  in  qrder  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Gluck. 


Mr.  SteenE — State  whether  that  was  not  Ibefore  1ih«  con- 
tract with  the  Railroad  Comptmy  was  made,  or  before  the  con- 
nection was  formed  with  the  railway,  the  largest  canal  fleet  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  transporter  on.  the  canal. 

Mr.  Jones — Yes,  that  was  the  largest  canal  fleet  belonging 
to  auy  one  company. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  handle  more  grain  in  your  ele- 
vator than  the  City  elevator  does  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  she  handled 
seventeen  millions  last  summer. 

Q.  Then  she  has  thiity-three  shares,  and  you  have  three? 
A.  Tes,  sir ;  we  lie  still  and  let  her  do  this  work. 

Q.  She  handles  considerably  more  grain  than  you  do  ?  A. 
Tes,  she  handles  more;  the  "Niagara"  is  next ;  she  handled 
about  twelve  millii)ns. 

Q.  You  lie  sti.l  and  let  tbem  do  the  work?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  take  your  pay  all  the  same  ?  A.  I  take  the 
mustard  seed  ;  if  they  didn't  do  that  I  would  put  the  price 
down  t )  nothing. 

Q.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  if  you  can  give  me  any 
idea  ol  the  amount  of  grain  which  is  handled  by  the  railroad 
elevators  here  iu  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of  elevation  ? 
A.  We  handled  last  season  about  eighty  millions  here  in 
BufiFalo. 

Q.  Eighty-four  ?  A.  Well,  I  said  about  eighty  ;  the  "  Central " 
the  "  Niagara  "  and  the  "  Plimpton  "  last  seasou  handled 
about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  millions. 

Q.  Nearly  half?     A.  Pretty  near  half. 

Q.  How  many  •  shares  in  this  arrangement  do  jon  say 
the  "  Central "  had  ?    A.  The  City  had  thirty-three,  I  think. 

Q.  And  the  others  ?     A.  The  "  Plimpton  "  had  twenty-two  ? 

Q.  The  "Niagara?"  A.  The  "Niagara,"  I  think,  had 
thirty- two? 

Q.  That  is  all  ?     A.  That  is  all ;  those  three. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  When  did  you  build  this  tower  on  your  boat?  A.  This 
summer. 

Q.  You  built  it  for  the  purpose  of  having'  a  dig  at  the  other 
elevatorSi  didn't  you  ?     A.  For  self-proteotiou. 
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iQ.  You  ibuilt  one  once  before,  didn't  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

•Q.  Not  a  floating  elevator?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  one  you  e^er  built  ?  A.  This  is  the  first 
one  I  ever  built ;  a  floating  elevator. 

Q.  Did  jou  build  a  tower  before  for  the  purpose  of  eleva- 
ting?    A.  No,  sir  ;  I  had  an  interest  in  a  tower. 

Q.'jjTliat  was  done  for  the  same  purpose,  wasn't  it?  A.  It 
was  done  to  make  money. 

Q.  It  was  done  for  workiug  into  the  other  elevators?  A.  I 
say  it  was  done  for  making  money. 

Q.  They  bought  your  tower,  didn't  they  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it 
went  in|the  same  as  the  rest. 

Q.  That  has  gone  in,  too  ?  A.  Yes,  they  are  all  in ;  the 
whole  thirty-foui  of  them. 

Q.  That  is  another  mustard  seed  ?  A.  That  is  another  mus- 
tard seed  ;  I  have[.but  very  little,  though ;  only  one-fifth. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  One-fifth  of  a  share  ?     A.  I  only  own  one-fifth  of  her. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Is  that  what  they  call  a  tooth-pick?  A.  Tes,  sir;  a 
tooth-pick. 

Q.  Your  tooth-pick  don't  do  any  business  now  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
the  railroad  elevators  don't  want  us  to  run ;  they  want  to 
handle  it. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Who  started  that  pool  ?    A.  The  elevator  pool  ? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  As  I  said  before  when  they  worked  at  |,  they 
were  losing  money,  and  they  did  that  for  sell-protection  ;  but 
the  combination  don't  pay  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Who  organized  it?  A.  The  same  as  any  body  of  men 
who  have  got  property. 

Q.  If  the  railroad  elevators,  the  "  Niagara  "  and  the  "  City  " 
didn't  go  into  that  pool,  would  there  be  a  pool,  or  could  there 
be  a  pool?     A.  No,  sir;  they  couldn't  have  one. 

Q.  They  are  so  largely  the  preponderating  force,  that  they 
would  determine  whether  there  should  be  a  pool  or  not?  A. 
If  they  did  not  go  in  there  would  not  be  one,  sure. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  they  did  not  want  you  to  do  any- 
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tiling ;  they  would  as  leave  have  you  idle  ?  A.  Tes,  sir ; .  they 
get  I ;  I  goes  into  tlje  pool,  aisd  g  goes  to  the  elevator,  besides 
the  little  scrimmage  on  shortage,  and  the  profit  on  shoveling,  if 
there  is  -any. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  have  it  understood,  that  the  railroad 
elevatois  or  the  railroad  company  instituted  this  pool?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  won't  say  that ;  they  have  been  invited. 

Q.  The  pool  was  instituted  by  other  parties?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  they  have  been  invited  to  come  in,  so  that  this  property 
would  be  worth  something. 

Q.  You  had  them  so  that  they  had  got  to  come  in,  hadn't 
you  ?     A.  I  say  they  were  invited  to  come  in. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  scrimmage  about  shortage? 
A.  There  is  a  scrimmage  somewhere,  that  the  vessels  have  a 
great  deal  of  shortage,  and  we  can't  find  out  whether  it  is  at 
the  other  end  or  this  end,  but  somebody  gets  a  pretty  good 
slice  out  of  these  vessels. 

Q.  The  vessels  always  have  shortage?     A.  Always. 

Q.  And  you  think  perhaps  the  leak  is  in  the  elevator  ?  A. 
The  elevator  don't  leak  out  so  much  as  it  leaks  in — until  the 
time  comes. 

Niles  Case  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  canal  transporta- 
tion ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  relations,  one  way  or  another 
,  with  canal  transportation?     A.  Thirty-five  or  forty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  "Western  Transportation  Company  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Allen's  line  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  fleet  had  it  ?  A.  He  had  a  very  large 
line. 

,  Q.  The  largest  on  the  canal  ?  A.  There  were  two  very  large 
lines,  one  was  the  Western  Transportation,  and  the  other  the 
American  Transportation;  I  think  the  Western  was  the 
largest. 
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Q.  The  Amerioan  Transportation  beloiis;ing  to  some  steam- 
ship company,  that  was  run  by  Dean  Richmond  ?  A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Captain  Jones  tell  the  story  of  the  lake 
navigation?  A.  Well,  the  American  Transportation  all  bursted 
up  and  failed,  and  went  to  pieces  ;  the  Western  Transportation 
did  not  go  to  pieces. 

Q.  Did  not  tho  canal  boats  of  the  American  Transportation 
Company  run  in  connection  with  the  American  Transportation 
Steamship  Company,  the  history  of  which  has  been  given  us 
by  Captain  Jones?  A.  What  do  you  mean;  the  Western 
Transportation  ? 

Q.  No,  the  American  Transportation  canal  boats?  A. 
Yes ;  they  had  a  large  line  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  canal 
both. 

Q.  And  when  they  burst  up  on  the  lake  they  burst  up  on 
the  canal  at  the  same  time  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  wiped  that  transportation  company  out  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  left  simply  this  Allen's  line,  the  Western  Trans- 
portation Company  ;  now,  how  much  of  a  fleet  had  this  Allen's 
line,  at  that  time,  of  canal  boats?  A.  I  think  at  onetime 
they  had  from  150  to  200  boats ;  probably  200  they  might  have 
had. 

Q.  How  many  had  the  American  Transportation  Company  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  as  many  or  not ;  pretty 
near  as  many  one  spell. 

Q.  Does  the  Western  Transportation  Company  now  own 
any  canal  boats?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  ships  that  formerly  ran  in  connection  with  the  canal 
lines  are  the  same  ships  that  now  run  in  connection  with  the 
railway  ?     A.  It  is  the  same  line. 

Q.  About  when  was  it  that  the  severance  took  place  between 
the  canal  line  and  the  lake  line,  and  the  lake  line  became  a 
tender  of  the  railways?  A.  The  canal  business  dwindled 
down ;  it  was  not  a  paying  business ;  high  tolls  drove  the 
western  freight  all  from  the  canal  to  the  railroads,  and  the 
Western  Transportation  Company  did  not  increase  their  canal 
stock  at  all,  and  let  it  run  down,  sold  out  what  they  could, 
until  they  had  disposed  of  it  and  got  rid  of  it  in  that  way. 

67 
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Q.  Prior  to  the  association  with  the  railways  ?  A.  No ;  I 
think  not ;  they  have  had  boats  within  a  few  years,  a  few. 

Q.  It  was  after  their  connection  with  the  railway  that  they 
disposed  of  their  canal  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  disposed  of 
them  entirely ;  the  high  tolls  drove  the  merchandise  entirely 
from  the  canal  for  years,  and  it  drove  it  all  to  the  railroads, 
until  within  a  few  years  since  the  toll  has  been  reduced  to  a 
merely  nominal  sum,  and  the  business  has  all  come  back  on 
the  canal ;  the  low  toll  has  brought  it  back  to  the  canal,  and 
the  canal  is  getting  a  very  large  business  now  in  consequence 
of  the  low  toll. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  by  which  the  canal  gets  west  bound  freight 
from  the  railways  by  an  agreement  or  understanding  with  the 
railways  'i    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  Let  us  know  something  about  that  ?  A.  There  is  the 
Union  Transportation  Company,  the  Western  Transportation 
Company,  and  the  Anchor  Line. 

Q.  Those  are  the  three  railway  lines '?  A.  They  are  the 
three  lines  that  have  agents  in  New  York — large  houses  ;  they 
do  a  large  up  business ;  they  pick  up  these  canal  boats;  the  canal 
boats  themselves  have  not  any  agents  there ;  I  run  my  boats 
down  there,  and  they  will  charter  my  boat  and  load  it ;  by  the 
single  load,  charter  it  for  a  single  load,  and  pay  whatever  they 
agree  to  pay — pay  us  about  60  cents  a  ton  for  fetching  it  up 
and  they  get  the  balance,  whatever  it  is. 

Q.  They  charter  the  boats  ?  A.  They  charter  the  boats 
from  A.,  B.  &  C. ;  a  large  portion  of  the  boats  on  the  canals 
now  are  owned  by  individuals. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  this  Union  Steamboat  Company  in 
that  business  of  chartering  canal  vessels  and  running  them 
here  ?  A.  I  think  they  have  on  the  average  here  from  five  to 
eight  boats  a  day  that  come  in  here  loaded. 

Q.  They  charter  them  in  New  York,  and  they  come  here 
loaded  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  from  five  to  eight,  perhaps  ten  a  day. 

Q.  "Why  is  that  business  confined  to  the  three  railway 
steamboat  lines  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  boatmen  combine  and  get  that  business  ? 
A.  They  perhaps  may  yet,  but  it  is  only  a  short  time  since 
the  canal  has  been  getting  in  business,  and  the  canal  people 
have  not  got  their  eyes  open  yet ;  you  see  this  business  was 
driven  from  the  canal  entirely. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  By  what?  A.  T  suppose  it  was  in  consequence  of  high 
tolls,  and  the  railroads  took  it  cheaper  than  the  canals  could 
get  it. 

By  Mr.  Steene  ? 

Q.  The  high  tolls  would  not  have  hurt  you  if  the  railways 
had  not  carried  it  lower  ?  A.  No,  but  the  tolls  were  prohibit- 
ory, any  way. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  They  were  prohibitory,  any  way  ?  A.  I  think  so,  very 
near  ;  the  railroads,  though,  carried  cheaper,  and  they  got  it. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  There  was  a  time  when  you  did  not  feel  those  high 
tolls,  was  there  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  years  ago,  when  there  was 
no  railroad  to  come  in  competition. 

Q.  But  even  when  there  were  railroads,  was  there  not  a  long 
period  of  time  when  you  did  not  care  about  the  high  tolls  ? 
A.  Railroads,  when  they  were  in  their  infancy,  did  not  affect 
us  so  much  as  they  do  now,  but  they  have  got  to  be  a  power- 
ful institution  now ;  they  were  weak  one  spell,  when  the  Erie 
canal  was  strong  ;  that  was  years  igo. 

Q.  Has  money  enough  been  made  on  the  canal  by  indiviaual 
boatmen  to  replace  the  canal  boatfe,  within  the  past  five  years, 
as  they  wore  out  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  ;  I  think 
there  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  canal  business ;  I  find  it  so. 

Q.  A  shrinkage  of  canal  tonnage  ?  A.  I  was  not  speaking 
of  the  tonnage,  I  was  speaking  of  the  business. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  tonnage  ?  A.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  shrinkage  in  tonnage. 

Q.  Has  the  tonnage  increased  in  proportion  to  the  general 
increase  of  business  ?     A.  I  think  it  has  kept  along. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  About  held  its  own  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,  for  the 
business. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 
Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  very  considerable  decrease  of  both 
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tonnage  and  business  witliin  the  last  five  years?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  do  not  think  there  has  for  the  last  five  years  ;  there  has  been 
a  large  increase,  for  the  last  three  years,  on  the  canal. 

Q.  Of  business  ?  A.  Yes ;  very  large  since  the  tolls  were 
reduced. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  building  of  canal  boats 
within  the  last  five  years  ?  A.  Yes,  at  times  there  has  been  a 
large  amount  of  boats  builfc. 

Q.  In  five  years  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  very  large. 

Q.  So  that  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  canal  has  he'd 
its  own  ?     A.  I  think  so,  for  tonnage. 

Q.  For  the  oast  ten  years?'  A.  Perhaps,  ten  years  ago,  they 
had  a  larger  business ;  our  business  ran  down. 

Q.  You  are  talking  of  one  thing,  and  I  am  asking  as  to 
another  ?  A.  What  I  mean  by  this — we  have  had  a  sufficiency 
of  canal  boats  to  do  the  business  that  we  have  got  on  the 
canal. 

Q.  But  your  business  has  run  down?  A.  At  times,  and 
then  again  it  has  run  up. 

Q.  On  the  whole — I  want  your  opinion  on  the  subject — on 
the  whole,  has  the  tonnage — and  when  I  speak  of  the  tonnage 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  business,  but  the  tonnage  capacity  of 
the  canal  equipage — decreased  or  increased?  A.  It  has  in- 
creased- 

Q.  In  ten  years  ?  A.  Yes?  it  has  within  3,  4,  or  5  years,  any 
way ;  perhaps  ten  years  ago  the  canal  did  a  pretty  large  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  business  has  increased  largely  for  the  last  few 
years  on  the  canal,  both  down  and  up. 

Q.  What  influence  do  you  think  the  wiping  out  of  the  canal 
would  have  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  state  ?  A.  It  would  de- 
stroy the  commerce  of  the  country  and  of  the  state,  and  New 
York  City  in  particular. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  destroy  New  York  City?  A.  Virtu- 
ally, yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  railways  cannot  replace  the  advantages  that  are  de- 
rived from  the  canals?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  canal  keeps  the  business  in  New  York  state,  does  it 
not?  A.  Yes.  sir;  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  increasing 
very  fast ;  now,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to 
what  the  tolls  have  to  do  with  the  business  on  the  canals  ;  I 
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see  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  carried  the  idea  that 
reducing  the  tolls  decreases  the  tonnage  and  the  business. 

Mr.  Steene — No,  he  has  not  that  idea. 

The  Witness — Well,  he  has  rather  carried  that  idea  ;  in  ask- 
ing the  some  questions  of  Mr.  Allen,  yesterday,  he  asked  him  if 
it  had  not  been  his  experience  that  when  you  reduced  the  tolls 
the  tonnage  is  reduced  on  the  canals  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  NoYES— The  rate  ? 

The  Witness — No,  the  tonnage. 

The  Chaikman — That  has  been  frequently  the  case  ;  I  have 
statistics  on  that  subject,  which  I  prepared  with  considerable 
pains,  both  as  to  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  tonnage  and  the 
prevailing  rate  of  transportation. 

The  Witness — What  I  wish  to  say  here  is,  a  number  of  years 
ago  our  tonnage,  that  is  the  amount  of  the  business  that  the 
canals  did  through  from  here  to  tide  (vater,  amounted  to  from 
sixty  to  seventy  millions  of  bushels  in  a  season ;  the  continu- 
ance of  high  tolls,  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  canal,  run  that 
down,  in  lb76,  to  thirty  million  bushels ;  then  we  had  a  very 
radical  reduction  of  tolls  ;  it  brought  the  rate  down  to  a  half  a 
mill  per  thou.sand  pounds  per  mile  on  grain  ;  and  the  business 
in  1877  increased  to  forty-sevea  million,  instead  of  thirty  mil- 
lion ;  last  year  it  amounted  to  sixty-two  million  of  grain — thd,t 
is,  flour  and  grain — flour  reduced  to  bushels ;  that  was  the 
amount  that  was  carried  by  canal  to  tide  water  ;  so  it  shows 
that  since  we  have  got  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  the  business 
has  been  increasing  all  the  while  ;  it  was  the  high  tolls  and 
the  bad  condition  of  the  canals  that  drove  the  business  away 
from  it,  in  a  great  measure  ;  railroad  competition  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

The  CHAiEMAN^The  striijes  on  the  railroads  had  the  effect 
to  drive  freight  on  the  canal? 

The  Witness — That  was  temporary. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Has  not  the  efficiency  of  the  canal  improved  since  the 
canal  reformed  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Geady  : 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  canal  is  in  good  condition 
to-day  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  not  bridges  falling  down  every  day  ?  A.  1  do  not 
know  anything  about  that;  that  don't  affect  us  in  navigating. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  current  rates  on  the  canal  from 
Buffalo  to  aU  points  between  here  and  New  York,  and  between 
the  principal  intermediate  points?     A.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman — I  wish  you  would  prepare  a  statement  of 
what  they  are  for  this  season,  and  send  it  to  New  York  ;  the 
reason  I  want  them  is,  I  understand  that  there  is  some  dis- 
crirdination ;  that  is,  the  same  difference  existing  upon  this 
canal  transportation  that  has  existed  upon  the  railroads ;  I 
know  it.  in  certain  instances,  to  have  been  so,  and  I  should 
like  a  general  statement  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Stbene  : 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  local  transportation  is  entirely  given  up, 
substantially  given  up,  on  the  canal  ?    A.  .1  do  not  know  as  it  is, 

Q.  At  Rochester  they  told  us  they  cannot  get  local  trans- 
portation on  the  canal  unless  they  ship  a  canal  boat  full  ?  A, 
I  do  not  suppose  they  can,  because  these  boats  that  load  here 
put  on  a  full  cargo  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  It  pays  better  to  run  a  full  cargo  than  to  pick  up  a  cargo 
along  the  line  ?  A.  Perhaps  to  pick  up  would  be  better,  but 
you  cannot  always  pick  up ;  you  cannot  always  depend 
upon  it. 

Q.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  business  ?  A.  It  is  the  un- 
certainty of  the  business. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  was  a  period  of  time  when  the 
canal  served  this  whole  chain  of  cities,  down  and  along  the 
canal,  as  the  railway  serves  them  now,  and'  that,  practically, 
the  canal  is  of  no  use  to  them,  from  local  points  to  local 
points  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  canal  was  all  the  conveyance  they 
had,  and  within  a  few  years  they  did  a  very  large  business, 
but  the  railroads  came  in  and  picked  up  this]  local  business, 
and  took  it  from  the  canal. 

Q.  Is  not,  substantially,  the  whole  of  the  local  business 
done  by  the  railroads  ?  A.  No ;  you  take  it  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  grain  shipped  along  the  line  of 
the  canal  from  local  points  to  New  York ;  a  large  amount. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  And  from  Buffalo  ?  A.  And  from  Buffalo ;  there  is  a 
large  amount  shipped  from  here  to  Utica ;  it  is  quite  a  large 
trade,  the  Utica  trade  is,  and  Syracuse  and  Little  Falls. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Take  now  the  trade  between  Syracuse  and  Utica,  and 
between  Utica  and  Schenectady — between  Syracuse  and  Ro- 
chester, if  you  please,  and  Utica  and  Rochester — -is  not  all 
that  local  business  a  flux  or  reflux  of.  trade  taken  from  the 
canal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  mostly. 

Q.  That  is  mostly  all  taken  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  railways  do,  substantially,  the  whole  local  business ; 
when  I  speak  of  local  business  I  do  not  mean  from  a  local  point 
to  a  through  point,  but  from  a  local  point  to  a  local  point  ? 
■  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  do  it,  virtually,  all. 

Q.  Why  has  that  business  wholly  disappeared  from  the 
canal  ?  A.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  them  to 
depend  upon  canals,  because  the  boats  we  load  at  Buffalo,  as  a 
general  thing,  put  on  a  full  cargo,  and  they  are  not  prepared 
to  pick  up  the  stuff,  and  the  railroads  got  into  that  trade  years 
ago,  when  tolls  were  very  high,  when  they  could  do  it  cheaper 
than  the  canals  could,  and  they  have  retained  that  local  trade ; 
it  has  not  come  back  to  the  canals  yet,  and  I  do  not  know  as 
it  ever  will. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is — if  it  is  so,  you  will  say  so, 
and  if  it  is  not,  not — my  friend  Judge  Shipman  objects  to  my 
leading,  but'you  are  not  a  witness  in  a  law  suit — is  it  not  a 
fact,  not  that  these  people  are  not  willing  to  ship  by  canal,  who 
are  now  shipping  by  rail,  on  this  local  business,  but  that  there 
are  really  no  canal  facilities  offered  them  ?  A.  It  is,  a  good  deal 
so,  I  suppose. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  of  canal  transportation,  throughout  this  season,  of  course  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?  A.  Supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Q.  That  is  the  main  cause  in  determining  the  rate  of  trans- 
portation, is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  now,  no  doubt,  but 
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then  there  was  a  spell  this  summer  that  the  low  rate  was  at- 
tributed to  the  mean  competition  of  these  railroads — the  nig- 
gardly competition ;  they  have  fits  of  that  kind  generally  in  the 
summer  season  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  it  to  injure 
the  water  route  or  not,  biit  my  opinion  is,  they  have  not  got 
much  love  for  the  water  route,  and  they  will  carry  property 
cheaper  than  the  water  route  can  carry  it,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  lay  up  our  boats  ;  we  cannot  run  ;  we  cannot  compete  with 
them  ;  there  has  been  a  number  of  times,  in  my  recollection, 
this  year  for  one,  when  they  were  carrying  freight  from  Chi- 
cago for  mere  nothing. 

Q.  The  competition  from  outside,  together  with  the  supply 
and  demand,  is  the  main  thing  that  determines  the  cost  of 
transportation  the  world  over  ?    A.  Certainly. 

[Inteemission.] 


Niles  Case  recalled : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  in  your  judgment  is  a  reasonable  charge>for  eleva- 
ting at  this  port  ?  A.  Half  a  cent  a  bushel  is  a  large  price,  in 
my  opinion. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  price  ?  A.  I  think  that  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  would  pay  an  elevator  for  transferring. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  elevator  people  upon  that 
subject  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  express  themselves?  A.  I  have  heard  ele- 
vator owners  say  here  that  they  would  not  want  any  better 
business  than  a  quarter  of  a  ceut,  and  be  guaranteed  a  reason- 
able amount  of  work,  and  they  would  not  ask  enough  to  keep 
them  going  all  the  while,  but  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  time ; 
they  would  not  want  any  better  business  than  a  quarter  of  a 
cent. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  charge  for  storage  by  the  elevator 
.when  grain  is  detained  there— do  you  know  what  that  is? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  charge  after  five  days — for  every  five  or  ten 
days  they  charge  you  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Q.  How  is  that  as  to  reasonableness  ?  A.  I  do  not  know, 
but  that  is  all  proper  enough. 
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Q.  SometHug  was  said  in  the  testimony  'this  morning  by 
some  witness,  I  think  it  was  Captain  Perew,  that  I  meant  to 
ask  him  about,  but  I  forgot  it ;  and  that  was  in  regard  to 
these  steam  shovels;  what  are  the  steam  shovels?  A.  It  is  a 
patent  that  is  used  by  steam  ;  the  steam  of  the  elevator  pro- 
pels it ;  the  shovel  is  put  into  a  boat — a  large  iron  shovel — and 
that  scoops  the  grain  from  each  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  spout. 

Q.  They  are  propelled  exclusively  by  the  steam  from  the 
elevators,  are  they  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  owned  by  the  elevators  ?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  elevators  receive  any  compensation  for  the  use 
of  them  out  ot  this  charge  for  shoveling  or  trimming?  A. 
They  get  half  of  the  shoveling  fees  for  the  use  of  that ;  they 
divide  between  the  shovelers — the  Irishmen  ;  the  Irishmen 
get  half  of  the  price  of  the  shoveling,  and  the  steam  shovel 
get  the  other  half ;  that  goes  to  the  owners  of  the  elevators. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  A  pool?  A.  No;  it  don't  go  to  the  pool,  at  all;  it  goes 
to  the  elevator. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  say  these  steam  shovels  are  a  patent .''  A,  Yes,  sir  ; 
it  is  a  patent. 

Q.  Do  these  steam  shovels  do  all  of  the  shoveling?  A.  Oh, 
no ;  they  and  the  Irishmen  do  it  together ;  they  get  half  the 
pay,  and  the  shovelers,  the  Irishmen,  get  the  other  half;  it  is 
equally  divided  between  them;  they  get  $3.5U  generally  for 
shoveling  grain  for  a  thousand  bushels,  on  sail  vessels,  and 
they  get  $4  on  steam  vessels,  and  the  shovels  get  half  that, 
and  the  Irishmen  get  the  other  half ;  it  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween them. 

Q.  Then  the  elevator  gets  this  |  from  the  vessel,  and  the  f 
or  I  or  whatever  it  may  be  from  the  grain,  and  half  of  the 
shoveling  in  addition  ?  A.  Yes  ;  so  it  costs  for  the  shoveling 
and  the  trimming,  to  transfer  grain — it  costs  from  steamboats 
$5  a  thousand ;  it  costs  a  dollar  a  thousand  to  trim  it  into  the 
canal  boats,  in  addition  to  this  other  shoveling  ;  it  makes  it  a 
pretty  costly  business  here  for  handling  grain. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  American  Transportation  Company  was  the  line  that 
has  gone  out  of  business  here  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  that  cease  to  do  business  ?  A.  A  good  many 
years  ago;  they  were  not  in  existence  but  a  short  time. 

Q.  Did  not  that  hne  go  out  of  business  in  consequence  of 
the  dwindling  of  the  canal  business  under  the  high  tolls  ?  A. 
No  ;  high  tolls  as  long  ago  as  that  did  not  affect  the  business 
as  much  as  it  has  since. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  their  going  out  of  the  business  ? 
A.  Business  was  hard ;  this  American  Transportation  Com- 
pany was  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  companies  consoli- 
dated to'gether  ;  they  took  a  number  of  poor  companies  with  a 
large  amount  of  boats,  and  consolidated  them  together,  and 
supposed  they  had  a  rich  organization,  and  they  went  all  to 
pieces ;  and  the  Western  Transportation  Company  was  formed 
in  the  same  way,  but  they  stood  it. 

Q.  They  had  more  capital  ?  A.  Anyway  they  stood  it  and 
the  other  went  to  pieces. 

Q.  It  was  pretty  hard  work  for  all  of  them  for  a  while  ?  A. 
Tes,  sir  ;  business  was  hard. 

Q.  You  have  been,  in  former  years,  accustomed  to  doing  a 
large  business  on  the  canal  and  doing  a  local  business  to  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  canal  ?  A.  I  have  done  something,  but 
my  business  principally  has  been  through. 

Q.  You  had  some  boats  that  did  local  business  ?  A.  I  have 
done  some  local  business. 

Q.  Did  you  charge  a  uniform  rate  per  mile  ?  A.  I  charged 
just  such  a  price  as  I  could  get. 

Q.  The  decline  of  this  business  on  the  canal,  with  the  high 
rates  of  toll,  I  understand  you,  was  inevitable  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  long  as  there  was  any  other  route  to  transport  the 
goods  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  was  one  reason,  another  reason  was 
the  canal  got  all  out  of  condition  ;  there  was  for  a  term  of 
years,  quite  a  long  time,  a  number  of  years  ago,  a  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  to  keep  this  canal  in  repair  by  what  is  called 
the  contract  system ;  under  that  system  the  canal  was  torn  to 
pieces  and  filled  up  and  became  almost  unnavigable ;  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  through  the  canal,  and  it  was  so  for 
years  ;  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  rid  of  that. 

Q.  That  policy  of  the  state  was  destructive  ?  A.  Very  de- 
structive. 
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Q.  When  did  you  get  rid  of  that  ?  A.  I  guess  it  was  seven 
years  ago — six  or  seven. 

Q.  Then  it  has  been  gradually  improving  ever  since  ?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  improved  rapidly  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  ?  A.  Our  canal  is  in  very  good  condition  now  ;  it  took 
some  little  time  to  get  it  in  condition. 

Q.  Had  the  canal  been  kept  in  proper  order,  been  properly 
administered,  and  the  tolls  put  down  properly,  there  never 
would  have  been  this  trouble  in  Buffalo  at  all  ?  A.  I  think 
the  business  never  would  have  left  the  canal  as  it  has  ;  I  do 
not  think  if  the  canal  had  been  properly  taken  care  of  and  the 
tolls  been  put  down  in  proper  times,  the  Central  railroad  would 
have  had  four  tracks  now ;  I  do  not  think  they  would ;  because 
the  management  of  the  canal  drove  the  business  away  from 
it ;  there  is  no  mistake  in  that. 

Q.  Tou  do  not  blame  the  Central  Railroad  for  taking  it,  do 
you  ?    A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Buffalo  now  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  ;  about  160,000, 1  suppose. 

Q.  It  has  been  increasing  ever  since  you  can  remember,  has 
it  not  ?     A.  Gradually  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  this  grain  business,  and  this  trans- 
portation business,  Buffalo  is  more  prosperous  than  she  has 
ever  been — with  the  exception  of  the  depression  that  has 
overtaken  all  the  country  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Sterne. 

Q.  How  prosperous  she  might  have  been  but  for  the  dis- 
criminations of  the  railways  you  can  not  tell  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Amos  A.  BisseU,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  reside  in  Buffalo  or  Lockport  ?  A.  I  reside  in 
Lockport. 

Q.  Tou  are  a  large  forwarder  by  canal,  are  you  not  ?  A.  I 
am  in  the  transportation  business  ;  I  used  to  do  forwarding  at 
Lockport  until  that  business  was  taken  away  from  me  by  the 
railroads. 
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Q.  Do  you  own  a  number  of  canal  boats  now  ?  A.  1  used 
to  ;  I  manage  a  number  now. 

Q.  How  was  this  business  taken  away  from  you  at  Lockport 
by  the  railroads  ?  A.  By  their  system  of  contracts  with  mill- 
ers and  manufacturers  that  had  freight  to  ship. 

Q.  They  contracted  to  carry  it  at  less  rate  than  you  could 
afford  to  carry  it  by  the  canal?  A.  Some  of  their  rates  were 
more  than  we  carried  at,  but  I  could  not  get  it,  for  the  reason 
that  they  carried  it  in  the  winter  for  that. 

Q.  They  made  all  year  contracts,  did  they  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  system  of  making  all  year  contracts,  as  it  af- 
fected you  ?  A.  I  have  seen  a  letter  to  one  party,  and  I  un- 
derstand there  are  others  in  the  same  busmess  sent  by  the 
Central  Railroad  to  Lockport,  telling  a  party  there — this  was 
a  stave  shipper,  a  friend  of  mine  ;  I  carried  his  freight  for  a 
number  of  years,  off  and  on,  as  he  wanted  it  to  go  ;  finally,  I 
could  not  get  any  of  it,  and  I  went  to  him  to  find  out  the 
reason,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  could  not  ship  by  me  for  the 
reason  if  he  did  he  would  lose  his  special  contract  that  he  had 
with  the  Central  road ;  and  he  showed  me  a  letter  that  read 
in  this  way  :  "  The  road  will  tako  your  stuff  at  a  rate  of  $25  per 
car  if  you'll  ship  all  by  the  road,  but  if  I  find  you  are  shipping 
by  canal,  we  will  take  that  rate  away  from  you,  and  you  never 
shall  have  another  one." 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  letter  signed  ?  A.  Signed  by  Good- 
man. 

Q.  Was  it  an  autograph  letter,  or  was  it  printed  ?  A.  It 
was  printed,  the  letter  part. 

Q.  The  context  of  it  was  printed  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was 
printed;  these  hand  printing  machines,  and  the  name  was 
written. 

Q.  It   came  from   the  New  York  Central  Railroad  office  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  purported  to. 

Q.  Did  that  destroy  your  business  ?  A.  It  all  left  me ;  I 
used  to  carry  nearly  half  a  million  barrels  of  flour  yearly,  be- 
sides barley,  and  every  other  stuff  from  Lockport ;  and  now  I 
do  not  carry  a  single  boat  load ;  I  come  to  Buffalo  for  my 
business  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  business  ?  A. 
All  my  life  ;  about  35  years. 

Q.  How  many  boats  do  you  own  ?    A.  About  30  boats. 
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Q.  Do  you  rememlber  this  Western  Transportation  Conl- 
pany?    A.  Yes,  sir;  when  it  was  in  existence. 

Q.  How  many  boats  did  they  own  ?  A.  They  had  a  large 
number  ;  how  many  I  do  not  know  ;  I  was  not  really  acquaint- 
ed with  it. 

Q.  Allen's  line,  I  mean.  A.  Allen's  line  ;  I  knew  that  line 
when  it  was  running  on  the  canal. 

Q.  Were  you  running  on  the  canal  at  the  same  time  ?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  doing  as  well  as  you  ?  A.  I  thought  they 
were. 

Q.  And  you  maintained  your  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  kept  on  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  went  away  from  the  canal  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  left  the  canal?  A.  I  do  not 
know  as  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  a  great  many  more  boats  than  you  had?  A. 
Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  some  influence  on  fixing  rates  by  canal  ?  A. 
The  lines  those  days  fixed  the  rates. 

Q.  Those  were  the  two  lines,  were  they?  A.  The  American 
and  the  Western  Transportation  Companies. 

Q.  And  they  had  control  practically  of  the  rates  on  the 
canal  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  such  a  fleet  of  vessels  that  you  single  boatmen 
had  to  follow  them  ?     A.  We  went  by  their  quotations. 

Q.  The  American,  you  remember,  was  run  off,  was  it  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  broken  up  ?     A.  That  was  broken  up. 

Q.  And  that  left  the  Western  only  ?  A.  That  left  the  West- 
ern. 

Q.  When  did  that  Western  leave  ?  A.  Some  years  ago  ;  I 
do  not  remember  exactly  ;  they  have  not  been  carrying  freight 
here  for  some  years. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  of  this  business  of  carrying  package 
freight  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  Yes,  I  take  boat  loads 
from  second  hands  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  do  not  collect  or  gather  the  freight  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  boats  are  chartered  ?     A.  Our  boats  are  chartered. 

Q.  Chartered  by  whom  ?  A.  By  agents  down  there ;  I  sup- 
pose they  are  railroad  agents ;  I  understand  they  are. 
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Q.  What  railroads  ?  A.  The  Central  and  the  New  Tork  & 
Erie ;  I  carried  most  for  the  New  York  &  Erie. 

Q.  They  charter  your  boats  and  you  carry  the  freight  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  go  then  by  the  New  York  &  Erie  boats  ?  A.  It 
goes  to  their  propellers  here. 

Q.  It  goes  to  the  propeller  line?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  go  to  the  railroad  ?  A.  No,  it  goes  to  the 
propeller  here. 

Q.  So  that  the  stuff  which  is  carried  on  your  boats  through 
the  agent  of  the  New  York  &  l^jrie,  never  touches  a  railway 
until  it  gets  to  Chicago?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  rates  do  you  get  on  that  stuff?  A.  I  have  had 
three  cents  a  hundred,  sixty  cents  a  ton  ;  and  I  have  had  as 
high  as  about  four  and  a  half  cents  a  hundred  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  local  freight  for  Buffalo  ?     A.  Not  any. 

Q.  That  is  all  package  freight  that  goes  through  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  don't  put  upon  your  vessel  any  local  freight  for 
Buffalo  ?     A.  Not  any  at  all. 

Q.  Nor  upon  the  other  boats  ?  A.  They  never  have  on 
mine,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  course  of  the  business?  A.  They 
do  not  intend  to  put  any  local  freight  on  these  boats. 

Q.  So  that  Buffalo  does  not  get  the  benefit  in  any  case  of 
this  low  rate  on  west  bound  traffic  from  the  canal?  A.  I  do 
not  know  what  Buffalo  does  get ;  we  only  get  three  cents  a 
hundred  and  four  and  a  half. 

Q.  But  Buffalo  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  low 
rate  traffic  that  goes  on  the  canal — of  this  through  traffic  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  are  chartered  by  the  railways  that  is  always 
the  case,  that  it  goes  through,  does  it  not?  A.  It  goes 
through. 

Q.  By  their  propellers  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  does  this  chartering  take  place?  A.  We 
carry  a  load  about  every  twenty-eight  days — twenty-five  days 
sometimes — with  one  boat. 

Q.  Not  every  day  a  load  ?  A.  Not  every  day  a  load  ;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  extent  of  that  business  westward  with 
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the  other  people .  on  the,  line  ?    A.  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  it  has 
has  been  very  large  some  of  the  time. 

Q.  Is  it  very  large  now?  A,.  Not  very  large  now;  not  as 
large  as  it  has  been,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  stuff 
coming  up. 

Q.  Why  can't  you  get  this  same  freight  westbound  ?  A.  I 
cannot  fight  the  railroads  in  New  York  successfully. 

Q.  Unless  the  railroads  of  New  York  give  you  this  freight 
you  could  not  get  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  it?    A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  that  freight  ?  A. 
It  is  all  kinds  of  freight ;  it  is  merchandise,  sugar  and  dry 
goods  ;  it  is  everything ;  all  kinds  of  stuff,  probably — dry 
goods,  sugar,  nails,  horseshoes,  every  kind  of  stuff. 

Q.  All  first  class  freight,  too  ?     A.  It  is  all  one  thing  to  us. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  any  difference  in  classification  ?  A.  Not 
any. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  you  ever  got  for  that  freight,  and 
what  is  the  lowest  you  ever  got  for  that  kind  of  freight  ?  A. 
About  3  cents  a  hundred  is  about  the  lowest,  and  the  highest 
I  have  had  this  year  is  4^  cents  a  hundred,  90  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Your  dealings  there  in  New  York  ;  have  you  any  deal- 
ings with  the  New  York  Central  people  there  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  my 
agent  in  New  York  has  dealt  with  the  Central  folks,  with  Mr. 
Allen  some,  but  I  have  not  myself ;  when  I  have  been  there  I 
have  always  dealt  with  the  other  company. 
.    Q.  With  the  Erie  Company  ?     A.  With  the  Erie  Company. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  they  manage  to  get  that  freight  to 
you  ;  do  they  cart  it  to  you  ?  A.  It  was  brought  in  carts  to 
the  dock. 

Q.  Where  do  you  lay  ?     A.  We  brought  our  boat  to  Coenties 

Slip. 

Q.  Where  ?  A.  It  is  one  of  the  slips  in  New  York  ;  I  think 
it  is  Coenties. 

Q.  You  are  loaded  there  ?  A.  We  lay  there,  and  the  goods 
are  put  aboard  of  us. 

Q.  What  sort  of  carts  bring  it  to  you— the  Erie  carts  ?  A. 
I  should  think  they  were  all  kinds  of  New  York  cartage  folks. 

Q.  All  sorts  of  trucks  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  sorts,  as  far  as  I 
have  noticed. 

Q.  With  whom  do  you  make  your  contract  ?  A.  With  an 
agent  of  the  Erie  BaUroad  or  the  other  road. 
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Q.  How  long  does  your  contract  run  ?  A.  Until  we  get  the 
load  through  to  Buflfalo. 

Q.  Only  for  that  load  ?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  T'ju  have  not  a  contract  running  for  a  year  ?     A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  When  you  get  it  here,  where  do  you  go  with  it  ?  A.  Go 
to  their  dock. 

Q.  To  the  Erie's  dock  ?    A.  To  the  Erie's  dock. 

Q.  And  there  you  load  one  of  the  Erie's  vessels '?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  With  that  same  stuff?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  package  of  that  stuff  to  stay  in 
Buffalo  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  staid  in  Buffalo  or  not ; 
I  go  to  the  steamboat  dock,  and  they  take  it,  and  I  pay  no  at- 
tention to  it. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  deliver  it  at  the  warehouse  or  at  the  dock?  A. 
Well,  to  the  company — to  the  Erie  Company. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Don't  you  deliver  it  to  the  vessel  ?  A.  Sometimes,  and 
sometimes  on  the  dock. 

Q.  When  the  vessel  is  here,  do  you  deliver  to  the  vessel  ? 
A.  When  the  vessel  is  ready  we  deliver  it  to  the  vessel. 

Q.  It  is  only  on  those  occasions  when  the  vessel  is  iiot  ready 
to  take  freight  that  you  deliver  it  at  the  warehouse  ?  A.  I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  see  many  other  boats  about,  which  have  carried 
freight  under  the  same  condition,  and  for  the  same  amount? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  all  the  boats. 

Q.  Do  your  wharfing  facilities  differ  any  that  you  have  in 
New  York,  when  you  are  carrying  for  the  railways,  instead  of 
carrying  for  other  people  ?   A.  Not  any;  pay  the  same  wharfage. 

Q.  Do  the  railway  company  pay  the  wharfage  for  you,  or  do 
you  pay  it  ?     A.  We  pay  it. 

Q.  Does  it  pay  you  to  carry  freight  so  low  ?  A.  When  we 
carry  wheat  for  4  cents  a  bushel,  it  pays  us  to  carry  freight  at 
that  rate. 

Q.  The  reason  you  can  carry  it  is  because  otherwise  you 
would  have  to  come  back  comparatively  light ;  is  that  it  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Tou  say  that  is  all  kinds  of  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
kinds. 

Q.  Dry  goods?     A.  Yes,  sir;  every  kind  of  freight.    , 

Q.  Boots  and  shoes?  A.  l"es,  sir;  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Q.  Is  that  merchandise  specially  marked  as  slow  fre'ght; 
has  it  any  mark  on  it  ?  A.  I  have  never  discovered  any  only 
the  person  tliat  it  is  going  to. 

Q.  Has  it  any  mark  ou  it  that  shows  that  it  has  gone  through 
the  hands  of  the  Erie  Railway?  A.  I^do  not  know  as  it  has 
that., 

Q.  Is  it  ever  marked  to  go  by  any  special  route  ?  A.  They 
call  their  line  different  names  in  New  York. 

Q.  Is  it  ever  marked  via  Merchant's  Dispatch,  or  vi(i  Lake 
Shore  Dispatch,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?  A.  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  You  have  not  observed  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  experienced  rather  hard  times  in  five  years 
past,  have  you  not,  on  the  canal  ?  A.  Not  so  hard  in  five  years 
past  as  I  did  before. 

<.^.  From  about  1873  to  1577  was  a  hard  time  ?  A.  Yes, 
very. 

Q.  Did  the  canal  boatmen,  during  that  period  of  time,  earn 
enough  money  to  replace  bouts  that  had  been  worn  out?  A. 
In  1876  we  lost  money  ;  did  not  make  a  dollar  the  whole  year ; 
we  gradually  lost  all  the  year  through. 

Q.  Was  that  because  of  the  bad  crops  or  because  of  railway 
competition?     A.  Eailroad  competition. 

Q.  Has  the  canal  equipment,  in  the  way  of  boats,  been 
diminished  in  the  past  five  years?  A.  I  think  they  were 
diminislied  some  in  some  of  those  years,  but  lately — since 
1877 — they  have  been  built  up  considerably  on  the  canal. 

Q.  They  have  built  up,  you  think,  as  much  as  tliey  had  been 
diminished  before  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  so  now. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  this  business  a  long  while — why  don't 
you  carry  freight  from  Buffalo  to  Rochester,  fiom  Roohester 
to  Utica,  and  from  Utica  to  Syracuse,  and  so  on  down  ?  A. 
For  the  reason  that  we  could  not  get  enough  of  it  to  be  of  any 
advantage  ;  we  cannot  get  it ;  the  railroads  take  it. 
Q.  There  are  not  any  local  freight  lines  of  that  sort,  are 
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there — I  mean  lines  that  do  a  local  business,  between  local 
points,  starting  say  from  Buffalo  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  some  ?  A.  There  are  lines,  I  say,  that  ship 
from  New  York  to  Utica. 

Q.  Are  there Jines  that  ship  from  Buffalo  to  local  points,  or 
from  New  York  to  local  points  ?  A.  Not  as  much  from  Buffalo 
to  local  points  ;  they  put  their  way  stuff,  if  they  have  any,  on 
through  boats,  more. 

Q.  So  that  they  have  to  rely  upon  a  through  boat,  those 
local  points  shipping  eastward  have  to  rely  upon  a  through 
boat  running  light  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  unless  they  have  full  boat' 
loads  of  grain,  or  something  like  that ;  for  a  small  package 
they  would  rely  upon  it. 

Q.  And  so  the  service  is  irregular  and  uncertain?  A.  Un- 
certain, yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  many  canal  boats  did  you  say  you  owned,  think  ? 
A.  I  manage  about  thirty  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  own  three  years  ago  ?  A.  That 
number. 

Q.  Have  yoa  built  any  new  ones  lately  ?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Within  the  last  five  years  ?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  building,  of  canal  boats,  at  Lock- 
port  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  built  there  within  the  last  three 
years?     A.  Quite  a  number ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many. 

Q.  About  bow  many  ?  A.  It  might  have  been  thirty  or 
forty  boats. 

Q.  The  canal  boat  tonnage  is  gradually  increasing  ?  A.  It 
has  been  since  1877  ;  yes  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  agent,  do  you  say,  of  the  Erie  Company  that 
you  deal  with  in  New  York  ?     A.  Mr.  Robert  Williams. 

Q.  Where  is  his  office  ?     A.  I  think  it  is  108  Front  sireet. 

Q.  You  go  to  the  east  side — the  East  river  ?  A.  No,  I  go  to 
the  slip  where  Williams  has  his  freight  brought. 

Q.  That  is  the  East  river,  on  the  east  side  of  the  City  ?  A. 
It  may  be  ;  just  around  the  point  there. 

Q.  You  say  in  1870,  it  was  very  hard  times  ?    A.  Very  hard. 

Q. -And  hard  times  for  railroads  too?  A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  railroads. 
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Q.  Hard  times  with  tlie  general  public^  was  it  noi  ?  A.  It 
was  hard  for  me,  I  know. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  something  about  the  general  public ,  was 
not  business  very  much  depressed?  A.  I  do  not  know  but  it 
was. 

Q.  It  has  been  since  1873,  has  it  not,  until  quite  recently  ? 
A.  It  was  very  good  in  1873. 

Q.  After  the  fall  of  1873,  it  began  to  run  down  ;  that  is  the 
year  of  the  panic ;  now  why  is  it  that  you  can  not  get  the  local 
freight  along  on  the  line  of  the  canal  that  you  say  the  railroads 
get  ?  A.  They  pick  it  up  by  their  threats,  they  give  special 
rates. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  pick  it  up  ?  A.  I  cannot  carry  it  in  the 
winter. 

Q.  The  railroad  is  rather  better  for  that  class  of  business 
than  the  canal  ?  A.  The  agents  make  it  better,  the  way  they 
fix  it. 

Q.  Your  business  is  pretty  good  now  ?     A.  Very  good  now. 

Q.  And  improving  every  day  ?  A.  It  dropped  a  little  to- 
day. 

Q  But  it  will  go  up  more  than,  as  much  more  to  morrow, 
probably  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  was  a  local  reason  here ;  a  fleet  of  vessels  had  not 
arrived  that  was  expected,  don't  you  know  that?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  gradually  rising  for  sometime?  A.  Yes, 
business  has  been  better  along  back. 

Q.  Your  canal  business  fluctuates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  rates  fluctuate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  do  not  charge  a  rate  per  mile  on  the 
canal,  but  you  charge  what  you  can  get  fi'om  place  to  place, 
where  you  carry  local  freight  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  carry  the  same  load  of  freight  sometimes  cheaper 
than  you  do  others,  don't  you,  for  dififerent  people?  A.  We 
carry  according  to  the  market  at  the  time  we  take  it. 

By  Mr.  Gluok. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  some  man 
in  Lockport,  with  reference  to  the  stave  business  ;  what  is  his 
name  ?  A.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  I  would  not  like  to  give 
his  name. 
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Q.  We  want  tp  be  certain  about  these  convSl'sations, -wliom 
they  were  witb  ;  that  ia  nil  ?     A.  I  aptreerl  not  to  tell. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  rather  know  ?  A.  I  agreed  not  to  divulge ; 
I  do  not  bke  to  do  it ;  it  would  not  be  fair. 

Mr.  Gluck — Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  know  about  this  con- 
versation. 

The  Chairman — We  have  ruled  that  all  those  matters 
should  be  made  public  ;  we  have  required  the  railroad  people 
to  divulcce  all  these  matters,  Mr.  Bissell. 

The  Witness — Well,  1  will  tell  you  his  name  ;  his  name  is 
Sherman  B.  Hooper. 

Q.  Does  he  do  a  large  business  now  ?  A.  He  does  quite  a 
large  business  now  ;  yes,  sii. 

Q.  Where  does  he  ship  his  staves  to?  A.  He  ships  some  to 
New  York,  and  different  places,  Albany  and  Troy. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  does  he  not  ship  through  mostly  to 
New  Eugland  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  very  largely  in  the  canal  business,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  this  qqestion :  supposing  the  railroads  were  not 
in  operation,  did  not  operate  to  take  this  freight  away  from  you, 
would  there,  in  your  judgment,  be  enough  local  freight  carried 
to  justify  the  formation  of  a  line  of  canal  boats  on  the  canal, 
just  for  the  local  business  ?     A.  Yf s,  sir. 

Q.  Between  what  points  ?  A.  Between  Lockport  and  New 
York  alone  would  give  a  good  big  line. 

Q.  You  misunderstood  my  question  ;  I  mean  as  regards  local 
business  from  point  to  point ;  we  will  say  from  Lockport  to 
Albany  and  intermediate  points  ;  now  if  there  was  no  competi- 
tion on  the  railroads,  would  you,  as  a  business  man,  start  a 
line  of  canal  boats  to  engage  m  that  local  traffic  ?  A.  I  might 
not  start  a  line  of  canal  boats  to  get  that  local  traffic,  but  I 
could  run  a  line  of  boats  and  do  that  traffic,  and  do  a  very  nice 
business ;  I  could  get  my  share  of  that  traffic  ;  I  could  not  get 
it  all. 

Q.  Would  it  pay  you  to  do  that  ?  A.  Certainly  it  would 
pay. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  railroads  take  the  freight  away  from 
you  ;  now  answer  me  this  farther  question  ;  would  you  be  will- 
ing, for  this  local  traffic,  to  start  a  boat  and  get  different  con- 
signments of  freight  at  these  local  points,  if  they  did  not  have 
enough  tu  fid  the  entire  cargo  ;  do  you  ever  do  that  ?  A.  I  used 
to  do  that ;  very  glad  to  do  it. 
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Q.  You  never  have  done  it  withiil  the  last  five  years  ?  A.  I 
could  not  get  enough  of  it  to  make  any  business 

Q.  And  the  renson  that  they  gave  was  because  it  was  more 
h.mdj  for  Ihem  to  go  by  rtiilroad,  the  railroad  running  in 
wiutei-  ?  A.  Because  they  could  ship  in  the  winter ;  and  the 
railroads  would  not  take  it  for  them  at  the  rate,  if  they  let  me 
have  it. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  carry  flour  from  Kochester  to  New  York  ?  A.  I 
used  to  carry  a  gre.^t  deal  from  Eochester, 

Q.  Why  don't  you  now  ?     A.  I  cannot  get  it. 

Q.  How  many  flour  mills  are  there  in  Lockport?  A.  There 
is  over  a  dozen,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  they  market  their  flour  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  a 
good  deal  of  it  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  where  they  market  it ;  I 
do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  now. 

Q.  Why,  don't  you  carry  their  flour?  A.  It  has  been  taken 
away  from  me. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  taken  away  by  force  ;  do  you  mean  it  is 
carried  by  the  railroads  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  the  railroads  can  carry  cheaper  than  you  can  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  can  carry  it  as  cheap. 

Q.  Then  why  does  it  go  to  the  railroads  ?  A.  They  get  it  by 
these  special  contracts. 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  the  shippers  prefer  the  railroads  ?  A. 
I  have  been  told  by  the  millers  that  they  had  these  special 
contracts  and  they  could  not  give  me  any  flour,  when  I  would 
ask  them  for  it. 

Q.  Over  what  roads  ?     A.  The  Central  Road,  of  course. 

Q.  Does  the  Erie  go  into  Lockport  ?  A.  It  has  got  there 
now. 

Q.  Within  a  few  days  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  line  that  runs  from  Tonawanda  there  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  railroads  charge  more  than  the  canal,  say  for  flour 
going  from  Lockport  to  Utica  or  Syracuse,  don't  they?  A.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  charge. 

Q  Don't  the  flour  shipper  send  by  them  simply  because  he 
wants  greater  speed  and  is  wiUing  to  paj-  more  ?  A.  I  do  not 
understand  it  so. 
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By  Mr.  GlucK  : 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  railroad  has  taken  awd,y  A  good 
deal  of  your  business,  you  have  enough  business  so  as  to  keep 
you  busy  and  build  new  boats  to  do  it  with,  don't  you  ?  A.  I 
have  not  built  any  lately  ;  I  have  no  business  at  Lockport ;  I 
have  business  here,  at  Buffalo,  that  comes  from  the  west. 

Q.  You  have  built  new  boats  within  the  last  five  years, 
several  new  boats  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  not  built  any  ;  I  am 
wearing  out  the  old  boats. 

Q.  Have  you  not  bought  any  ;  have  you  not  employed  them 
in  your  business  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  any  contract  to  build  any  ?     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  several  canal  boats  in  addition 
have  been  employed  at  about  Lockport  there  in  trans- 
portation from  that  place  and  Buffalo  also,  by  the  men  who 
own  tlie  canal  boats  ;  you  do  not  know  of  that  being  done?  A. 
There  are  different  men  building  boats  always,  but  I  have  not 
built  any. 

Q.  And  have  not  employed  any  in  your  business?  A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  There  are  canal  boats  that  carry  grain  from  Buffalo  to 
Lockport,  are  they  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ?  A.  I  do  not  get  any  to  carry  ;  we  give  that  to 
another  man. 

Q.  How  is  that?  A.  There  is  a  man  that  runs  a  boat  to 
Lockport  that  carries  some  there,  and  the  railroads  carry 
some  there — a  small  business ;  there  is  only  one  boat  that  runs 
to  Lockport. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  You  give  the  business  to  another  man,  did  I  understand 
you  ?  A.  I  do  not  give  it ;  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood 
that  way ;  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  don't  seek  it  ?     A.  I  do  not  seek  it. 

Q.  You  have  got  all  you  can  attend  to  yourself?  A.  It 
would  not  amount  to  anything  if  I  did  seek  it ;  there  is  nothing 
of  it. 

Q.  "What  business  is  that  there  is  nothing  of;  carrying  grain? 
A.  This  business  from  Buffalo  to  Lockport  for  the  millers  to 
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grind  there  ;  the  millers  have  been  used  up  ;  as  a  general  thing 
there,  business  is  gone. 

Q.  You  say  the  general  canal  equipment  about  here  has 
increased  during  the  last  five  years ;  did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  ?     A.  To  say  what  ? 

Q.  That  the  equipment  of  the  canal,  the  running  of  the 
boats,  etc.,  has  generally  increased  ?  A.  I  think  the  stock  has 
been  kept  good  for  the  last  five  years,  perhaps. 

Q.  And  you  know  of  a  number  of  new  boats  being  built  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Frederick' N.  Jones  recalled  : 

By  the  Ohaieman  : 

Q.  At  any  time  during  any  year  in  which  you  were  operating 
your  vessels  at  a  loss,  do  you  know  from  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company  that  they  were  making  a  profit 
upon  theirs  ?  A.  I  was  told  that  in  1877,  which  was  about  as 
hard  a  year  as  there  was,  by  a  manager  of  one  of  the  steam- 
boat companies,  that  they  were  makiug  all  the  money  they 
wanted  to  make,  and  that  by  one  boat  in  particular  they  made 
$32,000,  and  none  less  than  $12,000. 

Q.  During  that  same  year,  what  was  your  success  in  the 
management  of  your  vessels  ?     A.  We  were  running  in  debt. 

Q.  You  were  running  at  a  loss  ?  A.  Running  at  a  loss ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  or,  in  other  words,  was  it 
because  the  steamboat  lines  had  monopolized  the  traffic  ?  A. 
Because  there  was  more  tonnage  than  was  needed,  and  the 
steamboat  lines  got  the  preference— got  through  rates,  I  sup- 
pose, and  their  percentage  was  enough  to  enable  them  to  make 

money. 

Q.  They  got  the  preference  through  their  railroad  con- 
nections?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gluok  : 

Q.  What  company  was  that  ?  A.  A  manager  of  what  com- 
pany ? 

Q.  What  company  was  it  that  was  making  money  in  1877  ? 
A.  It  was  the  manager  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  that 
told  me. 
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Q.  That  he  made  money  that  year  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  at  the'same  iime,  or  don't  yon  know 
the  fact,  that  whatever  money  he  made  was  on  the  through 
freight — west  bound  freight,  that  you  could  not  Jiandle  ?  A.  I 
think  we  could  have  handled  it  all  if  it  had  not  been  consigned 
through  by  niilroad. 

Q.  The  ordinary  merchandise?  A.  No,  sir;  that  was  the 
grain  I  had  reference  to. 

Q.  I  am  talld  ig  about  west  bound  freight  ?  A.  I  don't 
think  we  could  have  touched  that  any  way. 

Q.  Was  not  the  profit  of  the  steamboat  company  during  that 
year  derived  from  thai  business  alone  ?  A.  Possibly  it  might 
have  been  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Why  can't  you  touch  this  westbound  freight — package 
freight;  why  can't  you  handle  it  at  all?  A.  Because  these 
lines  that  are  running  in  conn(  ction  M'ith  the  railroads,  or  the 
railroads  themselves,  have  a  monopoly  of  that;  they  aie  able 
to  give  pretty  quick  despatch ;  they  can  carry  it  by  all  rail,  or 
by  part  rail  and  part  water  at  a  rate  which  is  satisfactory,  I 
suppose  to  those  who  have  the  property  to  send. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  by  reason  of  their  facilities  and  their  railroad 
connections  and  not  by  reason  of  jour  physical  inability  to 
carry  it  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  not  at  all  that. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Could  you  carry  this  merchandise  in  any  case  now  ?  A. 
We  could  if  they  were  satisfied  to  have  it  go  as  slow  as  we  take 
it  by  sail. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  know  that  ocean  sailing  vessels  carry  large  quanti- 
ties of  merchandise  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  your  sailing  vessels  less  fitted  than  the  ocean 
sailing  vessels  for  carrying  merchandise  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  not  at 
all. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  requirements  of  shippers  are 
that  it  shall  go  quicker  than  by  sailing  vessels  over  the  lake  ? 
A.  I  think  that  is  the  tendency — to  have  it  go  quicker. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Are  your  sail  vessels  slower  than  canal  boats  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  go  with  as  great  rapidity,  with  merchandise, 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  with  your  sailing  ves- 
sels as  they  can  go  by  canal  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  with  greater  rapidity — very  much  greater. 

Q.  You  know  that  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  is  brought  by 
tugs  to  the  canal,  and  hauled  through  the  canal  on  canal 
boats  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  good  deal. 

J.  P.  Dudley  and  W.  C.  Kiddle,  having  been  subpoenaed  as 
witnesses,  were  called,  but  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Shipman  offered  two  large  sheets  containing  statistics 
of  shipments  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  marked  for  identification 
"  Exhibits  1  and  2,  Sept.  30th,  1879." 

Mr.  Sterne  offered  in  evidence,  from  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Kailroad 
Company  to  the  stockholders  for  the  four  months  from  June 
1st,  1878,  to  September  30th,  1878,  signed  by  H.  J.  Jewett, 
President,  the  following  extract  from  pages  23  and  24. 

"  The  Union  Steamboat  Company  is  a  chartered  corpora- 
"  tion,  created  and  empowered  to  own  and  operate  a  line  of 
"  steam  vessels  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes.  It  now  owns 
"  a  fleet  of  sixteen  steamers  and  two  schooners,  of  the  aggre- 
"  gate  tonnage  of  19,478  tons.  All  the  stock  of  the  steamboat 
"  company  being  owned  by  this  company,  it  is  managed  en- 
"  tirely  in  its  interests.  The  profits  that  may  be  made  are  de- 
"  voted  entirely  to  the  enlargement  of  the  fleet.  The  experi- 
"  ence  of  the  owners  of  steam  vessels  on  the  lakes  is  in  favor, 
"  on  the  score  of  economy,  of  large  vessels  ;  and  the  policy  of 
"  this  company  is,  as  fast  as  may  be  prudent,  to  dispose  of 
",  its  small  boats,  or,  in  building  new  vessels,  to  make  them  of 
"  the  largest  size,  having  surplus  power,  to  act  as  tugs.  The 
70 
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"  company  is   now  buildiug  a  steam   vessel  200   feet  long,  37 
"  feet  beam,  tonnage '1,850  tons  ;  estimated  cost  $100,000. 

"  The  main  line  of  this  company,  through  the  vessels  of  the 
"  steamboat  company,  has  access,  for  about  eight  months  in 
"  the  year,  to  all  the  lake  ports,  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
"  and  thereby  secures  this  company  for  such  times  from  unfa- 
"  vorable  action  by  other  railway  companies,  over  which  it  has 
"  no  control  beyond  its  own  terminus." 

Marked  "  Exhibit  No.  3,  September  30th,  1879." 

Also  the  [following  extract,  from  pages  32  and  33  of  the 
same  report : 

"  Theough  Teafpio. 

"  The  connection  of  your  system  of  railways  for  through 
"  traffic  with  the  west,  as  far  as  it  can  be  reached  by  the  lakes 
"  is  complete,  through  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  be- 
"  longing  to  this  company."  ' 

Marked  "  Exhibit  No.  4,  September  30th,  1879." 

Mr.  Steeme  also  offered  in  evidence  a  miller's  prospectus. 
Marked  "  Exhibit  No.  5,  September  30th,  1879." 

Frederick  W.  Jones,  recalled. 

Mr.  BuLLARD — Mr.  Jones,  will  yoil  make  the  correction  that 
I  desired  ? 

The  Witness — I  stated  that  Mr.  Bullard  told  me  that  they 
were  making  all  the  money  they  wanted  to  make  ;  I  think  he 
said  all  they  ought  to  make ;  I  think  that  was  it. 

Samuel  Goodman,  recalled  : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  contract  with  the 
Western  Transportation  Company  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  never  seen  it  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  never  seen 
it ;  in  fact,  there  is  none  in  existence ;  none  has  ever  been 
signed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  except  what  you  heard 
Mr.  Allen  testify  to  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Therefore,  when  you  say  that  none  has  ever  been  signed, 
you  simply  repeat  what  you  have  heard  him  say  ?  A.  I  know 
there  has  not  been  any  ;  I  heard  him  say  so,  and  I  know  there 
has  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  terms  under  which  he  runs  ?  A.  I 
could  not  state  them  ;  that  is,  I  don't  know  enough  about  it  to 
state  it. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  informed  as  to  the  condition.^  of  that  con- 
tract ?     A.  What  conditions  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Q.  The  conditions  of  the  arrangement — if  you  don't  choose  • 
to  call  it  a  contract  because  the  contract  is  not  signed — the 
conditions  of  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Allen  ?  A.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  we  are  to  receive  the  freight  he  brings  us 
from  the  west  and  carry  it  from  here  to  New  York  at  our 
proportion  of  the  current  all  rail  rate,  that  is,  45.32. 

Q.  Is  that  all  there  is  in  it  ?  A.  That  is  about  all  there  is 
in  it,  and  then  we  are  to  carry  his  west  bound  freights. 

Q.  Aren't  you  to  give  him  some  preference  ?  A.  None  that 
I  know  of ;  we  make  the  through  rate  from  New  York,  and 
allow  him  a  certain  proportion  of  it. 

Q.  He  is  permitted  to  get  as  much  business  as  he  likes? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  there  is  nothing  in  that 
written  contract,  which  never  was  signed,  about  his  canal 
business  ?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it ;  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  swear  to  it ;  I  haven't  any  positive  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  and  could  not  swear  to  anything. 

Q.  Who  is  your  local  agent  here  ?     A.  We  have  got  three  of 

them  ;  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Strandgard 

.     Q.  Who  takes  charge  of  your  cattle  business  here  ?     A.  Mr. 
Hoover. 

Q.  Has  he  charge  of  the  cattle  yards  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  not  of 
the  yards. 

•Q.  Who  has  charge  of  your  cattle  yards  here?  A.  L.  L. 
Crocker,  I  think  the  gentleman  is. 

Q.  Those  cattle  yards  are  owned  by  the  New  York  Central? 
A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  Union  Stock  Yard  &  Market  Company 
here,  have  you  ?     A.  I  think  not.  ^ 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  here  by  which  the  cattle  is 
handled  by  any  corporation  acting  in  affiliation  or  concert 
with  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  ?    A.  That,  I  couldn't  tell 
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you  about  positively  ;  I  have  not  given  the  matter  any  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  out  of  my  line  ;  I  tliink  tlie  yards  are  leased  by 
some  one,  but  wlio  the  parties  are,  I'  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  yardage  charge  ?  A.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  any  yardage. 

Q.  If  they  are  leased  to  somebody,  how  do  you  think  they 
make  a  living  ?  A.  Feeding  the  cattle,  I  suppose,  furnishing 
hay  for  the  cattle,  and  corn  for  the  hogs. 

Q.  Charging  nothing  for  yardage  ?  A.  I  believe  not ;  I  am 
not  positive  on   that  point. 

Q.  Can  we  get  somebody  here  this  afternoon  connected  with 
your  road  to  tell  us  ?  A.  I  don't  think  you  can  ;  it  is  too  late ; 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  charge  for  yardage  ;  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain there  is  not ;  Mr.  Dutcher  I  think  has  testified  to  it ;  I  am 
quite  sure  there  is  no  charge  for  yardage,  but  I  would  not  want 
to  swear  to  it  positively. 

Q.  You  say  they  are  leased  to  somebody  ?  A.  I  believe 
they  are. 

Q.  Who  is  the  lessee  ?     A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  lease  been  in  existence  ?  A.  That  I 
don't  know  ;  I  think  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Do  those  rebates  that  are  paid  to  Schoellkopf  &  Mat- 
hews pass  through  your  office  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  an  account  of  them,  haven't  you  ?  A.  They 
pass  through  my  office  first,  then  the  general  freight  agent, 
then  the  general  traffic  manager,  then  the  auditor  of  freight 
accounts  and  the  general  auditor,  and  then  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Q.  Then  you  can  tell  us  in  New  York  how  much  they 
amount  to  per  year?     A.  Yes,  I  think  I  can. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Does  not  Jobn  B.  Dutcher  control  your  yards  here,  and 
at  Suspension  Bridge,  the  same  as  at  New  York  ?  A.  I  believe 
he  does ;  not  precisely  on  the  same  terms,  but  he  is  the  super- 
intendent of  them. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  that  has  charge  of  them?  A.  He  has 
charge  of  them  ;  he  has  charge  of  all  the  yards. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  that  has  a  lease  of  them,  isn't  he  ?  A.I 
believe  so ;  I  am  not  positive  on  that  point. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  combined  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls  on 
grain  and  from  Niagara  Falls  to  New  York  on  flour  that  Scho- 
ellkopf  &  Mathews  pay^is  that  lower  or  higher  than  Buffalo  ? 
A.  It  is  higher  than  the  Buffalo  rate,  and  has  been  at  all  times 
since  that  mill  existed. 

Q.  How  much  is  it  now?  A.  Now  it  is  six  cents  a  barrel 
higher ;  they  pay  six  cents  a  barrel  more  at  this  time  than  the 
Buffalo  miller  or  Black  Rock  miller. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Now  ?     A.  Now,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  now  lasted  ?  A.  For  the  last  sixty 
days. 

Q.  How  long  wasn't  it  so?  A.  I  think  they  have  paid  more 
at  all  times  since  this  mill  has  been  built ;  I  am  quite  positive 
on  that  point. 

Q.  Have  they  paid  at  all  times  more  than  they  would  have 
paid  if  they  had  been  situated  at  Buffalo  ?  A.  Precisely,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  had  paid  the  open  rate  ;  are  you  prepared  to  swear 
to  that  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  same  rate  that  the  Buffalo  millers  pay  ?  A.  Pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  a  little  over,  yes  ;  I  will  testify  that  under 
oath. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  at  all  times  the  rate  was 
higher  at  Buffalo  than  what  they  now  pay  ?  A.  I  want  to 
qualify  this  a  little  ;  I  want  to  say  that  at  all  times  they  have 
paid  the  same  rate  ;  that  is,  taking  the  combined  rate,  the  rate 
on  grain  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  rate  on  flour 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  New  York  has  been  the  same  or  higher 
at  all  times  since  the  mill  has  been  in  existence  than  it  is  from 
Buffalo. 

Q.  From  Buffalo  now  ?  A.  From  Buffalo  now,  orjthan  it 
has  been  at  any  time  this  summer. 

Q.  On  grain  or  flour  ?  A.  On  the  two  combined  rates ;  un- 
derstand me,  we  have  a  contract  with  tljem  to  transport  their 
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grain  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls,  at  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a 
bushel ;  that  gives  us  five  cents  a  barrel ;  it  takes  four 
bushels  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  ;  we  have  an  additional  con- 
tract with  them  that  we  shall  carry  at  a  proportion  of  the  cur- 
rent through  rate  plus  three  cents  per  barrel,  which  is  to  be 
paid  us  for  terminal  facilities ;  these  two  rates  combinedfmake 
it  a  little  higher  rate  and  has  made  it  a  higher  rate  at  all  times 
than  the  Buffalo  millers  have  paid. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  when  they  paid  a  rate,  the  "pro  rata 
of  ten  cents  a  hundred  from  Chicago,  that  then  they  paid  a 
higher  rate  than  the  Buffalo  miller  paid  at  the  same  time  if  he 
had  no  rebate  ?  A.  As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  they  have 
not  paid  any  ten  cents  a  hundred  at  any  time  siiace  the  mill 
has  been  erected ;  they  have  paid  nothing  less  than  fifteen 
cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  Havn't  you  carried  flour  over  your  road  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  a  hundred  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ?  A.  I  think  not, 
sir ;  I  don't  believe  we  have  carried  one  single  barrel  at  that 
price;  I  think  the  Pennsylvania  road  have  carried  some,  but  I 
don't  want  to  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Havn't  you  carried  flour  at  twelve  cents  a  hundred?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  carried  flour  at  fifteen  cents  a  hundred? 
A.  I  think  we  have. 

Q.  From  Chicago  to  New  York  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  gave  Schoellkopf  &  Mathews  your  forty- 
five  per  cent. A.  Forty-seven  per  cent. 

Q.  Forty-seven  per  cent,  of  fifteen  cents  a  hundred?you  pre- 
tend to  say,  or  do  you  say  now  that  they  then  paid  as'much-as 
the  Buffalo  miller  paid  at  the  same  time  ?  A.  I  do  most  as- 
suredly ;  yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  You  have  carried  grain  as  low  as  ten  cents  a  hundred, 
havn't  you  ?  A.  Yes,  I  presume  we  have  ;  I  am  not  positive  ;  we 
have  not  carried  any  flour  ;  we  may  have  carried  some  flour 
at  ten  cents  a  hundred,  twenty  cents  a  barrel,  but  we  havel^not 
carried  any  for  Schoellkopf  &  Mathews  for  less  than  fifteen 
cents  a  barrel. 
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By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  When  the  rate  was  fifteen  cents  a  hundred  from  l^il- 
waukee,  what  was  your  open  schedule  rate  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  ?  A.  If  my  memory  serves  me  the  rate  was  fifteen 
cents  a  barrel  for  about  a  month — the  open  rate  for  every  one  ; 
we  paid  seven  cents  a  barrel  termmal  charges  in  New  York  and 
we  got  eight  cents  a  barrel  for  carrying  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York,  both  our  company  and  the  Erie. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  it  was  the  same  from  Bufi'alo  to  New  York  that  it 
was  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  wasn't  it  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  the 
rate  from  Chicago  was  thirty  cents  —  fifteen  ceats  a  hundred, 
and  it  was  fifteen  cents  a  barrel  from  Buffalo. 

By  Mr.  Geady  : 

Q.  Mr.  Sterne  asked  yoa  when  you  were  carrying  flour  from 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  fifteen  cents  a  barrel — 
A.  Fifteen  cents  a  hundred  he  means. 

Q.  Fifteen  cents  a  hundred,  what  you  were  charging  for 
transporting  flour  from  Bufi'alo  .to  New  York  ?  A.  Fifteen 
cents  a  barrel  or  seven  and  a  half  ceuts  a  hundred  pounds  ; 
that  is,  for  the  greatest  share  of  the  time ;  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  The  same  at  Rochester '?     A.  The  same  at  Rochester. 

Q.  You  charged  but  seven  and  a  half  ceuts  a  barrel  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  for  over  a  month,  perhaps  six  weeks ;  seven  and 
a  half  cents  a  hundred  ;  fifteen  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  You  charged  them  the  same  as  you  did  the  Buffalo  mil- 
ler ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  ordinarily  our  price  from  Rochester  is  5 
cents  a  barrel  less  than  from  Buffalo,  but  at  that  particular 
time  the  rates  were  so  low  that  we  could  not  afford  to  carry  it 
any  less  ;  that  is,  paying  the  terminal  charges ;  it  was  done 
simply  to  help  the  millers  and  keep  them  alive. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  when  the  rates  went  down 
you  went  down  correspondingly  ^     A.  We  tried  to. 

Q  If  you  tried  to  do  it,  what  was  the  reason  for  keeping 
Schoellkopf  &  Mathews'  rates  secret  ?  A.  That  was  simply 
done  to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of  our  railroad  competi- 
tors, and  nothing  else  ;  that  was  the  only  motive. 
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Q.  Why  should  your  open  rates  be  kept  from  the  knowledge 
of  jour  railroad  competitors?  A.  We  didn't  want  them  to 
know  that  we  had  any  contract  with  them ;  we  didn't  want 
them  to  know  the  reason  why  we  built  up  that  mill,  or  induced 
the  parties  to  build  up  that  mill. 

Q.  Tou  helped  build  up  that  mill,  didn't  you  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  would  not  have  been  there  but  for  that  contract  ? 
A.  That  was  all  that  induced  them  to  build  it,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  you  did  the  same  thing  for  everybody 
else?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  other  mills  don't  go  up  as  that  mill 
did  go  up,  and  other  mills  go  down,  and  that  mill  maintain 
itself  ?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  mills  that  have  gone  down  un- 
less they  have  burned  down. 

Q.  They  have  gone  down  in  business  ?  A.  It  is  their  own 
negligence,  nothing  else. 

Q.  Why  was  it  of  importance  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  from  the  Erie  ?  A.  They  might  have  made  a  bid  for  it,  or 
somebody  else. 

Q.  Didn't  you  suppose  that  they  would  make  a  bid  for  the 
general  business  of  Buffalo  when  you  came  down  to  7\  cents 
a  hundred  from  Buffalo  ?  A.  They  came  down  to  correspond 
with  our  price  ;  it  was  done  by  joint  agreement. 

Q.  So  it  was  of  great  importance  to  you  to  keep  the  Erie 
away  from  making  a  bid  for  the  business  of  that  mill  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  you  to  keep 
the  Erie  away  from  the  business  of  Buffalu  ?  A.  We  didn't 
care  to  have  the  Erie  or  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  or  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  know  what  we  were  doing  at  Niagara  Falls,  or 
any  other  station  on  our  line  ;  it  was  our  own  business  and 
nobody  else's,  except  the  state  of  New  York  and  this  Com- 
mittee here  ;  there  is  another  statement  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Chairman  ;  this  Rochester  miller  testified  the  other 
day,  Mr.  Boardman,  I  believe,  that  they  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Butter,  and  requested  him  to  allow  them  to  mill  in  transit ; 
that  Mr.  Butter  said  to  them  that  unless  they  recalled  their 
petition  to  the  Legislature,  and  withdrew  their  opposition  to 
the  railways,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  or  deal 
with  them  in  any  shape  ;  Mr.  Butter  denies  this  positively  and 
absolutely. 
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The  On\iRM\N — "We  will  give  bim  a  chance  to  deny  it  in 
New  York.  • 

Tiie  Witness — And  I  know  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  Have  not  SohoellkopE  &  Mathews  the  same  rate  to  New 
England  points  ?  A.  The  same  proportion ;  the  rate  to  New 
Eugland  is  ten  cents  a  barrel  over  tlie  New  York   price. 

Q.  They  get  a  propoition;  whatever  the  rate  goes  down  to 
New  England  they  get  a  chance  of  it?  A.  No  ;  the  contract 
provides  particularly  that  it  shall  be  carried  to  New  York,  at 
47  ptr  cent,  of  the  Chicago  rata  to  which  is  to  be  added  five 
cents  a  hundred,  or  ten  cents  a  barrel  for  fl'iur  to  go^to  New 
England  points  ;  the  contract  specifies  it  particularly  ;  there- 
fore, under  ail  circumstances,  we  would  get  our  full  proportion 
of  the  New  York  rate  and  ten  cents  a  barrel  more. 

Q.  Ten  cents  a  barrel  more  for  your  New  England  connec- 
tion?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  pro-rated  again. 

Q.  Pro-rated  again  between  you  and  New  England?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  canal  business  that  is 
done  by  the  New  York  Central  road  ?  A.  The  New  York  Central 
road  are  not  doing  any  canal  business  ;  we  have  got  all  we 
want  to  do  of  railroad  busiuess,  and  more  than  we  can  attend 
to  very  well. 

Q.  Well,  this  freight  that  is  shipped  by  canal  through  Allen? 
A.  That  we  have  nothing  to  do  with;  our  contract  with  Mr. 
Allen  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  canal  business,  or  our  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Allen,  whatever  you  call  it ;  he  does  that  on  his 
own  responsibility  altogether. 

Q.  He  runs  in  cotnpetion  with  you?  A.  That  we  rlon't  care 
anythiug  about ;  we  are  able  to  meet  our  own  competition. 

Q.  Does  he  get  your  freight  ?  A.  I  believe  not  ;  he  gets 
fraight ;  it  is  freight  that  the  roads  cannot  carry  very  well  or 
don't  want  to  carry  it ;  we  don't  see  it. 

Q.  That  is  all  sorts  of  merchandise?  A.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  merchandise  in  it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  here A.  "Well,  I 

don't  believe  that  man  under  o  ith. 

Q.  It  was  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  he  says  ?  A.  I  don't  be- 
lieve what  he  says ;  I  don't  think  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

71 
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Q.  Have  you  never  seen  any  of  those  canal  boats  laden  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have,  on  the  line  of  our  road,  as  I  passed  along. 

Q.  I  mean  those  very  ones  ?  A.  Those  that  you  refer  to  ; 
no. 

Q.  They  do  have  a  large  amount  of  west  bound  business? 
A.  Not  a  great  deal ;  it  don't  amount  to  a  great  deal ;  not 
many  tons. 

Q.  They  carry  sugar  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  they  do. 

Q.  Has  an  agreement  been  made  with  the  Rochester 
millers  recently  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  what  tiuie  ?  A.  Within  two  weeks,  I  believe  ;  it 
is  not  perfected  yet ;  we  have  agreed  to  do  what  they  asked  us 
to  do ;  we  have  agreed  to  carry  their  grain  from  the  west  to 
Rochester,  mill  it  there,  and  bring  the  flour  on  to  New  York 
at  a  slight  advance  over  through  rates. 

Q.  Were  you  a  party  to  this  new  convention  made  by  the  rail- 
ways recently,  to  disregard  all  special  contracts  ?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
I  was  up  here  attending  on  you  gentlemen. 

Q.  When  that  was  done  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  noticed  that  that  was  done  ?  A.  I  saw  it  in  the 
papers  ;  I  don't  know  how  far  it  will  go  :  that  does  not  apply 
to  my  business  particularly. 

Q.  What  does  it  apply  to  ?     A.  Through  business. 

Q.  It  applies  to  individuals  at  through  points,  you  mean  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  make — Mr.  Rutter  could  not  make 
any  such  contracts  as  you  have  made  with  Schoellkopf  &  Mat- 
hews? A.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  is  a  local  point 
— Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo. 

Q.  He  could  not  make  any  such  contract  at  Chicago  ?  A. 
Under  this  ruling,  he  could  not,  I  presume. 

Q.  The  railways  have  abandoned  that  as  a  bad  system  ? 
A.  That  is  a  mere  question  ;  they  are  only  trying  the  ex- 
periment now. 

Q.  They  are  always  trying  experiments?  A.  You  have  got 
always  to  try  experiments,  until  you  get  things  perfect. 

By  Mr.  Gluce  : 

Q.  The  roads  are  greatly  crowded  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  take  any  freight 
business  that  is  oS'ered  to  you  outside  ;  is  that  so  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Except  at  the  time  when  the  roads  are  so  crowded,  and 
unless  you  are  fettered  by  your  arrangements  with  the  all 
rail  route  through  to  the  west,  is  there  any  time  when  it  has 
been  brought  to  your  knowledge  that  individuals  desired 
special  rates  that  you  have  not  uniformly  and  always  endeav- 
ored to  give  it  to  them,  and  have  given  it  to  them  V  A.  As  far 
as  I  know,  when  I  thought  they  were  deserving  of  it,  and  their 
business  required  it,  if  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Of  course,  when  the  roads  were  crowded,  and  you  could 
not  give  them  special  rates,  you  did  not  do  it?  A.  Certainly 
not. 

Q.  But  when  you  could  you  did  ?  A.  When  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do  it,  and  even  at  times  when  we  were  full  of  busi- 
ness, when  the  roads  were  crowded,  if  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  the  freight  to  market,  and  it  would  not  pay  but  a 
certain  price,  we  have  taken  it,  in  order  to  save  the  people. 

Q.  With  reference  to  this  mill  of  Schoellkopf  &  Co.,  as  to  its 
diflfering  from  other  mills  in  Buffalo  here,  don't  you  know 
that  the  machinery  that  they  have  there  is  altogether  superior 
to  any  other  mill  in  this  neighborhood — altogether  superior  ? 
A.  I  have  been  so  informed;  it  gives  them  a  most  decided  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  mills ;  then  the  economy  with  which  their 
mill  is  run  is  also  a  great  item  of  revenue  to  them. 

Q.  So  that  they  could  make  money  by  their  improved  ma- 
chinery and  the  facilities  they  have  for  doing  business,  aside 
from  their  rates  ?     A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  Where  other  millers  would  not  make  a  cent.  A.  I  be- 
lieve so. 

Q.  This  is  the  largest  mill  in  New  York  state ;  isn't  it?  A. 
As  far  as  I  know,  it  is ;  I  am  quite  sure  it  is. 

Q.  Mr.  Schoellkopf  came  to  you  before  building  this  mill,  and 
desired  to  know  whether  you  would  make  such  a  contract,  and 
made  that  his  basis  for  building  this  mill  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
came  to  us  six  months  before  he  built  the  mill  or  talked  of 
building. 

Q.  And  said  if  such  a  contract  was  made  he  would  build  this 
mill  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  mill  cost  over  $175,000?  A.  I  understood  it 
was  $150,00 ;  but  it  may  have  been  $175,000. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  at  and  about  Buffalo,  other  great  estab- 
lishments that  have  been  built  up  by  the  inducements  held  out 
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to  them  by  tbe  railroad  to  build  here,  instead  of  concentrating 
their  capital  elsewhere?  A.  I  can  call  to  mind  one, particu- 
larly, an  enormously  large  one. 

Q.  Mention  that?  A.  The  Buffalo  Grape  Sugar  Company; 
they  bring  all  their  grain  here  from  the  west,  and  make  it  into 
sugar,  and  ship  it ;  it  goes  over  the  roads  east,  west,noith  and 
south. 

Q.  They  do  an  immense  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  enormously 
large. 

Q.  How  much  is  their  capital  ?  A.  I  don't  know ;  it  must 
be  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  other  ?  A.  There  is  the  firm  of 
Drulard  &  Hays,  who  make  cast  iron  water  pipe,  which  has 
formerly  all  been  made  in  Pennsylvania ;  they  never  thought  of 
making  water  pipe  here. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Did  you  build  them  up?  A.  Yes, sir;  certainly  ;  helped 
to  build  them  up ;  they  are  smart  fellows. 

Q.  You  helped  build  them  up  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  brought 
their  pig  iron  and  took  their  pipe  out. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  When  people  endeavor  to  get  proper  facilities,  and  are 
willing  to  put  in  capital  so  that  ihey  can  do  business,  the  rail- 
roads are  ready  and  willing  to  help  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  bolster  up  a  man's  business  when  he  has  not 
got  energy  enough  to  build  it  up  himself  ?  A.  Certainly  not ; 
some  people  are  naturally  lazy. 

By  Mr.  Steesk  : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Grape  Sugar  concern  you  built  up  ? 
A.     Not  alone. 

Q.  You  helped  to  build  it  up  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Hammond 
is  one  of  the  principal  men— of  the  City  of  Buffalo. 

Q.  How  did  you  help  to  build  it  up  ?  A.  By  giving  them 
rates  that  enabled  them  to  reach  different  points  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  yon  gVe  them  rates  that  jou  do  not  give 
to  anybody  else  in  Buffalo?  A.  Nobody  eLe  has  got  them! 
there  wds  a  concern  here  once  had  the  same  precisely,  but  they 
have  sold  out. 
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Q.  Tou  give  them  rates  that  you  do  not  give  to  other  people 
in  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  should  be  willing  to  give  them,  under  simi- 
lar conditions. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  you  give  them  rates  that 
you  do  not  give  to  other  people  in  Buffalo  ?  A.  No,  it  is  not 
true,  because  there  is  nobody  else  here  doing  the  same  busi- 
ness. . 

Q.  What  class  of  goods,  or  to  what  classification  does  such 
product  belong  ?  A.  Sngar  meal  is  special  class,  and  their 
sugar  is  fourth  class  and  starch  is  fourth  class. 

Q.  You  give  them  a  rate  below  the  fourth  class  rate  ?  A. 
Some  below,  yes. 

Q.  Therefore  you  do  give  them  a  rate  that  you  do  not  give 
to  other  people  in  Buffalo  on  fourth  class  business  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  ol  anybody  else  that  is  shipping. 

Q.  I  don't  care ;  you  give  them  a  fourth  class  rate  other 
than  the  tariff  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  has  contributed  to  build  them  up  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  difference  between  the  fourth 
class  rate  that  you  cliarge  the  rest  of  the  public  and  the  rate 
that  you  have  made  to  tbe  Grape  Sugar  concern  is  a  difference 
sufiBciently  large  to  have  materially  assisted  in  building  up 
that  business?     A.  Allow  me  to  say  to  you 

Q.  Answer  my  question.     A.  What  is  it? 

Q.  You  think  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  that  you  charge 
them  and  your  schedule  rate,  which  they  would  have  had  to 
pay  if  yoU  had  uot  made  them  a  special  rate,  is  sufficiently 
laige  a  difference  to  have  materially  aided  them  in  building  up 
their  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  believe  that  the  difference  in  rate  that  you  have 
charged  to  Schoellkopf  &  Mathews,  as  compared  with  the 
schedule  rate  that  they  would  have  had  to  pay,  is  sufficiently 
large  to  have  aided  them  materially  in  building  up  their  busi- 
nes-s  ?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  so  in  their  case,  because  they  are 
paving  really  more  than  the  tariff  rate ;  more  than  our  regular 
tariff  at  this  time. 

Q.  But  they  get  back  some  rebates  and  drawbacks  ?  A.  Not 
a  cent,  on  the  present  rate. 

Q.  I  know  about  your  present  rate  ;  but  take  the  whole  time 
that  they  have  been  in  existence  ;  they  have  been  paying  less 
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than  the  tariff  rate,  haven't  they,  on  an  average?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
they  bave  not  paid  any  less  than  Buffalo  millers  have,  not  at 
any  time  since  tbat  mill  has  been  in  existence. 

Q.  You  stated  just  now — is  it  true  or  is  it  not  true — that 
your  making  that  contract  with  them  assisted  in  building  them 
up  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Schoellkopf  &  Mathews  ?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  it  as&ist  in  building  them  up  if  you  did  not 
confer  some  sort  of  jerviee  or  some  sort  of  favor  upon  them  ? 
A.  Because  we  did  not  charge  them  any  more  than  the  Buffalo 
rate. 

Q.  Although  they  were  at  Niagara  ?     A.  At  Niagara  Falls. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  gave  to  a  miller,  at  Niagara  Falls,  a  rate 
which  enabled  that  miller  to  avail  himself  of  the  superior 
wnter  power,  being  at  a  greater  distance,  and  put  him  upon  a 
level  with  all  the  Buffalo  millers  ?     A.  Yts,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  tbink  you  did  a  good  thing  in  building  them 
up?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  state,  and  an  honor  to 
the  state. 

Q.  You  and  I  may  differ  as  to  tbat ;  now,  you  have  put  them 
at  a  place  where  they  could  have  superior  power,  and  at  a 
longer  distance  from  the  market,  upon  a  level  with  people  who 
have  inferior  power  at  a  shorter  distance  from  the  market?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  have  put  them  up,  didn't  you  feel  that 
you  were  pulling  some  people  here  in  Buffalo  down  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  not  at  all ;  there  is  an  unlimited  market  for  flour  all  over 
the  world,  and,  on  the  same  conditions,  Buffalo  ought  to  be 
able  to  compete  with  them. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  given  tbat  rate  to  everybody  ?  A.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  make  a  special  contract  for ;  why  don't  you 
put  in  your  scbdule  rate  ?  A.  We  will  make  it  to  anybody  if 
he  wants  it,  if  he  wants  to  build  a  mill  there. 

Q.  And  pledge  him  to  secrecy,  and  threaten  to  take  away 
his  rate  if  he  divulges  it  ?     A.  It  don't  say  ^anything  about . 
taking  away  his  rate. 

Q.  Yes,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  it ;  the  contract  says 
that  the  condition  of  its  continuance  is,  that  it  shall  be  kept 
secret  by  the  party  of  the  second  part ;  in  other  words,  that  it 
shall  be  forfeited  if  the  party  of  the  second  part  divulges  it  ? 
A.  Well,  we  won't  do  it  if  it  does  say  so. 
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Q.  "Sou  put  that  in  there  for  fun  ?  A.  To  make  it  a  legal 
document. 

Q.  Have  you  many  such  contracts  afloat  ?  A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any;  this  is  about  the  only  one  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge of,  and  I  didn't  make  that  myself,  I  notice. 

Q.  Tiiis  is  the  only  contract  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made 
that  you  know  of  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind 
that  ever  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  build  up  the  general  business 
of  this  state  if  you  were  required  to  make  a  contract  with 
everybocty  to  give  them  a  fro  rata  of  the  through  rate,  as  you 
do  to  Schoellkopf  &  Mathews  ?  A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  it 
would  help  them  any ;  certain  men,  if  you  carry  their  freight 
for  nothing,  they  couldn't  live. 

Q.  You  helped  Schoellkopf  &  Mathews?  A.  They  are 
bright  fellows,  and  have  got  unlimited  capital  to  buy  their 
grain. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  help  all  the  other  bright  fellows  in  the  state? 
A.  They  can  get  the  same  advantage  ;  all  they  have  got  to  do 
is  to  ask  for  it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  here  of  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  said  they  asked  for  it  and  you  did  not  give  it  to 
them?  A.  I  don't  know  who  they  are;  I  don't  believe  they 
ship  anything ;  all  those  people  that  have  been  here,  except 
the  millers,  don't  amount  to  anything  in  the  way  of  shipments, 

Q,  Didn't  they  ship  by  car  loads  ?  A.  Yes,  but  not  a  hun- 
dred carloads,  or  five  hundred  ear  loads  ;  they  may  ship  a  car 
load  in  six  months. 

Q.  Schoellkopf  &  Mathews  you  say  are  bright  fellows,  but 
they  have  got  natural  advantages  over  other  millers  naturally  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  you  give  them  an  additional  advantage  by  a  con- 
tract that  you  do  not  give  to  other  millers  ?  A.  They  haven't 
any  advantage  in  the  way  of  rates  over  anybody  else  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  pay  more  money  than  the  Buffalo  millers; 
their  absolute  net  money  is  more  than  the  Bufl^alo  millers  pay 
or  have  paid  at  any  time  within  six  months  ;  it  is  a  fact,  it  is 
the  absolute  truth. 

Q.  There  is  another  miller  at  Niagara  Falls  ?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  give  him  the  same  facilities  that  you  do  Schoell- 
kopf  &  Mathews  ?    A.  About  the  same  thing. 
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Q.  Since  when  ?    A.  Four  or  five  or  six  months. 

Q.  Before  that  time  had  he  to  pay  the  re<:!ular  rate;  "was  the 
other  miller  at  Niaga'a  Falls  phicedupou  a  level  with  the  Buf- 
lalo  miller?  A.  Substantially  tbeyame;  he  did  not  brirg  his 
grain  from  Buffalo  ;  he  brought  it  from  Suspension  Bridge,  and 
paid  us  §2.50  a  car  for  bringing  it  up. 

Q.  Didn't  he  pay  you  more  than  Schoelkopf  &  Mathews? 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Didn't  he  pay  you  more  on  his  flour  than  Sehoellkopf  & 
Mathews?     A.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  tliat  he  did  not?  A.  I  am  not  positive 
about  it,  but  I  don't  think  he  has  paid  any  more  in  the  last  six 
months. 

Q.  Not  in  the  last  six  months,  but  for  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore that?  A.  Sehoellkopf  &  Mathews  have  only  been  running 
about,  eight  or  nine  months. 

Q.  When  the  rate  went  down  from  western  points,  did  your 
rate  go  down  to  that  miller  ?  A.  I  thijk  we  made  the  rate  for 
him  fifteen  cents  a  barrel  from  Niagara  Falls  to  New  York. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  you  did  great  injustice  to  that  man,  didn't 
you,  as  compared  with  Sehoellkopf  &  Mathews  V  A.  I  don't 
believe  he  has  shipped  a  barrel  of  flour  to  New  York  in  ten 
years. 

Q.  Can  he  ship  a  barrel  of  flour  in  ten  years  more  if  you 
don't  deal  as  fairly  by  him  as  you  do  by  Sehoellkopf  &  Mat- 
hews? A.  We  do  deal  fairly  with  him  ;  ask  him  ;  he  will  not 
say  we  don't ;  we  don't  have  any  complaint;  he  has  got  an  ad- 
.  vantage  over  Sehoellkopf  &  Mathews ;  he  buys  all  his  wheat  in 
Canada,  and  brings  it  around  by  way  of  Suspension  Bridge, 
a,nd  we  only  charge  him  $2.50  a  car  for  doing  that  service. 

Q.  Do  you  do  the  work  for  him  less  than  for  Sehoellkopf  & 
Mathews?  A.  He  brings  his  grain  from  a  different  direction; 
he  has  not  got  so  much  money ;  he  has  to  bring  it  by  car 
loads. 

Q.  Then  he  buys  to  a  disadvantage,  doesn't  he  ?  A.  That 
may  be ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Then  you  do  it  for  less  money  for  him  because  he  buys 
less  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  do  it  for  $2.50  a  car,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabhng  him  to  compete  with  Buffalo  miLers,  and  if  he  ships 
from  Buffalo  down,  we  charge  the  same  rate  as  Sehoellkopf  & 
Mathews. 
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Q.  In  his  case  you  do  not  regard  the  question  that  he  is  a 
small  fellow,  instead  of  a  big  fellow  ;  you  rather  encourage 
him,  because  he  is  a  small  fellow  ?  A.  We  want  to  try  and 
help  build  him  up,  and  use  him  the  same  as  we  do  all  other 
millers  in  Buffalo. 

By  Mr.  Geady  : 

Q.  What  is  the  through  rate  for  flour  from  Milwaukee  to 
New  York  ?     A.  Sixty  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  From  Buffalo?     A.  30. 

Q.  From  Kochester  ?     A.  25. 

Q.  Is  that  in  proportion  to  the  distance  ?  A.  That  is  less 
than  our  proportion  of  the  through  rate  from  Buffalo  ;  it  is  a 
cent  and  a  fraction-  less. 

Q.  Less  than  your  proportion  of  the  through  rate  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thirty  cents  a  barrel  is —  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  figure  it 
right  out  for  you. 

Q.  No  ;  I  don't  want  you  to  figure  it  out  ?  A.  I  can  give 
you  the  exact  figures  ;  it  is  always  low  in  the  wiuter  and  in  the 
fall,  when  rates  are  firm  and  steady,  and  we  aim  to  make  it  so 
the  year  round,  but  we  cannot  always  control  it,  because  some- 
times the  rates  change  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  oftener  ;  to 
come  right  down  to  the  point,  there  is  nobody  has  any  cause 
for  complaint ;  there  may  be  unintentional  mistakes  ;  we  are 
all  liable  to  mistakes. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  If  the  Grape  Sugar  Works  were  to  ship  two  barrels  and 
a  half  over  the  road  every  year,  you  don't  think  that  giving 
them  a  reduced  rate  would  conduce  very  much  to  the  building 
up  of  their  business  ?  A.  Not  at  all ;  we  couldn't  afford  to  do 
it,  because  we  might  be  compelled  to  carry  a  car  for  those  two 
barrels  and  a  half. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  such  large  concern  in  Buffalo  before? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  American  Grape  Sugar  Company. 

Q.  Didn't  you  give  them,  when  they  desired  to  ship  over 
your  road,  the  same  special  rate  ?  A.  Precisely  the  same,  but 
they  sold  out  and  were  gobbled  up  by  the;Buffalo  Sugar  Com- 
pany ;  but  they  had  no  advantage  in  rate  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

72 
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Q.  Is  anybody  injured  by  the  rate  you  give  these  people  ? 
A.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree ;  there  is  nobody  doing  the 
same  business ;  on  the  contrary,  we  benefit  the  state ;  there  is 
at  Peoria,  Illinois,  a  similar  establishment,  much  larger ; 
they  are  aiming  to  make  it  larger ;  they  have  their  grain 
right  at  home — bought  right  in  Peoria ;  they  don't  have 
to  pay  any  freight  for  grain ;  they  want  to  make  it  into 
grape  sugar  and  ship  it  to  New  York  state  and  all  over 
the  world,  in  competition  with  these  gentlemen  here,  and  unless 
they  had  a  special  rate  they  couldn't  live  as  against  Peoria. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  They  could  not  vie  with  Peoria  without  a  special  rate, 
could  they?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  When  you  answered  Mr.  Sterne's  question  when  he  said 
that  the  difference  in  the  rate  that  you  gave  Schoellkopf  & 
MathewS'  and  the '  difference  in  rate  that  you  gave  to  the 
American  Grape  Sugar  Works — the  difference  that  there  was 
between  thafand  the  tariff  rate  conduced  to  the  building  up 
of  those  establishments,  you  did  not  mtan  to  be  understood 
in  that  way,  did  you  '?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  meant  that  the  business,  in  connection  with  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  road,  was  sufficient  to  build  them  up  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  anybody  else  did  the  same  business,  or  asked  to 
do  it,  that  the  road  was  always  willing  and  anxious  to  give  it 
to  them  ?  A.  That  has  already  been  done  ;  there  ai'e  only  two 
establishments  of  the  kind  here ;  one  is  the  Amei-ican  Grape 
Sugar  Company  and  the  other  the  Buffalo  Grape  Sugar  Com- 
pany ;  both  have  the  same  rates. 

Q.  The  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  tariff  rate 
in  respect  to  them  does  not,  on  that  account,  build  up  their 
business  of  itself  or  tear  down  the  other  business  ?  A.  Not  at 
all ;  because  there  is  no  other  business  here. 

Q.  If  they  ship  two  barrels  and  a  half  of  grape  sugar  over 
your  road  at  that  rate,  it  would  not  very  much  help,  would  it, 
to  build  up  their  business  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  other  man  who  shipped  a  small  amount  ?  A. 
No  ;  and  we  could  not  afford  to  do  it  in  small  quantities ;  we 
could  only  do  it  by  full  car  loads,  and  very  many  carloads. 
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Q^  In  other  words,  when  there  is  business  in  the  state  to 
do,  you  do  it  at  a  rate  that  a  profit  can  be  made  on  it  by  those 
persons  interested  in  the  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  most  as- 
suredly, both  to  ourselves  and  the  people  shipping ;  we  have 
aimed  to  build  up  business  of  all  descriptions  in  this  state, 
and  have  been  wonderfully  successful,  I  believe. 

Q.  In  reference  to  this  one  other  mill  at  Niagara  Falls  ;  that 
mill  does  a  local  business  ?     A.  Entirely  local. 

Q.  It  has  not  shipped  any  through  freights  to  New  York  ? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  It,  therefore,  has  not  been  injured  in  any  degree?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  asked  you  for  any  special  rate  that  you  did 
not  give  them  ?  A.  They  have  asked  me  at  times,  and  have 
always  got  them,  as  far  as  I  remember.  . 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  in  reference  to  these  special  es- 
tablishments ;  do  3'ou  know  of  any  other  special  establishment 
that  you  would  like  to  mention  ?  A.  I  can't  recall  any  just  at 
this  time. 

Washington  Bullard,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  were  formerly  President  of  the  Djy  Dock  Company 
here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  now  Trustee  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  all  along,  since  you  have  been  in  Buffalo,  been 
quite  familiar  with  its  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  something  said  here  about  the  planing 
mill  and  the  blacksmith  shop  doing  general  City  business  ;  is 
that  so  ?     A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Whenever  you  have  done  any  outside  business,  what  has 
it  been  for  ?  A.  To  my  knowledge  it  has  been  usually  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation  ;  these  two  things  are  indispensable 
to  the  working  of  a  dry  dock  and  ship-yard. 

Q.  When  people  have  applied  to  you  for  you  to  accommo- 
date them,  you  have  done  so  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  never  seek 
outside  business  ;  never  have  made  a  practice  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Your  dry  dock  business  you  do  for  the  general  public. 
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don't  jou  ?  A.  Exactly;  the  business,  that  they  do  in  the  way 
of  dr}'  dock  business  and  repairing,  of  course  they  do  for  the 
outside. 

Q.  When  you  say  it  is  for  the  accommodation  of  others, 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you  make  no  charge  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  but 
they  do  not  seek  it  as  the  ordinary  business  of  a  planing  mill 
and  a  blacksmith  shop  is  sought. 

Q.  The  business  comes  to  them,  they  don't  refuse  it?  A. 
No  ;  but  it  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  extremely  inconsiderable. 

Q.  Inconsiderable  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  your 
whole  business  ?  A.  Tt  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  any- 
body's business ;  it  never  is  sought. 

By  Mr.  Gbady  : 

Q.  Is  it  as  much  as  an  ordinary  blacksmith's  shop  ?  A.  Oh, 
no,  sir  ;  it  is  very  rare  that  anything  outside  is  done. 

Q.  I  Siiy  is  it  a  business  that  they  do  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public  as  much  as  an  ordinary  blacksmith  shop? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  it  is  simply  an  occasional  instance. 

r 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  But  you  charge  for  it,  and  make  a  profit  ?  A.  It  would 
not  be  expected  that  we  kept  a  gang  of  blacksmiths  or  the 
expenses  of  a  planing  mill  for  nothing. 

Q.  You  don't  do  it  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  ?  A.  No  sen- 
timent about  it,  I  assure  you,  not  the  slightest ;  no  poetry. 

John  Allen,  Jr.,  recalled: 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  here  this  morning  that, 
before  you  made  the  connection  with  the  railroad,  you  had  a 
fleet  of  200  canal  boats  ;  that  immediately  upon  your  forming 
a  connection  with  the  railroad  you  abandoned  your  valuable 
fleet  of  200  canal  boats,  and  gave  up  the  canal  business,  and 
devoted  yourself  exclusively  to  rail ;  will  you  please  state  to 
the  Committee  the  facts  in  relation  to  that  subject  ?  A.  My 
reply  to  that  is,  that  our  connection  with  the  Central  Eailroad 
began  in  1870,  and  we  had  established  the  policy  of  going  out 
of  the  canal  business,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  in  1864  or 
1865. 
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Q.  Five  years  before  you  formed  any  oonaeotlon  with  the 
railroad  ?  A.  The  policy  of  the  company  during  those  years 
was  to  work  out  of  the  canal  boat  business. 

Q.  Why  did  you  desire  to  work  out  of  the  canal  boat  busi- 
ness? A.  Because  it  was  evident  to  the  owners  of  the  com- 
pany that  the  individual  boatmen  could  do  the  business  for 
much  less  money  than  any  organized  company. 

Q.  Won't  you  explain  that,  so  that  the  gentlemen  can  un- 
derstand how  that  was  ?  A.  Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  it  in 
this  way,  that  if  I  owned  individually  ten  or  fifteen  boats,  my 
profit  would  be  received  after  I  had  paid  the  boatmen — the 
men  hired  to  navigate  the  boat — their  wages  ;  a  good  many  of 
these  boatmen  carry  their  wives  on  board  the  boat,  and  carry 
their  boys  as  drivers,  the  wives  to  cook,  and  the  boys  to  drive ; 
they  could  compete  with  me  successfully,  because  I  would  bave 
to  liire  that  labor,  and  I  would  have  to  keep  an  office ;  I  would 
haev  to  keep  an  organization  at  either  end  of  the  road,  and  I 
would  expect  to  make  my  living  out  of  the  profit  received  after 
paying  these  expenses. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  that  you  established  a  connection  with  the 
railroad  did  not,  of  itself,  or  in  any  degree,  tend  to  injure  the 
business  of  the  canal,  so  far  as  you  were  connected  with  it  ? 
A.  Not  at  all ;  it  tended  to  benefit  it,  because  the  business 
was  to  be  done  by  parties  who  could  do  it  for  less  money  than 
we  could. 

Q.  And  could  carry  for  less  money  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  it  would  result  in  a  benefit  to  the  public  ?  A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  reference  to  your 
company  existing  as  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  its  connection  with 
the  Central,  and  the  statement  has  been  made  that  you  only 
carried  freight  for  the  Central ;  that  you  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  any  other  freight,  but  for  the  Central  ? 

Mr.  Stekne — There  has  been  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  Gluck — I  understand  that  statement  was  made. 

The  Witness — Oh,  no  ;  there  has  been  no  such  evidence  at 
all. 

'     Mr.  Gluck — I  know  there  is  do  such  evidence ;  please  ex- 
plain. 

The  Witness — Perhaps  I  can  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  be- 
cause it  struck  me  at  the   time,  and  I  so  remarked,  when  the 
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transaction,  or  tlie  branch  of  business,  was  characterized  as  a 
monopoly — I  remarked  that  I  would  not  call  it  a  monopoly  ; 
it  referred  simply  to  the  package  freight  east  bound,  the  freight 
rated  through  from  Chicago  to  New  York  or  Boston,  and  that, 
with  respect  to  that  particular  branch  of  the  trade,  our  ar- 
rangement is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exclusive,  but,  as  for  having 
a  monopoly  of  it,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  auy  railroad  to 
give  to  a  connection  that  which  it  did  not  possess  ;  they,  in  other 
words,  could  not  give  me  a  monopoly,  unless  they  first  monop- 
olized ;  I  don't  understand  that  any  of  these  trunk  lines  have 
any  business,  particularly  through  business — whatever  may  be 
said  about  local — they  certainly  have  no  business  that  they 
monopolize ;  it  is  open  to  competition. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Does  the  Central  road  carry  all  the  wheat  that  you  bring 
to  this  port  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  ?  A.  I  think,  of  all  the  business — and 
this  is  an  estimate  which  I  made  on  Mr.  Sterne's  asking  me 
the  same  question,  substantially — he  asked  me  what  propor- 
tion of  our  east  bound  business,  I  thought,  went  by  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  I  gave  my  opinion  as  75  per  cent. ;  I  think, 
if  you^will  refer  to  my  testimony,  you  will  find  that  I  have 
stated  once  or  twice  that  we  did  a  large  business  outside  of 
railroad  business. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  bring  here  by  canal,  now,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  merchandise  that  you  obtain  at  New  York  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  All  that  merchandise  west^bound  goes  to  your  boats, 
doesn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  carried  by  your  boats  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  that  merchandise  comes  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  It  all 
comes  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  I  mean  none  stays  at  Buffalo  ?  A.  Yes  ;  we  do  a  Buf- 
falo business  the  same  as  we  do  a  through  business. 

Q.  The  same  character  of  merchandise  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  thing  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  More  than  through,  don't  you?  A.  Oh,  no;  mostly 
through. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  How  do  you  collect  that  merchandise  ?  A.  We  have 
agencies  in  New  York]  in  fact,  we  have  about  the  same  organ- 
ization in  New  York  as  when  we  owned  the  canal  boats,  but  it 
is  very  much  cut  down,  of  course ;  it  required  a  large  force 
with  so  large  a  line. 

Q.  You  charter  canal  boats  now,  instead  of  owning  them  ? 
A.  I  pay  them  so  much  a  ton  for  bringing  freight  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  You  J  take  the  whole  boat — you  charter  the  boat?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  freight  you  collect  as  the  fast  freight  lines  collect 
their  freight,  or  do  you  get  your  freight  with  an  understanding 
from  the  railways  ?  A.  No  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
railways. 

Q.  When  I  speak  of  an  understanding,  I  include  every  ar- 
rangement of  every  conceivable  character,  tacit  or  open  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  l£can  answer  that  as  fully  as  you  put  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  technically  of  a  written  contract,-  or 
iinything  of  that  sort ;  I  am  speaking  of  whether  or  not  you  do 
not  obtain  your  freight  by  or  through  the  connivance  of  or 
active  CO  operation  with  the  railway  or  its  agents?  A.  Entirely 
independent  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Grady  : 

Q.  Is  the  inducing  cause  that  prompts  the  people  to  give 
you  that  freight  to  transport  here  by  canal  the  fact  that,  when 
it  gets  here,  you  can  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the 
railroad  to  send  it  further  through  ?  A.  No  ;  the  railroad  don't 
interfere  ;  we  own  this  line  of  boats  on  the  lakes  ;  we  desire  all 
the  west  bound  fieight,''and  east  bound  freight  for  that  matter, 
that  we^can  get  ;  give  us>ll  the  freight — I  am  speaking  now  of 
general  merchandise — that  the  railroad  brings  here,  it  would 
not  begin  to  be  sufficient  to  tax  our  capacity  ;  hence  we  seek 
freight,  not  only  from  the  railroad  but  from  the  canal,  from 
local  shippers,  from  anybody  that  has  anything  to  ship  ;  the 
railroad  has  no  concern,  and  does  not  question  me  in  any  way 
as  to  what  I  carry  freight  for  for  other  people  at  all ;  I  have 
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got  a  boat  going  up,  for  instance,  that  can  carry  1,500  tons, 
and  we  will  say  that  I  have  got  from  the  railroad  400, 1  should 
be  glad  to  fill  that  up  for  anybody  that  has  anything  to  ship 
to  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  is  destined. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangement  or.agreement  with  the  rail- 
road company  as  to  the  rates  at  which  you  arefprepared  to 
carry  ?     A.  On  the  canal  ? 

Q.  On  the  canal  ?     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Or  on  the  canal  and  the  lake  ?     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  In  that  respect  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  are  as 
free  as  to  all  your  freight  contracts  f lom  New  York  through  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago, by  canal  and  lake,  as  though  there  weje 
no  arrangements  existing  between  you  whatever — between  the 
railway  and  yourself — to  carry  the  railway  freight?  A.  None 
whatever;  I  would  express  it 'as  fully  in  my  answer  as  you 
have  stated  it  in  your  question. 

By  Mr.  Gluck  : 

Q.  Is  not  in  realityphe  position  of^yourself  and  the  New 
York  Central  simply  this,  that  they  are  simply  one  out  of  a  great 
number  of  shippers,  and  that  you  have  with  them  a  contract 
or  an  agreement  by  which  you  carry  their  freight ;  is  not  that 
really  your  position  ?  A.  Yes  ;  of  course  as  to  quantity  they 
far  over-ride  others. 

Q.  But  they  are  one  out  of  a  number  of  shippers  ;  you  do 
business  for  other  shippers;  you  make  your  contracts  with 
them,  and  you  have  an  arrangement  with  the  New  York 
Central  by  which  you  ship  for  them  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  are  really  one  out  of  a  body  of  shippers  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  a  large  general  business  in  addition  to  what 
is  given  to  you  by  them  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  This  railroad  company  gives  you,  however,  exclusively 
their  business  ;  they  do  not  divide  their  business  between  you 
and  anybody  else?  A.  No,  sir;  and  they  could  not  do  it  and 
have  it  done  business  like ;  they  have  got  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  somebody. 


Q.  I  am  asting  for  the  fact ;  you  are  exclusively  the  freighter 
for  the  railroad  company?  A.  So  fiir  as  the  general  mer- 
chandise is  concerned,  only  west  bound,  and  so  far  as  package 
freight  is  concerned,  east  bound ;  as  to  a  vast  number  of  tons,  for 
instance,  coal  or  any  other  coarse  freight  which  tbey  bring  to 
Buffalo,  if  it  is  going  by  lake  at  all,  it  is  as  free  to  go  by  what 
they  style  the  free  marine  as  it  is  by  our  boats  ;  and  as  for 
grain,  there  is  no  time  but  what  any  man  in  Chicago  can  tele- 
graph to  Buffalo,  to  Mr.  "Whitney,  who  has  that  department 
of  the  business  in  his  charge,  and  get  a  rate  on  100,000,  or 
200,000,  or  600,000  bushels  of  wheat,  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York,  which  will  be  as  low  a  rate  as  I  could  get — as  the  West- 
ern Transportation  Company  could  get ;  and  that  has  been  the 
case  for  three  or  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  determined  to  go  out  of  the  canal  busi- 
ness five  years  before  you  made  the  arrangement  with  the  rail- 
road ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  want  to  have  that  come  up  in 
some  other  shape ;  remember,  if  you  please,  that  I  said  off 
and  on  we  have  always  had  connection  with  one  road  or  the 
other;  it  has  varied  ;  I  think,  from  I860  to  1864,  we  were  run- 
ning with  the  Central  Bailroad  ;  I  think  from I  can't  fix 

the  time  exactly,  but  I  think  in  1865,  we  commenced  with  the 
Erie,  and  ran  with  them  up  to  and  including  the  year  1869 ; 
and  then  we  made  connection  with  the  Central ;  during  all  that 
time  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  canal  business  ;  did  not 
concern  themselves  with  it ;  during  the  time  when  we  were 
running  with  the  Central  Railroad,  from  1800  to  1864,  we  had 
these  250  to  260  canal  boats ;  but  I  was  satisfied,  amongst  others 
of  our  folks,  that  the  business  of  the  canal  was  going  to  change  ; 
that  we  could  not  meet  the  competition  ;  that  it  had  got  to  be 
done  by  the  boatmen ;  we  could  not  compete  with  the  boat- 
men ;  in  other  words,  we  could  hire  a  man  to  bring  our 
freight  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  cheaper  than  we  could  bring 
it  ourselves ;  so,  of  course,  we  would  go  out  of  that  kind  of 
business. 

Washington  BuUard  recalled : 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Allen's  explanation  in  regard  to 

freights  here  ?    A.  In  his  relations  to  the  Central  road  and 

the  caual? 
73 
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Q.  Tes  ?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your's  just  about  the  same  ?  A.  Precisely ;  I  could 
not  describe  it  better. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Williams  of  New  York,  an  Erie  agent  or  your 
agent  ?    A.  He  is  my  agent. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Are  you'prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Williams  does  not  re- 
ceive any  freight  which  has  been  delivered  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany for  transportation  ?  A.  He  does  not  receive  any ;  he 
contracts  for  what  we  call  the  Union  Despatch,  the  same  as 
Mr.  Allen  has  his  agent  for  his  fast  freight  line,  over  his  boats 
and  the  New  York  Central  Eoad. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  your  Mr.  Williams  does 
not  receive  freight  that  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Erie  Rail- 
road Company  for  transportation  ?  A.  Eeceive  it ;  I  don't  un- 
derstand what  you  mean. 

Q.  Receive  it  for  transportation  on  the  canal  ?   A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  my  question  ;  are  you  prepared  to 
say  that  Mr.  Williams  does  not  get  any  packages  of  goods  that 
originally  were  delivered  to  the  Erie  Railway  Company  for 
transportation  ?  A.  He  does  not  get  them,  but  acts  as  the 
agent  for  the  Union  Despatch,  which,  I  say,  runs  over  the  Erie 
Railroad  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  precisely  as  Mr. 
Allen's  arrangement. 

Q.  Now  the  Union  Despatch —  A.  Is  our  rail  and  steam 
line. 

By  Mr.  Geady  : 

Q.  That  is  rail  to  Buffalo  ?    A.  And  steam  from  here. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  And  the  Union  Despatch  is  a  sub-organization  of  the 
Erie  Railway  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it  is  the  organization  and  the 
creature  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  and  always  has 
been. 

Q.  The  Union  Steamboat  Company  is  a  sub-organization  of 
the  Erie  Railway  Company  ?  A.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  a  distinct 
corporation. 

Q.  The  Union  Despatch  is  the  agent  of  the  Union  Steam- 
boat Company  ?    A.  It  is  the  fast  freight  line, 
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Q.  The  Uiiioh  Despatch  is  the  agent  of  the  Erie  EailWay 
Company  in  collecting  freight  for  its  railway  and  your  steam- 
ships, quite  as  much^  as  for  the  canal  and  your  steamships  ? 
A.  Not  in  terms,  but,  perhaps,  in  effect. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.^Williams  does  not,  in- 
discriminately, send  by  rail  or  by  canal,  as  he  sees  fit  ?  A.  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  he  never  thinks  of  it ;  he  don't  pay 
much  attention  to  rail  at  all ;  if  it  offers,  he  contracts  for  it  to 
go  over  the  Erie  Railway  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Company, 
but  he  pays  scarcely  any  attention  to  that ;  by  virtue  of  hi 
holding  the  agency  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  he  takes 
Union  Dispatch  business. 

Q.  Has  the  Union  Despatch  Company  any  cars  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  get  any  percentage  for  collecting  this  freight  ? 
A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  salary  of  its  officers  ?  A.  It  has  no 
officers. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  salary  of  its  agent  ?  A.  His  salary  is 
paid  him  by  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  mainly  as  its 
canal  representative. 

Q.  But  in  Mr.  Williams'  capacity  as  a  representative  of  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company,  as  a  rail  and  steamship  company, 
who  pays  him  ?  A.  The  Union  Steamboat  Company,  solely 
and  alone. 

Q.  Don't  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  pay  any  portion  of  his 
expenses  ?     A.  Not  a  red  cent,  upon  my  oath. 

Q.  And  yet  he  collects  freight  that  runs  over  the  Erie  Eail- 
way ?  A.  No,  sir ;  he  don't  collect  it ;  he  takes  it  as  an  inci- 
dent. 

Q.  He  gets  freight  that  goes,  over  the  Erie  Eailroad — is 
hauled  here  by  the  Erie  Eailway  Company— on  which  the 
Erie  Eailway  Company  gets  its  proportion  ?    A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  does  not  pay  a  cent  of 
his  expenses  ?    A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  Nor  of  any  of  the  officers  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  has  no  offi- 
cers ;  it  is  a  mere  name  to  distinguish  by. 

By  Mr.  Gbadt  : 

Q.  Mr.  Williams  is  an  employee  of  the  Union  Steamboat 
Transportation  Company?  A.  No;  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company. 
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Q.  And  he  will  take  freight  any  way  that  it  may  offer,  sd 
long  as  that  Staamboat  Company  is  employed  partly  in  its 
transportation  ;  that  is,  he  will  take  freight  to  go  by  canal  and 
then  by  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  ?  A.  Uh,  no ;  he 
never  diverts  it ;  if  that  is  your  idea. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  idea  at  all ;  Mr.  Williams  is  an  employee 
of  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  ?     A.  Exactly. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Williams  is  paid  for  is  engaging  in  the  service 
of  the  Union  Seamboat  Company  as  much  as  he  can  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  gets  freight  to  go  by  the  Erie  Eailway  Company, 
and  then  employs  the  Union  Steamooat  Company  on  the 
lakes,  he  will  take  freight   that  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  has  an  opportunity  to  get  freight  to  go  by  the 
canal,  and  then  employ  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  he 
will  take  it  that  way  ?  A.  Yes  ;  that  is  the  main  purpose  of 
his  agency. 

Q.  Does  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  of  itself,  furnish  you 
with  business,  without  Mr.  Williams?  A.  They  do,  some,  un- 
doubtedly ;  much  more  than  he  does. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  business  west  ?  A.  I  have  not  made 
an  analysis  of  it ;  I  could  not  tell  you ;  the  rail  part  of  it  is  a 
mere  incident  of  his  ofiSce. 

Q.  But  outside  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  Erie  Eailway  Company 
itself  furnishes  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Also  canal  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

John  Mien,  Jr.,  recalled : 

The  Witness — I  would  like  to  make  this  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  this  arrangement  of  these  railroads  with  the  lines  on 
the  lakes  to  prevent  misunderstanding;  it  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered that  there  can  be  a  monopoly  of  it,  because  all  the  lines 
running  to  Buffalo  have  to  compete  with  the  same  kind  of  lake 
craft  in  connection  with  other  railroads  leading  to  Erie,  and  so 
on  to  Philadelphia,  to  Sarnia,  by  the  Grand  Trunk  route,  to 
Collingwood,  and  so  on,  by  the  way  of  Toronto,  and  from 
Chicago  to  Ogdensburg ;  so  that  these  lines  have  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  same  kind  of  combination. 
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By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  you  mean,  if  I  understand  you  right,  is  that  it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  New  York  Central  at  the  present  day  to  have 
such  a  combination,  on  the  Erie,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
same  sort  of  combination  of  other  raih-oad  companies  or 
steamboat  companies  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  How  does  freight  go  from  Collingwood  to  Toronto  ?  A. 
By  railro.'id. 

Q.  What  railroad  ?  A.  There  is  a  railroad  from  Collingwood 
straight  to  Toronto  ;  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  it. 

The  Chaieman  announced  that  there  being  no  further  wit- 
nesses for  examination,  the  Committee  would  stand  adjourned, 
to  meet  in  full  Committee,  October  10, 1879,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Adjourned. 
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New  Yokk,  October  7,  1879. 

The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Special  Assembly  Committee 
on  Kailroads,  appointed  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yard  and  Market  Company,  met  at  the  Grand  Central 
Depot,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  October  7,  1879,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman. 

Present :  Messrs.  Hepbden,  Noyes  and  Terrt. 

J.  B.  Dutcher,  recalled. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Dutcher,  have  you  the  statement  which  you  were 
asked  to  make  in  your  examination  at  Saratoga,  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  cars  of  cattle  shipped  to  New  York  during  1878 
by  the  eveners  and  by  others?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  statement  ?     A.  It  is. 

(Statement  received  in  evidence,  and  marked  "  Exhibit  No. 
1,"  October  7,  1879,  and  reads  as  follows  :) 

Number    of    Cars    Cattle  Shipped  to  New  York  During 
1878,  By  Weeks. 

Week  Ending.  Total  Shipped.     Shipped  by  Eveners. 

January  6th 186  115 

"   11th 251  114 

"   20th 218  127 

"   27th 206  112 

February  3d 221  136 

"   10th 238  139 

«   17th 236  133 

"   20th 234  126 

March   3d 230  145 

10th 171  96 

17th 242  126 
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"Week  Ending.  TotAL  Shipped.     Shipped  by  Eveners. 

March    24th 227  124 

31st ....  240  136 

April        7th 158  78 

14th 246  131 

21st 223  116 

,     "          28th 216  129 

May          5th 311  152 

12th 279  129 

19th 282  106 

26th 273  125 

June          2d 293  117 

9th 307  IM 

16th 329  149 

23d 240  60 

30th 144  40 

July          7th 172  22 

14th 217  42 

21st 260  40 

28th 219  49 

August     4th 237  33 

11th   174  22 

18th 2J0  37 

25th 189  29 

Sept.          1st 234  55 

8th ■....  245  62 

15th 236  15 

22d , 328  67 

29th  303  39 

October    6th 207  41 

"      13th 250  30 

"      20th 222  18 

"      27th 148  10 

November  3d 109  20 

"      10th .  201  47 

"      17th 151  25 

"      24th 168  69 

Dec.          1st 180  53 

Hth 203  57 

15th     186  .37 
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Week  Ending.  Total  Shipped.  ,  Shipped  by  Eveneks 

Dec.         22d... "    176  15 

29ih 88  0 


Through; 11,544  4,009 

Local ; 232 


Total 11,776  4,009 


Total  nnmber  cars  shipped  du- 
ring, 1878 11,776 

Shipped  by  eveners 4,009 


7,767    =    34.04  per  cent. 

Q.  And  this  statement  shows  the  number  shipped  each 
week  and  the  total  shipped  by  the  eveners  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  called  upon  in  your  examination  at  Saratoga 
to  produce  a  list  .of  the  stockholders  in  your  company ;  your 
company  is  a  stock  company  ?  A.  I  was  called  upon  to  show 
a  list. 

Q.  Is  this  list  which  I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  correct  one  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  this  list  of  stockholders  been  substantially  the  same 
for  any  length  of  time  ?  A.  Since  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany there  have  been  only  two  changes,  and  those  in  the  cases 
of  Rosenthal  of  Albany,  and  Dodge. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  stockholders  in  this  company  oflScers  or 
Directors  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  ? 
A.  Mr.  Depew  only  is  a  Director,  and  I  am  an  officer  ;  that  is 
all ;  Mr.  Depew  has  ten  shares. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  changes  you  have  men- 
tioned, have  the  stockholders  been  the  same  since  the  organi- 
zation ?  A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  changes :  do  not  think  there 
have  been  any. 

Q.  In  the  testimony  which  was  recently  taken  at  Buffalo,  it 
was  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  you  had  a  lease  of 
the  Buffalo  stock  yards  ;  is  that  so  ?  A.  It  is  not  so ;  I  have 
no  connection,  except  as  General  Cattle  Manager  of  the  rail- 
road. 
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w,  Q.  Is  this  paper,  Mr.  Dutoher,  a  correct  transcript  of  your 
books,  containing  a  statement  of  your  business  for  the  several 
years  that  it  purports  to  cover  ?  A.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  a 
■correct  transcript. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  a  correct  transcript  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  stock  yards  are  owned  by  the  railroad  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  are  owned  by  the  railroad. 

Q.  And  were  leased  to  you?  A.  They  were  leased  to  the 
company. 

Q.  Did  you  expend  any  portion  of  your  profits  in  improving 
the  property  ?  A.  Not  in  improving  the  property,  any  more 
thfin  keeping  it  in  repair,  etc; or  for  instance,  in  building  yards; 
we  have  built  yards  in  the  sheep  house. 

Q,  Js  everything  shown  in  this  paper?  A.  Everything  is 
shown  ;  it  is  all  embraced  here. 

Q.  Do  these  improvements  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  rail- 
road ?     A.  They  do. 

(Paper  marked  Exhibit  No  2,  October  7th,  1879.) 

Adjourned. 


The  foregoing  testimony  was  reported  by  the  Sub-Committee 
to  the  full  Committee,  read  and  approved  and  ordered  printed, 
with  the  exception  of  Exhibit  No.  2,  which  the  Committee  de- 
termined was  not  material  to  the  investigation. 


New  Yoee,  October  8,  1879. 

The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Special  Assembly  Committee  on 
Eailroads,  appointed  to  examine  the  books  of  the  New  York 
Central   Sleeping  Car  Company,  met  at  the  Grand  Central 
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Depot,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  October  8, 1879,  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman. 

Present :  Messrs.  Hepburn,  Noyes  and  Terey. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Esq.,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  New 
York  Central  Sleeping  Car  Company. 

Webster  Wagner,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  regular  name  or  title  of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Wagner  Drawing  Eoom  and  Sleeping  Car  Com- 
pany ?     A.  It  is  the  New  York  Central  Sleeping  Car  Company. 

Q.  And  that  comprehends  both  the  drawing  room  cars  and 
the  sleeping  cars  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  organization  ;  is  it  a  partner- 
ship or  a  joint  stock  company,  or  a  corporation,  or  what?  A. 
We  consider  it  a  joint  stock  company  or  partnership  ;  I  don't 
really  understand  the  law ;  that  is  the  way  we  view  it. 

Q.  Has  it  stock  regularly  issued  which  any  man  can  sell  as 
he  pleases  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Depew — It  is  a  joint  stock  association  modified  in  such 
a  way  that  it  has  the  elements  of  a  partnership  ;  Mr.  Wagner 
takes'fin  with  him  such  associates  as  he  chooses  to  sell  an  in- 
terest in  the  company  to,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
shall  be  jointly  liable  with  him  as  general  partners  for  all 
the  debts  of  the  concern,  and  that  they  shall  not  transfer  their 
interest  without  his  consent  or  the  consent  of  himself  and 
his  associates  who  are  already  in. 

Q.  Is  that  a  correct  statement  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Wagner  ? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  How  is  the  interest  of  the  difi'erent  owners  represented? 
A.  By  a  certificate  of  ownership. 

Q.  Similar  to  a  certificate  of  stock?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  does  the  property  of  this  company  consist? 
A.  It  consists  of  cars — sleeping  and  drawing  room  cars,  and 
furniture,  bedding  of  all  kinds,  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind ;  linen  and  blankets ;  the  linen  and  that 
class  of  furniture  has  got  to  be  duplicated  on  account  of  the 
washing. 
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Q.  It  requires  a  large  quantity,  you  mean  ?  A.  A  large 
quantity,  yes  ;  patents ;  rights  of  the  patents  ;  office  furniture 
at  different  points. 

By  Mr.  Depew  : 

Q.  Where  have  you  offices,  or  at  what  points  ?  A.  We  have 
offices  here,  and  at  Boston,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Suspension  Bridge, 
Chicago  at  two  points,  Cleveland,  Detroit ;  the  general  office 
of  the  Western  Division,  that  is  the  Michigan  Central  and  Can- 
ada Southern  Road,  is  at  Detroit. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  In  that  connection  tell  us  over  what  roads  you  run  ?  A. 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  Grand  Trunk,  Central  Vermont,  Troy 
&  Boston,  Harlem  Extension,  New  York  &  Harlem,  Boston  & 
Albany,  Fitchburg  Railroad  of  Massachusetts,  Great  Western 
of  Canada,  Canada  Southern  of  Canada,  Michigan  Central, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis,  Indianapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  Wabash  Railroad,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  Utica  &  Black  River,  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens- 
burg.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  New  York,  Provi- 
dence &  Boston,  Providence  &  Bostou,  and  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad ;  about  7,000  miles  in  all. 

Q.  How  many  miles  of  that  in  this  State  ?  A.  I  will  get 
that  in  a  moment ;  I  have  a  statement  here  which  I  wish  to 
make  (referring  to  a  memorandum). 

Q.  Make  any  statement  you  desire  ?  A.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  how  many  cars  each  road  requires,  as  the  same  cars  pass 
over  several  roads  in  making  their  respective  trips  ;  the  local 
business  of  the  respective  roads  over  which  these  through  lines 
nowrun  is  accommodated  in  the  through  cars;  drawing-room  cars 
are  run  on  above  roads  mentioned,  on  day  trains  only  ;  through 
lines  are  run  without  change  of  cars,  by  the  company,  between 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Loui?,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Toledo,  Montreal,  and  other  cities. 

By  Mr.  Depew  : 

Q.  You  run  drawing-room  cars  in  the  day  time  on  all  these 
lines?    A.  Most  all  of  them  ;  perhaps  not  all  of  them. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  run  your  sleeping  cars  as  sleeping  cars  at  night 
and  drawing-room  cars  in  the  day  time  ?  A.  On  the  long  lines  ; 
a  car  leaves  here  at  8:30  at  night ;  it  is  a  sleeping  car  until  it 
gets  to  Buffalo,  then  it  is  run  as  a  day  car  if  tfie  parties  wish 
to  take  it,  but  the  same  passengers  go  through,  and  then  it  be- 
comes a  night  car  again. 

Q.  In  case  a  person  bought  a  through  ticket  to  Chicago  he 
would  continue  in  that  same  car  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Depew  : 

Q.  But  when  the  train  arrives  at  Buffalo  in  the  morning 
and  a  person  wishes  to  go  from  there  to  Detroit  or  Cleveland^ 
and  takes  a  seat  there,  you  charge  him  as  a  drawing-room  car  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  great  deal  of  that  there ;  here  you 
can't  get  a  man  to  pay  for  a  seat  in  a  night  car;  yon  know 
they  are  educated  differently ;  the  next  thing  I  have  got  on 
my  memorandum  is  the  prices  of  sleeping  cars. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Tell  us  how  long  this  corporation  has  existed  as  at 
present  organized  ?     A.  Since  November  1,  1875. 

Q.  The  last  contract  made  between  you  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  which  we  already  have  in  evidence,  is  the 
contract  under  which  you  are  operating  with  that  company  at 
this  time?     A.  As  I  understand  it,  it  must  be. 

Q.  State  concisely  what  the  terms  are '?  A.  There  are  two 
contracts  ;  the  one  in  relation  to  the  sleeping  cars,  we  run  the 
cars,  take  care  of  the  whale  repairs  except  when  caused  by 
accident  or  carelessness  of  the  road  ;  in  relation  to  the  draw- 
ing-room cars,  the  company  takes  care  of  the  trucks  and 
brakes,  and  we  pay  them  twenty  per  cent. ;  that  contract  has 
expired,  but  we  are  working  under  it  yet. 

Q.  Under  that  same  contract  now  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  because 
we  have  never  changed  it ;  it  is  about  the  same  thing. 

Q.  It  has  been  about  the  same  thing  for  a  good  many  years  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  your  contracts  with  the  lateral  roads  in  this  State 
— for  instance,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Road,  and  the  Rome, 
Watertown  &  Ogdensburg,  and  Utica  &  Black  River — what  are 
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they  ?  A.  Witli  the  Utica  &  Black  Eiver  and  Watertownl 
have  nothing  but  a  verbal  contract ;  they  pro  rate  the  repairs ; 
a  car  goes  from  here  over  that  road,  and  if  there  is  anything 
done  to  the  trucks,  or  anything,  it  is  pro-rated  ;  they  pay  their 
pro  rata  part  of  the  repairs  to  the  trucks ;  I  keep  my  own 
bodies,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  in  repair. 

Q.  They  pay  their  pro  rata  part — pro  rata  with  whom?  A. 
A.  With  me,  so  far  as  the  sleeping  cars  tire  concerned;  if 
they  do  the  repairs  they  charge  it  to  the  line  ;  if  it  is  clone 
here  it  is  charged  to  the  line  wherever  the  car  runs. 

Q.  They  get  no  percentage  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  They  get  the  seating  capacity  of  the  car  for  the  haul  and 
the  advantage  it  is  to  their  road  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  carry  all 
the  passengers  for  nothing ;  that  is  about  it ;  it  is  pretty  small 
business  for  us. 

Q.  How  is  your  contract  with  the  New  York  &  Canada, 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Eoad  ?  A.  They  take  care  of  the 
trucks  and  brakes,  &c.  ;  they  pro  rate  when  the  ear  runs 
through  ;  of  course  local  cars,  they  have  to  do  the  whole. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  roads  in  the  State  that  you  run  over 
than  those  ?     A.  The  Harlem. 

Q.  You  have  the  same  arrangement  with  the  Harlem  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  well,  we  run  up  from  Troy ;  the  Troy  &  Boston  is  in 
this  State,  part  of  it ;  it  is  only  a  few  miles  ;  the  same  arrange- 
ment there. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  capital  consists  principally  of  cars 
and  other  things  that  you  mentioned ;  will  you  tell  us  how 
many  cars  you  have  ?    A.  We  have  lost  four  by  fire — 177  now- 

Q.  Does  that  include  both  drawing-room  cars  and  sleepers? 
A.  Both  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cars. 

Q.  Can  you  state  them  separately — the  number  of  sleepers 
and  the  number  of  drawing-room  cars  ?  A.  Here  is  every 
car ;  I  will  give  you  that  if  you  want  it  (producing  printed 
statement)  ;  there  are  11  ;i  sleeping  cars  and  65  drawing-room 
cars. 

Q.  This  is  simply  the  names  of  the  difi'erent  cars?  A.  Yes ; 
177. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company,  as  at  present 
organized?    A.  $2,784,000. 

Q.  Does  that  consist. of  money  actually  paid  in  at  the  time 
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this  company  was  formed  ?  A.  It  consists  of  a  consolida- 
tion of  different  interests  of  cars  over  these  lines ;  finally, 
where  they  had  organizations  and  companies  owning  cars, 
they  were  consolidated,  and  merged  into  one  company  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  value  of  the  cars — the  property. 

Q.  And  the  number  of  cars  owned  by  these  different  com- 
panies were  put  into  the  consolidated  company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  given  an  interest  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  cars,  and  the  price  at  that  time?  A.  At  that  time;  the 
cars,  with  the  value  of  their  contracts  and  patents. 

Q.  How  are  those  contracts  and  patents  — are  they  so  you 
can  state  them  separately,  their  value?  A.  No;  I  cannot 
state  them. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  what  extent  they  entered  into  the  forma- 
tion of  this  capital — the  aggregate  capital  ?  A.  I  suppose  I 
could ;  that  is,  I  think  I  can ;  there  is  the  Lake  Shore  &  Mich- 
igan Southern — that  is  the  first  company ;  then  there  was  con- 
solidated with  that,  afterwards,  the  Michigan  Central,  which 
was  a  separate  line  :  the  Canada  Southern  line,  which  was  a 
separate  line  ;  the  Chicago  &  Canada  Southern,  wliich  was  a 
separate  line  ;  the  Toledo  &  Canada  Southern,  which  was  a 
separate  line ;  the  Great  Western,  which  was  a  separate  line 
the  International,  which  was  a  separate  line ;  and  the  Shore 
Line,  which  was  the  Boston  line ;  those  were  all  separate  or- 
ganizations, in  which  I,  as  patentee,  had  the  main  interest,  and 
I  merged  them  ;  I  had  the  exclusive  interest  in  them,  capital- 
izing them  according  to  the  value  of  the  cars  and  the  use  of 
the  patent  rights,  and  the  furniture  in  each  line  ;  but  the  cars 
themselves,  at  their  cost,  with  their  furniture,  now  about  equal 
the  capital  stock,  which  I  think  makes  about  $16,000  per  car  ; 
in  that  also  were  added  the  drawing-room  cars  that  I  owned 
on  this  road,  independent  of  the  sleeping-car  companies  or 
sleeping-car  lines  that  I  had  on  other  roads. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  price  of  the  cars  ?  A.  From  the 
capital  it  would  be — ^110,000  per  car ;  some  cars  cost  a  great 
deal  more  money,  somo  not  so  much,  but  that  is  about  the 
average,  as  near  as  we  thought  wais  fair  and  just  between  us. 

Q.  Was  that  the  valuation  that  you  put  upon  them  in 
making  your  capital?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  drawing-room  cars  that  you  had  on  this  road 
really  another  independent  organization  that  entered  into  this 
combination  ?    A.  Yes  ;  that  all  went  in. 
'A 
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Q.  When  this  consolidation  was  made,  how  many  cars 
did  you  have  ?  A.  One  hundred  and  eighty-one,  all  told ;  four 
have  been  burned ;  we  have  lost  five. 

Q.  Which  would  make  $2,896,000?  A.  Make  a  little  less 
than  $16,000  per  car. 

Q.  Then,  in  making  the  capitalizcition,  you  only  took  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  cars?  A.  The  oars  and  the  fur- 
niture, and  patents,  etc. 

Q.  In  valuing  those  cars,  did  you  take  into  consideration 
the  furniture  and  patents  connected  with  each  line?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  in  that  way  the  value  of  the  patents 
and  the  furniture,  bedding  etc.,  entered  into  the  valuation  of 
their  cars  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Gilbert  testified,  at  Albany,  that  you  paid  $14,000 
for  a  car.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  furniture,  bedding  or  appurte- 
nances of  the  car  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  got  a  drawing 
room  car  to-day  that  cost  $24,000. 

Q.  It  is  not  one  you  run  for  the  public  use  ?  A.  We  are 
running  it  now  ;  but  it  was  a  foolish  thing  which  was  built  by 
the  Lake  Shore  Company  ;  it  was  extravagant,  like  some  they 
have  got  on  the  Erie,  which  cost  $40,000  ;  it  did  not  add  to 
comfort,  but  it  was  one  of  those  fancy  things  ;  the  "  Empire" 
cost  $18,000  — that  you  ride  in  very  often  ;  not  foolish,  but  it 
is  a  very  large,  expensive  car. 

Q.  Was  this  valuation  that  was  put  upon  those  cars  at  that 
time  a  fair  valuation  ?  A.  Considered  ti)  be  very  fair  for  the 
cars  and  everything. 

Q.  And  the  estimated  value  represented  what  it  would  have 
cost  to  have  produced  the  cars — that  is,  equally  good  cars  — 
together  with  the  rights  which  you  have  mentioned?  A.  Well, 
things  have  been  very  low  the  last  two  years,  you  know  ;  you 
cannot  buy  them  as  cheap  to-day  as  yon  could  a  year  ago  ;  I 
think  that  within  two  years  we  could  have  bought  cars  cheaper  ; 
at  the  time  the  valuation  was  made,  we  had  the  cars  looked 
over  in  each  case  by  men  who  looked  at  them  to  examine  them 
and  report. 

Q.  Men  appointed  for  that  purpose  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  car 
superintendents  and  master  car  builders. 

Q.  What  is  the  life  of  a  car  ?  A.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  ; 
that  depends  altogether  upon  circumstances  ;  we  have  to  renew 
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our  cars  every  two  years,  so  far  as  plaskes  and  carpets  ^ud 
that  kind  of  things  are  concerned — drawing  room  cars  oftener ; 
they  will  last  hardly  two  years  ;  sleeping  cars,  the  plushes  and 
the  inside,  which  is  the  expensive  part,  have  to  be  renewed 
once  iu  two  years ;  there  are  parts  of  the  cars  that  will  last 
for  years  ;  we  keep  rebuilding  ;  we  have  got  twenty  odd  cars 
that  we  have  rebuilt  within  this  time  that  are  virtually  new ; 
we  take  off  one  part  now  and  another  another  time. 

Q.  Do  they  wear  out  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  coaches  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  They  are  heavier  cars  ?  A.  Heavier  cars,  and  we  keep 
them  running  all  the  time  ;  coaches  stand  still  sometimes ;  we' 
run  a  ear  1,250  miles,  to  St.  Louis  from  Boston  ;  it  gets  there 
this  morning,  and  starts  right  back  to-night ;  it  is  in  constant 
motion ;  the  great  wear  and  tear  of  sleeping  cars  is  during  the 
day,  when  they  are  running  on  these  day  lines,  when  the  win- 
dows are  open  on  the  plushes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  business  of  your  company  done 
since  the  consolidation,  is  done  in  the  State  of  New  York — 
over  the  lines  in  the  State  of  New  York  ?  A.  About  twenty- 
five  per  cent. — twenty-two  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Q.  What  are  the  total  earnings  for  the  year  ?  A.  I  have  not 
got  that  here. 

Mr.  Depew — The  gross  earnings  of  the  whole  line  ? 

The  CHAiitMAN — Yes ;  or  of  this  State,  if  you  can  state  it. 

The  Witness — I  cannot   state  it   now  ;  we  can    make  it  up. 

Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  your  charj,^es  over  the  roads  which 
you  run  in  this  State  ?  A.  Yes  ;  here  is  a  regular  tariff  hst  for 
drawing  room  cars  (producing  it) ;  we  reduced  some  rates  a 
year  ago. 

Q.  This  does  not  contain  the  scale  of  distances  ?  A.  The 
miles — no  ;  I  can  have  that  put  on. 

Q.  This  paper  produced  contains  the  rates  for  seats  iu  Wag- 
ner's Drawing-Eoom  Cars  over  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son Eiver  Eailroad  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  in  force  to-day  ?     A.  In  force  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  And  has  been  for  how  long  ?     A.  Since  January  1,  1876. 

List  of  drawing-room  car  rates  above  referred  to,  received  in 
evidence,  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  1 — October  8,  1879. 

It  reads  as  follows  : 
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Q.  Have  you  a  corresponding  list  of  sleeping  car  rates  ?  A. 
Yes  ;  for  sleeping  cars,  for  double  berths,  New  York  to  Syra- 
cuse, $1..50;  liochester  or  Buffalo,  $2.00;  Cleveland,  $3.00; 
Detroit,  $4.00;  Chicago,  $5.00;  Cincinnati,  $4.00;  St.  Louis, 
$6.00 ;  Boston  and  Chicago,  $5.50  ;  Boston  and  St.  Louis, 
$6.50 ;  Boston  and  Toledo,  $4.50 ;  you  understand  internaedi- 
ate  points  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  scale  upon  which  your  sleeping  car  fare  is 
made?  A.  It  is  made  to  the  points  where  the  run  consumes  a 
night,  or  something  like  that,  or  a  night  and  part  of  a  day ;  for 
instance,  you  leave  here  at  8:30  P.M.  and  you  get  to  Buffalo  the 
next  day  at  one ;  that  covers  that  night  and  part  of  the  day  ; 
returning  from  Buffalo,  you  leave  there  about  one  and  get  here 
the  next  moruiug  at  seven  ;  it  covers  that  ;  Syracuse  we  reach 
in  the  morning  at  breakfast ;  so  we  only  charge  $1.50  on  the 
same  train  and  same  car. 

Mr.  Depew — In  other  words,  part  of  it  is  a  drawing-room  car 
charge  ? 

The  Witness — We  do  not  charge  in  addition  ;  it  is  a  day  car 
for  half  a  day  ;  now,  on  the  through  line  from  here  to  Chicago, 
it  is  a  whole  day  and  two  nights ;  sometimes  two  days  and  one 
night ;  depends  upon  what  time  they  leave. 

Q.  Are  your  charges  in  proportion  to  the  distance  ?  A.  We 
think  so  ;  distance  and  location. 

Q.  Are  they  made  lower  at  competing  points  than  they  are 
at  other  places ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  competition  with  the  drawing-room  cars 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  to  Buffalo  or  Rochester  ?  A.  Not  so  far 
as  rates  are  concerned  ;  they  run  cars  there,  but  I  think  our 
rates  are  Just  the  sajue. 

Mr.  Depew — But  you  are  in  active  competition — that  is,  for 
trade  ? 

The  Witness— We  are  in  competition,  of  course,  for  trade, 
but  I  think  the  rates  are  just  the  same  ;  I  understand  Pullman 
never  charges  less  than  $-2.00  any  way  ;  I  don't  want  to  swear 
to  that,  for  I  don't  know  it ;  we  vary  it  according  to  the  dis- 
tance. 

Q.  In  your  answer  as  you  gave  it  you  gave  your  charges  for 
a  double  berth  from  New  York  to  Syracuse  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  double  berth  ?  have  you  any 
single  berths  ?    A.  Very  few  now  a  days  ;  I  want  to  state  that, 
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of  course,  when  that  law  was  passed,  cars  were  built  diflfer- 
ently ;  there  were  single  berths. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statute  fixing  the 
fare  upon  sleeping  cd,rs,  which  says  :  "  Such  patentee  or  his 
"  legal  representative  may  charge  for  the  use  of  said  car,  in 
"  all  eases,  to  each  passenger  occupying  the  same,  forty  cents, 
"which  sum  shall  entitle  such  passenger  to  the  use  of  a  berth 
"  for  one  hundred  miles ;  and  the  said  patentee  or  his  legal 
"  representative  may  charge  at  and  for  the  rate  of  three  mills 
"  for  every  additional  mile,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  charge  ex- 
"  ceed  eighty  cents ;"  you  are  familiar  with  that  law,  are  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  your  charges  in  excess  of  that?  A.  I  don't 
know ;  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  in  excess  of  it ;  to  Syra- 
cuse we  charge  $1.50 ;  it  is  three  hundred  miles. 

Q.  It  could  not  exceed  eighty  cents  ?  A.  For  a  single 
berth  ;  that  is  $1.60  for  a  double  berth  ;  we  charge  $1.50. 

Q.  You  charge  $1.50  for  a  double  berth  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  single  berths — could  a  man  upon  any  of 
your  sleeping  cars  call  for  a  single  ^berth  and  receive  it  ?  A. 
We  have  very  few. 

Q.  Explain  this  matter  fully  ?  A.  We  started  with  one 
double  berth  and  two  single  berths  ;  there  were  a  good  many 
started  with  three  single  berths,  but  on  my  cars  we  first  started 
with  a  double  berth  below  and  two  single  berths. 

Q.  Two  single  berths  above  ?  A.  Yes ;  people  laid  on  cush- 
ions in  those  days ;  no  mattrasses  or  sheets,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ;  after  awhile  people  objected  to  single  berths ;  they 
would  not  lay  on  those  shelves  ;  we  had  to  change  all  our  cars, 
and  make  them  all  double  berths  ;  that  is,  virtually ;  there  is 
not  such  a  thing  known  now,  except  in  the  end  of  the  car  we 
have  sometimes  a  lounge  or  a  single  berth ;  we  have  no  call 
for  them  ;  none  reported  to  me  in  fifteen  years. 

Q.  If  a  call  was  made  could  you  furnish  it  ?  A.  If  a  man 
insisted,  of  course  we  would  give  him  a  double  berth. 

Q.  You  would  furnish  him  a  single  berth  ?  A.  That  would 
come  in  the  end  of  the  car. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  have  single  berths  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
we  have  a  lounge  or  sofa  like  in  the  end  of,  not  all  the  cars, 
but  most  of  them,  that  can  be  used  as  a  single  berth. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  tickets  to  two  different  people  for  what  you 
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call  a  double  berth?     A.  Very  often?;  I  have  counted  five  in  a 
berth — children. 

By  Mr.  Noyes  : 

Q.  In  every  section  there  are  two  of  these  double  berths  ? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.-  If  a  person  buys  a  ticket  for  that  double  berth  he  can 
take  into  it  as  many  as  he  has  a  mind  to  ?  A.  I  don't  care 
how  many  he  takes. 

Q.  Do  people  frequently  buy  tickets  together  and  sleep  to- 
gether?    A.  Frequently  ;  a  man  and  wife,  or  two  ladies. 

By  Mr.  Depew  : 

Q.  The  mass  of  your  business  is  tAvo  people  to  each  of  these 
berths  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  the  most  of  them. 

Q.  The  majority  of  it  is  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  should  think  so  ; 
in  the  Eastern  States  it  is  certainly. 

Sy  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  fare  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  ;  you  say 
it  is  $2  ;  that  exceeds  $1.60  ?  A.  Yes  ;  if  a  passenger  takes  a 
sleeping  car  and  a  drawing  room  car,  that  is  in  addition. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  he  can  leave  his  sleeping  car  at 
Syracuse  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  get  into  a  coach  ?   A.  Yes  ;  that  is,  after  breakfast. 

Q.  Does  the  sleeping  car  train  leaving  here  at  night  get  to 
Syracuse  in  season  for  breakfast  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  extra  charge  which  you  make  from  there  to  Buf- 
falo or  Suspension  Bridge  you  would  justify  under  the  charge 
for  drawing  room  cars?     A.  That  is  the  way  we  cojsider  it. 

Q.  The  regular  price  is  a  dollar  for  a  drawing  room  car 
from  Syracuse  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  One  dollar  ;  that  is,  local ;  we 
make  through  rates  cheaper. 

Q.  In  determining  the  local  rates  as  given  in  this  exhibit, 
is  there  any  unit  of  miles  which  you  use  in  increasing  the  rate  ; 
is  it  made  upon  a  scale  of  fives,  or  tens,  or  twenties^  is  there 
any  scale,  or  is  it  arbitrary  in  some  respects?  A.  We  are 
governed  more  by  towns  than  anything  else — large  terminal 
places  like  Albany  or  places  like  Poughkeepsie. 
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Q.  Is  the  fare  in  any  case  between  two  points  less  than  it 
would  be  from  either  of  those  points  to  an  intermediate  point  ? 
For  instance,  is  the;fare  to  Albany  less  than  it  would  be  to  any 
point  this  side  of  Albany?  A.  No,  we  charge  fifty  cents  to 
Poughkeepsie  and  a  dollar  to  Albany ;  Poughteepsie  is  sup- 
posed to  be  half  way. 

Q.  Your  main  business  in  this  State  is  done  over  the  New 
York  Central  Road,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  charges  upon  the  other  roads ;  have-  you 
a  published  schedule  of  charges  upon  the  other  roads  in  this 
State  over  which  you  run  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  they  governed  by  the  same  scale  as  this  ?  A.  They 
are  governed  pretty  much  by  that ;  I  don't  think  we  have  pub- 
lished a  statement ;  I  would  mention  that  to  Saratoga  we 
charge  half  a  dollar  more  than  we  do  to  Albany ;  that  is  about 
all  there  is  of  it ;  that  is  so  short  we  charge  half  a  dollar  more. 

Q.  The  traffic  on  the  D.  &  H.  C.  Eoad  above  or  north  of 
Saratoga  is  very  li^ht  ?  A.  Very  light ;  now,  I  want  to  state 
one  thing ;  supposing,  for  instance,  we  should  pro  rate 
charges  from  here  to  Yonkers,  and  all  those  points,  on  a  draw- 
ing-room car,  per  mile,  .according  to  the  through  rate,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  car  would  be  filled  with  Yonkers  peo- 
ple, and  people  going  a  long  distance  could  not  get  seats,  and 
afrer  it  left  Yonkers  it  would  run  empty  ;  we  cannot  do  that ; 
we  cannot  pro  rate  on  short  distances  at  the  same  rate  we 
would  on  long. 

Q.  The  cars  are  designed  for  through  travel?  A.  Certainly; 
designed  for  through  travel. 

Mr.  Depew — Tn  other  words,  it  is  a  luxury,  whether  it  is  a 
short  or  long  distance,  and  a  man  pays  for  it  and  he  gets  his 
individual  seat? 

The  Wittiess — Yes,  sir;  the  commuters  on  both  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Harlem  Road — that  is,  the  passengers 
who  go  to  and  from  New  York  and  their  homes  every  day — 
combine  together  enough  to  fill  a  drawing-room  car  and  make 
a  contract  with  me  to  fundsh  that  car  to  them  for  a  year,  they 
paying  a  lump  sum  for  it  for  that  period  ;  then  they  divide  the 
seats  among  themselves,  each  one  owning  his  own  seat  whether 
he  be  present  or  not,  and  I  provide  a  porter  to  look  after  their 
personal  conve"ienoe  and  such  necessary  attentions  as  they 
may  require,    the  porter  taking  charge  of  the  car ;  in  such 
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eases,  the  inducement  is  that  the  parties  are  always  snre  of  a 
seat  in  a  drawing-room  car,  and  they  have  a  place  in  which  to 
store  their  baggage  and  to  have  their  parcels  sent  when  in  New 
York,  and  they  receive  the  attentions  of  an  attendant  upon 
their  trip. 

Q.  How  do  your  charges  ovnr  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  compare  with  tlie  charges  over  roads  in  other 
States ;  for  instance,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  ? 
A.  They  are  lower ;  that  is,  we  carry  them  a  longer  distance 
for  the  same  money. 

Q.  They  are  lower  in  this  State  ?      A.  They  are  lower  here. 

Q.  Are  they  lower  in  this  State  than  they  are  in  Massachu- 
setts? A.  They  are  about  the  same  ;  I  don't  think  they  vary 
much ;  I  think  they  are  about  the  same,  as  near  as  I  can  get 
at  it. 

Q.  They  are  lower  than  they  are  on  the  western  roads  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  percentage — can  you  estimate  ?  A.  No  ;  I  can't 
tell  you;  but  I  remember  that  on  «ome  points — we  discussed 
it  here  the  other  day — we  were  lower  here ;  there  is  no  place 
there  where  the  charge  is  less  than  $2  for  a  sleeping  car. 

Q.  No  place  west?  A.  Yes;  there  is  one,  between  Detroit 
and  Chicago,  one  night  train,  a  late  train,  where  the  charge  is 
$1.50  for  the  upper  berths,  and  $2  for  the  lower ;  that  is  the 
only  place  where  we  charge  $1.50  up  there  ;  here  we  do  on  all 
to  Syracuse. 

Q.  The  fare  on  drawing-room  cars  from  New  York  to  Peek- 
skill  is  what  ?  A.  I  think  to  Peekskill  it  is  fifty  cents  ;  there 
is  no  place  less  than  fifty  cents,  that  is,  out  of  New  York,  but 
when  you  get  started  then  from  station  to  station,  twenty-five 
cents. 

Q.  Then  from  New  York  to  Peekskill  is  fifty  cents?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  Garrisons,  fifty  cents;  Fishkill ;  it  is  all  the  same 
until  you  get  to  Poughkeepsie,  then  we  change ;  the  fare  from 
New  York  to  Poughkeepsie  and  all  intermediate  points  is  fifty 
cents. 

Q.  And  the  fare  from  New  York  to  Troy  and  Albany  and  all 
intermediate  points  north  of  Poughkeepsie  is  a  dollar  ?  A.  It 
is  seventy  five  cents  to  Rhinebeck ;  it  is  a  dollar  alter  you  get 
above  Catskill. 

Q.  To  Saratoga  and  Glen's  Falls  each  $1.50?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  Little  Falls  and  all  points  intermediate,  it  is  $1.25  ? 
A.  $1.25. 

Q.  Utica  and  Eome  and  all  intermediate  points,  $1.50?  A. 
Tes. 

Q.  You  have  connections  there  with  the  Eome  &  Watertown 
Railroad  and  the  Black  Eiver  ?  A.  Yes  ;  don't  charge  any 
more  to  take  them  to  Eome  than  we  do  to  Utica. 

Q,.  The  fare  to  Syracuse -is  $1.75?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  all  points  beyond  Syracuse  it  is  $2  ?  A.  Yes ; 
way  to  Buffalo  ;  two  chairs  in  a  drawing-room  car  take  up  the 
same  room  that  two  double  berths  do — six  feet. 

Q.  Under  what  statute  or  authority  of  law  do  you  place 
drawing-room  cars  upon  the  roads — is  there  any  special  statute 
governing  it  ?  A.  No  special  statute  ;  it  is  upon  the  right  of 
railroad  companies  to  permit  individuals  or  other  companies 
to  run  cars  on  their  roads. 

Q.  Under  the  general  law  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  law  fixing  or  regulating  the  charge  for 
drawing-room  cars  at  all  ?  A.  No  ;  the  only  law  on  the  sub- 
ject is  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  which  have  been  to  the 
effect  that  the  contracts  were  legal  and  proper ;  that  the 
charges  were  in  the  discretion  of  the  owner  of  the  car  if  any- 
body chose  to  ride  in  it,  but  that  the  railroad  companies  on 
whose  roads  such  cars  run  must  provirle  on  the  same  train 
suflScient"  accommodation  for  every  passenger  who  does  not 
choose  to  ride  in  one  of  those  cars. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  about  the  sleeping  car  fares,  or  if  you  make 
such  a  statement  as  I  suggested  that  will  cover  this  whole  sub- 
ject ;  A.  Yes ;  it  can  be  stated  generally  that  the  sleeping  car 
fares  to  and  including  Syraciise,  from  New  York,  are  $1.50  for 
a  double  berth  ;  to  Buffalo  they  are  $2.00  for  a  double  berth, 
including  a  seat  in  a  drawing  room  car  after  the  berth  is  made 
up. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  a  seat  in  the  sleeping  car  after  the 
bed  is  made  up  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  would  cover  it. 

Q.  Supposing  a  party  wanted  to  take  a  sleeping  car  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo,  what  would  be  the  charge  ?     A.  $1.50. 

Q.  And  from  Utica  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  the  same 
thing ;  it  is  $1.50  for  a  double  berth  wherever  it  occupies  the 
night. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  that  your  charge  in  the  sleeping  cars  is 
not  for  travel  but  is  for  lodging  and  attendance  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Does  this  statement  as  to  tyour  fares  apply  to  all  these 
lateral  roads  in  this  State  over  which  you  run  cars  as  well  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  fare  from  Watertown  to  New  York  ? 
A.  I  think  it  is  only  $1.50  ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  yoa  have  only  those  two  jjrices  for  sleeping  cars  in 
the  State  ?     A.  We  have  charged  $1.25  from  here  to  Albany. 

Q.  For  sleeping  cars  ?     A.  Double  berth. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  places  or  points  to  which  joii  charge 
less  than  $1.50  ?     A.  No  ;  none  that  I  can  recollect  of. 

Q.  I  think  you  gave  the  drawing  room  car  fare  to  Chicago, 
and  those  different  points  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  stated  that ;  different 
points  West. 

Q.  You  have  stated  to  us  that  these  drawing  room  car  rates 
have  been  in  force  since  January  1st,  1876 — have  the  sleeping 
car  rates  which  you  have  testified  to,  also  been  in  force  since 
that  time?  A.  I  think  they  have  ;  I  don't  think  they  have 
been  changed  ;  that  is,  not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Ave  they  anj'  lower  now  than  they  have  been  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  reduction  since  war  times  ?  A.  Not 
on  sleeping  cars ;  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  the  following  iteui  for  washing  linen,  &c.  :  Invoice  of 
linen  for  sleeping  cars,  January,  1879,  16,000  sheets ;  14,900 
pillow  slips  ;  6,000  hand  towels  ;  2,847  roller  towels  ;  4,050 
blankets ;  washing  for  sleeping  cars  for  September,  1879 : 
61,474  sheets;  54,727  pillow  slips;  32,903  hand  towels; 
10,210  roller  towels. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  in  the  same  proportion  on  all  the  lateral 
roads  in  this  State  over  which  you  run,  as  nearly  as  can  be, 
in  accordance  with  that  scale  on  the  Central  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  I  desire  to  state  this  :  That  in  our  western  contracts  the 
roads  do  all  the  repairs,  while  in  my  contract  with  the  Central 
Road  I  do  them  myself ;  they  do  them  at  their  own  expense  ; 
the  contracts  are  more  favorable  to  me  in  that  respect  over 
the  Western  and  Canada  roads,  than  they  are  on  the  Central. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  the  EfCstern  roads  ?  A.  No  ;  that  is 
more  like  this  ;  Northern  and  Western  are  better  and  through 
Canada. 

Q.  How  many  cars  have  you  built  since  the  organization  of 
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this  company  as  now  constituted  ?  A.  I  think  we  have  built 
four  or  five  cars,  but  I  want  to  say  this — that  we  have  rebuilt 
tweniy-seven,  I  think ;  they  are  virtually  new  cars  ;  we  call 
them  new  cars. 

Q.  Rebuilt  at  the  same  expense  that  you  would  build  new 
cars  ?  A.  No,  of  course  we  have  the  advantage  of  what  was 
left. 

Q.  What  number  of  cars  would  you  have  to  rebuild  yearly 
to  keep  your  stock  good  ?  A.  I  want  to  state  that  we  started  in 
in  1875  with  a  large  number  of  new  cars ;  the  Michigan 
Central  were  all  new  ;  the  Canada  Southern  »were  ;  and  you 
take  sleeping  cars  or  drawing-room  cars  the  first  two  or  three 
year  the  expenses  are  very  light,  because  they  are  all  new ; 
then  you  have  got  to  commence  to  rebuild,  and  they  will  in- 
crease in  expense,  and  I  expect  our  expenses  for  the  next  year 
will  be  very  large. 

Q.  Very  much  larger  than  they  have  been  ?  A.  Yes ;  be- 
cause they  have  got  to  be  refurnished,  and  upholstered,  and  re- 
built, and  painted,''and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Now  then,  we  want  a  little  more  detailed  history  of  the 
growth  of  this  sleeping  car  and  drawing-room  car  business  up 
to  the  time-  of  the  formation  of  the  present  company  ?  A. 
Growth  in  what  respect  ? 

Q.  Start  with  your  first  cars  and  give  us  a  concise  history 
of  the  first  placing  upon  the  road  of  these  cars,  and  the  various 
changes  made  up  to  the  present  time  ?  A.  I  will,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  :  Four  of  us  started  in  1858 ;  built  four  cars  j 
they  were  provided  with  no  ventilation,  single  windows,  single 
doors,  everything  crude ;  cost  a  small  amount  of  money  to 
what  they  do  now  ;  I  know  I  tried  hard  to  get  friends  to  put  in 
some  money  ;  they  all  said  it  would  fail ;  I  became  satisfied  that 
•unless  I  could  make  some  improvements,  the  thing  would  fail 
as  they  said  it  would  ;  that  is,  in  the  ventilation  ;  it  bothered 
my  head  a  good  deal,  and  I  laid  awake  a  good  many  nights 
thinking  it  over  ;  it  finally  occurred  to  me  why  not  cut  it  right 
off  there  and  raise  the  roof,  and  put  ventilation  up  there 
where  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  it ;  I  took  those  very  oars 
in  the  shop  and  fixed  them  so,  and  put  in  a  vestibule,  and  put 
in  double  windows  ;  that  was  a  patent ;  it  became  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  patent ;  there  is  not  a  baggage  car  even  but 
what  has  got  it  on ;  then  I  began  to  get  mattresses ;  then  the 
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thing  began  to  grow ;  instead  of  having  cars  enough  wis 
couldn't  build  them  fast  enough ;  it  worked  along  and  kept 
going ;  I  sold  the  patent  to  other  lines  ;  then  I  kept  putting  on 
cars ;  I  started  a  line  on  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  and  from  St. 
Louis  to  Boston,  and  finally  it  grew  up  and  they  were  all  put. 
into  one  concern  and  it  got  to  be  what  it  is  now,  a  large  insti- 
tution ;  as  we  added  cars,  of  course  we  increased  the  capital. 

Q.  When  you  build  new  cars  in  your  present  organization, 
to  what  account  do  you  charge  that  ?  A.  We  cha}ge  it  right 
to  the  general  account ;  as  I  say,  we  have  not  built  but  four  or 
five. 

Q.  Is  there  any  increase  in  your  capital  correspondingto  the 
amount  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  cars?  A.  To 
make  up  our  capital  we  have  provided  $40,000  to  build  those 
five  cars  with,  which  was  put  into  the  capital. 

Q.  Put  into  the  capital  at  the  time  of  the  organization  ?  A. 
Yes ;  we  agreed  then  to  increase  it  $40,000  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  new  cars  that  we  had  not  got,  which  was  put  in. 

Q.  That  would  Lot  build  the  five  cars,  would  it?  A.  No; 
but  we  rebuilt  them,  as  I  said  ;  we  built  two  entirely  new  and 
the  rest  virtiially  ;  rebuilt. 

Q.  About  how  many  are  there  in  your  partnership  or  in 
your  stock  company  ?  A.  I  think  there  are  something  less 
than  a  hundred  ;  about  a  hundred. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  stock  of  your  company  is  owned 
by  persons  who  are  officers  or  directors  of  the  railroads  over 
which  you  run  ?     A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  that  question  approximately — as  to  the 
proportion  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  can  now ;  by  the  officers  and 
directors  you  say  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  I  couldn't  give  it  now,  that  is,  if  I  ought  to 
give  it. 

Mr.  Depew — Mr.  Wagner  says  this,  that  he  is  certain  of,  that 
the  officers  and  Directors  of  all  the  lines  over  which  they  op- 
erate own  les's  than  half  the  stock. 

The  Witness — That  is  true,  and  I  desire  to  make  this  general 
statement :  The  sleeping  car  business  difi^ers  from  all  other 
business  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  contracts  and 
properties  ;  the  company  makes  contracts  with  difi'erent  lines 
in  different  States  and  in  Canada,  and  those  contracts  are  made 
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at  different  times,  and  run,  as  a  rule,  for  ten  years  from  their 
date ;  when  the  contract  with  any  road  expires  a  competition 
may  ensue  with  some  other  line  for  a  renewal  of  the  contract ; 
when  the  contract  of  the  Pullman  Company  over  the  Michigan 
Central  Road  expired  the  Pullman  contract  was  not  renewed, 
and  the  roarl  was  taken  by  me,  and  I  assigned  it  to  the  New 
York  Central  Sleeping  Car  Company  ;  the  profits  that  we  may 
make  any  year  form  no  basis  to  judge  what  our  property  may 
be  wor'.h  in  the  future  ;  when  these  contracts  fall,  if  they  are 
not  renewed  upon  as  favorable  terms  or  are  lost  entirely,  we 
have  just  that  amount  of  property  in  the  shape  of  cars  and 
material  upon  our  hands,  which  is  an  expense  and  which  we 
can  not  use,  and  we  are  deprived  of  just  that  amount  of  in- 
come ;  the  business,  from  its  nature,  has  not  the  characteristics 
of  property  and  permanency  which  belong  to  the  railroad  busi- 
ness proper,  and  the  contracts  which  are  made  and  now  exist 
with  the  railroads  of  this  State  are  in  every  instance  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  railroad  companies  and  less  favorable  to  the 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  car  companies  than  they  are  with 
the  railway  companies  of  Canada  or  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman—  It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  very  well  discuss 
this  matter  in  our  report  without  some  data;  to  judge  of  the 
future  intelligently,  we  ought  to  have  something  of  the  past 
from  which  to  judge  it. 

The  Witness — I  would  like  to  put  in  this  :  as  I  said  before, 
one  important  element  was  the  fact  that  our  cars  were  all 
new;  another  one  has  just  occurred  to  me  ;  we  had  the  Cen- 
tennial on  the  start,  during  which  we  did  an  immense  business 
and  got  ahead  ;  that  was  a  big  concern  ;  we  could  get  four  in  a 
berth  a  good  many  times. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  consolidation  was  made  what  propor- 
tion of  the  $2,784,000  was  represented  by  drawing-room  and 
sleeping-car  property  within  the  State  of  New. York  ?  A.  I 
think  about  a  million  dollars. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  New  York  Central  Sleeping  Car 
Company's  stock  is  owned  by  the  executive  officers  and 
directors  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Eiver  Railroad 
Company?  A.  I  don't  know  exactly,  it  is  considerable  less 
than  half. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  expenses  of  the  business  in  the  State 
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of  New  York  and  the  earnings  of  the  business  in  the  State  of 
New  York  ?  A.  The  gross  earnings  of  both  drawing-room 
and  sleeping  cars  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  near  as  can  be 
estimated,  amount  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings, 

for  the  year  ending  March  ist,  1879 $269,000  00 

The  estimated  proportion  of  expenses  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  truck  repairs,  percentage 
paid,  operating  expenses,  the  maintenance  of 
cars  interior  and  exterior,  patent  fees  aijd  insur- 
ance, for  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1879 $172,902  01 

Adjourned. 


The  Sub-Committee  submitted  the  foregoing  testimony  to 
the  full  Committee,  it  was  read  over  in  full  Committee,  and 
approved  and  ordered  printed. 
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Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New,  Yobk,  ) 
October  10,  1879.      [ 

The  Special  Assembly  Committee  on  Kailroads  met,  pursu- 
ant to  adjournment,  at  Parlor  F,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
York,  October  10,  1879,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Chairman. 


Present :  Messrs.  Hepburn,  Husted,  Dugdid,  Tebry,  Noyes, 
Baker,  and  Wadswoeth. 

The  Chairman — There  were  four  witnesses  subpoenaed  at 
Buffalo,  and  the  subpcBiias  made  returnable  here  ;  and  before 
adjourning  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  we  propose 
to  hold  our  sessions  to-day  and  to-morrow  at  least,  we  convene 
here  iu  pursuance  of  the  adjournment  publicly  announced  at 
Buffalo.  Among  the  witnesses  subpoenaed  at  Buflalo  to  appear 
here,  was  one  Daniel  O'Day.  He  was  subpoenaed  on  Sunday 
to  appear  at  Buffalo,  and  failed  to  appear.  He  was  again 
subpoenaed  to  appear  here,  and  we  call  the  witness  now. 

The  Chairman  called  the  name  of  Daniel  O'Day,  who 
failed  to  answer. 

The  Cliairman  called  the  name  of  George  H.  Hoover,  who 
failed  to  appear. 

Also  the  name  of  J.  D.  Dudley,  who  failed  to  appear. 

Also  the  name  of  William  H.  Monroe,  who  failed  to  appear. 

Mr.  Baker — I  move  that  the  Committee  now  adjourn,  to 
meet  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  immediately. 

(Carried.) 
(Adjourned.) 
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Chamber  of  Commeeoe,  I 

New  Yoke,  Oct.  10,  1879.  ) 

The  Committee  met  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  corner  of 
Cedar  and  William  streets,  at  11  a.m. 


APPEAEANCES : 

Simon  Stebne,  Esq.,  for  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Esq.,  for  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  Biver  Eaih-oad  Company. 

W.  D.  Shipman,  Esq.,  for  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  West- 
ern Eaihoad  Company. 

The  Chaibman — 1  ought  to  state,  perhaps,  in  explanation  of 
our  not  being  here  at  ten  o'clock,  that  we  discovered,  U23on  exam- 
ining the  returns  of  some  sub|  oeuaes  that  were  issued,  that  they 
were  made  returnable  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  fact,  we  were  obliged  to  meet  there  formally  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  adjourn  from  there  here,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  and  their  not  being 
here  punctually  at  ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Sterne,  have  you  a  list 
of  the  documents  which  were  required  to  be  produced  at 
this  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Stekne — I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Sterne  read  a  list  of  papers  called  for  from  the  officials 
of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Eailroad  Company, 
some  of  which  were  produced  and  others  promised  at  an  early 
day. 

Mr.  Shipman — I  hand  Mr.  Sterne  the  condensed  balance 
sheets  which  he  called  for. 

The  condensed  balance  sheet  of  the  Brie  Eailway  Company 
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received    and  marked    for   identification,   "Exhibit    No.    1, 
Erie  Eailway  Company,  October  10,  1879." 

The  Eeceiver's  condensed  balance  sheet  of  the  Erie  Eailway 
Company  was  received  and  marked  for  identification,  "  Exhibit 
No.  2,  Erie  Eailway  Company,  October  10,  1879." 

Mr.  Shipman— The  condensed  balance  sheet  for  1878,  of  both 
the  Eeceiver  of  the  Erie  and  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  are  printed  in  the  state  reports,  and  are  omitted  from 
this  statement. 


Joseph  W.  Guppy,  being  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Stebse. 

Q.  You  were  at  one  time  an  officer  of  the  Erie  Eailway 
Company,  were  you  not  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  are  a  resident  of  New  York,  and  where?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  32  East  67th  street. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  employ'of  the  Erie  Eailway  Com- 
pany, aud  when  did  you  leave?  A.  I  commenced  in  1850,  and 
I  left  iu  1857  ;  came  back  in  1859,  and  remained  until  1872. 

Q.  What  positions  did  you  occupy  daring  that  period  of 
time?  A.  I  commenced  as  a  telegraph  operator;  from  there 
to  general  superintendent's  clerk,  and  from  that  to  assistant 
general  superintendent. 

Q.  What  opportunity  had  you  during  the  time  you  were 
in  the  employ  of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company,  to  become 
cognizant  of  its  affairs  and  familiar  with  its  financial  admin- 
istration as  well  as  its  administration  as  a  carrier  of  goods 
and  passengers?  A.  From  my  position  in  the  road,  I  was 
most  generally  in  the  New  York  office,  and  I  considered  that  I 
could  be  of  better  service  to  myself  and  the  company  to 
keep  myself  informed  on  all  that  was  going  on  ;  I  think  I  suc- 
ceeded pretty  well  in  doing  so. 

Q.  And  that  information  extended  during  the  whole  of 
the  Eldridge— Goul  1  administration  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Gould-Fisk  administration?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  Mr.  Gould  made  a^director  of  the  company  ? 
A.  In  the  fall  of  1867. 
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Q.  Who  was  elected  President,  then?  A.  John  S.  Eld- 
ridge. 

Q.  When  did  President  Eldridge  retire?  A.  The  next 
spring— of  1868. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Eldridge  became  President  of  the  railroad 
company,  what  was  the  capital  stock  of  the  Erie  Eailway 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Shipman — I  would  snggest  that  you  find  out  what  Eld- 
ridge this  is. 

The  Witness— John  S.  Eldridge. 

Mr.  Shipman — Where  did  he  reside  ? 

The  Witness — In  Boston. 

Mr.  Shipman — He  is  dead,  now. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  came  in,  did  he  not,  through  the  Boston  Hart- 
ford administration  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Gould  became  President  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  did. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Fisk,  Treasurer,  did  he  not  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Gould  was  President  and  Treasurer,  wasn't  he  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Fisk  was  what  ?  A.  Comptroller,  and  Vice- 
President,  afterwards. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  at  that 
time?     A.  The  capital  stock  was  $25,111,210.00. 

Q.  That  was  when  Edridge  became  President?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  the  funded  debt  was_$22,429,920.00. 

Q.  The  floating  debt?     A.  13,524,813.23. 

Q.  Making  a  total  of  how  much?     A.  $51,065,943.23. 

Q.  When  did  Gould  retire  from  the  presidency?  A.  In 
March,  1872. 

Q.  What  was  its  stock  and  debt  account  when  Mr.  Gould 
retired  from  the  presidency?  A.  For  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  1872,  the  capital  stock  was  $86,536,910.00. 

Q.  And  its  funded  debt  ?    A.  $26,395,000. 

Q.  And  its  floating  debt  ?     $2,517,301.26. 

Q.  Making  a  total  of  how  much?     A.  $115,449,211.26. 
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Q.  An  increasfe  of  capital  during  the  Gould  administration 
of  how  much  ?  A.  $61,425,700  of  capital  stock  ;  $3,9R5,0S0  of 
funded  debt ;  a  decrease  in  the  floating  debt  of  $1,007,511.97, 
making  the  total  increase  $64,383,268.03. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  construction  account  during  the  whole 
of  that  administration  increase,  from  Eldridge's  presidency 
until  Gould's  removal  ?  A.  From  Eldridge's  presidency  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  of'  1872,  it  increased  $12,227,746.29. 

Q.  You  have  examined  the  State  reports  to  the  Engineer, 
have  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  assisted  in  making  them  up  from  year  to  year? 
A.  Soniewhat;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  increase  of  capital  accounted  for  other  than 
that  it  has  gone  into  the  Construction  Account?  A.  $47,832,- 
171.27  is  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  old  New  York  and  Erie 
Eaih-oad  Company ;  $4,823,350.47  not  accounted  for  at  all. 

Q.  Did  the  old  Erie  Railway  cost  anything  in  addition  after 
it  was  once  bought  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  that  cost  of  the  old  Erie  Railroad  Company 
represent  ?     A.  Do  you  mean  the  old  cost,  or  what  is  added? 

Q.  No  ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  item  ?  A.  The  cost  of 
the  old  bonds  and  stock  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company  sold  on  foreclosure. 

Q.  Which  the  new  company  assumed  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  additional  assumption  after  that  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Which  would  add  one  dollar  to  its  cost  ?  A.  There  might 
have  been  a  few  dollars  from  outstanding  debts,  which  would 
be  settled  afterwards  ;  judgments,  or  something  or  other  that 
came  in. 

Q.  That  would  be  only  a  trifle,  would  it?  A.  A  trifle  ;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  What  additions  to  the  road  or  equipments  are  represented 
by  this  increase  of  $52,000,000  not  represented  by  the  Con- 
struction Account  ?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  of  the  company  at  the  time  when 
the  road  went  into  the  hands  of  a  Receiver  ?  A.  Taking  the 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1875,  the  capital  stock  was 
$86,536,910.00  ;  the  funded  debt,  $54,271,814.00  ;  floating  debt, 
$1,421,641.83 ;  total,  $142,230,365.83. 
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Q.  That  was  an  increase  of  the  funded  debt  from  the  time 
that  Mr.  Gould  left,  until  the  road  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
Receiver,  of  how  much?  A.  Increase  of  funded  debt, 
$27,876,814.00  ;  decrease  of  the  floating  debt,  $1,095,659.48  ; 
total  increase  of  debt,  $26,781,154.57. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  increase  of  debt  is  represented  by 
what  is  called  the  construction  account  ?     A.  $7,188,259.37. 

Q.  How  is  the  balance  accounted  for  in  the  reports,  or  any- 
where, if  at  all  ?     A.  Not  accounted  for  in  the  reports. 

Q.  Are  there  any  additions  to  roadbed  or  equipment  to 
represent  this  increase  of  nineteen  millions  and  five  hundred 
and  odd  thousand  dollars  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  eight  years  from  1867  to  1875,  what  was  the 
total  increase  of  capital  ?  A.  The  increase  of  capital  stock, 
$61,425,700.00. 

Q.  And  of  debt?  A.  Funded  debt,  $31,841,894.00;  a  de- 
crease in  the  floating  debt  of  $2,103,171.40  ;  the  total  increase 
of  capital,  $91,164,422.60. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  whole  amount  of  capital  is  quite 
unaccounted  for  by  the  construction  account  or  anything  else  ? 
A.  Seventy  millions. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fairness  of  that  con- 
struction account  during  the  Gould  administration ;  how  far  it 
may  reasonably  be  considered  to  represent  actual  construction 
made?  A.  I  suppose  the  account  is  correct,  so  far  as  the 
construction  account  goes ;  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  Durirg  the  Gould  administration  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  things  charged,  during  the  Gould  ad- 
ministration, to  construction  account,  which  were  not  charge- 
able there  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  don't  know  anything  about  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  the  construction  account  under  your  direction  ? 
A.  We  had  charge  of  the  construction  work  in  our  oflSce,  and 
the  vouchers  were  made  there ;  went  through  there ;  but  the 
keeping  of  the  accounts  and  charging  them  off  on  the  books 
was  in  the  Audit  office. 

Q.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing,  then,  whether  the  work 
that  was  done  corresponded  with  the  charging,  have  you  ?  A. 
That  was  on  the  line  of  the  road. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  work  that 
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Was  done  corresponded  at  all  with  the  charging — with  the  boot- 
keeping?  A.  The  work  was  done  according  to  the  vouchers  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  whether  the  bookkeeping  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vouchers?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  increase  was  there  in  the  main  line  of  the  road 
during  those  eight  years?     A.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Shipman — What  eight  years  do  you  refer  to  now  ? 

The  Witness -From  1867  to  1875. 

Q.  Nothing?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  What  increase  of  trackage  was  there  ?  A.  There  was  an 
increase  of  146J  miles  of  double  track  and  sidings  on  the  main 
line. 

Q.  What  increase  of  branch  railroads  was  there  ?  A.  The 
reports  show  169J  miles  of  branch  roads,  with  226  miles  of 
double  track  and  sidings. 

Q.  What  was  the  increase  of  equipment  during  that  period  ? 
A.  Ninety  engines,  eight  first-class  passenger  cars,  seven  sec- 
ond-class passenger  cars,  twenty-five  baggage  and  mail  cars, 
and  5565  freight  cars. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  computation  as  to  the  value  of 
this  increased  mileage  of  branch  roads,  double  track  and  sid- 
ings, and  the  value  of  the  increase  of  1461  miles  of  double  track 
and  sidings  on  the  main  line  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  but  this  169J 
miles  of  branch  road  were  all  leased  roads,  and  were  not  built 
out  of  the  money  'raised  from  construction  and  the  issue  of 
bonds  and  stocks. 

Q.  So*  that  that  would  not  represent  any  part  of  the  capital 
— bonds  and  stock  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  that  is  all  leased. 

Q.  Would  not  the  road  under  its  leases  put  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  leased  roads ;  did  not  it  always  do  that  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  not  when  the  road  was  completed ;  if  the  road  was  com- 
pleted and  leased,  the  cost  of  that  road  would  not  go  into  the 
construction  account,  but  the  cost  of  any  additions  to  it  after- 
wards would  go  in. 

Q.  Wouldn't  there  be  additions  to  it  which  were  properly 
chargeable  to  construction  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  they  paid  rental  on 
that. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  llSj  miles ;  have  you  ever  made  any  com- 
putation as  to  what  that  was  worth  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Could  you  make  such  a  computation  from  your  knowl- 
edge of  railroad  building — of  the  double  tracks  and  sidings  ? 
A.  I  could,  but  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Q.  As  to  the  value  of  engines,  have  you  any  idea  as  to  what 
they  are  worth  ?  A.  Taking  an  average  I  should  think  they 
were  worth  $16,000  about  apiece. 

Q.  Even  now,  in  these  times?  A.  No,  sir ;  according  to  the 
time  they  were  constructed. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  value  now  ?  A.  1  think  they 
could  get  the  same  for  about  $10,000. 

Q.  First-class  passenger  cars  ?     A.  You  have  that. 

Q.  We  have  all  that  from  Mr.  Bush  ;  we  have  not  as  to 
engines ;  what  is  a  coal  car  worth  ?     A.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  think  about  $350. 

Q.  A  mail  or  express  car  is  very  much  like  a  baggage  car,  is 
it  not  "^  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  costs  a  little  more — the  fittings  up  cost 
a  little  more. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  Gould  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  management  until  the  receivership,  during  these  eight  years, 
what  were  the  earnings  from  transportation  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way Company?    A.  $138,306,091.10. 

Q.  Basing  your  answer  upon  your  experience  in  railroad 
management,  was  that  income,  according  to  your  opinion, 
adequate  to  maintiiin  the  road,  pay  all  expenses,  interest  on 
debt,  and  every  other  charge  against  the  road,  if  it  had  been 
honestly  and  properly  managed  ?  A.  If  the  money  had  been 
expended  with  the  same  intelligence  that  it  was  expended  on 
the  N.  Y.  Central  road  during  the  same  period,  I  should  say 
it  would. 

Q.  Now,  state  please  what  is  the  Erie  Railroad  proper,  does 
it  run  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it  runs  from 
Piermont  to  Dunkirk. 

Q.  Piermont  is  hov/  far  from  New  York  ?  A.  Twenty-four 
miles— twenty-five  miles  up  the  river. 

Q.  Then  from  what  point  on  the  Erie  Railway  to  Jersey 
City  are  the  leased  lines  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ?  A. 
All  the  roads  in  Jersey,  from  Buffern  south  are  leased  lines. 

Q.  Suffern  is  the  junction?  A.  The  junction  of  the  Jersey 
road — the  Union  Railroad,  so  called — with  the  main   line. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  far  short  of  reaching  New  York  or  Jersey  City,  then, 
does  the  Erie  Railroad  proper  come  ?  A.  About  thirty-one 
miles. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  The  Newburgh  and  New  York  Eailroad  is  what — is  that 
a  lease  line  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  them  off  to  you,  and  if  I  am  wrong  you  can 
correct  me ;  the  leased  lines  of  the  Erie  Railroad  are  the 
Newburgh  &  New  York  Eailroad,  12|  miles ;  is  that  right  ? 
A.  Ye,s,  sir. 

Q.  The  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  11^?  A.  26 
miles  ;  that  is  operated  under  a  contract. 

Q.  Montgomery  &  Erie ;  Goshen  &  Deckertown ;  Newark 
&  Hudson;  Fort  Lee  ;  the  Hawley  to  Honesdale;  the  Jeffer- 
son Railroad ;  down  to  the  Jefferson  Railroad  all  these 
others  are  under  11  miles,  are  they  not  ?     A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  All  these  I  have  named,  down  to  the  Jefferson  Railroad, 
are  under  11  miles  in  length  ?     A.  Each ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Jefferson  Railroad  is  36^  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Suspension  Bridge  &  Erie  Junction  is  23^  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Erie  Junction  is  4|  ?    A.  Erie  International,  4^. 

Q.  Then  the  Avon,  Genesee  &  Mount  Morris  is  16^  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Erie  &  Genesee  Valley  Railroad  14|  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  Patterson  &  Newark  Railroad  11^. 

Q.  Making  a  total  of  185^  miles  of  leased  roads  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  those  were  roads  that  were  leased  during  the  eight  years 
from  the  Gould  administration  to  the  receivership. 

Q.  What,  in  addition,  are  the  leased  roads  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road Company,  that  you  found  as  leased  before  the  Eldridge 
administration  came  in  ?  A.  The  Hawley  branch  is  16  miles ; 
the  Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburgh  25.^  miles ;  the  Buffalo, 
New  York  &  Erie  Railroad  140^  miles  ;  the  Rochester  &  Gen- 
esee Valley  84^,  and  the  Chemung  Railroad  17. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  Do  these  several  roads  still  remain  under  lease  to  the 
Erie  ?    A.  All  except  the  Chemung  road ;  and  the  Erie  &  Gen- 
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esee  Yalley  road,  I  understand,  has  been  thrown  out  by  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Eailroad  Company. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Chemung  Railroad  of  17  miles ;  when 
did  that  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  Erie  Eailroad  ?  A. 
In  1871. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  that  passed 
from  the  possession  of  the  Eiie  Railroad?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  does  that  line  run  from  ?  A.  It  runs  from  a 
point  about  4  miles  west  of  Elmira  to  Watkins. 

Q.  And  connecting  there  with  what  point?  A.  ],t  con- 
nects there  with  the  Canandaigua  &  Elmira  road,  running  to 
Canandaigua. 

Q.  Was  that  also  under  lease  to  the  Erie  road  ?  A.  It  was 
under  lease  to  the  Erie  road,  but  it  had  been  assigned  to  th« 
Northern  Central  road. 

Q.  To  tbe  Northern  Central  of  New  Jersey?  A.  No,  sir ; 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  And  was  the  Northern  Central  of  PennsylTania  under 
leas3  to  the  Erie  ?     A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  So  that  payment  by  the  Erie  was  paid  to  the  Northern 
Central,  was  it  ?  A.  No ;  the  Northern  Central  assumed 
the  lease  of  this  Canandaigua  &  Elmira  road  and  paid  to  the 
Canandaigua  &  Elmira  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Chemung 
Railroad  Company  passed  from  the  Erie  Railroad  ?  A.  Mr. 
Gould  purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Chemung  road 
and  in  the  Canandaigua  road,  and  then  the  Erie  Company 
failed  to  pay  the  rental  of  the  Chemung  road. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Gould  at  that  time  President  of  the  Erie  Com- 
pany ?     A.  He  was  ;  yes,  sir 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  was  your  last  remark  ?  A.  Under  the  lease  the 
failure  to  pay  the  rental  of  either  company  forfeited  both  con- 
tracts. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Both  the  Chemung  Eailroad  contract ?     A.  And  the 

Canandaigua  and  Elmira  contract. 
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Q.  "Were  those  contracts  advantageous  to  tlie  Erie  Railroad? 
A.  They  were  very  profitable. 

Q.  Very  profitable  to  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  had  they  been  made?  A.  The  1st  of  January,  1859. 

Q.  At  very  low  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  what  period  of  time  ?    A.  For  twenty  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  stock  of  these  various  railroad  com- 
panies at  that  time  ?  A.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Chemung 
road  was  $380,000  ;  the  capital  stock  of  the  Canandaigua  and 
Elmira  road  was  $500,1^00. 

Q.  Was  there  any  bonded  indebtedness  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  rental  did  the  Erie  Company  pay  ?  A.  They  paid 
to  the  Chemung  road  $30,000  per  annum  ;  and  the  rental  of 
the  Canandaigua  &  Elmira  road  was  $25, COO  per  annum. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Gould  became  the  possessor  of  a  con- 
trolling interest  of  the  Chemung  Railroad  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  lease  of  the 
Erie  Eailway  Company  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  he  was  President  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company, 
to  the  Chemung  Railway  Company,  and  that  forfeited  the 
lease  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  what  was  done?  A.  Then  he  sold  the  two  roads 
to  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
basis  of  three  million  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Sold  both  roads  ?  A.  Sold  his  stock  of  both  roads  on  the 
basis  of  three  million  dollars  for  the  whole. 

■ 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  He  sold  them  ;  that  was  the  consideration,  was  it  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  three  million. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  How  was  that  consideration  paid,  or  in  what  form  ?  A. 
In  bonds. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it  in  bonds  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  which  road  ?     A.  Of  the  Northern  Central  road. 

Q.  The  Northern  Central  of  Pennsylvania  issued  its  bonds  ? 
A.  Its  bonds. 
5 
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Q.  To  tlie  extent  of  tliree  million  of  dollars  for  the  posses- 
sion of  those  two  railroads  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  bonds  were  they?  A.  They  were  not 
secured  by  a  mortgage ;  it  was  simply  an  obligation  of  the 
company. 

Q.  Did  this  road  ever  get  again  into  the  possession  of  the 
Erie  Eailroad  Company  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  of  it?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Shipman— You  say  "it ;"  do  you  mean  both  of  them? 

Mr.  Stekne— Yes,  both  of  them  ;  the  combined  roads. 

Q.  What  connection  did,  in  that  way,  the  Erie  Company 
lose  ?  A.  It  lost  the  use  of  those  roads  ;  it  lost  the  business 
on  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any^'idea  how  profitable  that  business  was  ?  A. 
There  was  a  coal  business  of  about  a  miUion  tons  a  year  over 
that  line,  of  bituminous  coal,  from  Corning  to  the  lake  ;  they 
got  a  very  large  trackage  account  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of^the  amount  of  earnings  from 
year  to  year  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  settlement  made 
by  Mr.  Gould  with  Mr.  Jewett,  as  a  final  settlement  ?  A.  I 
merely  read  it  over  once. 

Q.  He  turned  over  $350,000'  of  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad  of  Pennsylvania,  which  Mr.  Jewett 
says  are  good  securities,  and  worth  the  par  value  thereof ;  do 
you  know  whether  those  were  among  the  securities  which  Mr. 
Gould  then  received — the  three  million  ?  A.  After  this  pay- 
ment was  made  to  Mr.  Gould,  the  Northern  Central  Road 
changed  the  form  of  the  securities  which  they  gave  him,  and 
gave  him  a  five  per  cent,  mortgage  bond  in  place  of  the  others, 
and  I  presume  these  bonds  that  he  turned  over  were  those  new 
bonds  that  were  issued  to  him. 

Q.  That  is,  the  $350,000  of  the  three  millions?     A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  He  retained  the  balance  of  the  three  millions?  A.  X 
suppose  he  did. 
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By  tiie  Ghaiemait.. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you  this  was  the  private  property  of 
Gould,  these  three  millions  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Was  the  Northern  Eailway — the  Northern  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  lease,  entered  into  by  the  Erie  Company  during 
your  term  of  service  ?     A.  It  was  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  lease  made?  A.  That  contract  was  made 
sometime  ia  1868. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  stock  of  the  Northern  Eailroad  be- 
fore the  contract  was  made  ?     A.  $159,100. 
Q.  Its  bonded  debt  ?     A.  About  $300,000. 
Q.  The  Erie  Company  entered  into  a  lease  to  operate  it  ? 
A.  It  did  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  basis?  A.  They  paid,  my  remembrance  now 
is,  75  cents  a  mile  for  train  service  and  about  $4,000  a 
month  for  repairs  of  road  bed,  &c. 

Q.  They  took  the  rolling  stock  at  how  much  ?  A.  The  Erie 
company  purchased  their  rolling  stock. 

Q.  For  how  much  money  ?  A.  The  first  voucher  was  made 
for  $200,000,  and  the  second  voucher,  my  remembrance  now  is 
about  $40,000,  making  $240,000. 

Q.  And  how  much  was  the  capital  stock  of  the  Northern 
Road  increased  before  the  lease  was  made  ?  A.  It  was  not 
increased  any  before  the  lease  was  made. 

Q.  The  Northern  road  runs  from  where  ?  A.  It  runs  from 
the  west  end  of  the  Bergen  tunnel  to  Piermont. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital  stock  of  the  Northern  road  in- 
creased to  ?  A.  It  was  increased  after  the  lease  to  one  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Q.  And  the  bonded  indebtedness?     A.  Four  million. 
Q.  You  are  wrong  about  that?    A.  I  mean  $400,000. 
Q.  What  was  the  object  of  that  increase  ?     A.  For  a  divide. 
Q.  Did  this   increase  of   debt   and   stock  of   the   Northern 
Eailroad  of  New  Jersey  represent  any  construction  made  by 
it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  construction  was  made,  was  made  by  the  Erie 
Railway  Company,  was  it,  under  its  lease  ?  A.  After  that ; 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  there  two  leases  of  this  Northern  Eailroad  of  NeW 
J  ersey  ?    A.  There  was  one  soon  after  this. 

Q.  First,  there  was  a  lease  on  the  basis  of  the  original  capi- 
tal, was  there?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  it  was  on  the  basis  of 
tlie  original  capital,  but  it  was  what  they  thought  would  be  a 
fair  price  for  operating  the  railroad  at  that  time. 

Q.  Then  the  capital  stock  of  this  branch  road  was  increased? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  rather  of  this  leased  line  was  increased  ;  the  bonded 
indebtedness  was  increased,  and  there  was  nothing  to  repre- 
sent either  the  increase  of  capital  stock,  or  the  increase  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness,  and  then  a  new  lease  was  made?  A. 
Then  a  new  contract  was  made  giving  the  Northern  Railroad  '65 
per  cent,  of  the  earnings ;  the  Erie  to  have  65  per  cent,  for 
operating. 

Q.  Was  that  advantageous  to  the  leased  line  ?     A.  Yes,  sir . 

Q.  Did  it  pay  interest  on  that  increased  indebtedness,  and  a 
dividend  upon  the  increased  stock?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ?  A.  I  have  understood  it  paid  4J  to  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  stock. 

Q.  How  much  on  the  bonds?     A.  Seven  per  cent. 

Q.  Who  had  the  controlling  interest  of  the  capital  stock  and 
bonded  indebtedness  of  that  road  ?  A.  Mr.  Sisson  of  Jersey 
City  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Northern 
Railroad,  and  then  some  of  the  Erie  officers  were  taken  into 
it — Gould  and  Fisk,  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  Gen.  Diven 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Diven,  of  where  ?     A.  Elmira. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Prior  to  this  lease  did  this  Northern  Eailroad  pay  any 
dividend  on  the  $159,000  of  its  capital  stock?  A.  I  never 
heard  of  any. 

Q.  Would  you  have  heard  of  it,  if  it  had  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I 
think  I  would. 

Q.  The  Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  do  you  re- 
member anything  about  that  lease  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  stockholders  of  that  road  ?  A.  Mr.  Daniel 
Drew ;  Mr.  John  Arnot ;  pretty  much  all  of  the  directors  of  the 
Erie  road ;  Mr.  Charles  Minot,  General  Superintendent ;  Mr. 
Eaton,  the  counsel ;  Mr.  Brooks,  Master  Mechanic,  of  Dunkirk. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  ; 

Q.  You  mean  by  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  Mr.  John  Hilton,  who  was  in  tho  president's  ofiBce  in 
New  York,  or  auditor,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Any  more  ?     A.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  more  now. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  When  was  thaflease  made  ?  A.  I  think  that  was  made 
in  1864. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  report  as  to  the  advisability  of 
that  lease?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  over  the  road?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  make  a  report  as  to  the  road  ?  A.  I 
made  a  verbal  report  to  the  President,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Marsh. 

Q.  Was  your  report  favorable  to  the  road  or  against  it? 
A.  I  informed  him  that  he  did  not  have  any  coal  on  his 
property  up  there,  and  probably  his  railroad  would  not  pay 
him. 

Q.  That  is  the  road  which  has  turned  out  very  well  since 
then,  has  it  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  oil?  A.  In  consequence  of  the 
oil  development. 

Q.  That  is  the  oil  road,  is  it  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  put  that  in  such  shape  that  we  can  see  at  a 
glance  how  much  the  inflation  is  of  the  leased  lines  ?  A.  I 
think  that  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  swelled  under  that 
operation. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  ?     A.  That  is  all  I  remember  now. 

Q.  The  others  were  operated  on  long  leases,  made  long  ago, 
were  they  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  but  there  was  no  increase  of  capital. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  degree  the  capital  stock  and 
bonded  indebtedness  represents  actual  construction  ?  A.  Of 
those  leased  roads  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chaiuman  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  in  figures,  accurately  or  approximately, 
to  what  extent  the  capital  of  these  leased  lines  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  various  processes  you  have  been  describing  ? 
A.  That  is  the  only  one,  that  Northern  Railroad,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  one  you  have  described?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  were  an  officer  of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  at  the 
time  when  the  National  stock  yard  company  was  organized, 
were  you  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  when  that  was  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  date, 
but  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  1870. 

Q.  That  was  during  the  Fisk-Gould  administration  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  attending  the  organization  of 
that  stock  yard  company  ?  A.  The  land  was  purchased  and 
the  improvements  made  and  the  money  virtually  paid  by  the 
Erie  Eailway  Company. 

Q.  For  the  land  and  the  improvements  ?  A.  For  the  land 
and  the  improvements,  and  then  the  Erie  Eailway  Company 
were  reimbursed  with  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  National 
Stock  Yard  Company. 

Q.  The  Erie  Eailway  Company  advanced  the  money  on  the 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  National  Stock  Yard  (3ompany  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  bonds  of  the  National  Stock  Yard  Com- 
pany?    A.  $1,000,000,  the  mortgage  was. 

Q.  Did  tlie  Erie  pay  for  the  land  in  the  first  instance?  A. 
I  understand  it  did;  ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  improvements,  in  the  first  instance  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  how  did  the  National  Stock  Yard  Company  come 
into  existence  at  all  ?  A.  It  was  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Was  any  stock  issued?     A.  $1,000,000. 

Q.  Over  and  above  the  million  dollars  of  the  bonds  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  took  that  stock  ?  A.  It  was  distributed  around  to 
various  parties. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  anything  for  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  various  parties  ;  who  were  these  distribu- 
tees who  took  this  stock  ?  A.  Gould,  Fisk,  Charles  Eobinson, 
John  Sherman — not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  a  gen- 
tleman in  Chicago ;  they  very  kindly  gave  me  100  shares 

in  lieu  of  an  increase  of  salary  which  I  had  applied  for. 

Q.  Who  else  had  some  o£  that  stock  ?  A.  I  don't  remember 
now ;  I  think  Judge  Barnard  had  800  shares. 
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Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  is  called  the  first  Gould  set- 
tlement ?     A.  I  have  seen  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  $186,000  of  National  Stock  Yard  Company  stock  of 
the  par  value  of  $186,000— is  that  part  of  this  stock  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  which  figures 
in  this  settlement  to  the  amount  of  $9J,000  ;  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  its  organization  ?     A.  I  do. 

[Intermission.] 


Afteenoon  Session. 
Joseph  W.  Guppy,  examination  continued  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  that  Brooks  Locomotive  Works ;  are  there 
any  locomotive  works  in  existence  called  the  Brooks  Locomo- 
tive Works  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  Erie  Railway  Company  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter  of  1869  leased  their  shops  at  Dunkirk  to 
Horatio  G.  Brooks,  and  sold  to  him  all  the  tools  and  machinery 
in  them  ;  he  then  formed  a  stock  company  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  sold  this  company  his  contract  and 
lease  for  the  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  'You  have  not  mentioned  any  contract  yet  ?  A.  A  lease 
and  contract  for  the  building  of  locomotives. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Those]  had ^been  originally  the  shops  of  the  Erie,  had 
they  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  stock  represent  a  single  dollar  of  actual  pay- 
ment in  addition  to  what  was  represented  in  the  property  of 
the  Erie  ?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Who  got  that  stock  ?  A.  I  never  knew  whom  it  was 
divided  with. 

Q.  What  is  the  Erie  Emigrant  Company  which  figures  here 
at  $65,000  ?  A.  That  is  an  association ;  it  is  a  co-partner- 
ship association,  representing  the  emigrant  agency  of  the  Erie 
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Eailway  in  New  York  ;  it  received  a  commission  on  all  emi- 
grant business  over  the  road. 

Q.  Had  it  any  assets  for  its  capital  stock?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  the  shares  in  that  company  represented  an 
interests  in  profits  made  out  of  the  Erie  Company,  did  it  ?  A. 
Money  paid  by  the  Erie  Company  to  the  Emigrant  Agency 
here  in  New  York. 

Q.  When  was  that  organized  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  were  the  active  people  in  that?  A.  Mr.  Barr,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent ;  and  Mr.  Abbott,  his  assistant ;  Mr. 
Gould  and  Mr.  Fisk. 

Q.  The  Jefferson  Railroad  Company  figures  in  this  settle- 
ment, at  a  par  valuation  of  stock,  of  $1,950,000  ?  A.  That  is  a 
railroad  running  from  Cavbondale  to  Lanesboro,  near  Sus- 
quehanna, on  the  Erie  Railroad  ;  the  contract  was  given  to 
H.  A.  Fonda  to  build-  this  railroad,  and  receive  in  payment 
$2,000,000  in  bonds,  and  $2,000,000  in  capital  stock. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Given  to  whom  ?     A.  To  H.  A.  Fonda. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  railway  that  runs  to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Mines  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  before  Mr.  Fonda  got  the  road  completed, 
he  had  some  difficult^'  in  raising  funds,  and  the  Erie  Railway 
took  the  remaining  bonds  off  his  hands,  and  advanced  him  the 
cash  for  it,  and  he  gave  them  back  the  capital  stock  that  he 
had  received. 

Q.  Gave  the  Erie  Company  the  capital  stock?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
that  was  transferred  to  J.  D.  White,  and  by  him  turned  over 
to  Fisk  and  Gould. 

Q.  What  was  the  actual  value  of  that  stock  ?  A.  There  was 
no  money  paid  upon  it  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  its  value?  A.  I  didn't  consider  it  any  value; 
it  3ost  nothing. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works, 
stock  ?  A.  I  didn't  consider  that  of  any  value  ;  there  was  no 
money  paid  for  it ;  they  may  have  paid  a  dividend  on  it ;  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Erie  Emigrant  stock — has  that 
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any  value — represent  any  assets?  A.  No,  sir  ;  not  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  "What  is  the  value  of  the  National  Stockyard  Company's 
stock ;  you  say  you  had  some  of  it  ?  A.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  Ret  a  price  for  it  yet. 

Q.  The  Blue  Stone  Company — is  that  any  value  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  Company  organized  ?  A.  Some  lands 
in  Pennsylvania  were  leased  from  the  Erie  Company  and  a 
company  organized  to  get  out  blue  stone  to  sell  in  the 
market ;  the  stock  was  got  for  nothing  ;  in  the  first  place  there 
was  a  paj'ment  of  fifty  cents  a  share  for  the  stock  ;  then  they 
issued  some  bonds  and  paid  back  this  fifty  cents  which  was 
merely  a  loan — considered  a  loan  ;  an  assessment  in  the  shape 
of  a  loan. 

Q.  This  figures  here  at  a  par  valuation  of  $86,000  ;  does  it 
represent  any  assets?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Blue  Stone  Company  bonds  of  $12,000  ?  A.  Those  were 
issued  at  twelve  per  cent,  of  their  par  value. 

Q.  This  figures  here,  at  $12,000 ;  twelve  per  cent,  of  their 
par  value  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Twelve  per  cent,  was  paid  in?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  those  bonds 
were  sold  at  twelve  cents  on  the  dollar. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  To  the  people  who  were  in  the  Company  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  people  in  the  Company  ?  A.  Gould,  Fisk, 
Tweed  and  Sweeney. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Any  sold  in  the  market  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Were  they  bonds  on  what— lands  of  the  Erie  or  lands  of 
the  Blue  Stone  Company  ?  A.  It  was  not  a  mortgage  bond, 
merely  an  income  bond. 

Q.  There  was  no  mortgage  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  operations  carried  on  on  property  of  the 
Erie  ?  A.  Partly,  and  partly  on  land  leased  from  other  par- 
ties on  a  royalty. 
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Q.  Here  is  an  item  of  the  shares  of  the  Glen  wood  Coal 
Company,  of  a  par  value  of  11,000,000,  as  part  of  this  settle- 
ment— what  is  that  ?  A.  That  company  was  organized  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  the  National  Stockyard  Company,  and 
H  million  dollars  of  stock  issued  without  consideration. 

Q.  "Who  paid  the  money  for  the  coal  lands  ?  A.  I  under- 
stood the  Erie  Railroad  did. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  bonds  representing  that"  payment ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  stock  was  mere  surplus  over  payment,  was  it  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  in  that"?  A.  George  C.  Hall  was  the  purchas- 
ing agent ;  he  had  a  part  of  the  original  stock ;  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  else  except  Gould  and  Pisk. 

Q.  How  much  did  that  land  originally  cost  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  I  see  here  Glenwood  Coal  Company,  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  $124,000  and  Glenwood  Coal  Company  second 
mortgage  of  $5'>0,000 ;  do  you  know  anything  of  those  two 
issues  of  mortgages  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  property  cost  anything  like 
$624,000  '     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  Suspension  Bridge  Company  which  figures  in 
the  settlement  tolthe  extent  of  $80,000  ?  A.  That  is  the  rail- 
road running  from  the  Erie  Road  near  Buffalo  to  Suspension 
Bridge. 

Q.  Do  those  shares  represent  any  actual  assets  ?  A.  The 
road  was  built — the  proceeds  of  $1,000,000  in  bonds,  which 
cost  the  subscribers  about  80  per  cent.,  about  60  per  cent. — 
and  $500,000  in  stock  was  issued  as  a  bonus. 

Q.  Was  the  road  subsequently  leased  to  the  Erie  Company  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  bonds  p;iy  fully  for  the  road?  A.  More  than 
pay  for  the  road  ;  the  assessment  at  about  sixty  cents  a  dollar 
on  the  bonds  paid  for  the  road. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  eighty  ?  A.  I  changed  that  afterwards 
to  sixty  ;  sixty  per  cent,  paid  for  the  road. 
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fiy  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Does  the  lease  give  any  guarantee  as  to  the  payment  on 
shares  ?     A.  It  does. 

Q.  So  that  those  shares  are  valuable  ?  A.  If  the  lease  is 
good  for  anything,  they  are. 

Q.  Who  were  the  owners — organizers  of  that  concern  ?  A. 
Gould  and  Fisk,  and  George  C.  Hall,  and  E.  A.  Buck,  of 
Buffalo. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  gentleman  that  resides  in  this  City  now  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  E.  A.  Buck  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  William  E.  Barr,  and  B. 
W.  Blanchard. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  The  Lackawanna  &  Susquehanna  Company  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $140,000,  as  represented  in  this  settlement,  do  you 
know  anything  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Alleghany  Transportation  Company,  do  you  know 
anything  of  the  value  of  the  shares .''  A.  They  had  no  value  at 
the  time  of  this  settlement. 

Q.  The  Alleghany  Transportation  Company,  do  you  know 
anything  about  the  value  of  those  shares ;  they  represent 
here  $450,000  ?  A.  I  supposed  you  asked  the  question  about 
that  before. 

Q.  That  you  say  has  no  value  ?  A.  It  had  no  value  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement. 

Q.  What  is  the  concern  ?  A.  The  original  concern  was  a 
pipe  line  in  the  oil  regions  owned  by  Henry  Harley,  who  sold 
the  interest  in  it  to  Mr.  Gould  for  $100,000 ;  they  afterwards 
purchased  another  pipe  line,  and  Mr.  Gould's  portion  of  the 
payment  for  that  line,  was  $12,500 ;  Mr.  Gould  then  purchased 
the  interest  of  General  Robert  B.  Potter  in  the  same  concern  for 
$40,000  ;  making  $152,000  that  he  paid  ;  the  Alleghany  Trans- 
portation Company  was  then  formed  with  a  capital  of  $1,700,- 
000  ;  Gould's  portion  of  that  was,  I  think,  $460,000. 

Q.  Did  that  Alleghany  Transportation  Company  do  any 
business  for  the  Erie  ?  A.  They  had  a  contract  with  the  Erie 
for  piping  oil,  I  believe. 
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Q.  During  Gould's  administration  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  Alleghany  Company's  oil  pipe  ;  did 
that  become  a  part  of  the  Standard?  A.  I  don't  know;  they  went 
into  bankruptcy  after  that,  and  what  became  of  that  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  After  what— after  1872  or  before  1872  ?  A.  Before  1872, 
after  the  organization ;  after  Gould  went  into  it. 

Q.  New  York  Hackensack  Railroad  Company  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $179,400;  do  you  know  anything  about  that  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  New  Jeisey  corporation. 

Q.  When  was  that  organized?  A.  I  do  not  remember 
when  it  was  organized. 

Q.  Who  were  the  organizers  ?  A.  The  Erie  people  leased 
it. 

Q.  When?  A.  About  the  same  time  or  soon  after  they 
leased  the  Northern  railroad,  and  they  bought  the  rolling 
stock,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  what  they  got  for  the  rolling 
stock,  these  gentlemen  paid  themselves  for  the  capital  stock  of 
the  concern,  so  that  it  cost  them  nothing. 

Q.  Is  that  of  any  value  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  stock?    A.  Never  paid  any  dividends. 

Q.  Does  it  now?  A.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver; 
I  think  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver  now. 

Q.  Who  were  the  owners  of  this  New  York  &  Hackensack 
Railroad  Company;  do  you  know  ?  A.  Robert Renney  was  the 
President  of  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Gould  became  possessed  of 
$179,400  of  the  stock?  A.  No,  sir;  by  purchase,  1  suppose;  I 
understood  so  from  Mr.  Renney  that  it  was  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  locomotives  and  cars  of  the  Erie 
company. 

Q.  When  was  that?     A.  That  was  in  1868  or  1869. 

Q.  During  Mr.  Gould's  administration  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hackensack  Extension  Railroad  Company,  which  figures 
in  this  settlement  at  the  par  value  of  $50,000 — do  you  know 
anything  about  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nyack  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  figures  in  this  at 
$16,000 — do  you  know  anything  about  that?  A.  Only  that  it 
is  a  railroad  running  from  the  Northern  Railroad  at  Piermont 
to  Nyack. 
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Q.   Do  you  know  how  Gould  became   possessed  of  that 
stock  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Jefiferson  Car  Company  of  $178,000— do  you  know 
how  Gould  came  to  be  possessed  of  that  stock?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that  organization?  A.  That  was  a  com- 
pany organized  to  furnish  cars  for  the  transportation  of  the 
coal  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company  over  the  Erie 
Railroad,  from  Carbondale  to  Buffalo  and  Eochester ;  the  or'g- 
inal  contract  was  made  with  the  Erie  Railroad  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander C.  Eadclifife  ;  the  car  company  was  organized  with  the 
nominal  capital  of  $1,000,000 ;  $800,000  of  the  stock  was  paid 
to  Mr.  Radcliffe  for  his  contract ;  $200,000  was  subscribed  for 
at  par,  by  Mr.  George  C.  Hall,  Commodore  Dodge,  Mr.  Pay- 
son,  Mr.  Baker,  and  one  or  two  others,  whose  names  I  do  not 
remember ;  with  the  cash  payment  of  this  stock  at  par,  they 
received  in  addition,  two  shares  of  the  Radcliffe  stock  for  one 
share  of  the  cash  stock  ;  in  that  way,  $600,000  of  the  stock  was 
disposed  of ;  of  the  remaining  $400,000  Mr.  Gould  got  $100,000 
worth  of  stock  ;  Mr.  Fisk  got  $100,000  of  stock ;  General 
McQuade  $50,000  of  stock;;  I  got  $50,000,  and  the  other  was 
divided  up  into  small  lumps. 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  paid  for  that  stock  ?  A.  There 
was  no  money  paid  for  this  $400,000  of  stock — 4,000  shares ; 
Mr.  Gould  afterwards  purchased  500  shares  at  the  subscrip- 
tion price,  making  $16,000  and  odd,  and  then  he  received  an 
additional  present  of  200  shares,  I  think. 

Q.  Had  that  Jefferson  Car  Company  any  contract  at  that 
time  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  ?  A.  At  that  time  they 
had  the  Radcliffe  contract,  which  was  assigned  to  them. 

^.  That  was  during  Mr.  Gould's  administration?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  was  this  company  located  ?  A.  Organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Had  it  any  car  works  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  Had  it  any  offices  or  any  location  ?  A.  They  had  their 
office  over  in  the  Erie  building. 
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By  Mr.  StekNe  : 

Q.  They  had  not  any  car  works  ?     A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  own  any  cars  ?  A.  They  purchased  cars 
with  this  $200,000. 

Q.  They  really  purchased  a  contract  and  bought  the  cars  ; 
that  was  about  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  $50,000  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  give  ycu  $50,000  of  it  ?  A.  After 
Mr.  Hall  had  his  company  organized  he  wanted  me  to  manage  it 
for  him  ;  he  offered  me  the  presidency  of  the  company  with 
$100,000  worth  of  the  stock  as  a  gift,  and  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  year,  which  I  accepted  ;  Mr.  Gould  would  not  consent  to 
my  leaving  the  Erie  road,  and  told  Mr.  Hall  that  if  he  em- 
ployed me  he  should  break  his  contract ;  Mr.  Hall  then  told 
me  that  if  I  would  release  him  from  his  engagement  he  would 
give  me  the  500  shares ;  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
that  waj  because  lie  could  get  General  McQuade  to  act  as 
president  for  him  at  $2,500  a  year  salary  instead  of  the 
$10,000  he  had  agreed  to  pay  me. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  What  General  McQuade  is  that?  A.  General  James 
McQuade  of  Utica  ;  and  he  gave  him  the  other  500  shares  that 
he  was  to  have  given  me. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  outside  corporations  which 
were  fastened  upon  the  Erie  Company  at  that  time — during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Gould  ?     A.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any. 

Q.  You  were  to  some  degree  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
Angell  action  ?     A.  I  was  engaged  in  that. 

Q.' Against  the  Erie  Eailroad  Company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Angell  as  a  stockholder, 
was  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Against  the  Erie  Eailroad  Company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  against A.  The  Directors. 

Q.  Was  that  the  suit  that  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Attorney-General  ?  A.  It  was  a  suit  that  was  going  along 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Attorney-General's  suit,  embodying 
about  the  same  principle  ;  the  Attorney-General  commenced 
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tlie  action  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  Angell  commenced  it 
as  a  stockholder. 

Q.  That  was  done  simultaneously  ?  A.  Angell's  suit  com- 
menced first  and  the  Attorney-General's  afterwards. 

Q.  Who  were  privy  to  those  actions — as  to  the  instigations 
of  those  actions — who  was  the  moving  spirit  of  them  ?  A.  Jay 
Gould. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  attending  the  change 
of  attorneys  in  the  conduct  of  those  actions  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Who  were  the  first  attorneys?  A.  Barrett,  Eedfield  & 
Hill. 

Q.  Who  were  the  next  ?  A.  The  papers  were  sent  to  the 
Attorney-General's  office  in  Albany. 

Q.  Who  then  became  the  attorney  ?  A.  I  do  not  know — 
managed  I  suppose  directly  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  complaint  was  altered  or  rather 
amended?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  that  was  done — 
do  you  know — were  you  privy  to  those  transactions — were 
you  consulted  ?     A.  I  was  privy  to  it  before  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  this  amendment  of  the  complaint  was  had 
— do  you  know  the  circumstances  attending  that  amendment  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shipman — Be  good  enough  when  you  are  testifying 
about  these  matters,  to  state  wbat  you  know  'of  your  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  as  distinguished  from  what  you  have  heard. 

The  Witness — I  have  qualified  I  believe  when  I  have  gone 
on  hearsay. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  interested  ?  A.  Mr.  Gould  sent  for 
me  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1874,  about  three  weeks,  be- 
tween two  and  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Dunan's  resignation 
from  the  Auditorship  of  the  Erie  Road  ;  during  the  interview 
he  told  me  if  I  would  control  Mr.  Dunan,  and  get  him  to  make 
an  affidavit  setting  forth  the  facts  that  he  had  made  public  in 
a  pamphlet,  that  he  would  make  me  joint  Eeceiver  of  the  Erie 
Eailroad,  with  Mr.  H.  D.  V.  Pratt,  of  Elmira. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  the  lawyers  in  relation  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  complaint  and  the  facts  underlying  thie  complaint? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  are  Hamilton  and  Erisbie  ?  A.  Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
Syracuse,  was   President  of  the  Morris   Run  Coal  Company  ; 
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Mr.  Frisbie,  of  Elmira,  was  President  of  the  Pittston  &  El- 
mira  Goal  Company. 

Q.  What  connection  had  they  with  the  transaction?  A.  Mr. 
Gould  told  me  that  he  had  matters  fixed  with  the  Attorney 
General  through  these  gentlemen. 

Q.  Had  these  gentlemen  any  claim  at  that  time  against  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  find  out  ? 
A.  The  Morris  Run  Coal  Company  had  a  claim. 

Q.  What  part  did  they  take — confine  yourself  not  to  what 
they  said  nor  to  what  Mr.  Gould  told  you  they  said,  but  what 
part  did  they  take  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  a  Re- 
ceiver?    A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Where  were  the  papers  in  the  People's  suit  made  return- 
able ?     A.  Originally  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  At  the  office  of  Barrett,  Redfield  &  Hill. 

Q,  What  change  took  place  by  which  Messrs.  Barrett,  Red- 
field  &  Hill  were  dismissed  from  conducting  the  proceedings 
further — what  were  the  circumstances  that  attended  it — do 
you  personally  know  ?  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  was  told 
you,  but  what  did  you  personally  do  or  what  was  done  in  your 
presence  by  virtue  of  which  the  character  of  that  action  was 
Clanged  and  the  amended  complaint  introduced  and  a  Re- 
cei'ver  appointed  ?    A.  Nothing  in  my  presence. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  apprized  of  a  change  ?  A.  Mr.  John 
Bingham. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  John  Bingham  ?  A.  He  is  a  lawyer  in  the 
employ  of  Jay  Gould. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Gould  himself  as  to 
the  purpose  and  object  of  this  action  ?  A.  Alter  the  amended 
complaint,  I  did. 

Q.  What  passed  between  you  then  ?  A.  After  Mr.  Jewett 
was  appointed  Receiver,  I  called  on  Mr.  Gould  and  talked  with 
him  about  having  been  dropped  from  the  original  arrangement. 

Q.  How  long  before  Mr.  Jewett's  appointment  as  Receiver 
did  you  know  of  the  intended  appointment  of  Mr.  Jewett  as 
Receiver  instead  of  the  original  arrangement  ?  A.  I  knew  it  on 
the  Sunday  previous  to  his  appointment  on  the  next  Friday. 

Q.  How  were  you  apprized  of  that  ?  A.  Mr.  Bingham  called 
at  my  house  and  told  me  of  the  arrangement  he  had  made  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  number  of  days  that  was,  before 
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the  appointment  actually  took  place,  of  Mr.  Jewett  as  Ee- 
ceiver?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days  ^-as  it?  A.  Five  days — Sunday  till 
Friday. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anythiug  of  tlie  payment  of  a  sum  of  $1,000 
at  that  time  to  Mr.  Brown  ?  A.  I  know  of  the  payment  of  $1,000 
in  December. 

Q.  Was  that  prior  ?     A.  That  was  prior,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  December  prior  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  What  Mr.  Brown  ?     A.  Wilber  M.  Brown. 
Q.  Payment  by  whom?    A.  By  Eedfield  &  Hill. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Was  there  au  action  commenced  against  Mr.  Jewett,  in- 
dividually, in  all  these  proceedings?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  for — by  whom  was  that  commenced?  A_ 
That  was  commenced  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Q.  When  was  that  done  ?     A.  Early  in  December  of  1874. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  action — who  conducted  that  ?  A. 
Eedfield  &  Hill. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  action  ?  A.  It  was  discontinued  by 
the  order  of  the  Attorney-General  soon  after  it  was  commenced. 

Q.  Was  that  also  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Gould  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now  was  it  in  this  same  action — did  Mr.  Gould  pay  the 
expenses  of  those  actions  ?  A.  He  paid  all  the  expenses  that 
were  paid. 

Q.  All  that  were  paid,  he  paid?  A.  All  that  were  paid; 
and  Mr.  Hill  has  now  got  a  suit  against  him  for  the  balance. 

Q.  All  the  expenses  in  all  those  suits  were  paid,  as  I  under- 
stand yoa,  by  Mr.  Gould?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  these  actions  or  in  one  of  these  actions  that  Mr. 
Jewett  was  appointed  Eeceiver  ?  A.  On  an  amended  and  sup- 
plemental complaint  in  the  same  action.   ■ 

Q.  Which  one  ?  A.  The  People  against  the  Erie  Eailroad 
Company. 

Q.  You  were  about  to  state  the  conversation  you  had  with 
Mr.  Gould ;  what  reason  did  he  give  you  why  the  original 
plan  as  to  the  appoiatment  of  a  Eeceiver  was  not  carried  out  ? 
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A.  He  said  the  suits  were  dragging  along  in  the  courts,  and  it 
might  take  years  the  way  they  were  going  to  come  to  a  con- 
elusion,  and  to  carry  out  his  plan  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
combination  and  arrangement  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Jewett  as  Eeceiver. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  you  in  relation  to  the  de- 
faulting of  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  why  that  should  be  done  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  ?     A.  He  said  that— 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mean  on  the  Erie  mortgage  bonds  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
said  that  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  bonds  would  be  default- 
ed, and  Mr.  Jewett  would  be  appointed  Receiver  in  foreclosure 
proceedings,  and  that  the  Attorney-General's  suit  would  never 
more  be  heard  from  ;  the  road  would  be  sold  under  foreclos- 
ure, and  all  the  old  transactions  be  wiped  out. 

Q.  That  was  when  ?  A.  That  was  but  a  few  days  after  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Jewett. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Mr.  Jewett  testified  that  during  his  administration  the 
funded  indebtedness  of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  had  not 
increased  a  dollar ;  have  you  examined  the  State  Engineer's 
report  to  ascertain  whether  that  statement  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Shipman — Cannot  you  prove  that  from  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Sterne — We  don't  want  to  put  the  report  in  evidence. 

(Question  waived.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  third  rail  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  only  the  fact  that  there  was  one  laid  down. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  annual  amount  is  of  the  rentals  of 
the  leased  lines  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
Eailway,  or  the  Erie  Eailway,  as  you  remember  it  ?  A.  It 
was  about  $1,100,000  a  year. 

Q.  Was  it  that  when  you  were  connected  with  the  Erie 
road  ?     A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  it  is  now  ?  A.  Only 
what  1  see  from  the  reports,  that  it  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Did  you  start  another  suit  against  the  Erie  Eailway 
Company,  the  Langley  suif?     A.  I  was  interested  in  it. 
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Q.  When  was  that  started  ?  A.  That  was  started  in  Janu- 
ary, 1878. 

Q.  Was  that  started  before  the  sale  of  the  road  ?  A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  that?  A.  It  is  on  the  calendar 
now,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  is  brought  in  the  Fourth  District,  is  it  not  ?  A.  It 
is  brought  in  Orange  County,  but  it  has  been  removed  here. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  ■ 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ?     A.  I  am  forty-five. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born?     A.  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  into  the  Erie  road  in  1854?  A.  In 
1850. 

Q.  Who  was  President  of  the  road  at  that  time  ?  A.  Ben- 
jamin Loder. 

Q.  What  was°your  capacity  ?     A.  Telegraph  operator. 

Q.  In  what  particular  office?  A.  At  Susquehanna  Depot 
first. 

Q.  Where  next?     A.  Deposit. 

Q.  Where  next?     A.  Olean. 

Q.  Where  next  ?     A.  New  York. 

Q.  Were  you  telegraph  operator  in  New  York  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  the  clerk  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent ?     A.  Clerk  to  the  General  Superintendent. 

Q.  Well,  clerk  to  the  General  Superintendent  ?  A.  In  the 
summer  of  1852. 

Q.  Who  was  the  General  Superinteudent  at  that  time?  A. 
Charles  Miuot. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  Mr.  Minot  in  that  capacity  ? 
A.  Until  he  left  the  service  of  the  road,  in  May,  1854. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  General  Assistant  Superintendent 
or  Assistant  General  Superinteudent  ?     A.  In  the  fall  of  1863. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  capacity  ?  A.  Up  to 
the  summer  of  1872. 

Q.  Who  was  the  General  Superintendent  at  that  time — your 
superior  officer  ?     A.  In  1872  ? 

Q.  No;  at  the  time  you  commenced?  A.  Mr.  Charles 
Minot. 

Q.  I  thought  he  left  earlier  ?  A.  He  resumed  his  counection 
with  the  company  in  August,  1859,  again. 
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Q.  You  did  not  continue  in  the  company  all  tlie  while  from 
1850 — to  when?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  the  west  about  two 
years. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  west?  A.  One  spell  I  was 
on  the  Michigan  Southern  Eoad  with  Mr.  Minot,  who  was 
there  as  Managing  Director  ;  after  he  left  there,  I  went  on  the 
New  Albany  &  Salem  Eailroad,  and  from  there  I  came  back  to 
the  Erie  when  Mr.  Minot  came. 

Q.  You  made  it  your  headquarters,  you  say,  in  New  York  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  you  would  be  able  to  better  yourself 
to  keep  yourself  pretty  welLini'ormed  on  the  subject  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You'succeeded  in  bettering  yourself,  did  you  not,  some- 
what, by  keeping  yourself  informed  on  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  road?  A.  I  think  I  did  ;  yes,  sir;  if  I  had  not,  I  should 
not  have  been  promoted. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  better  yourself  daring  that  time? 
A.  I  bettered  myself  by  being  promoted  to  a  better  position. 

Q.  You  bettered  yourself  by  getting  50,000  shares  of  the 
Jefferson  Car  Company  ?     A.  Five  hundred  shares. 

Q.  You  bettered  yourself  by  getting  one  hundred  shares  of 
the  Stockjard  stock?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  betterments  didjyou  get  during  the  time  of 
your  service?  A.  You  mean  in  connection 'with  the  "Rrie 
Eailroad  ? 

Q.  Anything  that  you  got  through  your  connection  with  the 
Erie  Railroad  ?  A.  I  had  thirty-three  shares  in  the  Sleeping 
Car  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  get  those  as  a  bonus  for  general  encouragement  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  paid  for  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  ?  A.  I  paid  forty  for  some 
shares  and  eighty  for  others. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  them  all  ?  A.  I  bought  the  whole  of  them 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Sleeping  Car  Company. 

Q.  Who  were  the  original  proprietors  ?  A.  Mr.  Barr,  Mr. 
Minot,  Mr.  Baltzer  and  Mr.  Sweetzer. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  anything  for  the  five  hundred  shares  of 
the  Jefferson  stock  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  it  was  given  to  me  in  consid- 
eration tor.  giving  up  my  engagement  with  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  anything  for  the  one  hundred  shares  of 
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salary. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  one  hundred  shares  a  year  as  a  regular 
increase  of  salary  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  only  that  once. 

y.  Was  that  the  increase  of  salary  for  one  year,  or  vpas  it  to 
be  distributed  over  a  number  of  years?  A.  They  gave  me  to 
understand  that  they  would  buy  it  of  me  within  a  year,  and 
pay  me  for  it,  and  even  the  thing  up. 

Q.  How  would  your  salary  be  at  the  end  of  that  time  ;  when 
they  had  bought  your  stock  out,  and  that  had  gone,  the  salary 
would  drop  back  to  the  old  figure  ?  A.  The  salary  was  to 
go  right  along  the  same. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary  ?     A.  $5,000  a  year. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  receive  $5000  a  year  ?  A.  I  think 
about  two  years,  may  be  three. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  service  of  the  Erie  road — at  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Gould  and  Fisk  left?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  was 
taken  sick  in  February,  1872,  and  I  found  I  was  unable  to 
write,  and,  finally,  when  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  be 
no  longer  able  to  serve  the  Company,  I  sent  for  General  Diven 
to  come  up  and  tendered  my  resignation  to  him. 

Q.  Was  General  Diven  a  particular  friend  of  yours?  A.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  was. 

Q.  What  was  his  connection  with  the  Erie  road  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Yice-President. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  Vice-President  ?  A.  At  that  time, 
only  a  few  months  I  believe. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  connected  with  the  road  as  di- 
rector— an  active  director?  A.  He  was  elected  director  in 
1868. 

Q.  He  was  a  director  throughout  the  Fisk  and  Gould  ad- 
ministration, was  he  not?  A.  I  think  he  was,  except  one  year ; 
I  think  tliey  dropped  him  one  year. 

Q.  He  was  in  New  York  very  often,  and  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  the  road?     A.  Tes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  with  the  operations  of  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Gould  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  This  increase  of  indebtedness  and  these  various  items  of 
figures  that  you  have  given  to  Mr.  Sterne,  you  have  taken  from 
the  printed  publications,  or  from  the  books  of  the  Company  ? 
A.  From  the  State  Engineer's  Eeports. 
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Q.  You  derive  them  all  from  that  source  ?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  process  of  figuring  from  that  report  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  seen  Mr.  Gould?   A.  You  mean 
to  speak  to  him  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  I  think  in  December  of  1877. 

Q.  What  was  your  particular  business  with  Mr.  Gould  in 
December,  1877.     A.  He  sent  for  me. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then  ?     A.  I  was  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  are  a  resident  of  New  York  now  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  here  ?     A.  I  have  no  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  business  ?  A.  Since  I 
left  the  Erie  Eailroad  in  1872. 

Q.  Living  on  your  private  fortune  ?  A.  If  you  have  a  mind 
to  call  it  so. 

Q.  You  are  a  man  of  handsome  fortune,  are  you  not  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  have  got  property  enough  to  live  on  ?  A.  My  wife 
has  a  small  income,  that  is  all. 

Q.'  I  want  you  to  answer  this  Committee  how  much  money 
you  tools;  awaj  v?ith  you  when  you  left  the  service  of  the  Erie 
road — money  and  property ;  what  its  value  was  ?  A.  You 
mean  my  savings  and  everything  that  I  had  ? 

Q.  I  mean  what  you  took  away  from  the  Erie  road?  A.  I 
did  not  take  anything  away  from  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  Have  you  increased  your  fortune  any^since  ?  A.  Since  I 
left  the  Erie  road? 

Q.  Yes,  sir  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

.  Q.  Now  I  go  back ;  what  was  it  Mr.  Gould  sent  for  you  in 
December,  1877,  for?  A.  He  asked  me  about  the  Sickles' 
raid  upon  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  inquire  about  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  recruits  in  that  raid  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  General  Sickles'  troops  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  declined 
to  have  any  connection  with  them, 

Q.  Did  they  apply  to  you  ?     A.  They  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  last  time  you  have  had  any  interview  with 
Mr.  Gould  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Gould  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  ?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  knew  all  about  his  operations  ?  A.  I  saw  what  was 
going  on  in  the  company. 

Q.  You  got  up  lawsuits  in  the  name  of  other  parties  for  him 
you  say  ?     A.  I  assisted  him  in  that  suit. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  confidential  friends,  were  you  not  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  only  as  I  say. 

Q.  Do  you  go  around  entering  into  arrangements  with  gen- 
tlemen to  get  up  lawsuits  for  them,  when  you  have  no  particu- 
lar relations  with  them — getting  up  lawsuits  in  the  name  of 
other  people?  A.  I  had  an  interest;  I  was  to  be  made  Ee- 
ceiver  of  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  Do  you  enter  into  arrangements  of  that  kind,  to  carry  on 
enterprises  of  that  kind,  of  such  an  important  character,  with 
gentlemen  you  have  not  confidence  and  intimacy  with  ?  A.  I 
entered  into  that  arrangement  with  Mr.  Gould. 

Q.  You  don't  answe'r  my  question  ;  in  reminding  you  of  that, 
do  you  not  think,  that  you  were,  on  the  whole,  \erj  intimate 
and  confidential  with  Mr.  Gould?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  say  that,  in  December,  if  I  understand  you,  in  1877, 
during  the  Sickles'  raid,  when  Mr.  Gould  sent  for  you,  that  is 
the  last  you  have  seen  of  him  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  called  on  him  since  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  application  to  him  fur  money  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  directly  or  indirectly  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you,  prior  to  that  time  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  pay  you  for  the  services  you  rendered  in 
the  suits  to  which  you  have  referred?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Yqu  Acted  a  voluntary  part  with  the  expectation  of  being 
appointed  Receiver  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  conceal  the  fact  that  the  suits  of  Langley — by 
the  way,  was  the  Langley  suit  against  the  Erie  Eailway  Com- 
pany ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?     A.  Pretty  positive. 

Q.  Just  think  of  that ;  you  had  the  carriage  of  that  suit ; 
was  it  a  suit  against  the  Erie  Eailroad  Company  ;  was  not  that 
suit  against  Mr.  Jewett,  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Gould?  A.  And 
the  Erie  Eailway  Company  and  the  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust 
Company. 

Q.  All  those  parties  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The   suit  brought  by  Angell  was  a  suit  charging  cer- 
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tain  acts  ultra  vires  beyond  the  limits  of  their  charter— cer 
tain  unlawful  acts  on  the  i^art  of  the  Erie  Kailway  Company, 
was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Angell  had  no  interest  in  that  suit, 
did  you  not?  A.  I  knew  that  he  was  a  client  found  by  Mr. 
Gould. 

Q.  He  was  a  decoy  duck  or  stool  pigeon  found  by  some- 
body— you  knew  that  ?  A.  I  knew  he  was  set  up  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  Did  }ou  know,  then,  that  you  were  imposing  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Angell  swore  to  that  complaint,  did  you 
not  ?     A.  Of  coQise  he  swore  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  he  committed  perjury  when  he  swore 
to  it,  and  did  you  not  know  it  at  the  time  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  he  had  not  a  particle  of  interest  in 
that  suit — a  real  interest  in  it  ?     A.  Did  I  know  it  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  get  up  that  suit  in  his  name?  A.  I 
didn't  get  up  the  suit,  I  simply  got  Mr.  Dunan  to  make  the 
affidavit. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sterne,  over  and  over 
again,  that  3'ou  had  the  carriage  of  those  suits,  or,  at  least, 
that  you  participated  in  getting  them  up  ;  now  what  was  your 
participation  in  getting  these  suits  up  ?  A.  In  getting  Mr. 
Dunan  to  make  his  affidavit,  that  is  all. 

Q.  The  word  you  used,  in  regard  to  Dunan,  was  "  control 
Dunan"  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  means  of  coutrol  had  you  over  Mr.  Dunan  ?  A. 
None  at  all,  only  to  see  that  he  was  in  good  fellowship. 

Q.  Proper  mood  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ?  A.  I  had  an  interview  with  him  sev- 
eral times. 

Q.  "Where  did  you  see  him?     A.  At  the  Sturtevant  House. 

Q.  Did  be  have  any  interview  between  you  and  Mr.  Gould? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  understanding  with  Mr.  Gould  that  you 
were  not  to  allow  him  to  be  known  in  the  matter?  A.  Mr. 
Gould  ? 
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Q.  Yes.  A.  No,  sir  ;  Mr.  Shear  man'said'it  would  not  do  for 
Mr.  Gould  to  be  known  in  it. 

Q.  What  Shearman  is  that  ?     A.  Shearman  &  Sterling. 

Q.  Shearman  said  it  would  not  do  for  Gould  to  be  known  in 
it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  in  either  of  those  suits  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  make  any  affidavits  in  those  suits  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  except  conferriufj  with  Mr.  Dunan  in  the 
Angell  suit?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  did  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  the  Attorney-General  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  have  stated  some  particulars  about  the  Chemung 
Eailroad  and  Canandaigua  Railroad  ;  how  came  you  by  the 
knowledge,  if  it  is  knowledge,  which  you  stated  on  those  sub- 
jects— where  did  you  get  it?  A.  My  position  with  the  Erie 
road  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  facts  of  your  own  personal  knowl- 
edge, have  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  speak  of  these  various  transactions  that 
took  place  in  regard  to  the  Chemung  road  and  the  Canan- 
daigua  road,  and  the  final  absorption  of  those  two  roads 
into  the  Northern  Central  of  PeuDsylvania,  you  mean  the 
road  which  Don  Cameron  was  at  the  head  of  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  facts  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  obtained  them  in  the  course  of  your  business? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  the  facts  are  true  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  a  long  number  of  instances  in  which  you 
say  that  stock  was  created;  I  will  take  for  instance  the  Jeffer- 
son Car  Company  stock  ;  you  say  that  a  Mr.  Eadelifi'e  obtained 
a  contract  with  the  Erie  road  to  furnish  coal  cars  to  carry  coal 
on  that  road  ;  who  was  Mr.  Radcliffe?  A.  Mr.  lladcliffe  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Supply  Agent's  office. 

Q.  A  clerk  in  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  first  class  clerk,  or  a  subordinate  clerk ;  there  are  a 
good  many  grades  of  clerks?  A.  I  think  he  was  a  first  class 
man  ;  he  had  been  the  master  of  car  repairs  ior  the  road. 

Q.  He  lived  in  Hobolien  ?     A.  In  New  Jersey,  somewhere. 

Q.  He  was  then  in  the  general  office  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  him  intimately  ?     A.  I  knew  him  very  well. 
8 
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Q.  You  knew  lie  had  this  contract  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  there  were  1800,000  of  stock  of  that  car 
company  when  it  was  finally  formed  that  was  distributed,  and 
a  large  part  of  it  went  to  Fisk  and  Gould,  didn't  you  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  $50,000  of  that  stock  went  to  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  considered  that  a  fraud  on  the  company,  didn't  you  ? 
A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Gould  when  he  was  talking  about  making  his 
contract 

Q.  WUl  you  answer  my  question  ;  did  you  or  did  you  not 
consider  that  a  fraud  on  the  Erie  Eailway  Company,  and  the 
stockholders  ?  A.  I  didn't  consider  it  a  good  contract  for  the 
Erie  Eailway. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  consider  that  a  fraud  on  the 
Erie  Eailway  Company?  A.  I  didn't  think  of  it  in  that  hght; 
I  didn't  consider  it  a  good  contract  for  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  In  what  light  do  you  think  of  it  now  ?  A.  I  don't  think 
it  was  a  good  contract  for  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  for  a  President  of  a  railway  company  to 
make  a  valuable  contract  with  a  clerk  of  the  company,  and  the 
clerk  to  assign  it  to  a  corporation,  and  a  large  amount  of  stock 
to  be  made  and  given  to  the  President  of  the  railway — do  you 
state  to  this  Committee,  that  you  don't  look  upon  that  as  a 
fraud?     A.  I  didn't  consider  it  a  very  straight  transaction. 

Q.  What  term  would  you  apply  to  it;  that  word  "straight" 
transaction — there  are  a  good  many  things  that  are  not  very 
straight;  I  want  to  get  your  idea  upon  that  affair,  as  you 
have  stated  it  here — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not ; 
now,  I  am  not  on  that  question — don't  you  consider  that  a 
deliberate  fraud  ?  A.  Well,  I  didn't  consider  it  a  straight  trans- 
action. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
can  answer  it  any  better  than  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  considered  it  a  fraud  ?  A. 
I  didn't  consider  it  a  straight  transaction. 

Q.  Are  you  unwilling  to  answer  the  question  ;  now  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  are  willing  to  characterize  that  transaction 
as  a  fraud,  assuming  it  to  be  just  as  you  stated  ?  A.  You  can 
characterize  it  as  you  please. 

The  Chaieman — That  is  a  perfectly  fair  question,  anri  h^  is 
entitled  to  an  answer  yes  or  no. 
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A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  of  several  transactions  of  tliat  kind  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  them  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  communicate  those  things  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  them  known  in  public  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  steps  to  protect  the  stockholders  ?  A. 
I  didn't  know  as  I  could.     ~ 

Q.  You  didn't  know  that  you  could,  by  making  transactions 
of  that  kind  known,  arrest  the  further  execution  of  such  con- 
tracts— didn't  you  know  that  ?  A.  Those  things  were  all  well 
known. 

Q.  All  well  known  ?     A.  Pretty  well  known,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  they  first  become  known  ?  A.  I  think  it  was 
generally  known  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  suppose  it  was  generally  known  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  the  stock- 
holders knew  it. 

Q.  You  were  receiving  $5,000  a  year  of  the  stockholders' 
money,  were  you  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  some  steps,  if  such  a  transaction 
as  you  have  described  and  as  you  are  finally  willing  to  charac- 
terize took  place  under  your  nose  and  you  participated  in  it — 
why  didn't  you  take  some  steps  to  make  it  known  ?  A.  And  I 
be  dismissed? 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  consequences  ;  why  didn't 
you  do  it?  A.  I  probably  never  thought  of  it,  because  I 
supposed  if  I  did  I  would  be  dismissed. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  you  have  to  give  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir 

Q.  Did  you  think,  if  you  refused  to  take  that  $50,000  worth 
of  the  Jefferson  Car  Company  stock,  you  would  be  dismissed  ? 
A.  No,"  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  that  which  you  knew  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company,  and  a  mode  of  robbing 
the  stockholders  ?  A.  I  took  that  stock  because  it  was  in 
payment  for  an  agreement  that  Mr.  Hall  had  made  with  me. 

Q.  The  agreement  was  that  you  were  to  have  $100,000.  in 
stock  and  $10,000  a  year  salary  ?     A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  know  tliat  was  a  corrupt  contract?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  offer  was  made  to  you  because  you 
were  near  tlie  head  of  the  administration  of  the  Erie  road,  and 
you  could  be  made  a  useful  tool  to  further  the  interests  of  that 
contract  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  was  to  give  up  my  position  with  the 
Erie  road. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  this  Committee,  in  order  to  induce  you  to  give 
up  a  position  in  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  of  $.),000  a  year,  it 
became  neoessary,  upon  good  consideration,  to  offer  you 
$10,000  a  year  and  a  bonus  of  $100,UOO  worth  of  stock ;  do  you 
mean  to  tell  this  Committee  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Judge,  in  justice 
to  myself,  I  will  make  this  statement  right  here  in  connection 
with  that  stock,  that  after  I  had  that  interest  and  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  Erie  Eoad,  Mr.  Gould  modified  his  con- 
tracts with  the  Jefferson  Car  Company ;  and  when  I  fouLd  it 
out,  I  found  it  was  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  Erie 
Koad ;  that  it  was  giving  the  Jefferson  Car  Company  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars  on  their  contract ;  I  immediately  went 
to  Mr.  Gould  and  showed  him  that  he  was  paying  more  money, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  fair  thing,  and  that  ho  was,  under  this 
new  contract,  giving  them  more  than  a  million  dollars  more 
than  he  was  on  the  old  one  ;  and  on  my  representation  then, 
that  contract  was  amended,  taking  off  that  amount  of  money 
from  it. 

Q.  A  million  of  dollars  a  year  ?  A.  Not  a  year ;  on  the  con- 
tract; on  the  whole  contract. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  On  the  whole  contract?  A.  On  the  whole  contract;  pay- 
ments under  the  contract. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  stock  ?     A.  One  million. 

Q.  Tou  owned  one-twentieth  part  of  it  ?  A.  I  owned 
$50,000. 

Q.  That  is  one-twentieth  of  a  million  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  after  you  had  accepted  and  then  been  com- 
pelled to  decline,  by  Gould,  the  offer  of  that  presidency?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You   mean  to   tell  this   Committee,   that  holding   that 
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|50,000  worth  of  stock,  and  drawing  dividends  on  it,  you  dis- 
covered it  was  liable  to  receive  larger  dividends  than  were 
just  to  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  and  you  went  and  admon- 
ished Gould,  and  had  your  dividends  reduced ;  you  mean  to 
state  that,  do  you?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  to  state  that. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  be(!ame  of  that  stock  ;  was  it  bought  by  the  Erie 
Company  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  I  sold  it  to  Gen.  McQuade. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  When  did  you  sell  it  to  Gen.  McQuade?  A.  In  the 
summer  of  1875  or  the  fall  of  1875. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  it  ?  A.  I  think  I  got  about  forty 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

Q.  About  $2U,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  money  properly  belonged  to  the  Erie  Eailway  Com- 
pany ?     A.  No,  sir,  it  belonged  to  me. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  money  belonged  to  the  Erie  Kail- 
way  Company?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  part  of  it?  A.  No,  sir  ;'and  I  don't  think  you  think 
so  either. 

Q.  Very  likely  you  don't ;  but  on  your  own  confession  it 
does  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  consideration  of  the  100  shares  of  the 
Stock  Yard  Company^that  you  had  ?  A.  I  had  made  an  appli- 
cation for  an  increase  of  salary. 

Q.  You  needn't  go  into  that  again ;  you  have  explained  it 
once ;  that  is  the  only  one  you  ever  received  as  an  increase  of 
salary?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  explained  that ;  I  don't  want  to  repeat  it ;  now, 
you  have  stated  here  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
John  Bingham,  the  Sunday  before  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Jewett  as  Receiver?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  had  made  an  arrangement  for  his  ap- 
pointment ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  conversation  ?  A.  No  one  but 
Mr.  Bingham  and  myself. 

Q.  Where  was  that  conversation_held]?  A.  At  my  boarding- 
house  in  Thirty-second  street. 
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Q.  What  is  the  number  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  number ; 
it  was  near  Broadway. 

Q.  What  story  of  the  building'?     A.'  Second  story. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bingham  coming  there — 
did  he  board]in  the  same  house  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  he  called  there. 

Q.  He  called  there  for^the  purpose  of  givingjyou  that  infor- 
mation?   A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  his  coming — what  reason  did 
he  offer,  why  he  came  to  communicate  that  fact  to  you  ?  A- 
He  gave  no  reason  ;  only  he  gave  it  to  me,  considering  it  would 
be  interesting  information  for  me  to  have. 

Q.  Tou  hiid  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Gould  on  that  sub- 
ject subsequently?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Gould  ?  A.  It  was 
only  a  few  days  afterwards];  I  think  it  was  ^on  the  Sunday 
after. 

Q.  Had  theEeceiver  been  appointed  in  the  meantime  ?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Gould  ?  A.  I  called 
on  him  and  I  spoke  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jewett ;  I 
told  him  I  didn't  see  but  what  the  whole  thing  had  inured  to 
his  benefit. 

Q.  To  whose  benefit  ?  A.  Mr.  Jewett's  benefit ;  then  he  told 
me  that  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  and  com- 
bination and  have  Mr.  Jewett  appointed. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  reason  why  he  was  obliged  to  ?  A. 
That  is  all ;  he  said  the  suits  were  dragging  along  in  the  court 
the  way  they  were  ;  he  told  me  if  I  would  keep  still  I  would 
be  taken  care  of. 

Q.  Have  you  been  taken  care  of  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  you  were  not  going  to  be  taken  care 
of  ?    A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  next  summer. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  Sickles'  raid  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  before 
that. 

Q.  And  still  you  dechned  to  join  the  Sickles'  raid?  A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Tou  still  had  some  hopes  of  being  taken  care  of  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  it. 

Q.  Haven't  you  applied  to  be  taken  care  of  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  made  any  application  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoii  have  at  last  given  up  all  hope  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  still  had  those  hopes  lingering  in  your  mind, 
that  you  would  be  taken  care  of,  you  would  not  have  gone  to 
Mr.  Sterne  with  the  budget  of  information  you  did  ?  A.  It  is 
a  long  time  to  talk  about  hopes. 

Q.  That  is  your  answer  to  my  question  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.'  Very  well,  I  will  take  that ;  who  was  present  at  that 
conversation  with  Mr.  Gould  ?  A.  Nobody  but  himself  and 
myself. 

Q.  In  having  these  very  important  conversations  with  Mr. 
Gould  and  his  attorney,  Mr.  Bingham,  didn't  you  think  it  was 
well,  either  to  have  some  one  present  or  some  written  memo- 
randum?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  taken  some  responsibility  about  these  impor- 
tant suits  of  the  railroad  company — Angell  against  The  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  and  The  People  against  The  Erie  Railroad 
Company?  A.  I  only  atempted  to  get  Mr.  Dunan  to  work 
with  them. 

Q.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sterne's  question,  you  participated  [in 
the  conduct  of  those  suits  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  consulted  with  counsel?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  present  at  Barrett,  Eedfield  &  Hill's  office  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  They  had  to  make  some  representations  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General about  it,  didn't  they  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  it  important  as  you  had  played  such  a 
part  in  such  an  important  transaction  in  which  the  stock- 
holders were  interested,  that  you  should  give  some  excuse  for 
the  sudden  change  of  Mr.  Gould  ?     A.  Sudden  change,  when  ? 

Q.  When  he  said  that  the  whole  thing  was  given  up  and  he 
was  going  to  form  a  combination  with  Mr.  Jewett?  A.  That 
is  the  reason  he  gave  me. 

Q.  But  he  gave  that  to  you  alone  in  private  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it?  A.  In  his  house,  in  the  basement,  in  his 
office. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  week  ?  A.  I  think  it 
was  on  the  Sunday  following  Mr.  Jewett's  appointment. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Was  it  within  a  week  following?     A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  A.  Not  positive ;  but  it  was 
within  a  few  days. 
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Q.  "Was  it  within  a  month  following  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  within  two  weeks  following  ?  A.  I  think  it  was ; 
I  never  kept  a  diary,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  fix  that  as  near  as  you  can  ? 
A.  I  cannot  fix  it  any  nearer  than  I  have  given  it  to  you  ;  my 
impression  is,  that  it  was  on  the  Sunday  following,  bat  it  was 
within  a  few  days  anyway. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  communicate  that  information  ?  A. 
I  think  about  the  first  person  I  spoke  to  about  it  was  Mr. 
Henry  Thompson. 

Q.  When  did  you  speak  to  Henry  Thompson  on  that  sub- 
ject ?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  we  were  talking  about  Erie  affairs 
one  day,  and  I  told  him  of  this. 

Q.  About  when?  A.  It  may  have  been  a  month  after- 
wards. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  told  Henry  Thompson  on  that  sub- 
ject ?     A.  I  told  him  about  what  I  have  told  you  here. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  have  told  the  Committee  here  in  this 
examination?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  at  this  interview  between  you  and 
Mr.  Thompson  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  next  did  you  tell  ?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  exactly  when  this  statement  was 
made  to  Mr.  Thompson?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  make  the  statement  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ?  A.  He  and  I  were  talking  over  the  Erie  affairs — he  was 
an  old  director  of  the  Erie  Eoad. 

Q.  When  and  where  did  you  see  Mr.  Dunan  after  this  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  Gould,  by  which  you  were  to  control  Mr. 
Dunan  ?     A.  At  the  Sturtevant  House.- 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  interview  ?  A.  The  first  time  I 
called  on  him  I  think  there  were  several  present. 

Q.  Who  were  they ;  give  me  their  names  ?  A.  I  think  Mr. 
A.  B.  Prowle  came  in  while  I  was  there  and  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Treat ;  I  don't  think  of  any  more. 

Q.  What  communication  did  you  make  to  Mr.  Dunan  in  the 
presence  of  those  gentlemen  ?  A.  Oh,  nothing  ;  I  just  merely 
paid  a  friendly  call. 

Q.  When  did  you  communicate  to  Mr.  Dunan  that  you  had 
undertaken  to  control  him  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gould  ?  A. 
I  didn't  communicate  that  to  him  at  all. 
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Q.  Whatever  you  did,  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Dunan  about 
an  affidavit,  didn't  you?  A.  I  didn't  talk  to  liim  in  that 
way,  I  used  to  go  and  see  him ;  pass  the  time  of  day. 

Q.  I  want  only  the  fact  of  your  going  to  Mr.  Dunan,  of 
your  communicating  to  him  that  you  wanted  his  affidavit  in 
that  suit  ?     A.  I  didn't  communicate  it  to  him  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it  then  ?  A.  I  merely  suggested  to 
him  if  he  wanted  the  public  to  believe  his  story,  that  he  had 
better  get  into  court  and  make  a  statement  in  court. 

Q.  That  suggestion,  then,  was  conveyed  by  a  communica- 
tion?    A.  I  just  suggested  it  to  him  personally. 

Q.  You  were  somewhat  interested  in  having  him  comply 
with  your  wishes  in  that  particular  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  labor  with  him  at  all  ?     A.  Just  in  that  way. 

Q.  Was  it  a  mere  casual  suggestion?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  he  go  directly  upon  that  casual  suggestion  to  Bar- 
rett, Kedfield  &  Hill's  office  and  make  his  affidavit  ?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  only  talked  to  him  that  way  until  I  got  him  up  to  the 
idea  that  that  would  be  the  best  for  him. 

Q.  You  did  labor  with  him,  then?  A.  It  was  not  hard 
labor. 

Q.  No,  it  was  labor  with  which  you  were  familiar,  I  sup- 
pose?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  done  it  befoi'e,  and  it  came  easy?     A.  No,  sir. 

•Q.  You  finally  accomplished  your  result?  A.  He  finally 
went  and  made  his  affidavit. 

Q.  You  have  stated  here,  that  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Frisbie, 
if  I  understood  your  remarks  to  the  point  when  you  were 
interrupted  by  the  counsel,  that  it  was  understood  between 
you  and .  Mr.  Gould,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Frisbie  were 
to  control  the  Attorney-General  in  his  interest?  A.  That 
they  had  a  good  understanding  with  the  Atlorney-General, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  also  had  a  good  understanding  with  Gould  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Attorney  General  at  that  time?  A.  Mr. 
Daniel  Pratt. 

Q.  Judge  Pratt,  of  Syracuse  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Frisbie  had  a 
good    understanding   with   the    Attorney-General?     A.    Mr. 
Gould  told  me  so,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  V.  Pratt  told  me  so  also. 
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Q.  Mr.  H.  D.  V.  Pratt,  of  Elmira?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  precise  language  in  which  they  communicated 
to  you  that  idea?     A.  I  could  not  do  that. 

Q.  The  idea  was,  that  they  had  such  influence  with  the  At- 
torney General,  as  would  control  him  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Gould  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  idea  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear,  do  you,  that  H.  D.  V.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Gould 
both  told  you  that  statement?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Pratt  tell  you  that  story?  A.  I  think  we 
were  at  the  Hoffman  House  when  he  told  me  that. 

Q.  When  ?  A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date,  but  it  was 
within  a  few  weeks  of  this  interview  with  Mr.  Gould — within 
two  or  three  weeks  of  this  first  interview  with  Mr.  Gould. 

Q.  Within  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  commencement  of 
the  People's  suit  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  month  in  the  year  was  it?  A.  It  must  have  been 
either  April  or  May,  1874. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  one  of  those  months  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  ?     A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  Pratt  come  here  by  an  arrangement  with  you  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  by  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Gould,  so  far  as  you 
know  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  called  him  here  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  casually  meet  him  here  at  that  time,  or  was  the 
meeting  by  arrangement?     A.  I  casually  met  him. 

Q.  Who  introduced  the  conversation?  A.  I  could  not  say 
who  did,  whether  it  was  him  or  me. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  what  was  said  first  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  be  a  sub- 
ject— the  purposes  of  the  Attorney  General  to  be  a  subject  of 
conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Pratt  ?  A.  Mr,  Pratt  was 
to  be  the  joint  Eeceiver  with  me. 

Q.  He  was  to  be  the  joint  receiver — I  had  forgotten  that  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  to  be  tbie  understan4ing. 

Q.  Didn't  he  come  down  preparatory  to  making  arrangements 
for  you  and  him  to  take  the  Erie  Eailroad  into  possession  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  he  came  for  ;  I  saw  him  talking  with  Ham- 
ilton and  Frisbie  a  great  deal  also. 

Q.  At  the  Hoffman  House  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  This  was  during  that  month  of  April  or  May  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Ton  are  not  sure  which  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  gone  so  far  as  to  a' range  for  bondsmen  for  the 
Eeceiver  ?     A.  Mr.  Gould  said  he  would  do  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  ground  stated  to  you  by  which  the  road 
was  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Eeceiver  at  that  time  ?  A. 
For  paying  illegal  dividends  unearned — unearned  dividends. 

Q.  What  was  the  desire  of  Mr.  Gould  to  have  you  and  Mr. 
Pratt  the  Receivers,  do  you  know  ?     A.  He  didn't  say. 

Q.  He  had  known  you  a  long  time  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  his  office  through  his  administration? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  been  rather  confidential  with  him  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  don't  think  I  had  been  confidential  with  him. 

Q.  He  had  with  you  ?  A.  He  trusted  me  to  attend  to  a 
great  deal  of  the  business  of  the  road. 

Q.  He  trusted  you  to  attend  to  some  very  private  and  deli- 
cate affairs  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Fisk  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  have  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Fisk  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Fisk  ?  A.  I 
had  no  personal  relations  with  him. 

Q.  What  were  your  official  relations  with  him?  A.  He  ap- 
peared to  trust  me,  and  appeared  to  think  I  attended  to  my 
duties. 

Q.  He  was  Comptroller  of  the  road  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I 
made  a  statement  to  him  in  regard  to  vouchers,  my  word  was 
always  taken. 

Q.  He  had  great  confidence  in  you,  no  doubt ;  did  you  ren- 
der to  him  occasionally  some  services  ?     A.  Personal  services  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  occasionally  carry  messages  from  him  to  a 
house  he  occupied  in  Twenty-third  street  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
some  information  to  Judge  Barnard  on  a  certain  occasion  for 
him  ?  A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  sure  ; 
my  relations  with  Mr.  Fisk  were  not  intimate,  nor  personal. 
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Q.  It  is  now  seven  years  since  you  left  the  Erie  Bailway  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  business  since  that  time  ?  A.  No 
sir ;  I  have  been  under  the  doctor's  care  most  of  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Had  you  any  recent  offer  for  your  stock,  that  is  coming, 
from  the  Erie  Railway  Company — the  National  Stock  Yard 
stock?    A.  I  had  an  offer  for  it  in  December,  1877. 

Q.  What  was  the  offer  for  the  stock  ?  A.  They  were  talking 
about  giving  me  $10,000  for  it. 

Q.  From  whom  ?  A.  Mr.  Gould  told  me  that  Mr.  Jewett 
would  buy  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?     A.  In  December  of  1877. 

Q.  From  1875  to  1878,  what  do  you  find  to  have  been  the 
increase  of  the  double  track  of  the  Erie  Eailway  ?  A.  I  will 
figure  that  out  for  you  in  half  a  second — five  miles  and  fifty- 
four  hundredths. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  engines 
from  1874  to  1878  ?     A.  Eleven. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  sidings  on  branch 
roads  ?     A.  Twenty-eight  and  -^-^  miles. 

Q.' What  increase  has  there  been  in  first  class  passenger 
cars  during  the  same  period  ?     A.  Thirty-seven. 

Q.  What  increase  in  second  class  passenger  and  emigrant 
cars?     A.  Five. 

Q.  What  increase  in  baggage  and  express  cars  ?  A.  Twenty- 
one. 

Q.  What  increase  in  freight  cars  ?  A.  Eight  hundred  and 
eighty-one. 

By.  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  said  that  Mr.  Gould  told  you  in  1877,  that  Mr. 
Jewett  would  give  you  $10,000  for  that  stock  yard  stock  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Gould  tell  you  that — at  this  interview  at 
his  house?     A.  At  his  office,  23  Nassau  street. 

Q.  When  ?     A.  It  was  the  day  after  Christmas. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  had  seen  him  at  his  house,  in 
relation  to  this  suit  ?     A.  That  was  long  after. 

Q.  You  have  stated  to  this   Committee  that  you  never  saw 
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Mr.  Gould  since  the  interview  you  had  with  him  the  Sunday 
after  this  suit  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q.  So  I  understood  you  ?  A.  I  said  the  last  time  I  saw  him 
was  December,  1877. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  1877  ;  when  was  it  he  told  you  that 
Mr.  Jewett  would  give  you  $10,000  for  that  100  shares  of  stock 
yard  stock  ?     A.  The  day  after  Christmas. 

Q.  What  year?    A.  1877. 

Q.  The  day  after  Christmas  in  1877  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Jewett  to  see  if  he  would  give  you 
$10,000  for  that  stock?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  ?     A.  I  had  no  business  with  Mr.  Jewett. 

Q.  Mr.  Gould,  you  understood  then,  to  be  friendly  to  Mr. 
Jewett  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  Mr.  Jewett  would  give  you  par  for  that 
stock?     A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Jewett  and  ask  him  if  he  would  do  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Gould  to  do  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear  to  this  Committee  that  Mr.  Gould 
made  you  that  statement  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  stock  sold  fur  $3  a  share,  and 
it  was  not  worth  any  such  sum  ?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  what  it  sold  for. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  stock  has  sold  for  $3  a  share  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  the  price  was ;  I  know  it  was  very  cheap. 

Q.  Haven't  you  tried  to  sell  your  100  shares  over  and  over 
again,  and  offered  it  for  less  than  $50  a  share  ?  A.  Never 
offered  it  at  all ;  never  set  any  price  on  it. 

Q.  Has  it  paid  you  any  dividends  recently  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  paid  you  any?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  believed  what  Mr.  Gould  told  you  at  the  time?  A. 
I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  and  seli  your  stock  for  $10,000  in- 
stead of  having  $10,000  of  capital  lying  idle,  doing  nothing  ? 
A.  He  expected  me  to  do  something  else, 

Q.  Who  expected  you  to  do  something  else  ?     A.  Mr.  Gould. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  expected  you  to  do?  A.  He  wanted  me 
to  give  some  evidence  in  the  suits  that  Sickels  and  others  had 
commenced  against  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  What  is  called  the   "McHenry  raid?"     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that?     A.  ISIo,  sir. 

Q.  What  evidence  did  he  want  you  to  give  in  those  cases  ? 
A.  He  wanted  me  to  tell  how  they  had  approached  me  and 
tried  to  get  me  to  join  them. 

Q.  They  had  approached  you  hadn't  they?  A.  They  had  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Gould  wanted  you  to  go  and  state  that  in  court? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  Mr.  Jewett  would  give  you  $10,000  for  that  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  Mr.  Gould's  office,  down  town  ?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  interview  ?     A.  No  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  interview  with  Mr.  Gould  when 
any  one  else  was  present  ?  A.  I  have  been  in  his  house 
when  other  people  were  present. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  to  his  office  at  that  time  ?  A.  He 
sent  for  me  ;  he  sent  Mr.  Moroseni,  his  private  secretary. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  sent  for  you  ?     A.  At  my  house. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  this?  A.  It  was  in  the  morning 
that  he  sent  for  me. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Gould's  office?  A.  I  think 
about  half-past  ten  or  eleven. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  after  Christmas  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1877  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  been  approached  by  the  Sickels  ?  A. 
Had  been  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  that  was  true  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  objection  had  you  to  stating  that  fact  ?  A.  Well, 
I  was  sick ;  I  didn't  care  about  being  mixed  up  with  the  mat- 
ter at  all. 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  this  Committee  that  yoa  were  unwil- 
ling to  state  that  fact,  although  it  was  perfectly  true  and  in 
the  interest  of  justice,  although  you  could  get  $10,000  for 
a  hundred  shares  of  worthless  stock — that  you  didn't  accept 
the  proposition?  A.  He  offered  me  $10,000  for  the  stock  un- 
der the  consideration  that  I  would  do  that,  and  he  said  with 
that  evidence  he  would  knock  their  suits  out  of  the  court,  and 
send  every  one  of  them  to  State  prison. 

Q.  So  I  understand  ;  but  you  mean  to  swear  to  this  Com- 
mittee, that  you  declined  that  offer  ?     A.'  Tes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  State  what  took  place  between  you,  and  why  you  de- 
clined  ?  A.  I  was  sick  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it;  that  I  had  refused  to  join  them,  and 
that  I  should  refuse  to  join  him,  and  that  I  wanted  to  be  let 
alone  in  the  matter  ;  he  said  that  I  would  never  have  another 
opportunity  to  sell  my  stock  and  I  had  better  do  it ;  I  told  him 
if  I  never  had  another  opportunity  I  never  should  probably 
sell  it ;  he  then  said  that  they  would  have  my  testimony  any- 
way; that  the  order  of  the  court  was  obtained  to  go  to  my 
house  and  examine  me  ex  parte;  I  advised  him  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  done  ;  I  told  him  I  was  sick  and  I  would  not  be  annoyed  ; 
he  said  it  was  too  late,  he  could  not  interfere,  and  I  had  bet- 
ter do  it  cheerfully,  and  if  I  did  not  I  would  not  sell  my  stock  ; 
I  told  him  he  must  keep  away ;  he  said  he  could  not  inter- 
fere ;  that  he  could  not  control  it ;  then  I  told  him  for  his  own 
good  that  he  had  better  keep  them  away  from  me  ;  I  said, 
"  Young  man,  you  know  what  that  means,"  and  I  left  him. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Who  was  that  you  were  talking  to  then  ?  A.  Mr. 
Gould  ;  and  he  didn't  send  ;  but  he  set  his  lawyer  at  me  to  try 
and  coax  me  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  lawyer  ?     A.  Mr.  Hill. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Hill  ?    A.  Eedfield  &  Hill. 

Q.  Who  else  ?  A.  He  got  Mr.  H.  D.  V.  Pratt  to  write  me  a 
letter. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  ?     A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  here  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  if  I  can  find  it ; 
and  then  he  sent  detectives  to  my  house  to  talk  with  me  about 
it ;  I  suppose  that  he  sent  them  ;  they  came  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  a  detective  ?  A.  One  of  them 
was  employed  by  the  Erie  railway  as  detective. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ?     A.  Alden. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name  ?  A.  James  ;  he  came  to  my 
house  and  talked  to  me  about  Erie  matters,  and  I  showed  him 
the  door ;  and  there  was  another  man  came — a  stranger. 

Q.  What  was  your  particular  anxiety  not  to  state  the  fact 
that  the  Sickles  gang  had  approached  you  to  get  you  to  tes- 
tify? A.  Because  Mr.  Gould  said  he  would  send  them  to 
State  Prison  with  my  evidence  and  the  other  evidence  that  he 
had. 
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Q.  Then  it  was  a  tenderness  to  the  Sickles'  party,  for  fear 
that  they  would  go  to  State  Prison,  that  you  concluded  to 
sacrifice  $10,100  to  protect  them  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  didn't  con- 
sider one  party  any  worse  than  the  other,  or  any  better. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  at  now  is  this  ;  you  forego  the  receipt  of 
$10,000,  and  you  could  have  had  that  sum,  upon  stating  the 
simple  truth  that  -the  Sickles'  party  had  approached  you  to 
testify  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  tiiat  is  what  Mr.  Gould  told  me. 

Q.  You  now  say  the  reason  you  did  not  want  to  testify  was 
because  Mr.  Gould  said  they  would  all  be  sent  to  State  Prison  ? 
A.  I  did  not  want  to  interfere  at  all. 

Q.  You  give  that  as  a  reason  ?  A.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I  didn't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  What  particular  objection  had  you  to  testify  to  the  simple 
truth  ?     A.  I  didn't  want  to. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  answer  you  have  to  give  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
didn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Was  the  conversation  you  had  with  the  Sickles' party  of  any 
such  nature  that  you  felt  under  any  embarrassment  to  state  it ; 
did  you  feel,  or  did  you  not,  that  the  conversation  that  you 
had  with  the  Sickles  party,  or  with  Mr.  Sickles,  was  of  such  a 
natiire  that  you  could  not  properly  tell  the  story  ;  that  it  was 
in  confi.dence  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  was  part  of  it ;  then  again  I 
was  sick,  and  I  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  it;  it  would 
annoy  me  and  worry  me. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  was  there  about  the  conversation  with  you  and 
Sickles  that  rendered  it  difficult  for  you  'to  tell  it  in  a  court  of 
justice  under  oath?  A.  Nothing  at  all;  I  could  have  told  it 
under  oath. 

Q.  Then  you  are  mistaken  in  your  last  answer  to  Mr.  Sterne, 
are  you  not  ?     A.  In  what  respect  ? 

Q.  He  asked  you  if  there  was  anything  peculiar  about  the 
conversation,  the  circumstances  under  which  you  had  the  con- 
versation with  Sickles  or  his  agents,  that  rendered  it  un- 
pleasant for  you  to  tell  it  in  court?  A.  Not  unpleasant;! 
didn't  want  to  do  it. 


Q.  Wliy  didn't  you  want  to  do  it  ?     A.  Because  I  did  not. 

Q.  Give  me  some  reason  ?  A.  Because  I  didn't  think  they 
were  doiug  anything  that  they  should  be  sent  to  prison  for. 

Q.  Then  it  comes  back  to  this  ;  that  you  were  afraid  they 
would  be  sent  to  State  Prison  ?     A..  No  ;  I  was  not  afraid  of  it 

Q.  Did  they  offer  to  bribe  you  ?  A.  They  talked  some 
pretty  good  language  to  me. 

Q.  Did  they  offer  to  bribe  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  thej  didn't 
offer  to  bribe  me. 

Q.  Did  they  offer  you  money  ?     A.  Down — no,  sir. 

Q.  Down!  nevermind  the  down  ;  did  they  offer  you  mo  aey 
to  testify  against  Mr.  Jewett  in  that  struggle — yes,  or  no  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  offer  you  ?  A.  They  told  me  if  I  would 
join  them  and  they  were  successful,  that  they  would  divide  the 
swag  ;  that  was  the  language  ;  they  told  me  that  the  parties 
in  power  had  not  quite  stolen  the  thing  there,  and  there  was 
something  left,  probably  enough  for  all  of  us. 

Adjourned  to  October  llih,  1879,  at  10  A.  M. 


New  York,  October,  11,  1879. 
The  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  all  the  members  of  the  Committee,  except  Messrs. 
Low  and  Gbady. 

Joseph  W.  Guppy,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  stated  in  the  latter  part  of  your  testimony  that  a 
certain  proposition  was  made  to  you  by  what  we  term  here  the 
Sickles  raiders.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  that  to  you  T  A.  General  Sickles  sent  for 
me,  through  Mi .  Charles  O'Day,  on  the  first  of  October,  1877, 
and  General  Sickles  is  the  man  that  made  the  proposition  to 
me. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  have  any  conversation  with  you  on 
that  subject  ?     A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  When  you  spefik  of  a  proposition,  you  speak  of  the  quq 
10 
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to  which  you  last  referred  in  j-our  testimony  yesterday,  that  if 
you  Mould  go  in  and  help  them  you  should  be  considered ? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  divide  the  "  swag,"  as  you  term  it,?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  afterwards  with  any  of 
that  party,  or  anybody  that  was  in  their  interest  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  ?  A.  Mr.  John  Harold  came  to  me  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick. 

Q.  "Where  does  he  belong?  A.  He  hves  in  England,  Lon- 
don, I  believe. 

Q.  Anybody  else?     A.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Henry  Harley. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ?  A.  Nobody  else  that  I  considered  be- 
longed to  that  party. 

Q.  Anybody  else  that  had  any  conversation  With  you  on 
that  subject  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  me  their  names  ?  A.  Mr.  Dunan  and  Mr.  George 
Crouch  talked  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  Dunan  say  to  you  about  it  ?  A.  He  merely 
asked  me  how  I  would  suggest  that  they  should  go  to  work, 
that  was  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  who  was 
then  in  the  employ  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  whatever  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  communication  from  any  one  in  the 
employ  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  information  from  any  one  of  them  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw  Mr.  Dunan  on  the  subject? 
A.  Mr.  Dunan  and  Mr.  Harley  and  Mr.  George  Crouch  called 
at  my  house  on  Sunday  ;  I  think  the  date  was  the  9th  day  of 
December,  1877. 

Q.  1877  or  1876— which  ?    A.  1877. 

Q.  The  fact  that  these  parties  had  approached  you  with  this 
proposition  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Gould,  if  I  understand 
you,  in  some  way  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  made  that  communication  to  Mr. 
Gould  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not ;  I  have  my  suspicion  though. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  proposition  to  Mr.  Gould  or  anybody 


else  to  go  back  on  this  party  who  had  made  this  corrupt 
proposition  to  you  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  then  how  Mr.  Gould  ascertained  the  fact? 
A.  I  thinii  Mr.  H.  D.  V.  Pratt  told  him,  because  I  had  told 
Mr.  Pratt  at  my  house  of  the  circumstances  that  they  had 
called  on  me  and  wanted  me  to  assist  them. 

Q.  And  made  the  proposition  that  you  have  named?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  communicated  that  to  Mr.  Pratt  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not ;  but  it  was  in  the  interim  between  the  time  it  was  made 
and  before  I  saw  Mr.  Gould. 

Q.  Did  jou  suggest  to  Mr.  Pratt  any  way  by  which  you 
could  make  any  money  out  of 'this  transaction?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  communicating  it  to  Mr.  Pratt? 
A.  Merely  incidental  talk  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany ? 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  I  believe  you  desire  to  make  an  explanation  of  some 
part  of  your  testimony  of  yesterday  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  ?  A.  When  Judge  Shipman  commenced  to 
cross-question  me  yesterday,  I  was  very  tired,  and  could 
hardly  think  or  reason,  and  I  imagine  that  as  I  stand  on  the 
record,  I  have  admitted  that  the  Jefferson  err  contract  with 
the  Erie  Company  was  a  direct  fraud ;  now  I  wish  to  correct 
the  testimony  if  it  so  stands,  because  I  am  unwilling  to  admit 
that  there  is  such  a  thing ;  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  company  in  so 
far  as  the  circumstances  permitted  or  allowed  such  a  contract, 
but  the  contract  itself  was  entered  into  in  good  iaith,  and  it 
was  done  to  procure  cars  for  the  use  of  the  company,  at  a 
time  when  their  credit  was  very  much  at  a  discount;  Mr. 
Gould  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  had  no  other  resource,  and  the 
ars  were  needed  within  sixty  days,  and  he  and  General  Diven, 
and  others  thought  that  at  the  time  that  it  was  made  it  was 
very  beneficial  to  the  company  to  obtain  cars  on  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  which  were  the  same  terms  which  were  allowed  to 
their  railroads  for  the  use  of  their  cars,  when  on  the  Erie 
road  ;  it  was  entered  into  without  any  corrupt  motives  or 
any  intent  to  defraud  ;  the  object  of  making  the  contract 
originally  with  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  to  make   an   arrangement 
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whicli  would  enable  them  by  the  transfer  of  the  contract  from 
him  to  the  Jefferson  Car  Company  to  thereby  avoid  theneces- 
sitv  of  paying  in  to  the  capital  the  large  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  required  in  order  to  avoid  personal  responsi- 
bility ;  the  capital  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  a  million  dol- 
lars, because  by  the  time  tlie  company  was  in  full  operation 
and  transporting  the  large  amount  of  coal  that  they  were  re- 
quired to,  they  would  have  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  property  on  hand,  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  pur- 
chase ;  the  stock  was  given  to  Gould  and  Pisk,  not  for  the 
contract,  nor  in  consideration  of  ihe  contract,  but  it  was  given 
to  them  after  the  company  was  organized,  more  as  an  induce- 
ment to  be  let  alone  and  not  interfered  with  after  they  had 
put  their  money  into  the  works  vhieh  they  had  contracted  to 
furnish — to  keep  Gonld  from  blackmailing  them,  in  fact ; 
those  gentlemen  did  not  intend  to  defraud  the  company, 
and  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  there  was  any  corrupt 
motive  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner;  they  had  nothing 
to  conceal,  neither  had  I  anything  to  conceal  in  my  con- 
nection with  the  transaction ;  the  contract  that  I  referred  to 
as  having  been  made,  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Car  Company,  was  made  in  order  to  make  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  correspond  with  the  terms  of  agreement  made  with 
the  other  car  companies  at  about  tlie  same  time  ;  the  guaran- 
tee of  payment  of  those  other  companies  was  for  a  specific 
mileage  each  month,  whereas  the  guarantee  of  th<>  Jefferson 
Car  Company  was  for  a  guarantee  of  the  mileage  necessary  to 
haul  a  specified  amount  of  coal,  and  they  thought  that  that 
was  not  clear  enough  and  would  not  be  understood,  and  when 
I  pointed  out  the  defect  in  it  and  showed  the  large  amount  of 
increased  compensation,  it  was  cheerfully  amended  by  all  par- 
ties ;  at  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation 
about  one  or  two  other  companies. 

Q.  Unless  you  think  it  is  very  important  -unless  you  have 
been  misunderstood?  A.  I  think  that  the  record  does  not 
stand  fairly,  and  that  the  information  I  can  give  will  enable  the 
Committee  to  form  a  better  judgment  in  regard  to  it ;  there  is 
the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  contract ;  the  Dunkirk  shops 
were  not  in  use,  except  to  a  very  small  extent ;  by  this  con- 
tract with  Brooks  an  industry  was  created  at  Dunkirk  which 
benefitted  the  business  of   the   railroad,  and    they  derived   a 
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that  that  contract  was  a  wise  measure. 

Q.  Could  not  the  railway  company  itself  have  used  these 
shops?  A.  They  had  no  use  for  tbem  ;  their  locomotives  did 
not  run  there  ;  their  locomotives  were  stopped  at  Salamanca, 
and  the  freight  was  diverted  there  and  went  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  Did  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  do  any  work  for 
other  people  oiitside  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  constructed  engines  for  all  railroads;  that  contract 
was  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  all  the  parties;  but  what  I 
contend  is  that  the  stocks  having  been  issued  without  -atij  com- 
pensation, and  not  having  cost  Mr.  Gould  anything,  that  he 
was  allowed  their  par  value  in  his  settlement,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  stocks  were  comparatively  worthless,  and  it  would 
have  been  no  detriment  to  the  Erie  road  if  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  have  staid  out  of  their  possession ;  the  same  thing 
might  apply  to  several  other  of  those  companies  ;  they  were 
done  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  business  of  the  road. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  stocks  that  Mr.  Gould 
turned  over  in  that  settlement?  A.  I  never  figured  them  up 
but  I  think  some  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 

Q.  Nominal  value?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  the  total  actual  value  ?  A.  I  should  have  hated 
to  have  given  over  $200,000  for  them  ;  at  the  time  the  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  road  was  built  no  one  else  could  have  been 
persuaded  to  have  invested  their  money  in  the  construction  of 
that  road  with  Gould  and  Fisk,  their  credit  was  at  such  a  low 
ebb. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  examined  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  bonded 
indebtedness  of  ti)e  Erie  Eailway  from  September  hO,  1874,  to 
September  30,  1878?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  had  the  figures  here  yes- 
terday, and  I  will  get  them  for  you  again  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman— I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  that  in  evidence. 

Mr.  SHIPMAN4-We  will  furnish  you  in  the  minutest  detail 
everything  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

The  Chaieman— This  witness' says  he  has  examined  and  can 
state  it  in  the  gross. 

Mr.  Shipman — He  can  only[state  it  in  general  figures ;  that  is 
a  matter  that  I  shall  not  leave  any  doubt  about. 
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The  Witness — [Referring  to  a  pamphlet]  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  your  question  the  amount  is  $21,241,389  69  ;  that  is 
the  increase  of  funded  debt  from  September  30,  1874,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1878. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  finished  air  your  explanation?  A.  I  believe 
so. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Mr.  H.  D.  V.  Pratt  lives  in  Elmira.  doesn't  he  ?  A.  He 
do3s ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  last  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir ; 
I  don't  thinli  I  have  seen  him  during  this  year. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  any  correspondence  with  him  last? 
A.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter  with  you  ?  A.  No,  sir  :  he  has 
it,  I  suppose. 

Q.  I  mean  a  copy  of  it ;  I  should  have  said  a  copy  ?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  keep  copies  of  letters. 

Q.  Wliat  did  that  letter  relate  to  ?  A.I  asked  him  for  some 
information  in  regard  to  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  True, 
that  I  had  written  to  in  regard  to  getting  some  information 
from  the  records  at  Buffalo,  as  to  the  purchase  of  lands  by  the 
Erie  Railway  Company. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  subject  matter  of  the  letter  ?  A.  That  is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  letter. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  reply  to  that  letter ;  didn't  Mr.  Pratt 
reply  to  you  ?  A.  He  did,  sir  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  have  the 
reply  ;  I  don't  know ;  I  think  I  have  (producing  a  letter). 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  the  reply,  please ;  I  don't  know  that  I 
shall  want  anything  of  it.  A.  That  is  it,  sir  (handing  the 
letter). 

Q.  This  letter  alludes  to  an  expected  visit  by  Mr.  Pratt  to 
New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  expected  here  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  not  been  here,  has  he?  A.  I  think  he  has  ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him?  A.  No,  sir;  he  telegraphed  me, 
and  asked  me  to  come  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  but  I  did  not 
receive  the  telegram  in  season. 


Q.  You  have  stated  an  interview  that  you  had  with  .Mr. 
Sickles  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  oourse  you  knew  who  the  parties  associated  with  Mr. 
Sickles  were,  in  prosecuting  those  suits  ?  A.  I  tliinli  I  knew 
it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  who  they  were  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  Mc- 
Henry. 

Q.  Who_here  in  New  York  were  participating  in  that  mat- 
ter ?     A.  I  did  not  know  of  anybody  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  were  counsel  in  the  matter  at  that  time  here  ?  A. 
He  didn't  inform  me,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  inform  you  with  regard  to  any  persons  that 
were  to  be  associated  with  him  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  in  regard  to  seeing  some  others ;  you 
have  already  mentioned  several  that  you  did  see  ;  I  don't  recall 
their  names  at  this  moment ;  are  those  all  the  persons  that  you 
saw  in  relation  to  the  matter  ?  A.  I  think  they  are  ;  I  don't 
remember  any  more. 

Q.  When  you  communicated  the  fact  of  this  proposition 
made  to  you  by  Gen.  Sickles  to  Mr.  Pratt,  did  you  request  him 
to  communicate  it  to  Mr.Gould ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  spoke  of 
it  as  a  matter  of  information — ^just  ordinary  conversation. 

Joseph  D.  Dudley,  being  duly  sworn,  testitied  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?     A.  Hardware  business. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  V     A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  Are  you  not  interested  in  an  oil  refinery  there  ?  A.  I  am 
a  little  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Empire  Oil  Works  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  many  others  there  ?  A.  There  is  only  one 
other. 

Q.  What  is  its  capacity  compared  with  your  own  ?  A.  A 
great  deal  larger. 

Q.  Have  you  a  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  with  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  with  any  of  the  Standard  people  ?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  firm  any — have  your  works   any  ?     A,  With 
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tte   Standard  ?  no,  sir,  not  tliat  I  know   of;  if  they' had,  I 
should  have  kuo\vn  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangement  or  understanding  by  virtue  of 
which  you  get  certain  rebates  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  contract  with  tlie  railroad  or  agreement 
with  the  railroad?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Stbkne  : 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  business  of  your  re- 
finery ?     A.    No  ;   my  active  part  is  in  the  hardware  business. 

Q.  Your  business  is  the  haidware  business  ?     A.  Yes,'sir. 

Q.  "What  other  Mr.  Dudley  is  there  engaged  in  it?  A.  J. 
P.  Dudlty. 

Q.  He  has  the  active  part  of  the  work  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  oil  business  ?  A.  On  Louisiaua  street,  the 
works  is,  and  the  store  on  the  corner  of  Perry  and  May. 

Q.  Wbat  rate  do  you  pay  for  the  carriage  of  oil  to  New 
York  ?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  ;  he  does  all  that  business. 

Q.  What  rates  do  you  pay  for  the  carriage  of  oil  from  the  oil 
region  to  Buffalo — do  you  kn:)w  ?  A.  I  do  not  ;  he  a-ttends  to 
all  that ;  my  business  is  the  hardware  business — hardware  and 
steel. 

Mr.  Steene — I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  examine  this  wit- 
ness any  further ;  he  does  not  seem  to  know  anything  about 
this  business. 

Harlan  A.  Fierce,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steune  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  I  am  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can JRoilroa'l  Journal,  and  I  am  connected  with  the  Daily 
Bnlleiin. 

Q.  You  have  had  large  experience  in  verifying  and  making 
up  commercial  statistics,  I  believe?  A.  T  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  note,  iu  recent  years,  the 
freight  rates  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Boston  to  Liverpool,  on  grain  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  his  letter  of  April,  1878,  says  that  the 
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ground  for  the  pooling  b.rrangement  and  the  discrimination  be- 
tween Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  York,  in  favor  of  Bal- 
timore three  cents  a  hundred,  and  Philadelphia  two  cents 
a  hundred,  as  against  New  York,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  ocean  rates  are  respectively  so  much  lower  from 
New  York,  to  and  from  Liverpool,  than  from  these  sister 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  will  you  state  to 
this  Committee  the  prevailing  ocean  rates,  both  as  to  steam 
vessels  of  regular  lines,  as  to  chartered  vessels  (steam),  and  as 
to  sailing  vessels ;  what  these  rates  were  from  these  several 
cities  ;  and  include  in  that  statement,  also,  the  city  of  Boston? 
A.  Daring  what  time  ? 

Q.  During  1878  and  1879  ? 

The  Chairman — Cannot  the  witness  submit  a  comparative 
statement  ? 

Q.  Have  yon  such  a  comparative  statement  made  out?  A. 
I  have ;  I  have  the  data ;  I  have  not  put  it  in-  the  shape  of 
comparison,  but  it  is  all  together,  so  that  the  comparison  may 
be  made,  and  I  will  complete  it  if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Stekse — I  had  hoped  the  witness  would  have  that. 

The  "Witness — I  have  got  it,  but  I  have  not  tabulated  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  generally — the  chairman  will  allow  the 
tabulated  statement  to  be  put  in  afterwards — what  is  the  dif- 
ference per  hundred  weight  as  to  the  regular  lines  of  steamers 
between  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  York? 
A.  I  will  have  to  give  it  to  you  as  I  have  it  now ;  the  compar- 
ison will  be  the  same ;  I  will  have  to  give  it  to  you  by  bushels 
on  the  berth  and  by  quarters  on  the  charter. 

Q.  You  had  it  calculated,  I  believe,  by  the  hundred,  hadn't 
you,  at  one  time  ?  A.  I  have  a  portion  of  it,  but  it  all  has  to 
be  reduced,  and  I  did  not  get  the  figures  in  time  to  reduce  the 
whole  of  it. 

The  Chairman — Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  let  him  prepare  such 
a  sta'ement,  or  are  there  other  points  in  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Sterne — I  want  the  general  statement  to  appear  upon 
the  minutes,  as  I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  and  as  he  knows  it  to 
be,  first,  that  as  to  sailing  vessels 

The  Chaiuman — Proceed  wi'h  any  examination  you  want, 
and  if  he  can  furnish  the  statement  in  time,  wo  will  have  it 
printed  with  the  minutes  as  part  of  his  testimony. 

The  Witness  :  The  average  for  the  year  1878,  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool  by  steam  on  the  berth — 
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Q.  "  Steam  on  the  berth  ?  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  what  that  means ;  that  means  the  regular  steam 
fleet  ?  A.  The  regular  line  of  steamers  where  they  take  a 
mixed  cargo  and  passengers  ;  a  full  charter  is  where  they  take 
entire  cargoes  of  grain,  and  when  it  is  not  an  entire  cargo,  it  is 
called  on  the  berth — engagement ;  the  rates  for  1878  at  New 
York  were  7|  pence  per  bushel  an  average  ;  from  Baltimore 
8|  pence  ;  sailing  vessels  from  New  York,  Cork  for  orders 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Philadelphia  rate,  too  ?  A.  I  haven't 
it  in  this  comparison,  but  I  have  it  on  another  below. 

Q.  Well,  give  the  other?  A.  That  is  on  through  freight 
that  I  have  below ;  oh,  I  have  it  below  ;  yes,  sir,  Philadelphia 
at  the  same  tiuie  was  8^  pence,  Boston  7^  pence ;  that  is  all 
steam  to  Liverpool. 

Q.  That  is  the  regular  steam  fleet,  the  passenger  fleet  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  on  the  berth  ;  to  distinguish  it  from  charters  ;  now 
sailing  vessels,  Cork  for  orders,  the  same  year,  are,  from  New 
York,  5s.  9Jd.  per  quarter ;  from  Baltimore.  5s.  yjd,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia 5s.  9|d.,  from  Boston  5s.  6Jd. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  carriage  of  all  sorts  of  grain  ?  A.  It  va- 
ries ;  they  take  wheat  or  corn,  60  pounds  or  56  pounds ;  but 
then  the  comparison  is  not  affected  by  that  ;  the  same  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  were,  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
steam,  5|-  pence  ;  Baltimore,  (i-rVd. ;  I  haven't  Philadelphia  for 
this  year  from  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  papers  here  on  file, 
have  not  the  record  of  it,  and  I  could  not  make  it  up. 

Q.  Have  you  the  Baltimore  rate  as  compared  with  the 
New  York  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Baltimore  compared  with 
New  York  this  year. 

Q.  Have  you  the  same  for  the  year  1878  ?  A.  I  just  gave 
that ;  this  is  for  the  first  six  months  of  1879. 

Q.  That  is  steam,  full  cargoes  ?  A.  Steam  on  the  berth ;  all 
of  this  steam  is  on  the  berth. 

Q.  Now  steam  ;  full  cargoes  ?  .4.  I  have  not  given  you  the 
Cork  orders  for  this  year. 

Q.  "  Cork  for  orders" — explain,  please,  what  that  means  ? 
A.  Vessels  are  taken  here  to  sail  to  Cork  for  orders  ;  and  there 
get  their  orders  to  any  part  of  the  U.  K.  or  continent — United 
Kingdom  or  continent — which  gives  them  the  privilege  of 
going  anywhere  they  are  ordered  by  the  owners  of  the  cargo, 
£|,nd  they  pay  a  higher  rate  for  it  than  they  do  for  direct  ports ; 
but  I  take  that  as  that  is  the  usual  way  of  chartering. 
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Q.  The  bulk  of  the  graiu  traffic  goes  in  that  way  ?  A.  I'es, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  go  to  Cork  and  they  await  orders 
there,  and  a  telegraphic  order  sends  it  from  Cork  to  any  point 
in  Europe  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  orders  are  awaiting  them  there  on 
their  an ival ;  then  the  Cork  order  rate  from  New  York  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1879,  the  average  was  five  shillings  ; 
from  Baltimore  it  was  five  shillings  one  and  one-half  pence ; 
this  is  Baltimore  and  New  York  for  the  first  sis  months  of  this 
year  ;  the  Philadelphia  papers  here  did  not  have  a  record  of 
it,  so  I  could  not  compile  it. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  one  and  one-half  pence  more  for  Balti- 
more ?  A.  This  year  ;  last  year  the  three  ports,  the  average 
was  the  same. 

Q.  Last  year  the  average  was  the  same  as  to  the  steam 
craft?     A.  No  ;  as  to  the  sailing, 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  steam  craft,  full  charter  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  same  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  steamers  fall 
charter  this  year  have  been  nearly  the  same,  as  most  of  them 
have  been  chartered  to  arrive  with  the  privilege  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Charter  parties  can  be  made  in  Europe  for  both  steam 
and  sailing  vessels  at  the  same  rate,  to  arrive  here  and  to  be 
sent  to  either  port  to  load  ?  A.  No  ;  they  can  be  made  at  the 
same_^rates  to  sail  from  the  other  side  direct  to  those  ports ; 
but  at  times  when  they  are  not  chartered  to  arrive,  the  most 
of  the  vessels  come  here.pr  to  the  Philadelphia  breakwater, 
because  this  is  the  largest  port ;  then  if  they  are  ordered  from 
here  to  Baltimore  it  costs  a  little  extra  sometimes,  and  vice 
versa,  if  there  happens  to  be  an  over  supply  down  there. 

Q.   A-nd  that  equalizes  itself  ?     A.  That  equalizes  itself. 

Q.  What  proportion,  think  you,  of  the  grain  and  provision 
traffic,  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  goes  by  sailing  vessels,  as 
compared  with  the  regular  passenger  steamers  ?  A.  Provis- 
ions, did  you  say  ? 

Q.  Yes,  both  provisions  and  grain  ?  A.  I  should  judge- 
though  this  would  be  an  opinion ;  I  have  endeavored  to  get 
correct  figures  for  you  on  grain,  and  find  myself  unable  as  yet ; 
I  think  I  can  get  them  for  yon  ;  on  provisions,  I  should  judge 
the  bulk  of  it  went  by  steamer  ;  the  bulk  of  the  grain,  in  my 
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opmion,  goes  by  sailing  vessels  ;  but  that  is  based  upon  my 
every  day  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  not  upon  an  abso- 
lute compilation  of  returns. 

Q.  Can  you  make  that  compilation  for  this  Committee  by 
Monday?    A.  I  think  I  can  on  grain  ;  perhaps  on  provisions. 

Q.  Can  you  also  put  the  information  that  you  have,  as  to  the 
rates  from  these  various  ports  for  provisions  and  grain,  in  tab- 
ulated form  so  that  we  can  have  it  before  us,  and  print  it  as  a 
part  of  your  testimony  ?  A.  I  will  do  so  ;  I  have  also  made 
an  average  of  the  through  freight  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool 
f  jr  the  same  year. 

Q.  Let  us  have  that,  via  all  three  cities  ?  A.  Some  of  the 
time  it  has  been  the  choice  of  ports,  other  times  there  has 
been  a  difference ;  1879,  January  to  July,  with  deductions, 
early  in  the  season  of  2^  to  5  cents  to  large  shippers  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  rates  were  to  Liverpool  about  50  cents  a 
hundred  from  Chicago ;  the  rail  rate  to  New  York  at  the  same 
time,  the  average,  was  about  '20  cents  a  hundred  ;  the  steam 
rate  from  J'ew  York  to  Liverpool  per  busLel  for  the  same 
time  was  ll^  cents ;  the  April  Ihrough  rates  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Liverpool  per  hundred  pounds,  weTC  40  cents  ; 
Chicago  to  Liverpool,  35  cents ;  April  local  rates  to  New  York 
per  hundred  pounds  of  grain,  were  from  10  to  VA^  cents ;  all 
these  rates,  as  I  said  here  at  the  beginning,  were  subject  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season  to  from  2^  to  5  cents  a  hundred 
cut  to  large  shippers,  and  these  rates  were  cut  under  that 
much ;  these  were  the  open  rates ;  to  Philadelphia  they  were 
from  8  to  0  cents  per  hundred,  and  to  Baltimore  8  cents;  and 
there  was  grain  carried  as'^  low  as  6  and  65  cents  b}'  all  the 
routes  for  a  time,  during  April  and  May. 

Q.  From  Chicago  to  New^York  ?  A.  From  Chicago  to  New 
York,  this  year. 

Q.  From  Chicago  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia?  A.  All 
three  of  the  ports ;  during  April  or  May  ;  I  think  it  ran  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  and  ^the  forepart  of  May ;  it  did  not  last 
but  a  short  time  ;  in  1878,  in  July,  when  the  lowest  rates  were 
touched,  Baltimore  was  12J  to  14  cents  from  Chicago — grain"; 
Philadelphia,  14  cents  ;  New  York,  15  to  IG  cents  ;  Boston  and 
Port'and,  zl  cents  ;  that  covers  that  point. 

Q.  How  did  those  rates  compare  with  the  prevailing  ocean 
freight  rates  at  the  same  time  and  the  open  rates  from  Chicago 
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to  New  York  by  rail  ?  A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  get 
that. 

Q.  How  does  the  through  rate  compare  with  the  ocean 
freight  rate,  added  to  the  prevaihng  open  rate  by  rail,  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  ?  A?  The  through  rate  is  considerably 
less,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures  until  I  reduce  the 
ste'rliug  to  currency  in  those  rates  ;  some  are  cents ;  I  have  the 
through  rate  in  cents,  and  the  local  rate  to  New  York  in  cents, 
while  the  ocean  rate  from  here  to  Liverpool  is  pence,  and  I 
will  have  to  reduce  that  before  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures, 
and  will  do  so  in  that  table  that  I  prepare  ;  but  it  is  consider- 
ably less  on  the  through  ;  the  usual  average  on  that  has  been 
2^  to  5  cents  a  hundred,  and  in  special  eases  to  large  shippers 
it  has  been  stated  that  it  has  been  taken  for  even  less  than 
that. 

Q.  Can  you  also  ascertain  for  this  committee  what  the  port 
charges  at  New  York  are  ?     A.  I  think  I  can. 

Q.  Are  the  port  charges  at  New  York  a  little  higher  than 
they  are  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ?  A.  The  port  charges 
at  New  York  are  about  on  a  par  with^Baltimore  ;  Baltimore  a 
trifle  higher  than  New  York  ;  Philadelphia  is  considerably  less 
than  New  York  or  Baltimore,  and  Boston  is  very  much  ess 
than  either  ;  I  have  the  figures  here,  if  the  Committee  wi.^h 
them. 

The  Chaikman — What  we  want  is  a  comparative  statement 
showing  all  those  matters  in  regard  to  which  you  have  been 
testifying,  to  all  these  seaboard  ports ;  we  would  like  this 
statement  to  refer  to  hundred  pounds  rather  than  bushels  ? 

The  Witness — That  is  why  I  had  not  the  comparison  com- 
plete, because  I  had  not  time  to  reduce  the  centals  and  quarters 
and  sterling  to  currency  ;  I  have  the  list  of  these  port  charges 
here,  but  you  wish  them  compiled  in  that  table,  do  you  ? 

The  Chairman — Yes  ;  what- we  want  to  know  is  the  cost  that 
through  freight  from  the  west  to  foreign  ports,  incurs  at  all 
these  ports,  just  how  it  is,  and  how  it  compares  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb— Give  that  for  some  certain  time  ? 

Mr.  Steene— Do  that  for  1878  and  for  part  of  1S79— what 
the  port  charges  have  been  from  January,  1878 ;  and  if  any 
change  has  taken  place,  note  that,  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Witness— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  tabulated  statement  that  you  will  thus  prepare,  will 
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contain  more  fully,  all  the  facts  as  to  which  I  have  already 
interrogated  you,  won't  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business  has  led  you,  has  it  not,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Exchange  almost  daily — the  Produce  Exchange  ?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
for  about  ten  years.  * 

Q.  You  knew  the  course  of  dealing  there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  complaints  there,  and  do  you  know 
that  the  fact  was  true,  of  scarcity  of  means  of  transportation 
by  the  railways,  to  the  great  bulk  of  dealers,  while  others  had 
transporting  facilities  ?  A.  There  have  been  times  when  that 
was  tbe  case  ;  in  the  winter,  notably  of  1877. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  that  prevail  ?  A.  To  such  an  extent 
that  two  houses  controlled  the  grain  trade  of  New  York — one 
house,  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Two  houses  most  of  that  time  controlled  the  grain  trade? 
A.  Because  of  2^  to  5  cents  per  hundred  lower  freight  rate  from 
the  west  than  any  other  houses  here  could  get,  which  shut 
them  out  of  the  western  market. 

Q.  Shut  the  others  out  ?  A.  Shut  the  other  receiversout  of 
the  western  market. 

Q.  What  houses  were  those  ?  A.  I  would  prefer  in  my  rela- 
tions not  to  give  names  publicly,  if  you  please  ;  I  can  give  the 
names  to  tbe  Committee  privately. 

Mr.  Shipman — We  would  like  to  know  them. 

The  Chairman — We  have  had  but  very  few  secrets  this  sum- 
mer.    I  guess  we  bad  better  have  an  answer  to  the  question. 

The  Witness — I  can  give  them  to  the  Committee  privately, 
if  I  can  be  excused  from  giving  them  publicly. 

The  Chairman — We  represent  a  public  body,  and  all  the  in- 
formation we  have  is  expected  to  go  to  the  public. 

The  Witness — Shall  I  answer  ? 

The  Chairman — Yes. 

The  Witness — David  Dows  &  Co.,  and  Jesse  Hoyt  &  Co. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  During  part  of  that  time  had  those  houses,  or  one  of  them, 
actual  facilities  in  surplus  of  their  wants  ?  A.  I  know  they 
accommodated  their  neighbors  in  some  instances. 

Q.  Did  they  let  out  cars?  A.  They  allowed  other  merchants 
to  ship  over  their  way  bills. 

Q.  So  that  they  practically  had  a  control  of  car  facilities  ? 
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A.  That  was  the  current  report,  and  iu  fact  individual  instances 
were  told  me  of  parties  that  shipped  over  their  bills  ;  that 
state  of  afifairs,  however,  does  not  exist  now,  allow  me  to  say 
in  explanation. 

Q.  And  did  not  exist  after  that  year?  A.  It  existed  np  to  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  of  the  crops  of  this  year  ;  it  existed 
last  April  and  May ;  but  not  to  so  bad  an  extent  as  it  did  in 
the  winter  of  1877-78  ;  since  the  crops  have  been  moving  freely 
this  fall,  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  has  been  taxed,  and 
no  one,  as  far  as  has  been  known,  has  got  any  consideration 
on  rates ;  that  is,  for  about  three  months  past. 

Q.  For  three  months  past,  the  rates  have  been  maintained? 
A.  From  two  and  a  half  to  three  months  they  have  been  uni- 
form so  far  as  known ;  I  have  heard  no  complaint. 

By  Mr.  Bakee  : 

Q.  To  all  parties  ?  A.  To  all  parties ;  owing  to  the  inabihty 
of  the  roads  to  transport  all  the  freight  that  is  offered  to  them  ; 
in  the  spring  the  cause  of  the  cutting  was  the  inability  to  get 
freights  enough  to  keep  the  roads  busy. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  houses  in  the  grain  trade  that  have 
been  thus  driven  out  of  business  by  reason  of  discriminations 
made  against  them,  or  the  absence  of  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion? A.  I  have  known  them  at  the  close  of  navigation,  that 
is,  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  not  open,  to  be  almost  out  of 
business ;  they,  of  course,  did  not  suspend  or  close  up,  but 
they  were  doing  nothing,  notably  in  that  winter  of  1877-78  ; 
where  I  have  said  winter  of  1877, 1  mean  1877  and  1878,  the 
winter  and  spring ;  continued  down  into  the  spring. 

Q.  Tour  business  also,  leads  you  to  the  floor  of  the  Cotton 
Exchange,  doesn't  it,  to  a  considerable  degree  ?  A.  Not  the 
market,  but  the  freights  do ;  cotton  freights  I  attend  to. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  condition  of  affairs  as  to  cotton 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  existed  as  to  wheat  or 
grain  ?  A.  I  know  what  was  currently  understood  in  the  trade 
in  that  same  winter  of  1877-78. 

Q.  Was  there  practically  a  monopoly  arranged  by  which 
certain  people  had,  through  transportation  facilities,  advan- 
tages over  their  brethren  in  the  business  ?  A.  I  was  told,  on 
very  reliable  authority,  that  that  was  the  case, 
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Q.  Was  that  at  all  analogous  to  the  condition  that  you  have 
described  as  to  the  grain  trade  in  1877  and  1878  ?  A.  Very 
much  so;  a  little  more  so,  perhaps.. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition,  as  you  understood  it  ?  A.  I  can 
tell  you  what  I  heard  on  this  authority;  I  couldn't  vouch  for 
it  myself,  although  the  condition  of  the  trade  warranted  belief 
in  the  statement  at  the  time. 

Q.  Were  there  indications  of  the  trade  which  showed  that 
that  condition  existed  ?     A.  There  were. 

Q.  What  was  that  condition  ?  A.  I  was  told  this :  that 
there  was  a  pool  among  the  southwestern  roads,  consisting  of 
the  southwestern  roads  for  one  party,  cotton  buyers  in  the 
southwest  for  a  second  party. 

Q.  Certain  cotton  buyers  ?  A.  Certain'cotton  buyers  ;  connec- 
tions of  certain  houses  here — two,  I  think,  were  named  -that 
brought  forward  cotton  to  sell  here  or  ship  to  Liverpool,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  there  was  a  profit  it  was  to  be  divided 
in  thirds ;  one-third  of  which  went  to  the  parties  in  Texas,  or 
at  the  southwest,  rather — the  buyers  of  cotton;  one-third  to 
the  dealers  or  sellers  here,  and  one-thiid  to  a  party  who  did 
not  seem  to  represent  anybody,  but  who  made  the  freight  rates: 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  loss,  where  would  the  loss  go?  A. 
I  was  told  that  when  there  was  a  loss  it  was  made  up  by  a  re- 
bate in  the  freight  bills  ;  the  officers  of  the  road  made  a  rebate 
on  the  freight  bill ;  so  I  was  informed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  pool  or  arrangement  in  the 
provision  trade  by  virtue  of  which  a  practical  monopoly  has 
been  created  in  that  trade  in  which  the  railroads  took  a  part? 
A.  Not  in  the  sense  that  I  understood  in  the  cotton  trade  and 
grain  trade;  the  large  houses  had  special  rates,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  ship  and  bring  forward  from  the  west,  when 
other  houses  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind — were  totally  shut 
out  of  the  market,  but  I  never  heard  anything  about  any  divi- 
sion. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  condition  of  affairs  last  by  which  cer- 
tain houses,  having  special  rates,  could  actually  shut  out  from 
the  market  the  rest  of  the  trade?  A.  That  has  existed  longer 
than  it  has  in  the  gram  trade,  in  provisions,  by  which  large 
packers  in  the  west,  who  controlled  a  large  amount  of  freight 
tlie  year  round,  got  consideration. 
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Q.  Does  that  through  billing  system  still  prevail  ?  A.  It 
does. 

Q.  Are  the  through  rates  from  Chicago  and  western  points 
through  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  lower  than  the 
open  rate  to  New  York,  Pliiladelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  the 
freight  rates  from  those  cities  to  Liverpool?  A.  Always,  ex- 
cept in  some  sudden  fluctuations  of  the  freight  market. 

Q.  Always?  A.  Always,  except  in  those  cases — some  sud- 
den fluctuation  in  the  ocean  freight  market. 

Q.  What  disturbances  have  you  known  in  other  branches  of 
trade  arising  from  freight  discriminations?  A.  These  are  the 
only  ones  that  I  have  been  brouglit  in  personal  contact  with, 
to  tell  you  anything  more  than  general  hearsay. 

Q.  You  have  made  railway  management  to  some  degree  your 
study,  haven't  you  ?     A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  Have  you  inquired  into  the  economy  that  arises  from 
four  tracks,  as  compared  with  two?     A.  I  have.. 

Q.  What  conclusions  have  you  arrived  at  on  that  point  ?  A- 
My  conclusions  are  not  my  own  ;  thej'  are  a  statement  of  facts. 

Q.  Derived  from  whom  ?    A.  From  railway  officials. 

Q.  What  is  the  conclusion  ;  what  is  the  statement  of  fact  in 
relation  to  the  economy  arising  from  four  tracks  ?  A.  That  a 
four  track  road  can  be  operated  much  more  cheaply  with  the 
same  amount  of  traffic,  than  a  double  track  or  single  track. 

Q.  Whence  does  the  economy  arise?  A.  Iq  avoiding  all 
switching  and  switching  expenses,  except  for  local  freight. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  heard  it  computed  that  the  four 
tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  gives  to  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral an  advantage  over  other  routes  ?  A.  I  was  told,  on  good 
authority,  that  it  saved  them  the  first  year  it  was  in  operation, 
$750,000  ;  or  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  two  new  tracks, 
and  about  $  J 50,000  over. 

Q.  How  was  that  computation  arrived  at?  A.  It  was^not  a 
computation  ;  it  was  a  statement  of  fact. 

Q.  How  was  that  estimate  made  ?     A.  It  came 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  from  whom  did  it  come,  but  wherein  was 
the  $75  ,000  saved?  A.  It  was  saved  in  switchmen  and  switch- 
ing expenses,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  track  in  switching 
trains ;  it  obviates  nearly  all  the  switching  on  the  road,  ex- 
cept just  at  the  depots,  and  that  is  attended  to  by  station  men. 

Q.  How  soon  can  you  furnish  the  Committee  the  information 
12 
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they  desire  in  relation  to  tables  that  you  have  prepared  ?  A. 
I  think  I  can  give  it  to  them  on  Monday  ;  I  had  another  par- 
tial memoranda  here  that  I  did  not  read  in  connection  with 
what  I  had  of  the  through  freight  rates — a  comparison  of  the 
through  freights  from  Chicago  in  1878  with  those  of  this  year; 
the  lowest  through  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of 
New  York  in  1878  was  44|  cents ;  the  average  for  the  year 
was  52|-  cents  per  hundred  pounds  ;  the  lowest  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  same  time  were  39  cents,  this  is  through 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  and  the  average  for  the  year  was 
■  49|  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  prepare  a  statement  showing  the  prices  of 
grain  at  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Liv- 
erpool; have  you  made  such  a  statement?  A.  I  have  the  price 
at  Chicago  and  Liverpool  of  the  same  grades,  but  I  have  not 
reduced  the  centals. 

Q.  Have  you  the  price  also  at  the  same  time  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ?  A.  I  have  not ;  I  understood 
that  you  wanted  the  price  there,  the  price  in  Liverpool  and  the 
through  freight ;  I  have  those. 

Q.  We  want  that  and  also  the  price  at  New  York ;  why  the 
table  is  wanted  is  we  want  to  show  to  the  Committee,  if  the 
fact  be  so,  that  the  price  at  Liverpool  is  the  price  at  Chicago, 
plus  the  freight  rate  ?  A.  You  want  the  New  York  rate  then 
— the  New  York  price. 

Q.  I  want  the  New  York  rate  also,  and  against  that  the 
freight  rates  ?     A.  I  have  those  already. 

Q.  Have  those  for  different  months  showing  also  the  different 
rates  of  freight  as  they  go  down,  or  as  they  go  up,  showing 
that  the  price  at  Liverpool  remained  stationary  ;  the  price  at 
Chicago  varies  with  the  freight  rate  going  down  or  going  up  by 
rail  ?    A.  You  want  it  by  the  month,  not  for  the  year. 

Q.  Not  only  for  the  year,  but  by  the  month  ;  I  want  it  to 
show  that  when  a  freight  rate  goes  up — that  is,  if  the  fact-be 
so,  of  course  ;  I  understand  the  fact  to  be  that  when  a  freight 
rate  goes  up  the  Chicago  price  goes  down ;  when  the  freight 
rate  goes  down  the  Chicago  price  goes  up,  and  the  Liverpool 
price  remains  stationary?  A.  Providing  Liverpool  remains 
stationary. 

■  Q.  In  1878  Liverpool  remained  reasonably  stationary  ?     A. 
In  1878  ? 
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Q.  Tes ;  in  1878  wlien  the  market  was  stationary  at  Liver- 
pool and  there  were  heavy  fluctuations  in  freight  rates  here — 
to  show  that  these  fluctuations  fell  upon  the  Chicago  market? 
A.  The  fluctuations  were  not  heavy  last  winter  on  the  ocean 
freight. 

Q.  Take  the  extreme  fluctuation  then,  during  a  year  :  let  us 
see  where  the  fluctuation  falls ;  whether  it  falls  upon  Liver- 
pool, the  consumer,  or  upon  the  producer  in  the  west.  A.  Al- 
low me  to  explain  that ;  there  are  a  great  many  influences  that 
upset  a  calculation  of  that  kiad,  for  oftentimes  the  market  in 
Chicago  is  controlled  by  speculative  influences  that  make  it 
wholly  independent  of  the  shipping  rate  or  the  Liverpool 
market. 

Q.  That  might  be  equally  true  in  Liverpool?  A.  It  is  the 
case  in  Chicago. 

Q.  It  might  be  the  case  in  Liverpool;  there  might  be  a 
speculative  market  there  when  it  did'  not  exist  in  Chicago  ?  A. 
It  is  generally  the  other  way,  more  settled  there  than  in 
Chicago  or  here. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  estimate,  or  had  any  estimate  made 
for  you,  or  made  any  examination  as  to  the  cost  of  the  elevated 
roads  ?  A.  I  asked  a  man  that  was  connected  with  a  paper 
to  get  me  those  estimates,  and  he  gave  them  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  in  the  winter  of  1877-8, 
owing  to  some  arrangement  between  some  heavy  grain  dealers 
in  Nevs"  York  and  tlie  railroad  companies,  after  the  close  of 
navigation  certain  other  houses  in  New  York  had  to  substan- 
tially suspend  business ;  I  don't  mean  to  go  into  liquidation, 
hut  suspend  the  grain  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  houses  v/ere  those  to  whom  you  alluded; 
give  me  the  names  of  as  many  as  you  can  recollect  ?  A.  My 
relations  are  such  with  those  houses,  collecting  information 
from  them  daily,  that  it  would  put  me  in  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion to  put  them  in  a  position  of  losing  their  trade  by  naming 
them. 

Q.  Not  at  all ;  the  claim  is  that  these  gentlemen  were  put  at 
a  disadvantage  by  discriminations  in  favor  of  others,  and  that 
they  felt  it  severely  ;  noWj  I  want  to  know  who  they  are  ;  that 
the  Committee  will  require  of  you,  undoubtedly  ?     A.  I  wish 
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tfie  Ooinmittee  would  allow  me  to  give  them  privately  and  not 
appear  publicly. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  Chairman  to  say.  A.  It  puts  me  in  a 
\6Tj  awkward  position. 

The  Chaibman — That  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  cross- 
examination. 

Mr.  SnitMAS — I  will  waive  that  now ;  I  don't  want  to  in- 
volve this  man  in  anj  embarrassment ;  I  will  waive  it  for  this 
moment;  the  gentleman  will  be  here  again  if  required  to ;  I 
will  waive  it  for  this  moment,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass 
JVlr.  Pierce. 

Q.  Now,  3'ou  speak  of  a  cotton  monopoly  and  its  connection 
with  freight  transportation ;  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  a 
pool  was  formed  which,  embraced,  first,  some  southwestern  rail- 
roads— railroads  running  from  tliesoutliwestto  New  York  City, 
or  in  this  dii  ection  ;  second,  some  cotton  buyers  in  the  south, 
and  that  second  included  cotton  handlers  here,  who  were  to  be 
the  consignees  of  those  buyers  there,  who  were  to  receive  the 
cotton  wben  it  arrived?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  when  it  arrived. 

Q.  Those  were  two  parties,  the  railroad  and  the  buyers  and 
sellers ;  the  buyers  and  sellers  forming  but  one  party ;  and  the 
third  party  was  some  individual  who  fixed  freight  rates? 
A.  No,  you  don't  understand  me  exactly. 

Q.  1  hat  was  the  division  of  the  profits  between  them  ?  A. 
No;  the  cotton  buyers  of  the  southwest,  and  the  cotton  re- 
ceivers here,  formed  two  distinct  parties,  and  the  railroads,  or 
this  man  that  seemed  to  have  influence  with  them,  the  third 
party. 

Q.  Well,  the  difference  is  immaterial ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me, 
in  the  first  place,  who  the  parties  were,  these  southern  buyers 
of  cotton,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  ?  A.  I  never  heard  the 
names  mentioned. 

Q.  Who  are  the  sellers  or  manipulators  of  the  cotton  in  that 
New  York  market?  A.  I  have  heard  their  names,  but  I  have 
forgotten  ;  as  I  said,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  market,  or  the 
men  in  it ;  I  simply  had  to  do  with  the  freights. 

Q.  What  were  the  railroads  that  were  supposed  to  be 
parties  to  this  agreement  ?  A.  I  never  heard  them  designated 
further  than  the  southwestern  railroads  ;  that  is  the  way  it  was 
given  to  me. 

Q.  Who  was  this  individual  who  was  supposed  to  fix  the 
freight  rate  ?    A.  I  never  heard  his  name  even. 
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Average  Monthly  Price  100  Ibe. 
Wheat,  1878: 


Chicago. 


•January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

•July 

August 

■September 

■October ... 

November 

December 

Av'ge.  for  year  .  . 
Do.  first  6  mos.  '79 


1.731 

1.83 

1.611 

1.581 

1.66i 

1.45 

1.34  J 

1.36f 

1.371 


|1.61| 
1.53* 


New  York. 


*2.14i 

2.  OH 
2.05| 

2.  OH 

1.94 

1  73- 

l.Vlf 

1.85 

1.80| 

1.53| 

i.eif 

1.60f 


Liverpool. 


$1.84-if 
1.73  J 


12.58 
2.53 
2.44f 
2.47i 
2.38f 
2.23i 
2.10i 
2.20 
2.16 
2.02f 
1.97i 
1.93f 


$2.25* 
1.86 


Do,  do.  through  freight  on  do.  per  Schedule 
Chicago  to  Liverpool :  (Special  Kates  5c.  lie 
below  Schedule. 


Via 
New  York. 


Phiiad'hia.  I  Baltimore,  i     Boston. 


68i  els. 

59i 

45| 

49* 

48 

48 

44i 

51 

53 

57 
49* 


52j^  cts. 


46i 
46f 
42* 
41f 
39f 
39* 
491 
56f 

48* 


63i  cts.         60|  cts. 
58i  :     564 


42J 

48| 

57* 

51 

44 

37 

48J 

50J 

52* 

47 


49.il(f  cts.       49f  cts. 
35  36 


63|  cts. 

58| 

46* 

46f 

42* 

4lf 

40 

38f 

51 

55f 

56| 

49J 


49^  cts. 


35 


All  Rail  Freights  Chicago  to  Liverpool: 
(Special  Rates  2^c.  5e.  below.) 


To 
New  York. 


40    cts. 

40 

35 

25 

22* 

20 

20 

27* 

30 

30 

31 

35 


29  |cts. 
20 


Phiiad'hia. 


Baltimore. 


38    cts. 

38 

33 

23 

20* 

18 

18 

25* 

28 

28 

59 

33 


27|  clp. 
18 


37    cts. 
37 
32 
22 
19* 
17 
17 
24* 
-27 
27 
28 
32 


261 


Boston. 


45    cts. 

45 

40 

30 

27* 

25 

25 

32* 

35 

35 

36 

40 


34|  cts. 
2.1 


All  Steam  do.  do.  to  Liverpool  from: 
(No  Special  I'vitr-  on  local.) 


New  York. 


32*  cts. 

31f 

24 

25f 

26f 

27* 

22^ 

25* 

23J 
25| 
20A 


25*  cts. 
19 


Phiiad'hia. 


35    cts. 

35 

31* 

281 

25 

24J 

26| 

26| 

26f 

25A 

28J 


Brdtimore.  i     Boston. 


261 


28J  cts. 
20 


37*  cts. 

361 

32* 

28iJ 

29 

29f 

261 

25|- 

22f 

234 

28* 

25J 


2U 


29/y  cts. 

32* 

31J 

22* 

23 

22* 


? 


21 

18f 

18f 

24| 
21* 


24i  cts. 


All  Sale 

(N. 


New  York. 


30|  cts. 

28i    , 

27f 

30 

30 

3% 

29| 

30* 

29A 
28^ 

29A 
27U 


29J  cts. 
25 


Port  Charges  per  100  lbs.  Wheat  (as  per  N.  Y.  Commercial  Bulletin)  at 


New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore.                                                                                                Bos 

*7f  cts. 

6*  cts. 

■ 

8  cts.                                                                                                   of  c 

List  do.  New  York. 


Amount. 


Pilotage— in,  :^67  60;  out,  J;77  90 $145 


Tonnage  (per  annum) 

Towage — in  and  out — (average) 

Wharfage — ten  days  at  $7 

Harbor  fees 

Health  Officer 

H'lspital  fees  (estimated) .  .• 

Custom  House  fees 

EJiKcha'g  Ballast — 400  tons  at  30c.  p.  ton. . 
Ceiling — |c.  per  bushel — 44,800  bushels. . 

Elevator — $7  per  1,000  bushels 

Bags  for  1-3  of  cargo  at  5c.  for  3  bush 

Stowing  of  same  at  $6  per  1,000  bush 

Oommis'n — 5  per  cent,  on  $8,736  freight,. 


Total. 


240 

70 

70 

12 

6 

5 

7 

T20 

336 

313 

248 

90 

436 


Do.  do.  Philadelphia. 


Amount. 


$2,101   15 


Pilotage  in,  $62  40 ;    out,  $95  00 

Tonnage  (per  annum) 

Towage  in  and  out  (average) 

Wharfage  $3  50  per  day  for  ten  days. 

Port  Warden 

Quarantine .  .  .      .  . 

Custom  House  

Discharging  Ballast,  400  tons  at  25c.  . 

Ceiling  44,80'0  bushels  at  |c 

Stevedore — milk  grain . 

"         in  bags 

Hire  and  sewing  of  bags 

Commission 


Total . 


$157  40 

240  00 

105  00 

35  00 

10  00 

10  00 

7  00 

100  00 

392  00 

72  00 

82  88 

223  00 

436  80 


Do.  do.  Baltimore. 


Amount 


Do.  do.  Bosti 


$1,871  08 


Pilotage,  in  and  out  . . 
Tonnage  (per  annum). 
Quarantine 


Towage,   in    with   ballast  and    out  loaded   (aver- 
age)    


Wharfage,  $2  per  day  at  grain  elevator. 

Hospital  fees  (estimated) 

Custom  House  fees 

Discharging  ballast — 400  tons  at  25c . . . 
Criling,  l|c.  per  bush. — 44,800  bush. . . 

Elevator,  |c.  per  bushel 

Trimming,  $1  50  per  1,000 

Bags  for  1-3  cargo,  including  sewing 

Stowing  of  same,  !?5  per  1,000 , 

Commission 


Total . 


$150 

00 

240 

00 

8 

01 

156 

00 

20 

00 

5 

00 

7 

01) 

100 

00 

504 

00 

•  168 

00 

66 

00 

223 

00 

75 

00 

436 

80 

$2,158  80 


Pilotage— 14  ft.  in,  $48  30 ;  ou( 

Tonnage  (per  annum) 

Towage,  in  and  out  (average) . 

Wharfage,  10  days  at  $1  50  a 

Harbor  fees 

Health  Officer 

Hospital  fees  (estimated) 

Custom  Houje  fees 

Discharging  ballast,  400  tons  4i 

Ceiling,  Ic.  per  bushel 

Elevator  

1,000  bags  at  5}c.  each 

Stevedore   bill   on  44,800  bus 
bags 

Sewing  bags 

Inspector's  loading  certificate 
Com.,  5  per  cent,  at  6s.  freight 

Total.. 


*  Vessels  load  and  carry  5  per  cent,  larger  cargoes  from  New  York  than  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  because  of  fresh  water  harbors  there,  making  $350  on  a  cargo  excess  of  freight  mone 
in  favor  of  New  York. 


through  freiglit  on  do.  per  Schedule 
^o  to  Liverpool :  (Special  Kates  5c.  I^c. 
Seliedule. 


All  Kail  Freights  Chicago  to  Liverpool: 
(Sjiecial  Rates  'ijc.  5c.  below.) 


,     Phiiad'hia. 
irk. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

To 
New  York. 

Phiiad'hia. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

s,         63J  cts. 

tiO»  cts. 

63|  cts. 

40    cts. 

38    cts. 

37    cts. 

45    cts. 

m 

56| 

68i 

40 

38 

37 

45              1 

m 

42J 

464 

35 

33 

32 

40              i 

'     46f 

48| 

461 

25 

23 

22 

30 

1  m 

57i 

m 

m 

20i 

IH 

27i 

'     41f 

51 

41f 

20 

18 

17 

25 

i     39i 

44 

40 

20 

18 

17 

25 

39^ 

37 

38f 

27i 

•m 

24* 

32i 

49i 

48i 

51 

30 

28 

-27 

'     35 

56f 

SOJ 

55f 

30 

28 

27 

,      ■'' 

57^ 

52i 

56f 

31 

59 

28 

[     36 

48f 

4Y 

49i 

35 

33 

32 

i      AO 

cts. 

i9^\  cts. 

49f  cts. 

49^  cts. 

29  lets. 

271  c'^- 

26| 

34 1  cts. 

35 

36 

35 

20 

18 

17 

25 

All  Stfam  do.  do.  to  Liverpool  from  : 
(No  Special  Latr-  on  local.) 

All  Sal 

(^ 

e  do.  do.  Cork  for  orders  from : 
0  Special  Rates  on  local.) 

New  York. 

Phiiad'hia. 

Biiltimore. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Phiiad'hia. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

32^  cts. 

35 

cts. 

37i  cts. 

29yV  cts. 

30i  cts. 

30i  cts. 

31i 

30    cts. 

31| 

35 

36f 

32i 

28i 

27i 

26A 

28J 

24 

3H 

321 

31J 

27f 

28A 

271 

26f 

25| 

28J 

28H         1 

22i 

30 

27i 

30A 

27* 

26i 

25 

29 

23 

30 

29 

29iV 

28 

27i 

245 

29f 

22i 

30i 

29f 

30 

27A 

22| 

■  26| 

26| 

21 1 

29| 

29* 

30f 

2'7A 

25^ 

26| 

25J 

21| 

30i 

30 

32f 

27f          J 

ISt'j 

26f 

22f 

ISf 

29A 

28f 

26 

27il       . 

23J 

25A 

231 

18f 

28J 

27i 

27i 

27* 

25J 

28^ 

281 

24| 

29A 

28| 

28J 

27* 

203% 

26f 

25| 

21i 

27U 

m 

30i 

27* 

25f  cts. 

28J  cts. 

28|  cts. 

241  cts. 

29J  cts. 

'I8i  els. 

28i  cts. 

274  cts. 

19 

20 

21J 

1 

18 

25 

25i 

26i- 

22;J^ 

Port  Charges  per  100  lbs.  Wheat  (as  per  N.  Y.  Commercial  Bulletin)  at 


Philadelphia. 


6i  cts. 


Baltimore. 


Boston. 


8  cts. 


of  cents. 


Do.  do.  Philadelpliia. 


Amount. 


Pilotage  in,  $62  40;    (jut,  $95  00 ,     |157  40 


Tonnage  (per  annum) 

Towage  in  and  out  (average) 

Wharfage  *3  50  per  day  for  ten  dajs. 

Port  Warden 

Quarantine 

Custom  House   

Discharging  Ballast,  400  tons  at  25c.  . 

Ceiling  44,800  bushels  at  -J-c 

Stevedore — bulk  grain 

"  in  bags 

Hire  and  sewing  of  bags 

Commission 


Total , 


240 

00 

105 

00 

35 

00 

10 

00 

10 

OO 

7 

00 

100 

00 

392 

00 

72 

00 

82 

88 

223 

00 

436 

80 

$1,871  08 


Do.  do.  Baltimore. 


Amcunt 


Do.  do.  Boston. 


Pilotage,  in  and  out  .  . 
Tonnage  (per  annum) 
Quarantine 


Towage,    in    with   ballast  and    out  loaded   (aver- 
age')    


Wharfage,  $2  per  day  at  grain  elevator. 

Hospital  fees  (estimated) 

Custom  House  fees 

Discharging  ballast — 400  tons  at  25c . . . 
Criling,  IJc.  per  bush. — 44,800  bush. . . 

Elevator,  |c.  per  bushel 

Trimming,  $1   50  per  1,000 

Bags  for  1-3  cargo,  including  sewing. . . 

Stowing  of  same,  ^5  per  1,000 

Commission 


Total  . 


Amount. 


Pilotage— 14  ft.  in,  $48  30 ;  out,  19  ft.  $57 

Tonnage  (per  annum) 

jTowage,  in  and  out  (average) 

Wharfage,  10  days  at  $1   50  a  day . 

Harbor  fees 

Health  Officer 

Hospital  fees  (estimated) 

Custom  Hou;e  fees. 

Discharging  ballast,  400  tons  at  25c.  a  ton 

Ceiling,  Ic.  per  bushel "  " "  v 

Elevator 

1,000  bags  al  5Jc.  each 


Stevedore  bill   on  44,800  bush.,   iucliiding    1,000 
bags 


Sewing  bags  , 

Inspector's  loading  certificate 

Com.,  5  percent,  at  6s.  freight, on  $8,148. 

Total.. 


$105 

00 

240 

00 

95 

00 

15 

00 

None. 

8 

00 

None. 

8 

30 

100 

00 

448 

fiO 

None. 

67 

50 

62 

80 

15 

00 

15 

00 

407  40 

$1,577  Oil 

cargoes  from  New  York  than  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  because  of  fresh  water  harbors  there,  making  |350  on  a  cargo  excess  of  freight  money 
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Q.  Did'nt  you  hear  anything  to  give  you  an  idea  who  it 
could  be  ?  A.  It  was  somebody  who  seemed  to  have  power  to 
make  rates. 

Q.  Then  he  must  have  been  connected  with  some  railroad  ? 
A.  That  was  the  inference. 

Q.  What  railroad  was  it  ?  A.  That  I  never  could  learn  ;  I 
did  not  ask ;  it  was  not  a  thing  I  had  occasion  to  look  up 
then. 

Q.  Do  you  know  over  what  railroad  that  cotton  reached 
New  York  City  or  Jersey  City  ?     A.  No,  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Shipman — It  is  quite  clear,  in  view  of  the  state  of  this 
gentleman's  knowledge  on. this  subject,  that  unless  he  can  give 
some  information  and  fix  some  responsibility  somewhere  in  re- 
lation to  it,  this  matter  ought  all  to  be  stricken  out  of  the 
record. 

The  Witness — I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  I  had  this  from 
parties  in  the  trade. 

The  Chairman — The  testimony  is  wholly  hearsay  evidence, 
and  if  objected  to,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  excluded  in  the 
first  instance. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  this  man  who  made  the  freight 
rates  represented  the  railroad  ?  A.  He  had  no  official  posi- 
tion, but  he  made  the  rates,  and  they  were  honored  by  the 
railroad  company. 

Q.  Precisely,  but  before  making  this  division  the  cost  of 
transportation  was  taken  cu^,  was  it  not?  A.  In  a  case  where 
it  was  a  profit ;  and  where  there  was  a  loss,  there  was  a  rebate 
made  from  the  freight  bill  equal  to  that  loss  on  the  transac- 
tion. 

Q.  If  this  state  of  afi'airs  existed  we  would  like  to  know  it  ? 
A.  That  was  in  1877  and  1878. 
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Abraham  Wolff,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?     A.  Banker. 

Q.  What  firm  ?     A.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  occupation  of  banker  ? 
A.  About  ten  years. 

Q.  Tour  firm  voted  at  the  election  of  Erie  directors  in  the 
year  1877  a  large  number  of  shares ;  fifty  odd  thousand,  I  be- 
lieve; to  whom  did  you  give  your  proxies  for  those  vast 
number  of  shares  ?     A.  I  really  couldn't  tell  that  by  memory. 

Q.  Have  you  any  data  in  your  office  by  which  you  can  tell  ? 
A.  I  hardly  think  we  have ;  I  might  find  it  out,  however, 
through  letters. 

Q.  Was  your  firm  at  that  time  an  owner  of  any  such  number 
of  shares  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  vote  so  large  a  number  of  shares, 
if  you  did  not  own  them  ?    A.  We  didn't  vote  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  how  did  you  come  to  give  your  proxies  for  shares 
that  you  did  not  own  ?  A.  I  presume  they  stood  in  our  name 
on  the  record,  on  the  books; 

Q.  Is  that,  or  is  it  not  one  of  the  prevailing  methods  in  Wall 
street  by  which  large  numbers  of  proxies  are  voted  that  merely 
stand  in  bankers'  names,  and  in  which  shares  the  banker  him- 
self has  no  direct  interest?  A.  That  is  so,  sir;  stock  can 
stand  in  our  name,  and  we  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
stock. 

Q.  And  it  is  part  of  the  morality  of  Wall  street?  A.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Tou  consider  yourself  authorized  to  vote  upon  that  stock  ? 
A.  We  do. 

Q.  Tou  do  exercise  that  privilege  ?  A.  Whenever  we  are 
requested  to  do  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  you  are  requested  to  do  so  you  exercise  the 
privilege  of  voting  on  the  stock  standing  in  your  name  ?  A. 
Or  if  we  find  it  to  our  interest. 

Q.  Tours  is  one  of  the  largest  banking  firms  in  this  country, 
isn't  it  ?    A.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  business. 

Q.  And  you  have  vast  numbers  of  shares  pass  through  your 
hands  in  all  the  railway  enterprises  of  this  country,  haven't 
you  ?    A.  We  have  in  a  measure. 
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Q.  And  these  pass  through  your  hands,  do  they  not,  by 
orders  coming  to  you  from  Europe ;  they  are  transferred  to 
your  name,  and  they  are  shipped  to  Europe  ?  A.  Sometimes 
it  is  one  way  and  sometime  the  other  way ;  they  are  going  and 
coming. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  this  Committee  how  such  large  num- 
bers of  shares  come  to  stand  in  your  name  from  time  to  time, 
as,  for  instance,  at  the  election  of  1877,  fifty  odd  thousand 
shares  in  the  Erie  Eailway  ?  A.  As  a  rule,  when  we  buy  Eries 
in  London,  and  they  came  over  this  way,  we  get  them  trans- 
ferred into  our  names,  so  that  we  are  sure  we  have  good  stock 
— good  delivery ;  English  shares  on  English  names  are  not  a 
delivery  in  New  York. 

Q.  Then  when  you  buy  shares  in  London  to  deliver  here 
you  buy  on  orders  of  other  people  ?     A.  We  do. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  ?     A.  As  a  rule. 

Q.  Therefore  these  shares  that  you  transfer  to  your  own 
name  are  not  your  own  shares,  but  the  shares  of  your  cus- 
tomers ?     A.  Sometimes  they  are  and  sometimes  they  are  not. 

Q.  What  proportion  are  not  ?  A.  It  is  hard  to  say  ;  we  buy 
in  London,  and  sell  here  very  often  without  any  orders  at  all. 

Q.  Because  there  is  a  difference  in  the  price?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  do  that  precisely  as  you  would  buy  wheat  or  cotton, 
or  any  other  commodity  ?     A.  We  do. 

Q.  You  buy  in  London,  and  sell  here  on  the  same  day  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  the  same  hour. 

Q.  And  make  the  difference  in  the  rate,  if  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  price  between  London  and  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  is  sometimes  a  loss  ;  there  is  not  always  a 
make. 

Q.  But  the  regular  business  is  where  you  see  your  profit  in 
the  immediate  transaction  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  wllen  these  come  here  ;  they  have  already  been  sold  ; 
how  do  they  come  to  stand  in  your  name?  A.  The  identical 
shares  have  not  been  sold ;  there  have  been  so  many  shares 
sold,  but  not  the  identical  shares  ;  we  borrow  the  stock  here  to 
deliver  when  we  sell ;  when  the  shares  bought  at  London  come 
here,  they  get  transferred  into  our  name,  and  then  we  return 
the  stock  that  we  had  borrowed. 

Q.  Then,  that  stock  may  not  be  retransferred  for  years  ?  A. 
It  may  stand  for  years  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
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Q.  And  then,  at  the  time  when  the  election  comes  round,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  shares,  in  consequence  of  your  nu- 
merous transactions,  stand  in  your  name  ?     A.  They  do. 

Q.  It  is  generally  largely  in  excess  of  your  actual  holding, 
isn't  it  ?     A.  Usually  it  is. 

Q.  From  whom  does  the  request  for  proxies  generally  pro- 
ceed ?  A.  From  various  parties  ;  sometimes  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  them  at  all ;  there  is  no  request  at  all  for  the  proxies 
very  frequently  ;  we  don't  care. 

Q.  In  this  particular  instance,  from  whom  did  the  request 
come  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  tell 
now. 

Q.  For  this  vote  on  56,000  shares  ?     A.  I  coulda't  tell. 

Q.  Is  it  frequently  the  case  that  a  remuneration  is  paid  for 
proxies  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  frequently  takes  place ;  I  don't 
ask  as  to  the  habit  of  your  own  house,  but  from  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  course  of  business  as  a  banker,  don't  you  know 
that  proxies  command  a  price?     A.  It  is  very  seldom  they  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  an  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  where  pioxies  commanded  a  price  of 
from  one  to  two  dollars  a  share  on  the  market  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Some  ten  years  ago  ?     A.  It  was  before  my  time. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  frequently  happen  that  proxies  are  paid  for  ? 
A.  I  presume  it  does,  but  not  in  my  experience. 

Q.  When  you  said,  when  you  could  find  your  interest  there- 
in, did  you  mean  when  you  could  sell  your  proxies  ?  A  Tes, 
sir;  excuse  me  ;  or  if  we  are  stockholders  ourselves,  and  think 
by  getting  a  good  administration,  our  stock  might  be  so  much 
more  enhanced. 

Q.  Then  you  would  vote  not  only  upon  the  stock  that  you 
own,  but  upon  all  that  stock  that  stands  in  your  name,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  you  in  that  laudable  endeavor?   .  A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  would  not  consider  it  against  the  morality  of  the 
street  or  of  your  own  business,  or  against  its  custom  to  sell  if 
some  one  should  offer  you  a  price  for  your  proxies — to  sell 
your  proxies  ?  A.  I  couldn't  say,  because  we  have  never  been 
offered  a  bonus,  or  a  bonification  for  a  proxy,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  The  Erie  stockholding  interest  is  largely  abroad,  isn't  it? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  That  condition  of  affairs  prevails  to  a  larger  extent  as  to 


the  Erie  than  it  does  as  to  any  other  stock,  doesn't  it  ?     A. 
It  does. 

Q.  These  shares  stands  in  the  names  of  people  who  do  not 
own  .them  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  particularly  in  that  stock  ;  particu- 
larly in  Erie,  because  it  is  dealt  in  mostly  between  here  and 
London  ;more  than  any  other  stock. 

Q.  When  you  buy  largely  on  European  orders,  then  you 
have  the  stock  that  you  purchase  transferred  to  your  name 
.too,  don't  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  that  for  safety  ?     A.  For  safety. 

Q.  And  this  stock  that  you  have  thus  transferred  to  your 
name  belongs  really  to  your  customer  abroad?  A.  It  does, 
sir,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  It  may  be  purchased  by  your  own  house  abroad;  but  in 
the  event  of  your  purchasing  on  orders  from  abroad,  you  would 
have  all  the  stock,  for  prudential  reasons,  Iransferred  to  your 
own  name'     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long,  think  you,  would  it  take  before  all  that  stock 
was  again  retransferred  to  the  various  consignees  of  stock,  or 
persons  to  whom  the  stock  was  to  go  ?  A.  That  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  answered. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  experience  that  a  large  proportion  of  that 
stock  remains  for  years  in  your  name,  which  is  thus  shipped 
abroad  ?     A.  Some  of  it  may  remain  for  years  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Will  not  half  of  it  remain,  for  instance,  for  a  year  at 
least — over  one  electioa?  A.  I  could  not  say  half  or  any 
amount. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  the  proportion  ?  A.  I  could  not  give 
the  proportion  ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  who  is  the  owner. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  voted  on  over  50,000  shares,  or  your  firm  did,  in 
1877, 1  understand  Mr.  Sterne  ;  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  record,  though  I  believe  I  was  an  inspector  of 
the  election ;  what  proportion  of  that  stock  was  owned  by 
your  firm  absolutely  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  now,  but  I  presume 
not  any. 

Q.  Was  it  purchased  in  London  on  account  of  your  custom- 
ers and  sent  here  to  you?  A.  I  couldn't  say  that;  it  might 
be  either  way. 

Q.  How  came  that  stock  to  stand  in  your  name  ?    A.  I  have 
explained  that, 
13 
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Q.  You  explained  tlie  general  course  of  your  business ;  I 
am  now  asking  abou^.  this  particular  stock  ;  that  was  50,000 
shares  ;  how  came  that  amount  of  stock  then  to  stand  in  your 
name  ;  was  it  the  result  of  purchases  made  abroad  for  delivery 
here  ?     A.  Either  purchase  or  sales. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  It  may"have  been  the  result  of  purchases  made  here  for 
delivery  abroad  ?     A.  That  is  it. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Where  you  make  purchases  they  are  transferred  into 
your  name  ;  you  hold  them  until  they  are  paid  for,  don't  you? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  have  an  interest  in  them  to  the  extent  that 
you  have  purchased,  until  you  are  reimbursed?  A.  We  have 
no  interest  in  them  except  thatwe  ship  them  abroad;  we  have 
no  interest  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  them  only  on  being  furnished  with  funds  at 
the  time  ?     A.  We  can  only  get  stock  by  paying  for  it. 

Q.  That  is  very  true  ;  now,  when  you  buy  stock  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  your  house  upon  the  order  of  some  persons  who  want 
to  become  the  owners,  do  you  pay  for  it  yourself  and  hold  the 
stock  until  you  are  reimbursed  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  pay  for  it, 
and  get  the  check  back. 

Q.  So  you  have  an  interest  in  the  stock  to  the  extent  of  the 
purchase  money  you  have  paid  for  it,  haven't  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  but  generally  only  for  one  hour. 

Q.  This  stock,  upon  which  you  voted  in  1877,  you  say  you 
had,  you  think,  no  interest  in  that  at  all?  A.I  don't  think  we 
had  any  interest  in  it  then. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  purchasers  of  that  stock 
were  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  A  very  large  number  of  people,  weren't  they?  A.  It  was 
sold  through  our  brokers  at  London  ;  who  they  sold  to  we 
cannot  tell. 

Q.  That  was  stock  that  you  had  purchased  in  the  market 
here  for  account  of  London,  or  stock  that  you  had  purchased 
in  London  for  account  of  the  market  here  ?  A.  It  might  be 
either  ;  I  couldn't  tell ;  that  is  impossible  to  say. 

Q.  You  gave  one  answer,  I  think,  that  may  not  express  ex- 
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actly  yoiir  idea  ;  you  have  never  sold  any  of  your  proxies  ?     .A 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  applied  to  to  purchase  your  prox- 
ies, if  I  understand  you  ?     A.  Not  in  ray  experience. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  voted  your  proxies,  in  accordance  with 
any  one's  wish,  for  a  consideration  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  not  to  my 
knowledge  ;  as  I  say,  not  in  my  experience. 

Laao  L.  Hewett,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mk.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     A.  I  live  in  Brooklyn. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Brooklyn  ?     A.  Since  1863. 
Q.  Did  you  transact  business  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?     A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time  ?  A.  From  1863  to  about 
1870  or  1871. 

Q.  In  what  business  were  you  engaged  ?  A.  I  was  operating 
in  petroleum  oil  as  a  commission  merchant,  and  as  a  manufac- 
turer to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  What  was  your  firm  ?  A.  Hewett  and  Schofield,  and 
Hewett,  Schofield  &  Co. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  this  Committee  what  the 
extent  of  your  business  was,  and  your  profit  ?  A.  It  varied 
from  the  start,  during  those  years;  I  handled  about  300,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  year ;  I  would  say  that  during  a  majority,  or 
during  three-fourths  of  the  time,  I  handled  to  the  extent  of 
300,000  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 

^.  What  was  the'extent  of  your  profits  on  your  transactions? 
A.  They  varied. 

Q.  From  what  to  what  ?  A.  It  was  a  satisfactory  business  ; 
I  should  think,  as  I  would  remember  it  now,  during  three- 
fourths  of  that  time  the  net  gains  would  be  from  $30,000  to 
$45,000  a  year ;  I  mean  of  the  firm ;  when  I  say  me,  I  mean 
my  firm. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  engaged  in  your  business — how 
many  partners  ?  A.  There  was  myself,  Mr.  Schofield  and 
John  Alexander,  three  of  us ;  the  two  named  were  resident  in 
Cleveland  ;  I  did  all  the  business  here. 
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Q.  You  did  the  business  in  New  York  ?  A.  I  did  the  busi- 
ness inl  New  York ;  Schofield  and  Alexander  did  the  business 
in  Cleveland. 

Q.  You  had  oil  works  at  Cleveland,  had  you — an  oil  refinery? 
A.  The  firm  slightly  changed  ;  all  three  parties  were  interested 
in  a  refinery  at  Cleveland. 

Q.  When  did  the  prosperity  of  your  business  cease  ?  A. 
About  the  time  of  the  first  rumor  of  the  raihoads  agreeing 
with  the  South  Improvement  Company  to  pool  all  of  the  oil 
that  was  carried  to  the  seaboard,  and  charge  a  high  price,  and 
even  up. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

What  year  was  that  ?  A.  I  would  not  say  whether  it  was 
1866  or  lb67 ;  it  must  have  been  about  that  time,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  trade  other 
than  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  transportation  that  caused 
that  trade  to  decline  then  ?  A.  Not  so  far  as  my  firm  was 
concerned  or  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Q.  How  many  other  people  were  there  in  your  business 
whose  trade  then  was  paralyzed?  A.  That  is  a  question  I 
would  not  like  to  answer ;  how  many. 

Q.  Was  your  condition  similar  to  that  of  other  people  in 
that  respect?  A.  Yes,  sir  I  perhaps  might  qualify  it ;  in  the 
furtherance  of  carrying  out  this  monopoly,  many  "parties  who 
had  refining  property  sold  it  and  became  partners  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  I  know  they  did ;  I  know  they  were  kind  of  absorbed 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  interests. 

Q.  What  became  of  your  refinery  ?  A.  The  firm  sold  it 
out. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  first  discovered  that  you  could  not 
bring  oil  to  market  and  sell  it  at  a  profit,  paying  the  transpor- 
tation rates  ?     A.  Do  you  mean  at  what  date  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  fix  the  date  any  nearer 
than  to  say  it  was  withm  a  few  months — I  would  not  name  the 
number  of  months — from  the  time  that  it  was  well  understood 
in  the  trade  that  the  South  Improvement  Company  had  ab- 
sorbed the  railroad  interest ;  that  the  South  Improvement 
Company  had  grappled  the  entire  transportation  of  oil  from 
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th'fe  west  to  tile  seaboard  ;  when  that  began  to  be  believed,  say 
within  that  year,  we  were  all  kind  of  paralyzed — perfectly  par- 
alyzed ;  we  could  not  operate. 

Q.  Did  you  make  efforts  to  get  your  oil  to  market  during 
that  ye.ir  ?  A.  We  wero-handling  oil  all  the  while  ;  we  were 
transporting  oil  aU  the  while  ;  the  trouble  was  that  there  was 
a  drawback  or  an  inside  rate. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  To  somebody  else '?  A.  That  the  South  Improvement 
Company  or  some  one  representing  them  had  a  drawback  of  a 
dollar,  sometimes  seventy  cents,  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  and  we  were  working  against  that^difference. 

By  Mr.iSxEENE : 

Q.  Was  that  a^ difference  which  destroyed  your  business? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  destroy  the  business  of  every  other  person  who 
was  situated  in  your  position  ?  A.  It  did  except  they  were 
absorbed  into  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ;  when  I  say  this,  I 
do  not  say  it  of  my  personal  knowledge,  but  I  say  it  from  that 
kind  of  business  intelligence  which  a  man  has. 

The  Chairman — Give  us  simply  your  personal  knowledge  of 
matters. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  in  the  course  of  trade  the  effect  of  this 
South  Improvement  Company  arrangement  with  the  railway 
upon  that  trade  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  its  effects  ?  A.  It  was  to  reduce  the  re- 
ceivers and  the  handlers  and  sellers  of  oil  here  to  a  very 
few  persons. 

Q.  What  was  the  capacity  of  your  works  ?  A.  The  refining 
capacity  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  About  150  barrels  a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  by  car  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  shipped  by 
car  load. 

Q.  Now  state  to  this  Committee,  as  succinctly  as  you  can 
and  in  your  own  way,  what  propositions  were  made  to  you  ■ 
about  selling  out  your  works,  how  you  were  compelled  to  sell 
out  your  works,  to  whom  you  sold  out  the  works,  and  what  be- 
came of  the  works  after  they  were  sold  ?  A.  I  prefer  that  you 
ask  me  distinct  questions  ;  just  make  your  questions  ;  I  do  not 
want  to  make  any  narrative  of  the  thing. 
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Q.  Had  you  any  interview  with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  Presi" 
dent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  relation  to  the  purchase 
of  your  works?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  You  mean  to  ask  what  date  that 
was? 

Q.  About  what  period ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  fix  the  exact 
day  ?  A.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  1869  or  1870 ;  I  am 
not  clear  which. 

Q.  What  passed  between  you  ?  A.  My  partners  advised  me 
that  the  effect  of  this  movement  had  been  to  destroy  the  com- 
mission business,  which  was  a  large  part  of  our  business 
and  it  affected  the  manufacturing  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
and  wanted  me  to  come  out  there,  and  the  result  of  my  going 
out  there  was  to  verify  the  fact  and  under  the  circumstances  to 
do  the  best  I  could  to  protect  my  interests. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  you  got  there — 
at  Cleveland  ?  A.  A  large  share  Qi  the  refining  interests  had 
been  compelled  to  sell  out  to  the  Rockefellers,  or  to  the  South 
Improvement  Company  it  was  called  then ;  Rockefeller  was 
acting  for  the  South  Improvement  Company  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  you  could  get  oil  to  market  ?  A.  I 
found  no  trouble  about  that ;  no  trouble  about  getting  oil  to 
market  all  the  while. 

Q.  But  at  rates  which  would  enable  you  to  compete  with 
others  ?  A.  At  rates  that  cost  us  largely  more  than  anybody 
else. 

Q.  Now  go  on  with  your  interview  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  ? 
A.  I  verified  the  fact,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  better 
get  out. 

Q.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  get  out ;  what  propositions 
were  made  to  you,  and  what  was  your  interview  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller  in  relation  to  it  ?  A.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  through 
Scofield  and  Alexander ;  they  visited  Mr.  Rockefeller ;  I  visited 
him  once,  and  the  result  was  that  he^was  the  only  party  that 
would  buy,  and  he  offered  me  fifty  cents  on  a  dollar,  on  the 
Construction  Account,  and  we  sold  out. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  rates  at  that  time  ;  the 
rates  he  had  for  transportation  or  his  connection  with  the 
South  Improvement  Company  ?     A.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Rockefeller  say  anything  about  his  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  oil  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  his  connection  with  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany? A.  No;  I  gathered  this  from  my  partners  and  from 
public  information  in  Cleveland ;  I  lived  in  Cleveland,  and 
knew  all  the  people  there. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Did  Eockefeller  tell  you  at  that  time  that  he  had 
facilities  that  you  never  dreamed  of  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was 
urging  me  then  to  take  some  stock,  to  take  the  balance  due  of 
stock  in  his  company;  he  told  me  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  my  family  for  all  time,  what  I  represented  there, 
and  asking  for  a  reason,  he  made  this  expression,  I  remember: 
"  I  have  ways  of  making  money  that  you  know  nothing  of." 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Which  Mr.  Eockefeller  was  that  ?     A.  John  Rockefeller. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

You  sold  out  for  fifty  cents  on  a  dollar  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  your  factory  ?  A.  It  went  into  the 
hands  of  Standard  Oil  Company ;  I  have  heard  that  they 
dismantled  it. 

Q.  Would  you  have  sold  out  but  for  this  arrangement  between 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany with  the  railways  ?  A.  I  would  not  have  sold  out  if  I 
could  have  got  a  fair  show  with  the  railways ;  my  business,  in- 
stead of  being  an  enterprise,  to  buy  and  sell,  became  degraded 
into  running  after  the  railways  and  getting  an  equal  chance  with 
others ;  that  was  the  business  of  the  oil  trade. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  effort  to  get  an  equal  chance  with 
them  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  went  to  Blanchard  and  I  went  to  Burdelh 
and  I  went  to  the  freight  agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  and 
I  went  to  William  H.  Vanderbilt. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  you  told  those  gentlemen  and  what 
they  said  to  you  .''  A.  I  would  not  undertake,  at  this  distance 
of  time  and  with  the  strength  of  memory  that  I  have  got,  to 
detail  any  conversation  that  I  had  with  them ;  I  will  say,  in 
answer  to  that,  that  I  got  no  satisfaction  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  Peter  H.  Watson  about  it  ? 
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A.  When  I  was  out  at  Cleveland  canvassing,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  shock  that  this  South  Improvement  Company 
made  to  the  oil,  I  went  to  a  good  many  of  my  fiiends  and  they 
told  me  that  Watson  was  to  be  President  of  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Of  the  South  Improvement  Company  ?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  Watson  who  subsequently  became 
President  of  the  Brie  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  stated  to  Mr.  Watson  ?  A.  Watson  was 
non-committal ;  I  got  no  satisfaction,  except  "  you  better  sell — 
you  better  get  clear  ;"  kind  of  i^ub  rosa  ;  "  better  sell  out — no 
help  for  it ;"  that  was  the  impression  that  was  made  upon  my 
mind. 

Q.  Did  he  allow  you  to  understand  that  they  had  you  fast, 
that  you  could  not  get  away  from  them  V  A.  I  acted  upon  the 
dvioe  that  I  got  there  from  a  thousand— well,  many  sourcesa 
of  information  that  I  got,  that  they  had  me  foul  a;nd  I  could 
not  help  myself. 

Q.  Now,  how  about  your  interview  with  Mr.  Rockefeller ; 
you  had  a  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  had 
you  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  that  acquaintance  been  ?  A.  It  ran  back 
to  1850  or  1851. 

Q.  He  advised  you  to  sell,  too,  did  he?  A.  I  had  very  little 
talk  with  Rockefeller ;  my  partners  were  there  representing 
me,  and  I  went  there  with  not  as  good  information  as  they 
had,  and  they  were  equally  interested  with  me,  and  they  to  a 
certain  extent  influenced  me  in  coming  to  my  conclusion  ;  they 
would  state  this  thing  and  that  and  the  other,  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  things  that  existed,  and  they  acted  upon  it  and  I 
acted  with  them. 

Q.  Where  had  the  South  Improvement  Company  at  that 
time  any  refinery  ?  A.  As  I  understood  it,  it  was  one  of  a  lot 
of  charters  that  Tom  Scott  had,  ad  libitum,  as  the  case  re- 
quired, and  he  got  this  up  and  it  was  to  represent  this  oil  busi- 
ness in  transit  between  the  place  of  production  and  the  sea- 
board ;  that  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Had  the  South  Improvement  Company  a  single  refinery 
at  that  time  in  existence  ?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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By  the  Ohmeman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know?  A.  I  would  have  known  it  if  they  had 
had  one,  but  I  did  not  know  of  any ;  that  is,  I  probably  would 
have  known  it ;  I  knew  all  about  the  oil  trade. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Had  they  a  single  oil  well  ?     A.  Not  that  I  e\-er  heard  of. 

Q.  Did  they  pay,  as  a  general  rule,  in  Standard  stock  ?  A. 
Did  they  what? 

Q.  How  did  the  South  Improvement  Companj^  people  come 
to  offer  you  Standard  oil  stock?  A.  If  I  rememlset  right, 
it  came  about  in  this  wise  :  The  statement  was  that  the  South 
Improvement  Company  had  made  this  move,  and  it  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  Rockefeller  buying  for  the  account  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  all  of  the  oil  interest  that  was  >repres6titfed 
in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  that  Worden — I  won't  be  positive 
with  regard  to  its  being  Worden,  but  a  Philadelphia  interest 
was  to  buy  the  balance  of  it  for  account  of  this  South  Im- 
provement Company,  and  they  would  take  the  title  in  their 
own  names  and  transfer  it  over ;  and  as  I  underwood  it,  they 
got  into  the  Legislature  or  got  into  trouble,  and  the  'Standard 
Oil  Company  became,  in  fact,  what  the  South  Inaprovemeat 
Company  was  to  have  been ;  that  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Q.  That  Standard  Oil  Company  was  what ;  was  there  such 
a  concern  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  that  time  ?  A.  Cer- 
tainly there  was ;  it  had  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  earlier 
discovery  and  working  and  manufacturing  of  oil. 

Q.  Was  the  Standard  Oil  Company  a  large  or  a  small  con- 
cern ?    A.  It  was  larger  than  ours. 

Q.  Was  it  much  larger  than  yours  ?  A.  Yes ;  as  I  would 
remember  it  now,  they  manufactured  more  than  as  much  again 
as  we  did  ;  I  cannot  fix  the  ratio,  but  at  that  time  they  were 
very  much  more  of  a  concern  than  ours  was. 

Q.  How  were  they  a  few  years  before  ?  A.  They  were  on  a 
level. 

Q.  On  a  level  with  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  last  year  that  you  remember  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  on  a  level  with  yoUr  own  refinery 
as  to  its  capacity  for  refining  ?  A.  A  very  few  jeats ;  it  be- 
came apparent  to  us  gradually,  that  this  clandestine  arrange- 
ment was  being  made  ;  it  crept  over  us ;  we  felt  it  in  our  'bUBi- 
14 
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ness  after  a  while,  that  there  was  some  untoward  influence, 
.  some  illegitimate  influence  operating,  and  gradually  they  be- 
came stronger  and  we  became  weaker  ;  I  would  not  mention 
any  time. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  a  time  when  the  Standard  Oil  people  and 
yourself  were  about  on  a  level  as  refiners,  as  to  production  ? 
A.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  positively  ;  I  would  say  about  1864 
or  1865— somewhere  along  there  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  handled 
as  many  barrels  of  oil,  and  swayed  as  much  influence  in  the 
oil  market  as  they  did. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  sold  out,  or  rather  wheji  you  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  out,  how  did  the  Standard  Oil  Works  com- 
pare, even  then,  with  other  oil  refineries  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  in  extent  and  magnitude  ?  A.  It  was  very,  very 
much  larger  ;  I  guess  it  was  the  largest. 

Q.  It  was  then  the  largest?  A.  Tes,  sir;  I  think  so;  the 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Q.  Were  you  among  the  last  to  sell  out  of  the  refineries  at 
Cleveland  ?  A-  perhaps  there  had  ten  or  fifteen  concerns  sold 
put  before  we  had  ;  we  were  among  the  last. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  in  the  trade  what  was  the  average  rate 
that  was  paid  for  refineries  ?     A.  That  was  about  the  figure. 

Q.  Fifty  cents  on  a  dollar  ?     A.   Fifty  cents  on  a  dollar. 

Q.  On  the  construction  account  ?  A.  There  was  no  compe- 
tition. 

Q.  It  was  that  or  nothing,  was  it  not  ?     A.  That  or  nothing. 

Q.  Judge  Shipmau  asks  me  to  ask  you,  during  what  years 
was  that  that  the  fifty  cents  on  a  dollar  was  paid  ?  A.  As  I 
said  before,  it  was  either  in  1869  or  187  J ;  I  cannot  be  positive 
with  regard  to  dates  at  this  distance  of  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  with  you  that  you  were  not 
again  to  go  into  the  refining  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  the  interview  you  had  with  Mr.  Blanchard 
.  about  this  refinery,  and  about  your  selling  out  ?  A.  I  remem- 
ber having  interviews  with  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Mr.  Burdell. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  Mr.  Blanchard  ?     A.  I  think  it  was  Ben. 

Q.  Benjamin  Blanchard  ?  A.  Benjamin  Blanchard;  he  was 
the  man  there ;  Burdell  was  a  kind  of  a  show,  as  we  lookpd 
at  it, 
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Q.  That  was  when  Mr.  Eoberf  Burdell  was  Presidem  of  the  ' 
Erie  road,  was  it  ?     A.  Tes,  sir,  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  Mr. 
Burdell,  but  when  there  was  business  to  be  done,  Mr.  Blan- 
chard  was  the  man. 

Q.  I  say,  that  was  when  Mr.  Burdell  was  President  of  the 
Erie  road  ?     A.  TeS;  sir,  and  Eldridge  followed  right  along. 

By  Mr.  StebNe  : 

Q.  Did  you  ask  his  advice  about  selling  out  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  him  ?  A.  We 
were  doing  business  with  him  all  the  while — doing  business 
with  the  concern,  receiving  oil. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  aright  you  had  interviews  with  these 
railroad  people  before  you  sold  out,  to  see  if  you  could  get 
equal  rates  with  the  Standard  people  ;  had  you  any  such  in- 
terview ?  A.  I  had  interviews  with  them  all  the.  time,  trying 
to  have  them  put  us  on  a  level  and  do  the  fair  thing  by  us. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  go  ?  A.  I  remember  now  one  inter- 
view that  I  had  with  Butter  after  he  left  the  Erie  Railroad, 
and  went  up  in  Vanderbilt's  employ ;  he  always  professed  that 
he  had  kind  of  a  warm  side  for  me,  and  says  he  :  "  the  truth 
about  it  is,  Mr.  Hewett,  I  am  too  good  a  friend  of  yours  to  ad- 
vise you  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  this  oil  trade  ;"  says 
I,  "  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  you  won't  carry  for  me  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  you  will  carry  for  anybody  else?"  said  he,  "  I 
am  but  human  ;  we  are  but  human ; "  that  is  the  expression 
that  he  made ;  I  recollect  in  a  general  way  an  interview  that 
amounted  to  that. 

Q.  Substantially,  he  advised  you  to  sell  out  ?  A.  "  No,  sir, 
he  did  not  advise  me,"  said  he,  "  I  am  too  good  a  friend  of 
yours  to  advise  you  to  have  anything  further  to  do  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  oil  trade." 

Q.  What  other  railway  officials  had  you  any  interview  with  ? 
You  say  William  H.  Yanderbilt.  A.  I  never  got  any  satisfac- 
tion out  of  Vanderbilt. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  when  you  told  him  your  grievance  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  what  he  said ;  I  do  not  remember  any 
expression  ;  he  was  always  very  guarded  in  whatever  he  said ; 
I  do  not  remember  any  expression  that  he  made ;  I  got  no  sat- 
isfaction. 

Q.  What  was  the  impression  that  he  left  on  your  mind  after 
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yon  IjiAcl  yortr  iatetview  with  hina  ?  A.  That  it  was  a  fixed 
thi^,  anid,  Ijhat  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  my  imipression  was 
thj^t  hje  w#s  th/9  third  interegj;  iiB  the  Standard  Oil  Compg,uy, 
and  I  was  given  that  impression  at  Clevelandi,  and  his  acts 
confirmed  it;  tbiat  ig. to  Sflfy,  the  interest  he  took  in  this  thing 
confirmed  i^  in  wy  mird ;.  I  do  not  knpw  it. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  him  that  you  could  not  get  your  oil  to 
market  at  the  same  rates  that  other  people  could  ?  A.  I  pre- 
sume I  did  a  dozen  times  ;  I  do  not  renjepjiber ;  it  was  as  cur- 
rent a  thing  as  could  be  that  we  were  gobbkd  up  and  there 
was  no  help  foiK  us,,  and  that  the  oil  trade  was  in  that  shape 
that  there  was  no  sort  of  help. 

Q.  It  destroyed  your  business  in  New  York,,  did  it  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  oil  trade  since- 

Q.  Did  it  destroy  the  commission  oil  business  generally  in 
New  York  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  people,  think  you,  were  engaged,  io  this  busi- 
ness in  the  City  of  New  York  who  were  thus  driven^  out?  A. 
Do  you  mean  receivers  of  oil  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Eeceivers  and  dealers  in  oil,  I  should  think 
there  were  twenty-five  or  thirty ;  and  in  the  operations,  the 
smartest  and  most  unscrupulous  ones  have  kind  of  continued 
aloijg  in  some  shape  or  another,  some  by  hiring  them — that 
is,  I  have  been  told  hiring  them— hiring  some  works  and  let- 
ting them  lie  still ;  difi"erent  ways  of  accomplishing  the  object ; 
the  object  was  secured  in  that  way  ;  when  you  ask  me  this  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  all  I  can  say,  is,  that  they  were 
there  and  are  not  there ;  that  is  all ;  that  they  were  receiving 
oil,  and  dealing  in  oil  and  went  on  change  ;  and  they  have 
ceased  to  exist,  gone  out  of  the  business,  done  ^  good  deal  as 
I  have. 

Q.  In  whose  hands  is  the  oil  business  in  New  York  City 
now  confined?  A  It  is  all  subject  to  the  control  of  John 
Eoqkefeller  ;  the  entire  oil  trade  is  m  the  control  of  John 
Rockefeller,  as  I  understand  it ;  every  barrel,  every  particle 
of  oil  that  comes  into  this  burgh,  and  Philadelphia,  too  is 
under  the  control  of  John  Suckefeller ;  that  is  the  way  I 
understand  it 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 
Q.  The  pel  son  you  say  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Blanchard  that 
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you  applied  to  at  tke  Brie ;  now,  I  want  to  fix  a  few  dates  as 
near  as  I  can ;  when  did  you  go  out  of  tke  business  ?  A.  I 
went  out  of  business  almost  immediately  upon  making  sale  of 
tke  factory. 

Q.  Wken  did  you  sell  tke  factory  ?  A.  I  said  to  you  as 
near  as  I  can  fix  it,  it  was  in  1869  or  1870 ;  I  am  not  positive 
about  the  date. 

Q.  After  you  sold  your  factory  and  went  out  of  business 
you  did  not  apply  to  any  railroad  men  tken  ?  A.  Tes,  sir  ;  I 
did ;  I  kad  tkis  conversation  with  Eutter  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  wken  tke  conversation  was  witk  But- 
ter ?  A.  I  would  think  it  was  witkin  a  year  following  tke 
time  I  sold  out. 

Q.  The  conversation  you  kad  witk  Mr.  Watson  was  before 
Mr.  Watson  became  President  of  tke  Soutk  Improvement 
Company,  was  it  not  ?    A.  Wken  ke  was  President. 

Q.  It  was  before  tke  year  1870  ?  A.  It  was  prior  to  tkat 
date. 

Q.  Tou  made  no  application  to  anybody  connected  witk  tke 
Erie  road  after  tke  commencement  of  1872,  did  you?  A. 
Ok,  no. 

Adjourned  to  Monday,  October  13tk,  1879,  at  10  A.  M. 


New  Toek,  October  13,  1879. 

Tke  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present — All  tke  members,  except  Messrs.  Hasted,  Low, 
and  Geady. 

James  H.  Butter,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  tke  American  Transfer  Company  ?  A.  I 
know  tkere  is  suck  a  company. 

Q.  Wko  are  its  officers?  A.  I  know  no  one,  except  J.  A. 
Bostwick  and  Daniel  O'Day. 

Q.  Daniel  O'Day  and  J.  A.  Bostwick  are  also  officers  or 
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large  proprietors  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  are  they  not? 
A.  I  don't  know  that  they  are;  I  presume  they  are  ;  I  don't 
know  that  O'Day  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company ;  I  have  heard  that  Bostwick  had  ;  he  never  told  me 
BOj  nor  did  any  one  else  tell  me  that  he  was. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany ?     A.  About,  I  should  think,  1873 — sometime  in  1873. 

Q.'  They  had  a  pipe  line  running  to  Pittsburgh,  hadn't  they? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  had  a  pipe  line  on  the  Western  slope  of  the  Alleg- 
hany mountains?  A.  Mr.  Bostwick  came  to  me,  and  told  me 
that  he  had  built  a  pipe  line  from  what  I  call  the  Butler  dis- 
trict to  Oil  City,  and  subsequent  to  that  I  heard  that  pipe  line 
named  as  the  American  Transfer  Company. 

Q.  Did  that  pipe  line  deliver  any  oil  to  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Kailroad  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad, 
you  will  understand,  does  not  reach  the  oil  regions. 

Q.  I  understand  ;  when  did  you  first  hear  of  the  American 
Transfer  Company  in  relation  to  moneys  paid  by  the  New 
York  Central  Eailroad  to  it  ?  A.  I  never  heard  of  them  at  all 
in  that  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Cassatt  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  He  is  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eoad,  isn't 
he?     A.  Vice-President. 

Q.  But  he  is  the  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  traffic  man- 
agement of  the  Pennsylvania  Eoad  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  has. 

Q.  He  testifies  in  answer  to  a  question  :  "  You  .have  stated^ 
"  Mr.  Cassatt,  that  you  deemed  it  politic  or  prudent  to  make 
"  this  arrangement,  the  other  railroads  having  made  similar 
"  arrangements  ;  how  did  you  become  informed  of  that  fact  that 
"  the  other  railroads  had  made  such  arrangements ;  the  arrange- 
"  ment  referred  to  being  a  payment  of  20  cents  a  barrel  to  Mr. 
"  O'Day  and  the  American  Transfer  Company  on  all  oils  ship- 
"  ped  over  the  Pennsylvania  road  ?  A.  I  was  shown,  in  Feb- 
"  ruary,  1878,  I  think,  a  statement  of  a  monthly  settlement 
"  made  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie  roads,  in  which  it 
"  appeared  that  they  paid  an  allowance  or  commission  larger 
"  than  the  pne  that  we  paid  to  the  American  Transfer  Company. 
"Q.  Who  exhibited  to  you  that  statement,  do  you  remember? 
"  A.  Mr.  O'Day.  Q.  You  say  he  showed  you  such  statement,  if 
"  I  understand  yoii  ?    A.  He  showed  me  the  monthly  state- 
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"  ments  made."  Now,  what  do  you  know  ■  of  those  state- 
ments ?  A.  He  could  not  have  sworn  that  he  had  seen  any 
statement  of  moneys  paid  by  the  New  York  Central  Company, 
because  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  never  paid 
the  American  Transfer  Company  a  cent ;  never  had  any  state- 
ment with  them,  and  never  made  any  payment  to  them. 
Q.  Did  they  pay  any  money  to  Mr.  O'Day  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  a  payment  equivalent  to  what  was  paid  by  the 
Pennsylvania  road — Mr.  Cassatt  swearing  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia road  gave  this  20  cents  allowance  to  the  American  Trans- 
fers Company — paid  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  No  ; 
not  to  my  recollection,  and  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  fight  that  drove  the  Empire 
Transportation  Company's  oil  works  out  of  existence  ?  A.  I 
remember  a  fight  that  occurred  between  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  the  other  New  York  roads  on  the  oil  question. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  as  a  consequence  .of  that  fight 
the  Empire  Transportation  Company  was  driven  out  of  oil 
refining  ?     A.  You  ask  me  now  of  my  own  knowledge  ? 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  you  know,  as  traffic  manager  of  your 
road?     A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q,  Don't  you  know  that  the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany had  before  that  time  had  refineries  in  Philadelphia  and 
Jersey  City  ?     A.  I  heard  they  had  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  ceased  to  have  those  refineries 
after  the  fight  was  over  ?     A.  I  heard  they  had  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  one  was  the  consequence  of  the 
other  ?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  Empire  Com- 
pany's business  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  bought 
up  the  Empire  Company's  business  ?  A.  I  heard  they  did ;  I 
don't  know  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  fight  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  purchase  by  the  Standard  of  the  Empire  Company's  busi- 
ness ?     A.  That  was  not  the  cause  of  the  fight. 

Q.  Mr.  Cassatt  swears  that  it  was ;  is  he  wrong  in  that  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Cassatt  has  sworn  to  ;  I  have  not 
read  it. 

Q.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Cassatt  swore  that  the  cause  of  the 
fight  was  because  of  the  Empire  Transportation  Company 
being  in  the  business,  and  that  the  New  York  roads  combined 
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with  the  Standard  to  drive  out  the  Empire  Transportation 
Company,  and  that  the  result  was  the  driving  out  of  the 
Empire  Transportation  Company,  is  he  wrong  in  that — does 
he  swear  falsely  ?     A.  I  don't  say  that  he  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  A.  I  know  something 
about  it ;  yes. 

Q.  Let  us  know  what  jou  know  about  it  ?  A.  It  had  been 
told  to  us,  and  we  had  believed  it,  as  we  believe  a  great  many  of 
those  reports,  that  the  Empire  Transportation  Company  were 
engaged  in  the  building  of  and  running  of  refineries  ;  that  they 
were  making  use  of  their  refineries  in  competition  with  the 
railroads,  and  that  the  result  of  it  would  be  the  absorption, 
gradually,  of  the  whole  business  by  themselves  as  a  transporter, 
and  we  did  not  believe  that  it  was  fair  to  us,  or  that  it  was  the 
business  of  transportation  companies  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facturing, and  the  result  of  it  was,  that  we  had  the  war,  as 
you  call  it. 

Q.  How  would  the  possession  by  the  Empire  Transporta- 
tion Company  absorb  the  business,  any  more  than  the  posses- 
sion by  the  Standard  Company  absorb  the  basiness  ?  A.  The 
Standard  Company  was  not  in  the  transportation  business  ;  if 
tbey  were,  it  would  be  the  same  result. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  objection  to  the  Standard  Company 
absorbing  the  business,  and  there  was  an  objection,  as  you  say, 
to  the  Empire  ?     A.  I  did  not  say  that 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  fight  with  the  Standard  people  imme- 
diately after  they  absorbed  the  business,  just  as  you  had  pre- 
viously done  with  the  Empire  Company  ?  A.  The  Standard 
Company  were  not  transporters  ;  it  is  not  our  custom  to  make 
war  upon  shippers. 

Q.  You  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  make  any  fight  on  the 
Standard  Company.     A.  In  1878  ? 

Q.  In  1878?    A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  these  various  conferences  of  which 
Mr.  Cassatt  speaks?  A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  was  pres- 
ent at  all  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  conferences-  he  speaks  of  many 
conferences  had  with  the  railroad  officials,  between  his  own 
company  and  officers  of  other  companies  in  connection  with 
the  Standard  Company — in  which  the  Standard  Company  was 
represented  by  its  own  officers  at  these  conferences?    A.  I 
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have  been  present  at  conferences  between  tlie  Standard  Cdmi- 
pnny  on  the  one  side,  and  the  railroad  companies  on  the 
other,  where  they  have  asked  us  for  a  reduction  of  rate,  and 
where  we  met  to  decide  whether  we  would  make  the  reduc- 
tion. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  conferences  which  resulted  in  the 
purchase  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  A.  No,  I  was  not, 
and  I  don't  believe  anybody  connected  with  our  company  was 
ever  at  any  such  conlerences. 

Q.  As  to  yourself,  you  say  that  you  were  not?  A.  I  never 
was  at  any  eonFerence  wliich  had  anytbinp;  to  do  with  the  pur- 
chase of  oil  refineries  or  anytbinp;  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  if  vouchers  purporting  to  show  a  payment  of 
twenty  cents  a  barrel,  or  any  snm  aiound  or  about  that — any 
sum  equivalent  to  that  or  near  it — were  exhibited  and  sliown  to 
Mr.  Cassatt  claiming,  or  on  their  face  appearing  to  show 
a  payment  of  sums  of  money  to  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany by  the  New  Yoik  Central  Eailroad  Company,  tiiose 
vouchers  or  those  papers  were  forgeries,  were  they?  A.  I 
don't  f-ay  that. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  you  paid  or  that  there  was  paid 
anytliiug  from  the  tr  'asury  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  without  your  knowledge  ?  A.  No  ;  unless  it  might 
have  been  while  I  was  absent ;  I  don't  think  there  was. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  ]>ayment  as  that  may  have 
been  made  direct  from  the  treasury  without  going  through 
your  otBue  ?     A.  No  ;  I  dou't  think  so  ;  it  is  not  the  rule. 

Q.  If  the  payment  was  made  without  any  relation  whatever 
to  any  sei  vice  rendered  by  tlie  American  Transfer  Company 
why  need  it  go  througli  your  office  as  traffic  manager 'f  A. 
Any  payment  that  is  made  liy  our  company  in  the  shape  of  a 
drawback,  or  rebate,  or  commission,  must  go  through  my  office 
and  have  my  approval,  if  I  am  there  to  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Vauderbilt  is  your  superior  officer;  could  not -Mr. 
Vanderbilt  order  a  payment  out  of  the  tre  isury  without  your 
knowledge  ?  A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  Mr.  Yauderbilt  can 
dj  anything  he  choses. 

Q,  Theietore  it  is  possible  that  these  p  lyments  might  have 
been  made  without  your  knowledge?     A.  I  won't  say  tiiat. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany as  a  transporter  of  oil  at  all,  do  you  ?  A.  I  didn't  say 
that. 

15 
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Q.  Do  you  know  it  as  a  transporter  of  oil?  A.  I  do  know 
there  is  such  a  company. 

Q.  What  pipe  line,  if  any,  have  they  ?  A.  The  American 
Transfer  Compi<,ny  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  only  knoW  of  two. 

Q.  What  are  they?  A.  The  one  running  from  the  Bufler 
District  to  Oil  City,  and  another  running  from  the  Bradford 
District  to  Salamanca,  and  I  don't  know  positively  that  that  is 
the  American  Transfer  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  oil  from'  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany ?  A.  We  get  oil  at  Salamanca  from  a  pipe  line  which  I 
believe  is  the  American  Transfer  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  anything  to  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany for  such  oil  ?    A.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  No. 

Q.  Who  pays  it  ?     A.I  dou't  know. 

Q.  If  you  get  oil  from  a  pipe  line  don't  you  collect  the  freight 
bill,  whatever  rate  the  pipe  line  gets?  A.  We  collect  our 
own  freight  bill ;  we  collect  what  our  road  and  our  connecting 
oad  gets  between  Salamanca  and  New  York. 

Q.  The  oil  shipper  makes  his  own  arrangement  with  the 
pipe  line  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that ;  if  payments  are  made 
to  that  line,  they  are  made  the  same  as  they  would  be  made 
to  any  transportation  company  running  in  connection;  the 
same  as  we  would  pay  to  the  Lake  Shore  Eailroad,  and  the 
Lake  Shore  would  pay  to  a  connection  west  of  it. 

Q.  Haven't  payments  been  made  in  that  way  to  the  Ameri- 
can Transfer  Company?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  during  the  whole  of  the  period  of 
time  that  you  have  been  traffic  manager,  of  seeing  the  claims 
of  the  American  Transfer  Company  for  pipeage  ?  A.  I  know 
we  make  our  rates  from  Salamanca;  I  know  there  is  a  pipe 
charge  made  between  Bradford  and  Salamanca  ;  I  don't  pay  it 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  paying;  our  rate  is  made  from 
Salamanca. 

Q.  I  know  it  is ;  but  don't  you  approve  the  voucher  which 
results  in  payment  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  told  you  I  did 
not,  and  I  say  it  again. 

Q.  What  officer  in  your  corporation  is  there  who  has 
the  apportionment  to  make  of  the  various  rates  when  you 
get  the  whole  sum  on  your  freight  bill  ?     A.  The  apportion- 
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inent  or  divisions  of  rate  are  made  generally  under  my  direc- 
tion. 

Q.  But  I  mean  the  actual  apportionment  of  money  > 
tlie  oil  comes  from  the  oil  regions  to  New  York ;  it  goes 
tbrough  a  pipe  to  the  railway  ;  it  goes  over  two  or  three  rail- 
ways, if  you  please,  to  New  York  ;  the  whole  charge  is  col- 
lected in  New  York  ;  who  pays  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany, or  who  apportions  the  amount  that  is  due  to  the  Ameri- 
can Transfer  Company  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad?     A.  Nobody. 

Q.  How  does  the  American  Transfer  Company  ever  get  its 
money  ?  A.  If  it  is  paid  money  directly,  it  gets  it  from  the 
connecting  road. 

Q.  Which  is  your  connecting"road  from  Salamanca?  A.  The 
Eochester  &  State  Line. 

Q.  Is  that  a  road  that  you  control  ?  A.  I  want  to  answer 
you  correctly,  if  I  can,  on  that  point ;  I  say  that  I  don't  con- 
trol it. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  you  personally.  A.  I  mean  as  traflSc 
manager  of  the  New  York  Central,  I  don't  control  its  business, 
except  as  I  would  in  connection  with  any  connecting  railroad, 
by  agreement. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  who  the  officers  of  that  line  are  ;  who 
is  its  traffic  m,anager  ?  A.  It  has  got  a  superintendent,  I  can- 
not think  of  his  name  just  at  this  moment ;  McNaughton  is  the 
secretary  of  the  road  ;  I  will  furnish  that  name  ;  I  cannot  re- 
member it  at  the  moment. 

Q.  Is  not  the  direction  substantially  the  same  as^that  of  the 
New  York  Central  Eailroad  ?  A.  It  is  not  leased  to  the  New 
York  Central  Eailroad. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Board  of  Direction  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  pro- 
prietary interests  in  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  ?  A.  How 
should  I  know  ;  what  is  the  use  of  your  putting  that  kind  of 
question  to  me  ?  I  don't  know  anything  about  it ;  when  I  tell 
you  I  don't  know,  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that  answer. 

Q.  No,  not  necessarily  ?  A.  Well,  you  are  complimentary, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  pipeage  is  included  in  the  rate 
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that  the,  Kochester  &  State  Line  road  charges,  as  part  of  the 
rate  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  How  soon  can  you  ascertain  that  for  the  Committee? 
A.  As  soon  as  I  get  back  to  the  office  ;  if  you  are  asking  me 
at  the  present  time  I  will  say  no,  it  is  not,  but  I  don't  re- 
member what  was  dene  in  the  beginning;  that  I  will  ascertain 
and  let  you  know  the  next  time  I  am  hei-e. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  that  you  have  paid  in  1878,  or  at  or 
about  the  time  of  which  Mr.  Cassatt  speaks,  subsequent  to  the 
fight  of  1877,  that  you  have  paid  a  rebate  to  on  oil  which  would 
realize  to  tlie  Standard  in  one  way  or  another,  or  to  people 
connected  with  the  Standard  arrangement,  anything  around  or 
about  20  cents  rebate  in  addition  to  that  which  you  have  already 
mentioned  ?  A.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  no  ;  I  w.ll  add 
to  my  answer  that  our. road  and  its  connection  do  not  run 
within  I  would  say  20  or  30  miles  of  the  oil  fields  ;  that  in  order 
that  we  may  get  that  oil  it  is  brought  to  us  in  a  pipe,  and  an 
allowance  is  made  to  the  pipe  for  its  transportation;  now, 
whetherwe  pay  that  to  the  Rochester — orhave  paidit  in  the  past 
1  don't  remember,  but  at  present  I  know  we  only  collect  our  own 
freight. 

Q.  Is  net  that  because  the  amount  of  freight  that  you  now 
collect  is  so  small,  that  the  Standard  pays  its  own  pipeage 
through  its  own  line  ?  A.  No,  that  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  the  rate  was  a  cent  or  a  dollar  a  barrel. 

Q.  If  the  rate  was  a  cent  a  barrel,  you  would  not  be  likely 
to  pay  20  cents  a  barrel  for  pipeage,  would  you,  and  thus  lose 
19  cents  a  barrel  on  your  transportation,  and  ^ive  j'our  trans- 
portation for  nothing?  A.  You  will  have  to  put  that  question 
again,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  say  that  would  be  all  the  same  ;  if  you  carried  for  a 
cent  a  ban  el,  you  would  not  be  likely  to  pay  2U  cents  a  barrel 
pipeage,  would  you  on  that  oil?  A.  If  we  carried  from  Sala- 
manca at  a  cent  a  barrel,  j-es  ;  if  we  carried  from  Salamanca 
at  a  dollar  a  barrel,  yes  ;  if  we  carried  from  Salamanca  for 
five  dollars  a  barrel,  it  would  be  all  the  same. 

Q.  You  would  still  pay  the  twenty  cents  pipeage  ?  A.  I  say 
I  don't  think  we  pay  it,  but  if  we  do  pay  it,  tijen  to  a  cent  a 
barrel  or  five  dollars  a  barrel,  we  would  add  the  twenty  cents. 

Q.  You  say  "  if ;"  you  are  t  affic  manager  of  the  road,  don't 
you  know  whether  you  do  or  do  not  ?  A.  I  have  told  you  tliat 
we  do  not  pay  them  a  cent ;  I  tell  you  so  again. 
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Q.  Wlien  did  you  stop  paying  ?  A.  I  tell  you  tliat  we  never 
paid  them  a  cent — never  have  made  a  payment  to  the  American 
Transfer  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  payment  that  resulted  eventually 
in  a  payment  to  the  American  Transfer  Cumpauy?  A.  No; 
but  I  do  say  that  in  the  through  rate  an  allowance  has  been 
made  fur  the  pipe  line. 

Q.  In  that  throiifjh.  rate  hasn't  an  allowance  been  made  for 
the  pipe  Hue,  whether  the  oil  came  Irom  that  pipe  line  or  not  ? 
A.  No ;  we  get  no  oil  from  any  other  place  at  Salamanca,  ex- 
cept from  that  pipe  lintj. 

Q.  Is  Salamanca  the  only  point  where  you  get  oil?  A.  Oh, 
no  ;  we  get  oil  at  other  points. 

Q.  Haven't  you  paid,  then,  pipeage  at  other  points,  on 
oil  that  has  been  transported  over  your  line,  which  did  not  go 
through  the  pipe  line  to  which  you  actually  paid  the  pipeage  ? 
A.  No  ;  we  never  paid  any  pipeage  to  my  recollection,  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  called  the  United  Pipe  Lines  ?  A. 
I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Who  owns  those  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  Standard  controls  them?  A. 
I  heard  so  ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  pipe  lines,  and 
never  did. 

Q.  Is  not  the  American  Transfer  Company's  line  part  of  the 
old  line  that  was  owned  by  the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany ?  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  when  I  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  it  at  all,  it  was  not ;  Mr.  Bostwick  told  me  that  he  had 
built  a  pipe  line  from  the  Butler  District  to  Oil  City ;  at 
the  time  that  he  told  me  that,  all  the  oil  that  he  was 
shipping  over  our  road,  came  from  Parker's  Landing,  a 
station  on  the  Alleghany  Eiver  Kailroad,  and  that  railroad 
charged  iZ  cents  a  barrel  for  getting  the  oil  from  Parker's 
Landing  up  to  Oil  City,  and  from  Oil  City  to  Iivington  another 
15  cents  was  charged  by  the  Od  Creek  Railroad,  making  30  ; 
when  we  competed  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  any 
other  transportation  company,  we  had  to  make  the  same  rate 
from  Parker's  Landing  that  was  made  by  them,  and  we  were 
forced,  because  these  roads  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad,  to  pay  what  we  call  an  arbitrary  rate  ;  if 
we  could  have  got  the  oil  out  by  the  way  of  a  branch  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroad,  the  arrangement  would  have  been  a  pro 
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fain  arrangement;  rlnring  thia  tijuo  the  oil  had  to  he — as  it  re- 
cerlefl  from  Parker's  Laniling  towards  the  centre,  as  I  may  call 
it,  of  this  district — the  oil  had  to  be  piped  to  Parker's  Lnnding 
at  some  expense;  Mr.  Bostwick  informed  me  that  he  hadbnilt 
this  hne,  and  lie  said  if  we  woulil  pay  him  as  muchfoi  bringing 
his  oil  up  to  Oil  City  as  we  paid  from  Parker's  Landing,  he 
would  deliver  the  oil  to  ns  there  ;  I  uudeitock  to  msike  him  do 
it  for  less,  and  he  refused  to  do  it,  and  in  our  competitiou  with 
the  othtr  lines,  I  ^aw  that  it  was  an  opportunity  to  meet  their 
competition  by  allowing  a  shipper  something  in  his  own  f.ivor, 
and  I  made  tlie  arranj^emeut,  the  charge  and  cost  to  us  being 
the  same  as  it  had  been  before  ;  that  is  the  history  of  any 
knowledge  that  I  have  ever  had  of  the  American  Transfer 
Company,  and  during  that  time  we  did  not  pay  them  anything  ; 
now,  the  arrangement  from  the  Bradford  District  is  similar  to 
that ;  we  cannot  reach-  that  district,  and  it  is  brought  to  us  in  a 
pipe. 

Q.  And  who  owns  that  pipe  you  do  not  know?  A.  I  don't 
know  any  more  than  I  have  heard  that  it  was  the  American 
Transfer  Company. 

Q.  And  that  U'Day  and  Bostwick  are  interested  in  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  South  Improvement 
Company?  A.  T  have  heard  of  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany, but  before  ujy  connection  with  the  New  York  Central 
road,  the  South  Improvement  Company  was  ended,  and  dur- 
ing my  connection  with  the  Erie  Company,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  oil  business. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  oil  business  during  your  connec- 
tion with  the  Erie?  A.  During  the  latter  part  of  it,  Mr. 
Harley. 

Q.  What  was  his  position  on  the  Erie  Eailroad?  A.  He 
was  called  general  oil  agent. 

Q.  Was  Bostwick  at  that  time  interested  in  the  oil  business? 
A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  oil  business  prior  to  my 
connection  witli  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad. 

Q.  Was  Harley  located  in  the  oil  district  or  here  ?  A.  His 
ofiSce  was  in  New  York. 

Q.  The  South  Improvement  Company  came  into  existence, 
after  Harley,  or  duiing  the  time  that  Harley  was  oil  agent,  did 
it  ?     A.  I  couldn't  swear  when  it  came  into  existence. 
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Q.  Don't  you  know  that  tlie  people  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  were  substantially  the  same  ns  those  who  sub- 
sequently became  the  iStaudard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  No  ,  I  don't 
know  anytiiing  about  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? 
A.  I  first  heard  of  them  ofiicially  in  187:^ ;  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  me  to  say  when  I  first  heard  of  them  belore  that, 
as  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  "When  you  say  officially,  ycu  mean ?  A.  After  I  be- 
came connected  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  ;  I  came 
on  the  New  York  Central  road  in  June,  1872;  and  I,  among 
other  things,  began  to  look  after  the  oil  business,  and  I  found 
there  was  a  very  bad  state  of  feeling  between  that  company 
and  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  they  were 
shipping  all  their  oil  on  the  canal — by  lake  and  canal — when  I 
went  there;  that  was  the  refined  oils  ;  the  crude  oil  business 
was  being  done  by  a  man  named  Lombard — Lombard,  Ayres 
&  Co.; — they  owned  the  tanks,  and  they  were  mounted  upon  our 
cars,  and  some  time  that  fall  Mr.  Bostwick  commenced  to  ship 
oil,  and  I  learned  that  he  had  got  Lombard's  tanks  from  him  ; 
during  that  summer,  I  think,  we  did  a  very  small  business  in 
refined  oil  with  a  man  named  Tillord,  who  went  into  the  oil 
regior,  and  bought  oil,  and  shipped  it  over  our  road. 

Q.  That  was  liostwick's  partner,  wasn't  it,  the  firm  of  Bost- 
wick &  Tilford?'   A.  Not  then. 

Q.  Yes,  it  was?  A.  If  it  was  I  didn't  know  it,  and  I  don't 
believe  it  was. 

Q.  Yes,  it  was  ;  I  know  about  it?  A.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Bostwick,  for  he  sits  right  there,  whether  he  was  or 
not;  I  would  like  to  satisfy  myself;  [to  Mr.  Bostwick]  was  he 
from  the  first  ol  June? 

Mr.  Bus  I  WICK — No  ;  he  did  business  on  his  own  account. 

The  Witness — he  told  me  so,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Sterne — He  was  a  partner  of  yours,  Mr.  Bostwick? 

Mr.  Bostwick — He  was  formerly,  and  we  dissolved  partner- 
ship, and  he  went  into  this  business. 

Mr.  Stehne — What  year  did  you  dissolve  partnership  ? 

Mr.  IJosiwicK — I  couldn't  tell  you  now,  but  quite  a  number 
of  years  ago  ;  I  think  it  was  in  1871,  or  ! 8. 2. 

Mr.  SiERNE.  1872,  I  think  it  was,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Bostwick.  I  couldn't  tell. 
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Tbe  Witness — I  suppose  if  I  asked  Mr.  Tilford  once,  I  asked 
him  a  dozen  times,  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  he  always  told  me  he  had  not; 
there  was  a  very  bad  state  of  feeling  between  ns  and  that  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Then  gradually  the  Standard  Oil  business  increased  on 
your  road  I  suppose  from  that  time  on  ?  A.  I  don't  believe 
that  it  increased  very  much. 

Q.  From  1872  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  took 
place  between  us  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  fall 
of  187'2 ;  they  had  commenced  shipping  oil  by  us,  of  course 
they  had  to  ship  by  some  railroad  if  they  shipped,  because  the 
canal  would  close  in  a  short  time  ;  but  in  1873,  we  made  an  ar- 
ranf<ement  with  them,  by  which  they  were  to  give  us  about  . 
100,000  barrels  of  oil  a  month — of  refined  oil ;  I  think  they 
gave  us  about  150,000  ;  that  arrangement  continued  in  force 
duiing  thiit  year;  and  fit  the  same  time  we  were  carrying  oil 
for  any  other  parties  that  we  could  induce  to  ship  on  our  road 
at  the  best  rates  that  we  could  get,  and  at  times  they  had  to  be 
very  low. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  what  rate  were  you  shipping  at  from  June 
on  of  this  year  ?     A.  This  year  ? 

Q.  Yes;  net  rate?  A.  1879?  Well,  Iliave  potreasons  why 
I  don't  care  to  tell  that ;  I  don't  care  to  tell  what  rates  we 
have  made  since  this  so-called  tide-water  pipe  line  was  made. 

Mr.  Sterne — I  thiuk  it  is  of  importance,  if  the  Chairman 
please,  that  we  should  know  at  what  rate  corporations  of  the 
state  of  New  York  fee  fit  to  carry  a  particular  product  450  miles 
to  tide-water,  whatever  reason  they  may  have  for  doing  so. 

The  Chaieman — You  carry  at  the  same  rate  that  the  Erie 
does,  don't  you? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman— I  think  it  is  important  that  we  know  that 
fact. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Chairmnn.  if  you  please,  before  T  an.swer 
that — I  don't  wish  to  do  anything  that  is  objectionMble,  or  to 
the  slightest  degree  disrespet-tfnl  to  the  Commit' ee,  but  on  one 
or  two  occ!is;ons  I  have  ohjected  (o  giving  certain  testimony  as 
likely  to  injure  our  business,  and  1  have  been  foiced  to  do  it, 
anJ  it  has  resulted  in  a  great  injury  to  us,  to  our  business,  and 
to  our  earnings ;  the  testimony^that  has beendrawn from  other 
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witnesses,  which,  given  ■without  expl?mation,  has  caused  us  to 
suffer  very  much  ia  our  business  and  in  our  rates ;  and  when 
Mr.  Depew  stated  in  a  speech  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Road 
would  give  $500,000  for  the  information  that  Mr.  Sterne  was 
trying  to  obtain,  it  would  have  been  a  very  moderate  sum  for 
them  to  give  ;  they  did  get  it  for  nothing  ;  I  do  object  to  giving 
to  this  pipe  line,  who  are  competing  with  us,  and  who  told  me 
they  would  crush  our  business  for  us  and  drive  us  out  of  it,  I 
object  to  giving  them  our  rates. 

The  Chairman — If  the  information  that  the  Committee  have 
is  correct,  as  to  the  rates  at  which  you  are  transporting  the  oil, 
I  should  not  think  it  would  be  any  disadvantage  to  you  to  lose 
the  business. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Besides,  don't  you  suppose  they  know  at  what  rate  you 
are  carrying  ?     A.  If  they  do,  they  don't  know  it  from  me. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  at  what  rate  they  are  carrying  ?  A. 
No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Haven't  you  the  means  of  knowing  from  the  course  of 
the  market,  at  what  rate  they  are  carrying — that  both  of  you 
are  carrying  for  ;  don't  the  market  in  New  York  show  to  any 
intelligent  freight  agent  or  traffic  manager,  what  the  rate  of 
transportation  is,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  the  product, 
at  the  place  where  it  is  produced  ?  A.  Not  necessarily;  what 
has  the  rate  of  transportation  got  to  do  with  a  jump  of  four  or 
five  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  that  took  place  on  Saturday  ? 

Q.  Nothing  in  the  world  ?  A.  Then  what  has  it  got  to  do 
with  the  transportation  of  oil. 

Q.  If  there  is  no  jump  in  oil,  if  oil  remains  steady  a  certain 
period  of  time  at  a  certain  price,  is  not  the  transportation  cal- 
culable at  your  finger's  ends  ?     A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Eutter,  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  given,  since 
June,  1879,  just  as  low  rates  to  all  parties  shipping  as  you 
have  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anybody  ship   except  the  Standard  Oil 
people  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  have  had  people  shipping  to  Boston 
who,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  are  independent  of  the 
Standard  people. 
X6 
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Q.  Don't  you  violate  your  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil 
people  by  so  doing  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  certainly  do  its  terms  ?     A.  In  what  way  ? 

Q.  In  that  you  give  them  a  rebate  at  10  cents  a  barrel?  A. 
I  don't  think  you  have  got  any  contract,  that  shows  that. 

Mr.  Depew — That  is  for  terminal  facilities  at  New  York. 

The  "Witness— We  have  a  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  which  was  made  in  1875,  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
ma.ke  no  less  rate  for  any  one  else  than  we  make  for  them,  and 
the  reason  that  they  .so  bound  us  was  because  we  had  made  less 
rates  for  other  people  than  we  had  for  them,  and  we  did  it 
purposely ;  we  did  make  rates  lower  than  we  did  for  them,  and 
they  bound  us  in  that  contracb  not  to  do  it.  Subse'^nent  to 
that,  and  in  all  our  oil  arrangements  that  we  ever  made  with 
Tilford  or  anybody  else,  we  had  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration, that  we  had  no  terminal  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  oil ;  we  never  had  an  arrangement,  and  Tilford,  I 
don't  believe,  ever  shipped  a  barrel  of  oil  over  our  road 
that  he  didn't  get  a  rebate  on  and  part  of  the  considera- 
tion, while  it  might  not  have  been  specified,  was  always 
understood  that  they  would  take  their  oil  right  away 
from  our  station,  or  right  away  from  our  boats  when 
we  delivered  it  to  them,  that  they  would  furnish  a  place  where 
that  oil  could  be  stored ;  we  did  not  think  it  was  safe  for  us  to 
keep  the  oil  on  our  jproperty,  and  we  never  furnished  anything 
in  the  shape  of  terminal  facilities  for  the  oil  business  ;  and 
when  this  supplemental  contract  was  made  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  we  made  an  agreement  with  them  that  for  such 
oil  as  they  controlled  we  would  pay  them  a  terminal  charge  • 
it  was  not  a  rebate,  nor  a  commission,  nor  a  drawback,  nor  any- 
thing ;  it  was  for  a  terminal  charge,  and  the  contract  that  you 
have  read  expressly  states  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  Could  you  receive  oil  in  tanks  at  your  depot  here  and 
deliver  it  to  any  place  except  it  passes  *^^hrouhg  the  terminal 
facilities  of  the  Standard  Oil  people  ?  A.  We  could  if  those 
parties  would  furnish  the  terminal  facilities  as  tliey  do. 

Q.  Could  you  now  ?  A.  Certainly  not ;  we  never  have  fur- 
nished terminal  facilities  and  probably  never  shall ;  we  have 
always  stood  willing  and  ready  to  pay  for  the  use  of  those  fa- 
cilities, the  same  as  we  would  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  we  have  always  told  everybody  that  came  to  us  on  the 
subject  that  we  would  do  it. 
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Q.  I  know,  but  the  general  surroundings  of  the  whole 
situation  would  make  it  a  very  poor  arrangement  ?  A.  Pardon 
me,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  think  you  start  out  with  the  assumption 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  this,  and  I  think  you  ought  to 
allow  us  to  correct  it ;  I  am  not  here  to  testify  as  to  what  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  any  other  railroad  did,  but  our  effort 
ail  the  way  through  in  all  our  business  has  been  to  keep  our- 
selves right  aud  straight,  in  this  matter  as  well  as  every  other 
matter. 

Q.  Certainly.  A.  We  did  not  pay  them  any  rebate,  and 
never  paid  them  a  rebate  that  we  would  not  pay  to  somebody 
else,  and  that  we  did  not  pay  to  somebody  else  at 
the  same  time ;  now,  when  gradually  the  people  who 
had  been  shipping  oil  over  our  road  when  we  had  been  making 
them  rebates,  and  all  kinds  of  concessions  to  keep  them  on  our 
road  ;  and  oftentimes  when  we  carried  oil  for  other  people  at 
less  rates  than  we  carried  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  if  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  by  any  process  known  to  them,  by 
their  capital  or  their  brains  or  otherwise,  succeeded  in  buy- 
ing our  customers  right  away  from  us,  then  we  were  obliged  to 
do  business  with  them  and  them  only,  when  they  got  every- 
body else  out  of  the  way  ;  but  we  did  not  do  it  and  did  not 
help  them  do  it. 

Q.  1  think  you  are  right  about  that ;  that  is  just  exactly  my 
opinion  of  the  situation ;  I  think  you  were  really  obliged  to  do 
it.  A.  Very  well,  we  would  have  been  obhged  to  do  it  in  any 
other  business,  if  there  was  anybody  that  had  the  power  to 
control  the  business,  lanless  we  got  out  of  it  entirely. 

The  Witness — I  want  to  testify  to  one  point,  that  there 
never  was  any  conference  between  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
and  the  New  York  Central  on  the  question  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  New  York  Central, 
made  in  the  fallof  1875,  which  you  have  here  as  testimony  ; 
the  was  no  conference,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Cassatt  says  there 
was. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  rate  for  the  shipment  of  Standard  oil  now  ? 
A.  I  refuse  to  answer  ;  I  told  you  once  I  would  not,  and  I 
won't. 

The  Chairman — The  stenographer  will  read  the  question 
again. 
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five  stenograpli©r  read  the  question,  as  follows :  Q.  What  is 
your  rate  for  th«  shipment  of  Standard  oil  now  ? 

The  CsAiRMAN — The  CoBfimittee  directs  the  wit-ness  to  an- 
swer the  Gtraestiom. 

Th#  Witness — I  ask  time  of  the  Committee  to  consult  coun- 
sel ;  I  won't  answet  it  unless  I  am  advised  by  counsel  to 
diOi  it. 

The  Chaibman — Do  you  diesire  the  time  now  ? 

The  Witness— Yes. 

The  Ohaibman — You  may  take  it. 

(WitnesH  retired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  counsel.) 

Mr.  Shipman  —There  is  a  break  in  the  proceedings  here,  and 
I  will  now  produce,  first,  the  contract  called  for,  between  the 
Union  Steamboat  Oompamy  and  the  Erie  Railway  Company. 
My  impression  is,  that  contract  is  not  in  force,  and  has 
not  been  for  some  time,  although  I  believe  the  business  is 
d!on«  substanti-ally  under  the  same  arrangem-ent. 

The  Chairman— They  are  living  up  to  the  same  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  ShiipmAsN — I  think  they  are.  The  second  is  a  contract 
between  the  Bnfl'alo  Creek  Railroad  Company,  the  Erie  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Compainy.  Third, 
the  lease  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  the  Weehawken  Oil  Docks.  Also  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  North- 
western Mining  and  Exchange  Company. 

The  Chaieman— Does  that  show  both  sides,  Mt.  Little — the 
receipts  and  payments  ? 

Mr.  LiTTTLE — Yes,  sir  ;  it  shows  th«  conditioni  as  of  Decem- 
ber 3iLst,  1878. 

Mr,  Sterne — The  lease  of  the  opera  house  ? 

Mr.  Shipman — The  lease  of  the  opera  house  is  being  prB"- 
pared. 

The  contract  above  referred  to  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company 
with  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  and  the  agreement  be^ 
tween  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railway  Company,  the  Erie  ^Railway 
Company  a^nd  tdie  Union  Dry  Dock  Company,  are  received  as 
one  Exhibit  and  marked  for  identification  "  Exhibit  1,  October 
13th,  1879." 
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The  balance  sheet  of  the  Hillsidd  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
and  the  North  Western  Mining  and  Exchange  Company,  as  of 
December  31st,  1878,  received  and  marked  for  identification 
"Exhibit  No.  2,  October  13th,  1879." 

The  lease  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  the  Weehawken  Oil  Docks,  received  and  marked 
for  identification  "  Exhibit  No.  3,  October  13th,  1879." 

James  H.  Butter,  recalled : 

The  Chaibman — The  witness  expresses  a  willingness  to  fur- 
nish the  Committee  the  information  asked  for,  but  desires  that 
for  certain  reasons  affecting  their  business,  so  far  as 
competition  is  concerned,  that  the  answer  be  not  made  public 
at  piesent,  and  the  Committee  have  decided  to  take  his  answer 
and  exercise  their  discretion  about  making  it  public  hereafter. 
We  have  the  answer  to  the  question.  You  may  proceed,  Mr. 
Sterne. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  O'Day  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
bates that  he  was  receiving  from  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Erie  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  this  statement  on  his  part 
is  not  true,  contained  in  this  letter ;  he  says  :  "  I  here  repeat- 
"  what  I  once  stated  to  you,  and  which  I  asked  you  to  receive 
"  and  treat  as  strictly  confidential,  that  we  have  been  for  many 
"  months  receiving  from  the  New^  York  Central  and  Erie  Rail- 
"  roads  certain  sums  of  money,  in  no  instance  less  than  twenty 
"  cents  per  barrel  on  every  barrel  of  crude  oil  carried  by  each 
"  of  those  roads  ;"  this  letter  is  dated  February  15th,  1878,  and 
the  months  to  which  he  refers  are  the  months  just  prior  to  that 
period  ?  A.  You  ask  me  if  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
Riv«r  Railroad  Company  has  paid  any  moneys  to  the  Ameri- 
can Transfer  Company  ;  I  answer  no. 

Q.  No;  I  ask  you  whether  the  statement  that  is  set  forth  in  that 
letter  which  I  have  just  read  to  you  is  or  is  not  trae?  A.  So  far 
as  any  statement  that  he  makes,  that  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  has  paid  money  to  the 
American  Transfer  Company,  I  say  no. 
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Q.  He  does  not  state  that  you  have  paid  money  to  the  Amer- 
ican Transfer  Company  ;  he  states  that  the  American  Transfer 
Company  received  moneys  from  these  corporations  directly  or 
indirectly— how  he  does  not  state — representing  a  sum  larger 
than  20  cents  a  barrel  on  all  crude  oil  shipped  over  those 
roads  ?  A.  I  told  you  in  my  earher  testimony  that  a  rate  was 
made  from  the  point  of  shipment,  and  that  in  that  rate  an 
allowance  was  made  for  the  pipe  line  ;  then  you  asked  me  if 
we  paid  that  money,  and  I  said  we  did  not ;  you  further  ques- 
tioned me  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  money  was  paid, 
whether  it  was  paid  by  us  „to  a  connecting  line,  and  by 
them  to  the  pipe  line,  and  I  told  you  I  would  ascertain  and  let 
you  know ;  now,  I  can't  answer  you  any  different  fromH;hat. 

Q.  Will  you  ascertain  and  let  us  know  ?  A.  I  told  you  I 
would. 

Q  And  be  here  to-morrow  morning  and  let  us  know  ;  now, 
the  present  rate — whatever  that  may  be — at  which  you  are 
carrying  oil,  does  that  include  the  whole  expense  or  whole  rate 
of  pipeage,  of  other  railways  transferring  the  oil  to  you  and 
your  own  ?   A.  Not  all  of  that ;  it  does  not  include  any  pipeage. 

Q.  Does  that  include  what  you  pay  to  the  Rochester  & 
State  line  ?     A.  It  does. 

Q.  What  is  your  proportion  of  that  rate  that  you  have  just 
given  to  the  Committee  ?     A.  About  77  per  cent. 

Q.  When  was  the  pipeage  eliminated  from  that  rate  ?  A. 
That  is  the  testimony  that  I  have  promised  to  bring  here  to- 
morrow. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  and  experience  as  traffic  mana-j^^r, 
do  you  conclude  that  it  pays  you  the  cost  of  transportation  for 
carrying  that  product  at  the  rate  at  which  you  carry  it  ?  A.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  carry  the  oil  at  the 
rate  we  are  now  carrying  it  at  than  not  to  carry  it  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  it  yields  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation? A.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  transportation  has 
been  gone  into  pretty  extensively  by  you  on  several  occasions  ; 
I  have  testified  that  I  did  not  know  what  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation was  ;  therefore  lean  only  answer  that  question  just  as  I 
have. 

Q.  And  yet  you  answer  that  you  think  it  is  better  to  carry  at 
the  present  rate  than  not  to  carry  at  all  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  answer  ?  A.  Just  from  my 
general  information  and  general  belief. 
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Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  the  actual  cost  of  transportation 
was ;  I  asked  you  whether  from  your  general  knowledge  and 
general  belief,  you  believe  that  carrying  it  at  the  rate  at  which 
you  are  carrying  pays  the  cost  of  transportation ;  that  admits 
of  an  answer,  yes  or  no  ?  A.  I  will  not  answer  the  question; 
I  will  neither  answer  it  yes  nor  no  ;  I  believe  that  we  had  bet- 
ter carry  the  oil  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  carrying  it  than  to 
not  carry  it  at  all ;  I  won't  answer  the  question  that  you  ask 
me,  because  I  have  told  you  several  times  that  I  could  not  tell 
what  it  cost  to  transport  freight. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  the  question  upon  what  you  base  your 
conviction,  that  it  is  better  for  you  to  carry  it  at  the  rate  at 
which  you  now  carry  it  than  not  to  carry  it  at  all?  A.  My 
general  knowledge. 

Q.  General  knowledge  of  what  ?  A.  A  general  knowledge 
of  my  business. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  carry  oil  at  a  loss 
than  not  to  carry  it  at  all?     A.  I  don't  say  that. 

Q.  Then  can't  you  tell  this  Committee  why  it  is  that  you 
believe  that  it  is  better  to  carry  the  oil  at  the  present  rate 
than  not  to  carry  it  ?  A.  I  believe  that  when  we  are  in  a 
business  we  ought  to  keep  in  it. 

Q.  No  matter  whether  you  make  money  at  it  or  not?  A.  I 
can't  tell  whether  we  make  money  at  it  or  not. 

Q.  Then  you  think  you  better  keep  in  a  particular  business 
when  you  oace  have  it,  whether  the  business  results  in  a  loss 
or  not;  that  is  your  conviction  as  TiafiSc  Manager?  A.  Yes; 
let  me  see,  I  want  to  correct  that  answer  ;  won't  you  read 
that  question  once  more,  Mr.  iStenographer  ? 

(Last  question  repeated.) 

A.  Yes ;  I  believe  we  had  better  keep  in  the  business,  and 
I  am  unable  to  say  whether  it  results  in  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether  you  agree  with 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  or  not,  who  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  he 
testified  to  us  at  Saratoga,  that  the  oil  business  was  no  longer 
worth  having  ?  A.  If  Mr.  Vanderbilt  should  tell  me  that  the 
oil  business  was  no  longer  worth  having,  I  should  understand 
that  he  didn't  want  it,  and  stop  it. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  ?  A.  I 
have  not  thought  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Ave    you    prepared   to   say  that   you   really  have    not; 
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thought  upon  that  subject  ?  A.  I  did  say  so  once ;  I  have 
said  so. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  may  want  to  correct  that  answer ;  I  want 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  correct  it  ?  A.  I  will  take  care 
of  myself  on  that  point. 

Q.  Then  we  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  thought 
upon  the  subject  of  whether  the  oil  business  was  worth  having 
or  not  ?     A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  So  I  understand  you  to  say  ?  A.  No;  I  did  not;  I  said 
I  had  not  given  any  consideration  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  testi- 
mony. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  meant  ?     A..  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  consideration  to  the  subject  of  whether 
the  oil  business  was  worth  having  now  or  not?  A.  I  have,  and 
tell  you  that  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Even  at  the  present  rate  ?     A.  Even  at  the  present  rate. 

Ocfave  Ckanute,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  are  a  civil  engineer  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  been  so  how  long  ?     A.  Thirty-one  years. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Erie  Railway 
Company,  are  you  not  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Or  rather  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  its  Engineer- i«i-Chief  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  In  the  employment  of  what  corporation  were  you  in 
1874?  A.  I  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  this  pamphlet,  from  page  25  to  46  in 
this  book,  as  your  production  ?  (Handing  the  witness  a  pam- 
phlet.)-   A.  Yes,  sir,  I  wrote  it. 

Q.  This  is  a  treatise  on  the  elements  of  cost  of  railroad 
freight  traffic  ?  A.  Hardly  that,  sir ;  it  was  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  discussion  on  the  subject  before  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Q.  And  was  the  result,  was  it  not,  of  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  careful  preparation  and  thought  ?  A.  Some  pre- 
paration and  thought ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  bestowed  very 
much  attention  upon  it,  sir. 
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Q.  This  was  read  before  a  society,  was  it  not,  of  experts  ? 
A.  It  was ;  or  rather  I  made  some  statements  from  notes  in 
the  discussion  that  took  place,  and  afterwards  reduced  them 
to  writing. 

Mr.  Sterne — If  the  Chairman  please,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  passages  from  this  very  valuable  essay  which  I 
would  like  to  have  marked  in  evidence. 

The  Chaibman— If  you  will  mark  them  we  will  receive  them 
in  evidence. 

Q.  How  long  have-you  been  engaged  in  one  way  or  another 
with  railway  enterprises  ?     A.  Thirty-one  years. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  time  with  the  Erie?  A.  I  became 
connected  with  the  Erie  in  the  beginning  of  1873. 

Q.  With  what  railways  had  you  previous  connection  ?  A.  I 
had  been  connected  with  what  is  now  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Eailroad  ;  with  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Warsaw ;  with  the  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  ;  with  a  number  of  railways  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  which  I  built. 

Q.  Then  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  of  course,  with  the 
cost  of  railway  materials,  supplies,  and  the  cost  of  railway 
work'generally  ?     A.  In  a  general  way  I  am. 

Q.  Gould  you  tell  us  how  much  the  general  economy  of  rail- 
way management  has  been  reduced  in  percentage  since  1873, 
since  the  crisis  of  1873  ?     A.  I  can  only  gueds  at  it,  off  hand. 

Q.  You  are  an  expert ;  3oar  gness  is  valuable.  A.  I  should 
say  it  has  been  reduced  some  20  or  30  per  cent,  since  1873. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  reduced  more  largely  in  many  respects  ; 
for  instance  take  the  item  of  iron,  that  is  certainly  50  per 
cent,  less  than  it  was  then  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  iron  is,  but  there  are 
other  things  that  have  not  been  reduced  quite  as  much  as 
iron. 

Q.  Take  the  item  of  labor,  that  has  been  reduced  very  much 
more  than  30  per  cent.,  has  it  not  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  hibor  |2  a  day  in  the  beginning  of  1873  ?  A 
No,  sir,  it  was  not ;  track  labor,  which  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
labor,  was  from  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Q.  What  is  it  now?     A.  It  is  now  from  $1.00  to  $1.10. 

Q.  There  is  a  reduction  of  about  33  per  cent,  is  there  not? 
A.  About  that. 

Q.  Then  take  engines  and  cars?     A.  Engines  have  been  re- 
duced in  price  about  33  per  cent. 
17 
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Q.  Cars  ?  A.  Cars  have  been  reduced  in  price  about  40  or 
50  per  cent. 

Q.  Labor  would  represent  pretty  much  everything  that  we 
know  as  grading  and  masonry,  would  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  economy  in  bridge  building  is  how  much  ?  A.  In 
bridge  building  the  economy  has  been  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  percent,  because  of  improved  methods. 

Q.  That  is,  you  get,  even  at  35  or  40  per  cent,  reduction,  a 
better  bridge  than  you  did  before?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  do. 

Q.  Now,  the  economy  of  wear  and  tear  of  track,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  steel  rails,  has  been  how  much  ?  A.  Upon 
maintenance  of  way,  that  is,  the  repairs  of  the  track  only — 

Q.  Since  1873,  I  am  speaking  of?  A.  Since  1873,  the 
economy  by  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  may  be  stated  at 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  possibly  more  ;  we  do  not  know  until 
we  ascertain  definitely  what  is  the  life  of  our  steel  rails. 

Q.  Then  the  economy  of  steel  manufacture  itself  has,  by  the 
Bessemer  process,  been  very  great  has  it  not  ?  A.  It  has ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  other  elements  are  there  in  which  the  economies 
have  been  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  since  1873?  A.  There  has 
not  been  so  much  economy  in  the  price  of  fuel. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  coal?    A.  Coal ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yuudo  not  think  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  some  thirty 
per  cent,  in  the  price  of  coal  since  1S73  ?  A.  I  think  not,  sir  ; 
and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor,  which  is  the  one  princi- 
pal item  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  building  and  managing 
railroads,  has  not  been  over  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what,  when  you  became  the  engineer 
of  the  road,  you  were  paying  for  engineers  and  stokers  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  we  were  paying  at  the  rate  of  $4  a  day. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  For  which — engineers  ?     A.  Engineers. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  them  now  ?  A.  $3.60  ;  there  has  bee^ 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  there. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  an  enormous  economy  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  that  you  get  out  of  these  engineers  by  reason  of 
your  not  cooling  your  engines  now  as  you  did  formerly  ?  A. 
We  operate  our  engines  now  as  we  formerly  did. 
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Q.  In  the  same  -way  ?  A.  In  the  same  way,  and  there  has 
been  no  economy  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Did  you  run  them  continuously  before,  then  ?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
we  did  not,  and  do  not  now. 

Q.  Then,  you  still  coal  on  your  road  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  very  large  increase  of  business  since 
1873  ?  A.  There  was  a  decrease  in  business  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1873 ;  it  is  only  within  the  past  year  that  business  has 
commenced  to  increase  again. 

Q.  Is  not  the  volume  of  business  over  the  road  of  which  you 
are  the  chief  engineer,  and  has  it  not  been  since  1876,  larger 
than  it  was  from  1872  to  1873  ?  A.  I  cannot  answer  without 
the  figures ;  my  impression  is,  that  the  volume  of  business  now, 
that  is,  within  this  month  or  two,  is  larger  than  it  was  then  ; 
whether  the  aggregate  business,  of  the  year  will  show  so,  I 
cannot  say. 

Q.  How  largely  have  you  known  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
Erie  Kailway  to  increase  from  1873,  since  you  lirst  became 
connected  with  it,  until  1879  ?  A.  It  did  not  increase ;  its 
carrying  capacity  remained  practically  stationary  ;  it  is  only 
this  year  that  the  Erie  has  engaged  in  those  improvements 
that  were  necesi^ary  to  increase  its  capacity. 

Q.  Its  car  capacity  did  not  increase  during  those  years? 
A.  It  did  not,  materially. 

Q.  And  its  trackage  did  not  increase  during  those  years  that 
you  were  engaged  with  it  ?     A.  It  did  not,  materially. 

Q.  Did  it  build  any  additional  railway  during  those  years  ? 
A.  It  did  not ;  except  about  six  miles  near  Buffalo. 

Q.  Did  it  lack  terminal  facilities  ?     A.  It  did  very  much  V 

Q.  Do  you  remember  uniting  in  a  letter  which  indicated 
the  condition  of  the  railway  at  the  time  Mr.  Jewett  took  pos- 
session of  it  ?     A.  What  letter  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Q.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  railway'? 

Mr.  Shipman — Who  were  the  other  writers  ? 

Mr.  Sterne — Mr.  Blanchard,  I  think,  was  one. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  railway  did,  during 
Mr.  Watson's  administration,  run  down  considerably  in  effi- 
ciency, in  capacity  for  transportation,  and  as  to  wear  and 
tear?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  did,  sir;  during  the  earlier 
part  of  1873,  the  Watson  administration  made  some  improve- 
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taents  upon  the  railways;  and  when  you  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  1873,  I  have  supposed  that  you  meant  since  the  collapse  of 
:  1873,  which  occurred  in  the  fall ;  prior  to  that,  duiin^;  that 
year,  considerable  improvements  were  made  to  the  road  by 
the  Watson  administration  ;  subsequent  to  the  panic  of  ISlH, 
a  more  rigid  economy  was  enforced,  and  the  improvements 
which  were  in  progress  were  'either  stopped  altogether  or 
proceeded  very  slowly. 

Q.  What  were  those  improvements  ?  A.  Those  improve- 
ments consisted  mainly  of  additional  tracks,  remodeling  of 
stations  and  terminal  facilities. 

Q.  You  go  over  the  road  constantly,  don't  you  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  have  since  1873  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Your  position  has  continuously  been,  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  that  of  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Erie  Railway, 
and  now  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  ?     A.  It  has. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  a  like  position  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  of  time  that  Mr.  Jewett  has  been  Receiver?  A.  I 
have. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  from  1873  when  you  became  connected 
with  the  road,  down  to  the  period  of  the  sale  of  the  road  in 
1878,  what  you  estimate  to  be  the  value  of  the  improvements 
that  have  been  put  upon  that  road?  A.  Upon  the  road 
proper,  the  value  of  the  improvement  must  have  been  three 
or  four  milhon  dollars ;  I  have  to  guess  at  it  as  I  haye  no 
figures. 

Q.  Your  estimate  is  three  or  four  milhon  dollars?  A.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  increase  that  estimate  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing it. 

Q.  How  much ;  let  us  have  it ;  and  tell  us  the  items  that 
enter  into  your  estimate  ?  A.  The  items  which  enter  into  my 
guess  are  the  additional  double  track  which  was  built,  the 
grading  which  was  done. 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  one  word  of  sugges-tion  ;  I  am  speakiog 
now  from  1873  to  1878,  the  end  of  the  existence  of  the  Erie 
Railway  practically,  cot  what  is  being  now  done  by  or  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee  ?  A.  That  I 
so  understood. 

Q.  Down  to  the  period  of  time  that  the  sale  was  made  of 
the  road  ?  A.  That  I  so  understood ;  those  improvements 
consist  of  additional   tracks  ;    of  considerable  grading  upon 
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he  Delaware  division  for  the  purpose  of  eventually  laying  at 
second  track  ;  of  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  bridges  ; 
the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  in  the  track  ;  and  the  laying 
of  a  third  rail  from  Buffalo  as  far  as  Waverly,  which 
was  the  point  that  had  been  reached,  I  think,  at  the  time  when 
the  railway  was  sold. 

Q.  And  your  estimate  of  all  the  work  is —  A.  My  guess  of 
the  cost  of  that  work  is  between  four  and  five  million  dollars. 

Q.  From  that  ought  you  not  to  deduct  so  much  as  was  actual 
replacement  and  not  new  construction?  for  instance,  take  the 
case  of  iron  bridges  for  wooden  ones,  ought  you  not  to  deduct 
the  value  of  the  new  wooden  bridge  which  it  replaces  ?  A. 
You  should,  and  my  statement  merely  includes  the  better- 
ments. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us,  when  you  speak  of  the  road  proper, 
what  else  there  is  in  your  mind  involving  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  which  have  been  made  to  your  own  knowledge  as 
Engineer-in-Chief  ?  A.  It  had  other  properties,  such  as  the 
coal  properties,  of  its  relations  with  whi3h  I  knew  nothing. 

Q.  And  which  are  not  under  your  charge  ?  A.  Which  are 
not  under  my  charge. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  those  various  expenditures  from 
1873  to  1878,  at  the  time  that  the  road  was  sold  being  at  your 
estimate  between  four  and  five  million  dollars,  don't  you  in- 
clude in  that,  also  the  betterments  which  were  made  upon  the 
line  or  lines  which  were  leased  to  the  Erie  Railway,  as  well  as 
the  Erie  Railway  proper?  A.  I  do,  but  little  was  done,  how- 
ever, upon  the  leased  lines. 

Q.  When  I  speak  of  the  leased  lines,  I  speak  of  the  whole  of 
the  line  from  Jersey  City  to  Suffern,  for  instance  ;  now,  was 
not  a  great  deal  done  on  that  line  ?  A.  No,  nothing  prac- 
tically. 

Q.  Was  not  steel  substituted  for  iron?  A.  Only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent ;  a  portion  of  that  line  was  already  laid  in  steel,  it 
being  the  portion  of  heaviest  trafiSc. 

Q  Did  you  not  build  a  new  iron  bridge,  for  instance,  over 
the  Passaic  river  ?     A.  We  did. 

Q.  That  was  part  of  the  leased  hnes  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ought  not  you  to  deduct  froni  your  estimates  whatever 
betterments  were  made  upon  leased  property,  as  that  even- 
tually does  not  go  tothe  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  Brie 
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Eailwa^'  proper  ?    A.  Possibly,  but  as  I  said  before,  but  littlo 
was  doae  upon  the  leased  lines. 

Q.  Does  your  estimate  include  the  building  of  a  depot  at 
Jersey  City  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  ? 
A.  None  was  built  there. 

Q.  There  was  a  shed  built  there,  was  there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  1878  large  improvements  have  been  made  or  are 
being  made  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  under  your  direction  and  charge,  are  they  not  ? 
A.  They  are. 

Q.  Are  these  the  betterments  and  improvements  that  are 
made  by  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  or  by 
the  Eeconstruction  Committee  ?  A.  So  far  as  I  know  by  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad. 

Q.  Of  course  I  do  not  ask  you  to  state  what  you  don't  know, 
but  do  not  you  know  that  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
is  the  mere  conduit  for  the  Reconstruction  Committee's  pay- 
ments ?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  are  those  betterments  that  are  under  your  super- 
vision ?  A.  Those  betterments  consist  of  additional  track — ad- 
ditional second  track ;  additional  sidings  for  trains ;  of 
elevators,  both  at  Buffalo  and  Jersey  City  ;  new  docks,  to  be 
covered  with  new  sheds ;  the  remodeling  of  the  stations  • 
placing  upon  the  road  an  additional  number  of  standard  gauge 
cars  and  locomotives,  and  the  further  substitution  of  steel  for 
iron. 

Q.  And  the  laying  of  a  third  rail  ?  A.  The  third  rail  is  all 
laid. 

Q.  When  was  that  done  ?  A.  It  was  begun  in  1876,  and 
completed  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  was  done  when  the  road  was  sold  ? 
A.  What  was  the  date  of  the  sale  ? 

Q.  May,  1878.  A.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  third-railed 
at  that  time  from  Buffalo  to  Waverly,  but  I  may  be  mistaken 
in  my  recollection  of  the  point  which  it  had  reached  ;  it  was  in 
progress. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  think  you,  have  the  improvements  in- 
creased the  earning  capacity  of  the  road  ?  A.  Probably  by  a 
million  of  dollars. 

Q.  What  extent,  think  you,  or  have  you  made  an  estimate — 
you  probably  have — as  to  what  the  cost  of  these  improvements 
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that  you  have  just  mentioned  will  be  when  completed?  A.  It 
is  very  hard  to  state  that,  as  such  improvements  are  dictated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  growth  of  the  traffic. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  the  improvements  that  are  now  in  con- 
templation, and  that  are  now  in  process  of  erection  and  comple- 
tion? A.  The  improvements  which  are  now  in  progress  will 
probably  cost  in  the  aggregate  about  five  million  of  dollars. 

Q.  Are  not  those  improvements  much  greater  in  extent  and 
on  the  whole  very  much  more  valuable  than  all  the  improve- 
ments that  were  made  from  1873  to  1878  ?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
not. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  betterments  ;  what  Avas  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road  when  you  first  became  connected  with  it  ?  A. 
In  what  respect  ? 

Q.  As  to  efficiency?  A.  It  was  a  road  doing  a  very  large 
traffic  without  adequate  facilities. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  road  that  had  run  down,  or  was  per- 
mitted to  run  down  ?  A.  Not  quite  that ;  it  was  a  road  that 
had  not  increased  its  facilities  with  the  increase  of  its  traffic  ; 
it  had  not  grown  with  the  exigencies  of  its  business  ;  the  tiack 
was  smooth,  the  cars  were  clean,  the  engines  were  efficient,  but 
there  was  not  enough  of  them. 

Q.  The  business  that  you  found  there  had  not  suddenly 
come  upon  the  road;  it  was  a  road  of  which  the  facilities  for 
the  doing  of  the  business  did  not  grow  up  as  the  business  grew 
up  ?     A.  Precisely  so,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  we  must'compare  these  things  with  each  other  ; 
you  would  not,  comparing  the  facilities  for  doing  the  business 
with  the  business,  call  that  an  efficient  road  ?     A.  It  was  not. 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  much  money  was  expended  from  1873 
to  1878,  upon  those  coal  properties  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  one  way  or  another  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  under  your  control  ? 
A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Is  the  Union  Dry  Dock  Company  under  your  control? 
A.  It  is  not. 

Q;  Then  tell  us  what,  as  Engineer-in- Chief  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way Company,  you  have  under  your  charge  ?  A.  I  have  under 
my  charge  all  construction  work  ;  all  improvements  which  are 
made  to  the  road  ;  the  care  of  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
track ;  and  at  present  I  am  also  acting  in  tho  capacity  of 
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superintendent  of  motive  power,  rolling  stock,   engines  and 
cars. 

Q.  In  increasing  the  facilities  for  doing  business,  you  believe 
that  that  will  pay  largely  upon  the  whole  investment  a  return. 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Now,  as  an  expert  upon  what  do  you  base  that  convic- 
tion ?  A.  Because  I  know  that  the  improvements  now  in  pro- 
gress will  enable  the  work  of  the  road  to  be  done  with  consid- 
erable economy  so  that  even  if  the  traffic  does  not  increase,  a 
handsome  return  will  result  upon  the  investment. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  whole  amount  that  will 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  road  an  eflScient 
working  road  ?     A.  That  is  very  hard  to  say. 

Q.  Compared  with  the  amount  of  its  business?  A.  It  de- 
pends wholly  upon  whether  the  business  continues  to  increase, 
and  the  nature  of  it ;  I  suppose,  however,  that  ten  or  fifteen 
million  dollars  more  can  be  profitably  expended  in  improve- 
ments upon  the  road. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  in 
1871  ?    A.  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  it  in  1872  ?     A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell,  then,  whether  between  1872  and  1873, 
or  the  time  you  became  acquainted  with  it,  much  in  the  way  of 
improvements  had  been  done  upon  that  road  ?     A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us,  as  an  expert,  from  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  work,  as  you  found  it,  whether  or  not  much 
had  been  done  between  the  spring  of  1872  and  the  autumn  of 
1873,  when  you  became  connected  with  it  ?  A.  I  think  but 
little  had  been  done. 

Q.  It  was  all  old  work,  was  it  ?    A.  Mostly. 

Q.  Old  cars  and  old  locomotives?  A.  They  were  main- 
tained in  good  and  efficient  order. 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  betterments  ?  A.  Oh,  no ;  additions,  I 
think,  had  been  made  to  the  road  at  that  time. 

Q.  If  a  million  dollars  had  been  added  to  the  road,  as  new 
work,  from  1872  until  you  became  acquainted  with  it,  you 
would  have  known  it,  you  would  have  seen  it  in  some  way  or 
another^?  A.  Not  necessarily  ;  I  came  upon  the  road  from- 
the  west,  and  I  had  nothing  to  compare  its  then  condition  with 
its  condition  at  any  previous  time. 

Q.  Would  not  you,  for  instance,  as  to   bridges,  as  to  cars, 
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as  to  ensines,  have  been  struct  by  what  was  new,  as  compared 
with  wh.it  was  old  ?    A.  Not  necessarilj'. 

Q  In  goin<5  over  the  road,  you  diil  not  look  at  it  with  the 
view  of  seeiDg  what  was  required  to  be  replaced,  and  what  was 
to  be  done,  did  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q-  In  doing  that  work  would  you  not  be  necessarily  struck 
with  what  was  old  as  compared  with  what  was  new,  and  know 
how  much  of  the  work  required  replacement,  because  it  was 
old,  and  how  much  did  not  require  replacement  for  many 
years,  because  it  was  new  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  upon  so  large  a 
property,  and  embracing  a  thousand  mil-s  of  railroad,  it  would 
be  almo^t  impossible  to  jnck  out  the  improvements  made  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  in  two  years,  unless  one 
had  been  previously  familiar  with  its  condition. 

Q.  'When  you  speak  of  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  you  do 
not  mean  a  thousand  miles  in  length  of  the  main  line,  do  you ;  of 
course  not  ?    A.  The  Erie  operates  950  miles  of  railway  I  think. 

Q.  959  miles  ?     A.  That  is  my  recollection  now. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  959  miles  of  railway,  you  speak  of 
double  track,  don't  you  ?     A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  of  railroad. 

Q.  959  miles  of  direct  line  ?  A.  No,  sir,  of  line  and 
branches. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  How  much  is  direct  line,  and  how  much  is  leased  ?  A. 
45  I  miles  is  the  direct  line  from  Jersey  City  to  Dunkirk  ;  that 
is  called  the  main  line,  although  most  of  the  business  is  trans- 
actt^d  between  Buffalo  and  Jersey  City,  which  is  422  miles. 

Q.  There  is  a  point  out  here,  twenty-two  miles  from  Jersey 
City,  I  believe,  where  the  Erie  proper  terminates,  is  there  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  thirty  miles. 

By  Mr.  Steexe  : 

Q.  At  Suffern,  is  it  not  ?     A.  Near  Suffern. 

By  the  Chaipman  ; 

Q.  When  this  third  rail  was  laid  or  when  the  road  was 
double-tracked,  on  thesif  leased  lines,  where  did  the  expeuseof 
that  appear  ?     A.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Q.  Did  it  go  into  construction  account  of  the  New  York  <fe 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  ?  A.  I  suppose  it  did, 
although  I  am  not  sure. 
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Mr.  Shipman— Ob,  no ;  it  did  not  g6  into  tHe  construction 
account  of  the  main  line  at  all ;  that  will  all  be  explained  here- 
after. 

Mr.  Steene — Who  better  than  Mr.  Chanute  to  answer  that  ? 

The  Witness — It  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  that  I  know 
nothing  about. 

Q.  In  making  your  estimate  of  expenses  do  you  sep- 
arate the  cost  of  what  you  put  upon  the  leased  lines  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  what  you  put  upon  the  main  line  ? 

A.  I  did  not  do  it ;  it  probably  may  be  done  by  the  Auditor 

[Inteemission.] 


Me.  Shipman — I  have  produced  here  a  copy  of  the  lease  of 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  by  Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk,  Jr., 
to  the  Erie  Eailway  Company.  Mr.  Sterne  has  it  in  his  pos- 
session, and  I  would  like  to  have  it  marked. 

(Received  and  marked  for  identification  "  Exhibit  4,  Oct.  13, 
1874.") 

The  Witness — I  wish  to  make  a  correction  in  my  answer  to 
the  last  question ;  I  believe  I  stated  in  my  answer  to  the  last 
question  that  the  division  of  accounts  was  made  in  the 
Auditor's  office  ;  I  wish  to  modify  that  to  read  :  "  They  are  made 
from  reports  made  to  the  Auditor's  office." 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  In  making  your  estimate  for  a  given  work,  embracing 
work  on  leased  lines  as  well  as  on  main  line,  do  you  separate 
the  two  ?     A.  In  making  the  estimate  of  the  cost  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  carry  in  mind  the  leases  as  compared  with 
the  ownership,  do  you;  you  treat  the  whole  as  one?  A.  I 
generiilly  do. 

Q.  Then  in  carrying  out  the  expenses,  or  rather  in  carrying 
out  the  work  involving  the  expenses,  how  is  the  division  prac- 
tically made?  A.  The  party  under  whose  immediate  charge 
the  work  is  done,  generally  the  Division  Superintendent,  makes 
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a  fpport  monthly  of  the  work  done  and  the  materials  used;  and 
from  that  repoit,  ■which  has  a  difl'erent  heading  for  each  of  the 
brancli  lines,  entries  are  made  in  the  Auditor's  office. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Erie 
Railway,  have  you  been  asiied  or  required  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  transportation?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  A  large  proportion  of  the  freight  cars  tbat  come  eastward 
go  back  westward  empty,  do  they  not  ?  A.  They  do  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  empty  cars 
that  run  back  westward?     A.  I  have  made  none. 

Q.  Have  you  under  your  charge  the  despatching  of  trains  ? 
A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  you  know  nothing  as  to  the  making  up  of  the  trains? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  cost  of  depot 
charges  or  terminal  handlings  ?  A.  What  do  you  mean  by  de- 
pot charges  ;  I  d.>  not  understand  you. 

Q.  The  depot  expenses?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Nor  as  to  the  terminal  handlings  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Nor  the  expensiveness  of  ligliterage  and  things  of  that 
sort  ?     A.  I  do  not  except  in  the  most  general  way. 

Q.  Did  you  have  at  any  time  under  your  supervision,  or 
under  your -charge,  the  lighterage  business  ?     A.  I  never  had. 

Q.  Ferries,  are  they  under  your  charge  ?     A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  And  the  cost  of  them  as  compared  to  what  they  bring  in 
yon  don't  know  anything  about  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property 
turned  over  by  Mr.  Ramsdell  under  his  contract  ?  A.  What 
is  that? 

Q,  Did  you  make  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property 
turned  over  by  Mr.  Eamsdell  to  the  Erie  Company,  under  his 
contract  ?     A.  Which  contract  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Q.  The  recent  contract  which  has  been  made  with  him  by 
which  the  freight  cars  which  he  formerly  owned  were  acquii-ed 
by  the  Erie  Railway?  A.  I  had  those  freight  cars  examined 
aud  their  condition  reported  upon. 

Q.  Did  you  report  also  upon  their  value  ?  A.  1  think  we 
did  and  fixed  a  price  to  the  report. 

Q.  What  was  that  price  ?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  value  of  those  cars  now  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  value  of  each  individual 
freight  car  now  ?     A.  New  ones  ? 

Q.  Ni5 ;  those  that  were  turned  over  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Shipman — If  you  cannot  testify  about  that,  refer  to  your 
report?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  estituate  as  to  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  in  Newburgh,  that  was  turned  over  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Ciin  you  tell  us  what  tbe  value  of  those  cars  are,  inde- 
pendent of  whatever  your  estimate  states?     A.  At  present? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  suppose  they  are  worth  somewhere  between 
$30U  and  $500. 

Q.  Apiece  ?    A.  Apiece. 

Q.  In  railway  management  there  is  a  certain  expense  which 
you  gentlemen  call  a  "  Hxed  charge,"  is  there  not  ?  A.  There 
are  many  of  them. 

Q.  I  mean  there  are  certain  elements  of  transportation  which 
may  be  termed  "  tixed  "  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mean,  do  you  not,  that  they  are  fixed  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  volume  of  traflSo?  A.  They  have  to  be  incur- 
red irrespective  of  the  volume  of  the  traffic. 

Q.  Or  of  its  value?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  traffic  increases,  the  proportion  that  those  fixed 
charges  bear  to  the  whole  expense  gradually  diminishes  ?  A. 
It  does. 

Q.  So  that  the  volume  of  the  traffic  plays  a  very  important 
element  ?    A.  The  volume  and  character  of  the  traffic. 

Q.  Plays  an  important  element  in  fixing  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation ?     A.  They  do. 

Q.  Those  fixed  charges  bear  what  proportion  to  the  whole 
of  the  charges  of  the  road?  A.  The  division  is  somewhat 
arbitrary,  but  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  from  one-third,  to 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  expenses ;  the  proportion  varies  and 
the  division  of  the  expense  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  it  may 
be  stated  as  varying  Irom  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
expense. 

Q.  Terminal  handling,  the  amount  that  bears  to  the  whole 
expense,  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  haul  to  a  considerable 
extent?     A.  It  does. 

Q.  Where  the  haul  is  very  short,  the  terminals  play  an  im- 
portant element  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  the  haul  is  very  Inng,  the  terminals  play  an  uti- 
important  element?     A.  Thej  do. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  volame  of  traffic  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  the  economy  of  a  railway?  A.  You  have  stated  it  yourself ; 
it  is  because  those  expenses  are  fixed  and  cannot  be  largely 
increased  or  diaiinished,  whatever  may  be  the  volume  of  the 
traffic,  and  that  therefore  the  larger  tliat  volume,  the  greater 
base  those  expenses  have  to  be  spread  over. 

Q.  So  that,  if  you  were  to  increase  the  business  of  a  particu- 
lar road  by  doubling  it  and  assuming  that  you  could  have  the 
car  facilities^  the  economy  with  which  it  does  the  double  busi- 
ness is  enormously  great,  isn't  it  ?     A.  It  is  very  considerable. 

Q.  So  that  these  economies  rapidly  overcome  mileage?  A. 
To  a  great  extent  they  do. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  whole  expense  does  the  element  of  fuel 
play  ?  A.  That  varies  very  laigely  with  different  roads  with 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Q.  Take  the  Erie  Railway,  with  which  you  are  probably 
most  familiar ;  now,  what  part  of  the  whole  expense  of  the 
operating  of  that  road  is  represented  by  its  fuel  expenditures? 
A.  One  year  with  another ;  I  suppose  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  operating  expenses  represents  the 
fuel ;  the  difference  therefore  in  economy  arising  from  lessened 
or  increased  expenditures  for  fuel  operates  within  that  ten  per 
cent.  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  normal  condition  of  railways  as  far  as  you 
understand  it,  that  ten  per  cent,  represents  about  the  opera- 
ting expenses  as  to  fuel?  A.  No,  sir;  those  roads  which  are 
further  away  from  fuel  and  to  whom  it  is  more  costly,  may 
easily  find  it  amount  to  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  ex- 
penses, while  those  who  are  immediately  upon  the  line  of  the 
coal  may  find  it  to  represent  but  five  per  cent  of  their  expenses. 

Q.  The  Erie  is  on  the  line  of  coal  ?  A.  Not  quite ;  it  does 
not  run  through  any  coal  bed,  whatever,  but  it  is  not  very  far. 

Q.  Hasn't  it  branch  lines  that  supply  it  with  coal  directly 
from  its  own  coal  property?  A.  It  has  various  lines  through 
which  it  reaches  the  coal  fields  at  no  great  distance. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  to  Hawley  ?  A.  From  20  to  25 
miles. 

Q.  It  has  a  branch  line  to  Hawley?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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tj.  That  is  a  coal  field  ?  A.  It.is  not ;  it  is  20  miles  froiii  the 
CO  il  field  ;  the  coal  is  taken  to  Hawley  over  a  gravity  road. 

Q.  Ovtr  tbe  Pennsj Ivania's  gravity  road  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  coal  distributing  point,  isn't  it?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  You  have  been  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Eoad,  have 
you  not  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  advautiiges  has  tbe  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Eoad  over 
the  Erie  in  getting  its  supi  ly  of  fuel  ?  A.  Id  purchases  ils 
supply  of  fuel,  as  I  understand  it,  at  rather  less  than  half  the 
cost  to  the  Eiie  Railway. 

Q.  Why  is  that?  A.  Because  tbe  coal  is  delivered  directly 
from  the  |.iit-moutb  into  tbe  engines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  while  it  has  to  be  handled  three  or  four  times  and 
transported  a  considerable  distance  over  mountains  to  the  Erie 
Railway. 

Q  Now,  as  to  the  Pennsylvania ;  have  you  been  over  the 
Pennsjlvauia  Road?     A.  I  have,  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  advantages  that 
tbe  Pennsylvania  Company  has  over  the  Erie  as  to  the  supply 
of  coiil  ?     A.  It  is  my  general  understanding 

Q  When  you  speak  of  understanding,  do  you  speak  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  of  what  somebody  has  told  you  ? 
A.  I  tbink  somebody  must  have  told  me,  for  I  would  not 
have  found  it  out  otherwise. 

Q.  Of  course,  your  opinion  as  an  expert  is  of  considerable 
weight,  and  if  you  have  made  this  a  subject  of  investigation — I 
ask  you  upon  that  point,  have  you?  A.  I  have  not  made  a 
subject  of  investigation  of  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the  different 
lines  ;  I  know  in  a  general  way,  to  answer  the  particular  ques- 
tion, that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  obtains  its  fuel  at  a  less 
cost  than  the  Erie. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  a  table  for  the  Bailivay  World,  or  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Railway  World  in  1877  or  1878, 
on  the  relative  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Erie  as  com- 
pared with  the  Baltimore  and  Pennsylvania,  showing  that  tbe 
Erie's  cost  of  transportation  was  less  than  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania or  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  llroaJ?  A.  I  did  not. 
i.  A.  Do  you  -remember  such  an  article  ?  A.  Only  in  the 
dim 'nest  possible  way. 

Q.  You  didnotiuj:kLs£  9,ny  of'the  data  of  that?  A.- 1  did 
not. 
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-,  ■  Q' -I^o  you  kilow  who  wro^e  it  ?■  -A;'I-do  noh       ■       ""    "^ 

Q.  You  have  considered. the  questioQ  of  hauling. longer  dis* 
tances  for  lower  rates  than  shorter  distances,  have  you  nut  ? 
A.  In  a  general  way  I  have. 

Q.  And  your  conclusion  is,  that  sometimes  it  is  cheaper  to 
haul  for  a  long  distance  than  for  a  short  distance,  because  of 
the  bulk  of  the  traffic  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  isn't  it  true  that  on  very  long  distances,  mere 
mileage  is  of  very  little  consequence,  compared  witii  bulk 
of  traffic  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  could  be  stated  quite 
as  broadly  as  that. 

Q.  Well,  a  small  number  of  miles  be  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, compared  with  bulk  of  traffic?  A.  Do  you  mean 
that  a  small  difference  in  distance  between  two  competing  roads 
is  of  no  great  consequence  ? 

Q.  Would  be  easily  overcome  in  consequence  of  the  larger 
business  of  the  one,  being  done  with  greater  economy?  A.  It 
may  be,  sir,  possibly. 

Q.  Gradients  have  an  influence,  haven'tthey,  as  tothe  econ- 
omy with  which  business  could  be  done  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  very 
considerable  influence. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad, 
are  you  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  its  grades?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  economy  with  which  they  can 
do  their  business  by  reason  of  their  grades  as  compared  with 
the  Erie's?     A.  I  know  something  of  it. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  labors  under  some  difficulty,  does 
it  not,  as  compared  with  the  Erie,  as  to  its  fuel  supply — it  is 
further  away  from  fuel  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  further  away  from 
the  coal  field. 

Q.  Is  the  difference  relatively  between  the  New  York  Central 
and  Erie,  as  great  as  the  diSerence  between  the  Erie  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  ?     A.  In  respect  to  what  ? 

Q.  In  respect  to  coal  or  fuel  wupplj  ?     A.  Not  quite,  I  think.. 

Q.  Is  it  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Erie  ?     A.  Yes,  s-ir ;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  not  that  difference  overcome  very  largely,  if  not  more 
more  than  overcome.hy  the  superior  gradient  of  the  New  York 
Central  as  compared  with  the  Erie  ?    A.  I  think  it  is. 
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Q.  Therefore,  grade  does  play  nn  important  element  in  the 
economy  of  roing business?     A.  It  does. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  sort  of  iiu  approximate  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  the  grade  both  as  to  wear  and  tear  and  as  to 
the  economy,  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile,  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral as  compared  with  that  of  the  Erie,  witli  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  that  of  the  Baltimore  &  Oliio,  if  you 
are  familiar  with  the  grades  of  Ihe  two  latter  roads?  A.  I 
could  not,  I  think,  give  you  briefly  any  such  basis  of  compari- 
son, unless  I  knew  the  distribution  of  those  grades,  the  lenglh 
of  them,  the  relative  prices  of  fuel  upon  the  various  ro'^ds,  and 
the  other  circumstances  which  govern  the  cost  of  operating 
them — in  other  words,  there  is  no  short  rule. 

Q.  I  understand ;  as  a  scientist,  you  do  not  propose  to  give 
wholesale,  scientific  testimony  by  short  cuts  ;  but  cannot  you 
do  this  :  assuming  the  cost  of  fuel  to  be  the  same,  and  allowing 
other  conditions  to  be  the  same,  taking  simply  the  difference 
in  grade  as  the  difference  existing  between  those  four  roads, 
what  percentage  do  you  think,  as  to  the  whole  cost  of  operat- 
ing, the  New  York  Central  has  in  its  favor,  again  assuming 
all  other  conditions  to  be  alike,  by  reason  of  its  grade?  A. 
Those  gradients  afifect  l.ut  a  small  portion  of  the  expenses, 
that  is  the  cost  of  hauling  a  train  ;  they  do  not  afTect  in  any 
way  the  general  expenses  of  the  road,  the  cost  of  loading  and 
unloading  its  goods,  the  insurance,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
track,  and  I  could  not,  therefore,  state  it  in  a  percentage  of 
the  total  cost. 

Q.  Where  the  grades  are  heavy,  isn't  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  track  very  largely  increased  ?  A.  Some  ;  not 
much. 

Q.  Embankments  are  made,  heavy  cuttings  are  to  be  main- 
tained, are  there  not  permaueut  expenses  connected  with 
heavy  grades  in  addition  to  the  grades  ?  A.  There  are,  but 
they  are  not  very  important  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of 
the  total  amount. 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum  grade  of  your  road?  A.  The 
maximum  grade  upon  the  main  line  is  sixty  feet  to  the  mile. 

Q.  Is  that  between  Greycourt  and  Monroe?  A.  There  is 
a  piece  in  that  neighboihood  which  is  sixty  feet  to  the  mile, 
but  there  are  other  points  oa  the  road  where  the  same  gradient 
is  used. 
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Q.  On  the  Susquehanna  division?  A.  ^es,  sir;  or  rather 
on  tlie  Delaware  division ;  it  is  near  the  Susquehanna  station. 

Q.  Then  tlie  maintenunce  of  grade  and  curves  is  one  of  con- 
siderable expense,  isn't  it  ?     A.  To  some  extent. 

Q.  Wliieh  is  permanent  in  its  character — this  expenditure  ? 
A.  Ye-!,  sir. 

Q.  And  which  in  addition  to  the  wear  and  tear  and  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  getting  over  the  grade  on  the  part  of 
rolling  stock,  is  also  a  permanent  expense  as  to  the  permanent 
wav  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  cannot  you  give  us — assuming  the  bulk  ^of 
traffic  to  be  the  same,  and  the  value  of  the  traffic  to  be  the 
same — the  actual  difference  in  percentage  of  cost  of  operating 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  that  is 
a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  in  thiit  wny;  I  can  give 
ou  the  result,  the  difference  in  trains  haule.l  by  the  two  roads, 
readily  enough,  but  in  what  way  that  would  effect  the  total  of 
their  operating  expenses,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  30U  to  give  now  the  actual  total  of  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  one  road  as  compared  with  the  other, 
but  assuming  both  roads  to  be  under  your  personal  super- 
vision, and  that  the  expenditures  upon  both  roads  are  precisely 
the  same  for  officers  and  every  other  element  that  enters  into 
it — I  want  to  eliminate  every  question  except  the  more  differ- 
ence in  grade — what  think  you,  as  an  expert,  would  it  cost  you 
more  to  operate  per  ton  per  mile  over  tlie  Erie  as  compared 
with  per  ton  per  mile  over  the  Central,  ii  you  were  personally 
to  supervise  both  roads  ?  A.  I  could  not  answer  the  question 
in  that  way  at  all. 

Q.  Could  not  even  approximate  it?     A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Perhaps  ihe  fault  lies  in  the  way  in  which  I  put  my  ques- 
tion ;  is  there  any  way  in  which  you  could  answer  that  question? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  t'.iere  are  many  ways. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  have  your  own  way  ?  A.  You  can  ask  me 
what  would  be  the  difference  in  engine  loads  between  the  two 
roads  ;  that  I  can  answer. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  di  fiference  ?  A.  The  diffi-  rence  in  engine 
loads  would  be  about  a-;  forty  is  to  twenty-eight. 

Q.  Not  over  the  whole  road  ?  A.  I  don't  mean  upon  those 
grades ;  I  mean  on  the  line  of  the  road  ;  the  maximum  grade 
which  limits  trains  upon  £|.ny  road  spldom  continues  over  the 
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•whole  of  ifc ;  it  only  affects  particular  sections,  and  upon  the 
others  longer  trains  may  be  drawn  ;  and,  in  order,  therefore,  to 
compare  the  two  roads,  we  must  take,  not  merely  the  trains 
which  they  may  haul  each  upon  their  steepest  grades,  but 
the  trains  which  they  can  comfortably  take  over  the  entiie 
length  of  their  road,  find  the  proportion  between  the  Central 
and  the  Erie  I  judge  to  be  about  as  forty  is  to  twenty-eight. 

t);  Now,  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  you  can  answer  it^  • 
as  to  wear  and  tear  of  the  forty  as  to  the  twentj'-eight  ?  A.  If 
the  case  were  limited  with  the  actual  conditions  of  working  upon 
either  road  I  could  then  readily  enough  answer  the  question, 
but  the  difficulty  in  furnishing  an  intelligent  answer  is  that  the 
question  is  too  broad,  and  not  sufficiently  specific  ;  it  does  not 
suppose  a  particular  case. 

Q.  No  ;  but  you  have  in  mind  now,  have  you  not,  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  difference  of  the  operation  of  the  whole 
of  the  lino  ?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  Eliminate  that  difficulty;  suppose  the  case  that  1  put  to 
you ;  suppose  the  roads  were  capitalized  at  the  same  rate,  and 
were  operated  by  you  individually,  both  roads,  and  they  had  the 
same  traffic  over  them,  as  to  volume,  character,  kind,  every- 
thing ;  but  that  the  difference  was  simply  the  difference  of  the 
grade,  then  can  you  give  an  answer  ?  A.  Please  state  what  those 
grades  would  be  ;  the  rate  of  feet  per  mile  ? 

Q.  You  have  stated  what  it  was  on  the  Erie  ?  A.  I  have 
stated  the  maximum  was  sixty  feet  on  the  Erie,  and  we  will 
suppose  the  maximum  of  the  New  York  Central  to  be  twenty- 
four  feet,  if  you  please. 

Q.  It  is  not  as  much  as  that?  A.  They  have  got  a  grade  of 
83  leet  to  the  mile  at  Rochester. 

Q.  That  is  at  a  mere  local  point— well,  go  on,  suppose  your 
own  case?  A.  In  that  case,  the  expense  of  working  the  steeper 
road  would  be  very  nearly  double  that  of  the  other ;  that  is 
the  expense  per  ton  per  mile,  or  per  car  mile ,  per  unit ;  because 
the  number  of  cars  which  a  locomotive  can  draw  up  a  grade 
of  sixty  feet  to  a  mile,  is  about  one-half  the  number  which 
can  be  drawn  up  a  grade  of  twenty-four  feet  to  a  mile. 

Q.  Dj  you  know  what  the  average  grade  of  the  New  York 
Central  in  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  grade  of  the  Erie  is?  A. 
I  do  not ;  they  are  never  stated  in  that  way  ;  never  as  averages  ; 
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they  are  stated  as  maximntn  gradients  inasmuch  as  those  limit 
the  trains  at  particular  points. 

Q.  You  have  heayier  engines  on  the  Erie  than  there  are  on 
the  New  York   Central,  haven't  you?     A.  I  believe  we  have. 

Q.  Tlie  weight  of  that  engine  is  a  considerable  wear  and  tear 
on  the  track,  as  compared  with  the  Central's  weight  of  engine? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  an  estimable  quantity?  A.  Hardly,  without  a 
good  deal  of  experience  for  several  years. 

Q.  Would  it  make  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  expense  ?  A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  "What  would  the  difference  in  grade  make,  think  you,  be- 
tween the  two  roads  in  percentage  of  the  total  expense?  A.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Have  you  computed  the  difference  between  the  hauling  of 
an  empty  and  the  hauling  of  a  full  car  ?  A.  I  have  tried  to,  but 
I  didn't  succeed  very  well. 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  any  approximate  conclusion  upon  that? 
A.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have,  upon  any,  satisfactory  even  to 
mysell 

Q.  For  what  distance  did  you  compute  it?  A.  I  think  a 
distance  of  400  miles. 

Q.  About  the  length  of  your  main  line  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  is  there  any  difference  in  the  train  charges  or 
tr.iin  expenses  of  an  empty  train  as  compared  with  a  full  train? 
A.  They  are  a  little  less  ;  I  suppose  the  engine  burns  a  little  less 
fuel. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  haul  a  few  more  cars  ?  A.  Hardly ;  because 
whatever  loaded  cars  go  in  one  direction  have  to  be  returned,  if 
they  are  all  returned  empty,  in  the  other  direction,  requiring 
nevertheless,  an  equal  number  of  trains  to  be  run  in  order  to 
bring  back  the  motive  power  to  the  point  where  it  starts. 

Q.  So  the  only  difference  would  be  the  burning  of  a  little 
less  fuel?  A.  And  a  little  less  injury  to  the  track  ;  what  that 
is  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  But  the  labor  expenses  are  substantially  the  same.  A. 
Substantially  the  same. 

Q.  And  the  expenditure  for  all  except  the  two  elements  you 
have  mentioned,  are  substantially  the  same  ?  A.  No,  sir;  the 
empty  cars,  of  course,  escape  the  expense  of  loading  and  un- 
loading. 
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Q.  Yes,  of  course ;  that  is  thie  terminals  ?  A.  That  is  terminal ; 
tliey  require  perhaps  a  little  bit  less  lubrication,  aud  they 
require  less  lookiug  after  upon  the  road  than  if  they  were 
filled  and  in  danger  of  being  broken  open  and  the  contents  ab- 
stracted. • 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  difference  in  expense 
of  hauling  an  empty  train,  as  compared  with  a  lull  train, 
amounts  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  expense  of  the  full —  A.  No> 
sir;  I  don't  thiuk  I  am. 

Q.  Will  it  amount  to  more  or  less  than  that  ?  A.  I  should 
judpe  less. 

Q.  Less  than  25  per  cent?     A.  I  should  judge  so. 

Q.  That  the  r.aving  of  the  haul  of  an  empty  train — I  want 
to  be  sure  that  I  understand  you — as  comparetl  with  the  haul 
of  a  full  train  of  an  equal  number  of  cars  is  less  than  2.5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  expense  ?  A.  Less  than  25  par  cent,  less 
than  the  cost  of  hauling  a  full  train. 

By  Mr.  Blanchakd  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  costs  75  per  cent,  as  much  to  haul  an 
ejnpty  train  as  it  does  a  loaded  train,  or  25  per  cent,  as  much? 
A.  It  costs  more  than  75  per  cent,  as  much. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  The  economy  is  less  than  25  per  cent.  ?  A.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  less  than  iiS  per  cent. 

Q.  Then  if  you  can  fill  those  cars  by  a  large  amount  of 
local  traffic,  for  instance,  whatever  you  earn,  if  the  cars  would 
otherwise  run  back  empty,  whatever  you  earn  by  such  filling  of 
cars  above,  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  train  cost  is  saving,  is  it  ? 
A.  In  a  general  way ;  yes. 

Q.  To  which,  of  course,  in  all  fairness,  should  be  added 
some  charge  for  the  terminal  handling? 

(No  answer.) 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  cannot  tell  us  how  many  empty 
cars  are  sent  over  the  Erie  empty  back?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  "Were  you  ever  connected  with  any  railway  in  which  you 
were  required  to  make  an  estimate  for  the  oflScers  of  the  cost 
of  transportation  as  a  basis  for  railway  charges?  A.  I 
never  was. 
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Q.  Hasn't  tliere  been  a  considerable  economy  in  recent 
railway  management  by  the  saving  of  dead  weight  tliat  is 
hauled  as  compared  with  paying  freight?     A.  Almost  none. 

Q.  Are  not  freight  cars  bu  It  very  much  lighter  now  than 
they  were  before,  and  hold  much  more?  A.  They  are  built 
heavier,  but  they  hold  more. 

Q.  They  hold  more?  A.  That  is  the  present  tendency — to 
build  heavier  cars,  but  to  incrense  the  load  in  larger  propor- 
tion than  the  weight  of  the  cars  themselves. 

Q.  Therefore,  you- do  get  something  in  the  way  of  economy 
of  live  weight  as  compared  with  dead  weight  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  haul  about  fifty  per  cent,  dead  weight?  A.  A 
great  deal  more  than  that. 

Q.  More  than  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  freight  cars  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  amount  hauled  by  the  engine  and  the  en- 
gine—     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Exceeds  in  weight  the  amount  of  freight,  assuming 
the  cars  to  hold  twelve  tons  each?  A.  They  do  not 
all  hold  twelve  tons  ;  it  depends  on  the  class  of  goods  that  is 
loaded  in  them  ;  if  it  happens  to  be  willow  baskets,  there  is 
only  a  ton  and  a  half  in  them  ;  if  it  happens  to  be  hats  and 
caps,  there  are  only  two  tons. 

Q.  But  the  number  of  car  loads  of  willow  baskets  that  you 
haul,  compared  with  the  number  of  car  loads  of  wheat  and 
corn  that  you  haul  is  very  small  indeed,  isn't  it  ?  A.  It  is 
something ;  there  are  many  other  things  of  which  b'lt  a  few 
tons  can  go  into  a  car. 

Q.  Then,  in  that  case,  however,  the  live  weight  pays  as 
though  it  were  the  full  capacity — the  fall  amount,  doesn't  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  the  charges  are 

Q.  Are  correspondingly  heavy?  A.  Per  hundred  pounds 
are  generally  higher. 

Q.  But  now,  I  am  speaking,  assuming  the  car — that  dififer- 
ence  is  made  up  in  the  Auditor's  office  or  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment office  generally — now,  assuming,  however,  that  each  car 
is  laden  with  its  full  capacity,  do  you  mean  to  say  or  do  you 
say — for,  of  course,  whatever  you  do  say  is  correct — th^t  you 
carry  more  in  weight  of  cars  and  in  weight  of  engine  than  the 
weight  of  the  goods  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Of  the  train  loads  ?  A.  Than  the  weight  of  the  contents 
of  the  cars. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  Erie  only,  or  is  that  equally  true  of 
the  Mew  York  Central  V     A.  I  think  it  is  true  of  botli  reads. 

Q.  Does  not  tlie  weiglit  of  the  engine  bear  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  weight  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "What  is  the  percentage  of  dead  weight  that  you  carry  as 
compared  with  the  carryiug  capacity  of  the  cars,  to  put  it 
more  accurately?  A.  You  mean  including  the  weight  of  the 
engine  ? 

Q.  Including  the  weight  of  the  engine,  of  course,  for  the  en- 
gine has  to  carry  itself  ?  A.  Including  the  weight  of  the  en- 
glue,  I  thiuk  we  carry  two  tons  dead  weight  to  every  ton  of 
paying  weight. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  carryinc;  capacity?  A.  I  mean  the  total 
tonnage  passiug  over  the  road. 

Q.  That  is  not  scientifically  correct,  because  the  tonnage 
is  paid  for  whether  3  our  cars  are  filled  with  wicker  baskets  or 
with  grain — they  charge  for  wicker  baskets  correspondingly  as 
much  as  if  they  were  full  weight;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
carrying  capacity  of  your  cars;  assuming  them  to  be  full  are 
you  still  prepared  to  say  that  you  carry  over  the  road  two  tons 
of  dead  weight  to  one  ton  of  paying  weight — of  paying 
capacity?     A.  Of  paying  weight ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  of  paying  weight,  but  paying  capacity?  A.  As  to 
capacity,  if  all  the  cars  were  fully  loadecl  to  their  maximum 
capacity  in  weight,  not  in  bulk,  because  they  are  loaded  to 
their  capacity  in  bulk,  but  if  they  are  loaded  to  their  capacity 
in  weight,  the  proportion  between  the  dead  weight  and  the 
paying  weight  would  probably  be,  in  my  judgment,  about  one 
and  a  half  to  one  ;  if  j'ou  consider  the  cars  alone,  it  would  he 
about  one  to  one. 

Q.  Considering  the  cars  without  the  locomotive?  A.  With- 
out the  locomative  or  tender. 

Q.  If,  however,  you  could  increase  therefore  the  number — 
decrease  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  and  increase  the  number 
of  cars — the  proportion  would  be  greater  than  that  you  have 
named?     A.  Naturally. 

Q.  Therefori',  the  proportion  on  the  Central  is  greater  of 
dead  weight,  as  compared  with  live  weight,  than  that  you  have 
namerl,  because  they  have  lighter  engines  and  heavier  trains,. 
haven't  they?    A.  Possibly. 
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Q.  Now,  what  ifs  your  estimate  as  to  the  Central,  taking  that 
f.'ict  to  be  true,  of  lighter  engines  and  heavier  weights?  A.  I 
have  made  none,  Lnt  I  imagine  in  their  case  the  proportion 
cannot  be  very  much  greater. 

Q.  They  carry  45  cars  to  the  train?  A.  I  think  they  must 
average  more  nearly  40  than  45,  although  I   don't  know. 

Q.  Assuming  it,  however,  to  be  45,  what  is  your  estimate 
as  to  the  average  ?     A.  The  average  of  what  ? 

Q.  The  dead  as  compared  with  live  weight?  A.  I  suppose 
they  must  carry  about  a  ton  and  three-quarters  of  dead  weight 
to  a  ton  of  paying  weight. 

Q.  Tou  increase  it  in  the  case  of  the  Central ;  you  said  a 
ton  and  a  half  as  to  the  Erie  ?     A.  A  tou  and  a  half  as  to  the 

actual 

■'  Q.  I  don't  speak  of  the  actual,  they  equalize  that  in  the  rail- 
way oflfice,  by  charging  more  for  the  lighter  weight  goods,  and 
therefore  charge  for  the  carrying  capacity  ;  I  want  to  know 
what  the  percentage  is  of  dead  weight  as  compared  with  carry- 
ing capacity  ?  A.  It  is  probably  in  their  case,  taking  the  cars 
alone,  about  one  ton  of  dead  weight  for  a  ton  of  carrying 
weight,  and  including  the  engine,  about  a  ton  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  Now,  what  ecouomy,  think  you,  is  there  in  that  difference 
in  favor  of  the  Central,  as  compared  with  the  Erie,  in  the  total 
operating  expenses  of  the  year  ?  A.  I  don't  think  there  is 
much. 

Q.  Does  it  amount  to  five  per  cent.?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
not;  I  wish  to  say  that  the  whole  question  of  dead  weight  has 
been  made  a  very  considerable  bugbear,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
influences  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  operating  expenses  of 
railways  ;  dead  weight  does  not  cut  very  much  of  a  figure  in  the 
aggregate  cost. 

Q.  There  would  be,  however,  considerable  economy  in  de- 
creasing that  dead  weight?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  not ;  I  think 
the  tendency  at  present  is  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  cars 
and  to  incn  ase  the  loads  at  the  same  time ;  to  increase  the 
total  weight  of  the  motive  power  and  rolling  stock. 

Q.  But  the  proportionate  weight  is  less  ?  A.  The  propor- 
tionate weiglit  is  therefore  somewhat  diminished  . 

Q.  It  is  in  that  respect  very  much  as  it  is  in  the  increasing 
of  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  increasing  the  weight  of  the  vessel. 
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but  increasing  very  largely  the  carrying  capacity?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  precisely  the  same  tendency. 

Q.  Hiive  yoTi  ever  estiranted  what  it  costs  to  handle  at  ter- 
minal points  local  traffic — local  traffic  at  local  terminal  points 
I  am  speakinp;  of — it  as  compared  with  the  throup;h  traffic  ?  A. 
I  never  have,  because  it  varies  from  day  to  day  and  with  the 
character  of  the  traffic ;  it  costs  more  to  handle  certain  kinds 
than  others.  , 

Q.  Assuming,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  a  small  town  in 
the  interior — any  one  on  your  line — have  you  ever  estimated 
what  it  cost  to  handle  at  such  a  town  ;  take  a  place  like  Little 
Valley ;  have  ynu  ever  estimated  whiit  it  costs  to  handle 
freight  at  Little  Valley,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  handlir^ 
it  at  Binghamton?  A.  I  never  have,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  it 
cannot  be  done. 

Q.  Take,  for  instance,  a  place  like  Lackawaxen ;  what  in- 
crease of  expense,  think  you,  there  would  be  of  terminal  hand- 
ling at  such  a  place,  as  that  compared  wiih  Poit  Jervis,  where 
you  have  greater  terminal  facilities  ?  A.  I  cannot  state  it  in 
that  way  ;  allow  me  to  make  an  explanation  ;  the  business  at 
those  small  stations  is  intermittent  in  its  nature  ;  one  day  per- 
haps thirty  tons  of  freight  will  come  in  to  be  shipped,  and  we 
will  say  that  the  expense  of  running  that  station  is  six  dollars 
a  day,  and  the  cost  therefore,  for  that  day,  will  be  twenty  cents 
a  ton;  now,  the  next  day  only  two  tons  come  in,  and  the  cost 
therefore  will  be  three  dollars  a  ton  tor  that  day;  again,  one  day 
a  piece  of  machinery  will  come  in  which  is  very  heavy,  and  which 
costs  four  times  as  much  to  load  it  on  the  cars  as  the  freight 
which  comes  in  the  next  day,  which  we  may  say  is  in  barrels, 
and  rolled  directly  on  the  cars  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  make  any 
such  estimate  as  you  desire. 

Q.  Would  the  difference  arising  from  bulk  of  traffic  in  places 
like  Port  Jervis,  as  compared  with  Lackawaxen,  a,nd  the  even- 
ness of  the  distiibutiou  justify,  think  you,  a  permanent 
freight  rate  to  Port  Jervis  from  Buffalo,  say  lower  in  amount 
than  a  permanent  freight  rate  to  Lackawaxen  from  Buffalo  ? 
A.  I  thinkit  would. 

Q.  That  upon  a  distance  of  300  miles,  a  longer  distance 
of  z5  miles  would  be  easily  wiped  out  by  the  bulk  of  traffic 
and  the  terminal  facilities?    A,  I  think  it  would. 
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Q.  Take  for  instance,  on  the  line  of  your  road,  Hornells- 
ville — how  far  is  that  from  Buffalo?     A.  91  miles. 

Q.  Have  you  many  terminal  facilities  there,  compared  with 
those  at  Buffalo  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  the  trafiSc  there  is  not  large. 

Q.  How  large  a  town  is  that  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  a  town  of 
about  4,000  inhabitants. 

Q.  Think  you  that  the  bulk  of  traffic  that  you  carry  to  Buf- 
falo justifies  a  permanent  difference  of  freight  rate  as  com- 
pared with  Hornellsville,  of  a  less  amount  than  the  actual 
freight  rale  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  over  your  road  ?  A.  I 
think  it  would  upon  those  things  which  are  transported  in 
large  quantities.' 

Q.  So  that  the  bulk  of  traflfic  which  goes  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo,  as  compared  with  that  which  goes  to  Hornellsville, 
justifies  upon  the  length  of  your  road,  according  to  your  opin- 
ion, a  less  or  lower  rate  to  Buffalo  than  to  Hornellsville  ?  A. 
I  think  it  would  upon  those  freights  which  are  handled  in  large 
quantities. 

Q.  So  that  on  a  distance  of  450  miles — isn't  it?     A.  422. 

Q.  422  miles,  a  mileage  of  90  miles  is  readily  wiped  out  by 
bulk  of  traffic  ?     A.  It  might  be  overcome. 

Q.  Easily  overcome  ?     A.  I  don't  say  easily. 

Q.  In  such  a  case  as  that  eventually  overcome  ?  (No  an- 
swer). 

Q.  That  would  be  true,  I  suppose,  all  along  the  line  of  your 
road,  according  to  your  opinion,  as  to  the  claim  of  smaller 
places  for  equal  rates  with  larger  places  farther  distant — is 
that  the  idea?     A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  would. 

Q.  That  mere  distance  is  not  a  basis  of  charges?  Yes,  sir, 
it  is  a  basis. 

Q.  It  is  nob  a  concluding  and  determined  basis?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  feel,  however,  as  a  railway  expert,  that  there 
is  some  justice  in  the  claim  that  there  should  not  be  a  lower 
charge  made  for  a  long  distance  than  for  a  short  distance  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  do — under  the  same  circumstances — with  that  quali- 
fication. 

Q.  Well,  when  the  circumstances  are  different,  don't  you 
thiuk  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  make  the  difference,  to 
show  that  there  is  a  difference  justifying  the  larger  rate?  A. 
Show  to  whom  ? 

Q.  The  public  that  may  be  suffering  from  the  discrijnina- 
20 
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tion?  A.  I  think  they  do  ;  I  think  whenever  the  public  com- 
plains tbe  railway  officers  always  are  prepared 

Q.  To  give  some  answer  ?   A.  To  give  some  answer  to  them. 

Q.  No  doubt  of  that,  they  have  great  facilities  in  their  an- 
swering ;  the  difference  you  think  arises  in  favor  of  the  larger 
places,  as  against  mere  mileage,  because  of  the  bulk  of 
traffic,  even  over  the  same  line  ?  A.  Partly  that,  and  then 
again  the  grades  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  cheaper  to 
haul  a  certain  given  number  of  miles  on  one  part  of  the  line 
than  on  another. 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  or  is  there  any  one  connected  with  the 
Erie  Kailway,  or  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Rail- 
way, as  it  is  now  called,  whose  business  .it  is  to  determine 
what  the  cost  of  such  terminal  handlings  as  against  bulk  of 
traffic  may  be  or  is  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  there  is  not ;  there  is  no 
person  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  that. 

Q.  Who  makes  that  estimate  ?     A.  No  one. 

Q.  Then  these  rates  are  arbitrarily  fixed  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  cost '?     A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  If  you  don't  make  the  estimate  for  them,  and  there  is 
nobody  else  who  makes  the  estimate  for  them,  how  do  they 
get  the  estimate  on  which  they  operate?  A.  They  know  in  a 
general  way  what  the  average  cost  is,  and  it  is  not  important 
that  they  should  know  more  than  that. 

Q.  Isn't  it  important  if  they,  for  instance,  should  crush  out 
an  industry  at  Rochester  and  create  it  somewhere  else,  if  they 
do  it  on  a  basis  of  the  cost,  that  they  should  know  the  reason 
why  they  make  one  change  for  Rochester  and  one  for  some 
other  place  ?     A.  I  suppose  they  do  know  the  reason. 

Q.  How  can  they  know  the  reason,  if  they  operate  their 
road  at  all  upon  the  basis  of  cost,  unless  somebody  makes  the 
estimate  of  what  it  does  cost  ?  A.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  what 
cost  you  refer  to  ? 

Q.  Cost  of  transportation.  A.  Do  you  refer  to  the  "  direct" 
cost  or  "  total  cost  "? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  cost  comparatively  between  two 
places,  to  one  of  which  a  longer  distance  the  rate  is  made  lower 
than  to  the  shorter  distance  ?  A.  Now,  the  whole  cost  of 
operating  a  railroad  must  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  paid. 

Q.  By  somebody  ?  A.  By  somebody  ;  but  so  far  as  freight 
traffic  is   concerned,  it  may  be  divided  into   two   portions — 
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tiie  "  direct  cost"  or  the  direct  expenditure  -wliich  is  eompelled 
by  the  acceptance  of  any  shipment,  and  the  "  total,"  which 
includes  all  the  indirect  expenses  which  are  not  effected  by 
that  particular  shipment ;  now,  a  shipment  if  accepted  may 
well  pay  a  profit  upon  the  "  direct  cost"  if  you  do  not  burden  it 
with  the  general  expenses  and  all  the  indirect  fixed  charges 
which  you  have  referred  to  in  the  questions  you  have  asked 
me,  and  the  question  generally  presents  itself  in  that  way  when 
a  new  shipment  is  offered ;  the  previous  shipments  have 
already  been  charged  with  the  burden  of  the  indirect  expenses ; 
they  have  absorbed  it  all  ;  so  the  question  is  presented 
whether  the  new  shipment  shall  be  accepted  at  a  profit,  how- 
ever small,  upon  the  "direct  cost"  it  occasions,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  charged  with  its  proportion  of  the  indirect  expenses. 

Q.  When  do  they  start  upon  that ;  assuming  Mr.  Vilas, 
who  is  the  Traffic  Manager  of  your  road 

Mr.  Blanchaed — No,  he  is  not ;  he  is  the  General  Freight 
Agent. 

Q.  Who  is  the  General  Freight  Agent  of  your  road,  to  come 
to  his  office  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  does  he  assume 
that  the  first  shipment  that  he  gets  is  all  that  he  is  going  to 
get  and  charges  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  that  day  against 
that  shipment  and  regard  the  rest  as  profit  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  does  the  point  come  when  the  next  shipment  is 
looked  upon  as  a  new  shipment  which  the  road  can  do  at  any 
rate  ?  A.  It  comes  when  the  shipment  offered  is  such  that  it 
would  not  be  obtained  unless  the  reduced  rate  was  made. 

Q.  Then  the  moment  somebody  begins  to  haggle  about  the 
rate,  that  is  considered  a  new  shipment  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't 
say  that. 

Q.  Is  not  that  substantially  what  you  do  say  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
the  party  states  his  case  and  the  man  who  makes  the  rate 
judges  whether  he  is  hkely  to  get  it  or  lose  it,  in  case  he 
makes  the  rate  to  correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  ; 
sometimes  he  refuses  and  sometimes  he  takes  it. 

Q.  Isn't  that  statement  that  you  have  just  made  about  the 
new  shipment  entirely  arbitrary.     A.  It  is. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  really  in  the  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes that  shipment  from  any  other  ?  A.  Oh,  yes,  there 
is. 
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Q.  What  is  it  ?  A.  The  fact  that  you  won't  get  it  unless 
you  make  the  lower  rate. 

Q.  Then  I  am  right  in  saying  that  when  a  man  comes  and 
offers  you  a  shipment,  in  other  words,  haggles  and  bargains 
about  the  shipment,  that  that  is  the  shipment  that  is  treated 
as  a  new  shipment?  A.  No,  sir;  you  first  ascertain  in  what 
other  way  the  shipment  is  likely  to  go  if  you  don't  take  it. 

Q.  Then  if  the  shipment  can  go  another  way  that  consti- 
tutes it  a  new  shipment  ?     A.  Virtually  it  does. 

Q.  So,  if  there  is  active  competition  between  railroads  by 
which  all  the  trafBc»may  go  another  way,  all  this  traflSc  is  new 
shipment?     A.  No,  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair  way  of  stating  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  substantially,  if  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  stating  it, 
that  you  regard  all  the  traffic  that  you  do  not  absolutely  con- 
trol, as  new  shipments — that  competitive  traffic  is  treated  as 
new  shipment  ?     A.  Most;  competitive  traffic  is  so  treated. 

Q.  And  all  that  local  traffic  over  which  you  have  a  com- 
plete monopoly,  is  treated  in  the  other  way  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  to  a 
great  extent. 

Q.  Therefore  the  cost  of  transportation  is  based  upon  your 
local  traffic  ?     A.  No,  sir,    it  is  not. 

Q.  Well,  the  expenses — you  expect  to  earn  your  expenses 
out  of  your  local  traffic,  and  all  competitive  shipments  are 
treated  as  new  shipments  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  I  am  wrong  in  that,  set  me  right  ?  A  The  additional 
shipments  pay  a  profit,  and  that  profit  diminishes  by  just  so 
much  the  profit  which  must  be  charged  upon  the  local  ship- 
ment to  produce  a  gross  annual  sum  to  pav  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  road,  its  bonded  debt  and  its  stoclf ;  the  profit  which  is 
made  upon  the  competitive  business,  if  you  choose  to  call  it 
that,  diminishes  by  just  so  much  the  aggregate  profit,  which 
must  be  charged  to  the  country  along  the  line  of  the  road. 

Q.  Then  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you  treat  as  extra  income, 
so  to  speak,  all  business  that  comes  to  you  competitively  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  because  if  we  did  not  receive  that  competitive  busi- 
ness and  make  a  profit  on  it,  we  should  be  compelled  to  charge 
still  larger  prices  on  the  business  of  which  we  are  sure. 

Q.  Suppose  you  make  a  loss  on  your  competitive  business, 
then  are  not  you  compelled  to  charge  still  higher  rates  on  the 
local  traffic  for  the  purpose  of  making  up,  not  only  the  interest 
on  your  bonds  and  dividends  uponyour  stock,  but  also  to  make 
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up  for  the  loss   that  has  thus  been  incurred  ?     A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  tendency. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  haul  per  ton  per  mile  fiom 
Chicago  to  New  York  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  straight  to  you  as  it  has  been  put 
to  several  others;  does  ten  cents  a  hundred  yield  a  profit  or  a 
loss  from  Chicago  to  New  York  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  On  the  Erie  Railway  and  its  affiliated  lines  ?  A.  How 
much  does  that  make  a  ton  a  mile? 

Mr.  Blanchard — Nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles,  two  dol- 
lars a  ton,  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent. 

A.  It  probably  covers  more  than  the  direct  expenses,  but  it 
does  not  yield  very  much  profit. 

(Treatise  on  "  The  Elements  of  Cost  of  Eailroad  Freight," 
by  Mr.  Chanute,  contained  on  page  25  of  a  pamphlet,  marked 
for  identification  Exhibit  No.  5,  October  13th,  1879j. 

By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  Do  the  bills  for  construction  and  renewals,  after  they 
leave  the  hands  of  the  Division  Superintendent,  pass  through 
your  hands  again  ?     A.  They  generally  do. 

Q.  Are  they  examined  and  verified  by  jou  before  passing 
to  the  auditor  ?     A.  They  are. 

Q.  And  they  have  been,  daiing  the  time  that  you  have  been 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  company?  A.  Not  all  the  time  ; 
there  was  a  portion  of  the  time  during  which  I  didn't  see  those 
bills  at  all. 

Q.  What  time  was  that?  A.  From  the  beginning  of  1873> 
until  some  time  in  1876,  I  didn't  see  those  at  all. 

Q.  During  that  time  they  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the ■?     A.   General  Superintendent. 

Q.  Mr.  Bowen  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  while  Mr.  Bowen  was  General  Superintendent? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  before  your  appointment  as  Assistant  General 
Superintendent?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  Chief  Engineer,  they  were 
not  sent  to  me. 

Q.  During  that  time  have  the  vouchers  that  you  have  passed 
to  the  Auditor's  ofiice  stated  the  construction  and  replacements 
or  renewals  separately  ?  A.  Most  of  them  have  done  so ;  in 
some  cases — in  the  case  of  the  renewal  of  existing  structures — 
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they  have  been  charged  directly  to  repairsj  and  after  the  work 
was  done,  the  betterment  has  been  transferred  from  repairs  to 
renewals  or  construction  account. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between ?  A.  In  the  re- 
placing of  a  wooden  bridge  by  an  iron  bridge,  for  instance, 
in  some  cases  they  have  charged  the  difference  "between  re- 
placing in  wood  and  replacing  in  iron  up  to  betterment. 

Q.  From  1876  to  the  present  time  do  you  know  of  any  bet- 
terment that  has  been  charged  to  replacement  or  repairs  ?  A. 
I  think  there  have  been  some  ;  I  think  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  the  entire  cost  of  renewal  has  been  charged  to  re- 
pairs, and  no  account  made  of  the  betterment  or  increased 
value  that  was  given  to  it. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  of  any  case  where  repairs  have  been 
charged  to  construction,  during  that  time  V  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  No  such  case  ?     A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  charges,  as  they  are 
transmitted  from  your  office,  continue  until  they  appear  in  the 
State  report  ?     A.  I  xinderstand  that  they  do. 

Q.  That  no  change  is  made  alter  they  pass  the  hands  of  the 
General  Superintendent  and  yourself  ?  A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Q.  If  an  engine  is  replaced  upon  the  road  in  lieu  of  an  old 
one,  to  what  is  it  charged?     A.  To  repairs  or  renewals. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  in  the  event  that  an  entirely  new  loco- 
motive is  brought  upon  the  road,  in  addition  to  its  former 
plant,  that  it  is  charged  to  construction?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  true  of  all  class  of  work  coming  under  your 
supervision  ?     A.  So  far  as  I  know ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  charges  incurred  for  renewals  or 
repairs  of  branch  roads,  that  are  charged  to  the  main  line  ? 
A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  On  all  the  repairs  and  renewals  occurring  upon  branch 
roads,  are  they  charged  to  the  branch  line  ?  A.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Q.  And  so  charged  in  your  office  ?     A.  Not  in  my  office  — 

Q.  That  is,  oharge'd  to  repairs  or  renewals  ?  A.  They  are  so 
charged  by  the  Division  Superintendents. 

Q.  And  that  charge  is  not  altered  by  you?  A.  It  is  not  al- 
tered by  me. 
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Q.  So  that  no  portion  of  those  chaiges  are  made  to   the 
main  line  ? 
No  answer. 

The  Chairman— I  wish  you  would  trace  that  a  little  further 
and  see  where  those  charges  do  go  ;  do  you  offset  them  against 
the  rent  which  you  pay  to  those  leased  lines  or  what,  do  you 
offset  those  charges,  where  a  third  track  or  double  track  or  im- 
provements are  made  on  leased  lines  -do  you  apply  them  on 
that? 

Mr.  Blanchaed — No  ;  they  are  held  as  an  open  account 
against  those  line^i ;  the  different  leases  of  those  lines  provide 
different  methods  by  which  those  things  shall  be  taken  care 
of ;  in  some  cases,  some  class  of  repairs  may  be  deducted  from 
the  rentals  and  in  other  cases  it  may  not ;  when  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company  leased  those  railroads,  it  took  certain 
responsibilities  of  keeping  up  the  road  in  the  condition  it 
was  in  at  the  time  it  was  turned  over  to  the  lessee,  and  in  that 
case,  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  must  stand  whatever  those 
charges  may  be,  to  keep  them  up,  to  keep  this  condition  good. 

The  Chaikman — In  any  case,  do  the  charges  for  additional 
work  enter  ioto  or  increase  the  stock  or  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  leased  lines  ? 

Mr.  Blanchaed — No,  sir;  I  believe  not;  I  do  not  know  of 
such  a  case. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  testify,  that  the  improvements  and 
betterments  of  the  Erie  Company  increased  its  earning  capac- 
ity by  a  million  of  dollars  ;  am  I  correct  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  can  you  tell  what  your  increased  eaiuing  capacity 
is,  inasmuch  as  the  earnings  depend  entirely  upon  the  rates? 
A.  I  imagine,  all  things  being  equal,  the  rates  continuing  as 
they  are. 

Q.  The  increase  of  earning  capacity  is  a  very  different  thing, 
if  the  rate  is  forty  cents  a  hundred  from  Chicago,  from  what  it 
is  if  it  is  twenty  cents?     A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  assumed  an  equal  amount  of  carriage, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  the  question  of  rates?     A.  I  did  not, 

Q.  And  the  question  of  through  and  local  rates,  and  the 
variations  in  the  tonnage  and  passengers,  baggage,  mails,  ex- 
press, etc.,  would  vary  your  estimate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I 
qualified  my  answer  as  being  only  a  very  broad  one. 

Q.  Would  you  estimate  that  a  straight  track  on  a  grade  on 
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the  rocky  side  of  a  mountain,  would  be  less  expensive  to 
operate,  than  a  curved  track  put  in  on  a  fill  if  it  was  level  ? 
A.  No,  probably  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  regard  the  level  track  as  the  more  expensive 
in  operation— maintenance,  washing,  and  such  expenses  as 
that  ?     A'  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  I  say,  would  you  ?  A.  Repeat  tbe  question ;  I  don't 
think  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Let  me  have  you  understand  me ;  if  a  level  track  is  upon 
an  embankment  and  a  high  fill  and  is  upon  a  curve,  is  that  more 
expensive  ot'  operation  than  a  straight  track,  that  is,  upon  a 
heavy  grade  up  the  side  of  a  mountain  ?  A.  It  depends 
altogether  on  how  heavy  the  grade  is,  and  how  sharp  the 
curve  is. 

Q.  Therefore,  no  estimate  is  of  auy  value  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that,  that  no  estimate  is  of  any  value,  unless 
you  have  the  actual  curvature,  the  actual  grade  and  the  actual 
embankment,  and  what  the  wash-outs  may  be,  and  the  repairs 
of  that  track,  and  the  repairs  of  the  grade — you  cannot  tell, 
unless  you  have  those  elements  of  actual  expense  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Please  explain  what  proportion  of  the  cost  you  regarded 
that   ten  cent.s  would  cover  between   Chicago  and  New  York? 

A.  I  said  the  "direct  cost." 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  direct  cost  ?  A.  The  portion 
of  the  cost  which  is  directly  entailed  by  the  shipment  in  ques- 
tion, which  consists  of  the  wages  of  the  train  men,  the  fuel 
burned  by  the  locomotive,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  locomotive 
and  cars,  and  if  we  can  know,  what  it  is,  possibly  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  track ;  those  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total, 
costs  of  operating  the  road. 

Q.  Did  you  include  the  loading  and  going  to  the  inspection 
houses  and  elevators  at  Chicago  after  this  freight  or  the  termi- 
nal facilities  for  delivering  about  the  harbor  of  New  York  ?  A. 
I  did  not  consider  that. 

Q.  Both  of  those  were  omitted  ;  then  you  intend  only  to  in- 
clude that  expense  which  you  could  separate  and  attach  to 
that  one  transaction  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  H  ive  you  in  jour  mind  a,  unit  of  freight  charge,  car  load 
or  train  load?     A.  I  don't  understand. 

Q.  There  is  a  distinction  made  between  single  packages  and 
car  loads  ;  does  that  distinction  apply  also  as  to  differences  be- ' 
tween  carloads  and  train  loads?  A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  does. 

Q.  Not  as  stric:ly?     A.  Not  as  strictly. 

Q.  Because  with  a  certain  number  of  loaded  cars,  you  can 
make  up  your  train  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Chanute, 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  testimony  : 

(Marked  for  identification,  "Exhibit  No.  5,  October  13, 
1879.") 

The  Elements  of  Cost  of  Railroad  Freight  Traffic. 
A  Paper  by  O.  Chanute,  C.  B. 

The  subject  of  determining  the  cost  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion is,  seemingly,  a  very  simple  one ;  so  simple,  that  to  one 
uuacquainted  with  the  subject,  it  doubtless  appears  capable  of 
easy  solution  after  a  brief  investigation.  And.  indeed,  when  at 
the  close  of  the  year  the  report  of  a  railway  company  is  pub- 
lished, it  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  its  whole 
buisness  to  an  average  number  of  passengers  and  of  tons  of 
freight  transported  one  mile,  and  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  average  charges  and  cost  of  each.  We  thus  obtain,  how- 
ever, only  averages  and  notljing  more.  It  is  when  we  attempt 
to  look  further  into  the  subject,  and  inquire  why  this  average 
cost  varies  upon  different  lines,  and  what  are  its  various  ele- 
ments, or  to  ascertain  what  profit  has  been  made  upon  a  par- 
ticular class  of  traffic,  and  what  portion  has  been  clone  at  a 
loss,  that  we  find  very  considerable  intricacy  and  complication. 
*****  *  * 

And  first,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  problem  of  separating 
the  various  elements  of  the  cost  of  railroad  trafiic,  is  probably 
incapable  of  exact  solution  with  our  present  knowledge.  The 
various  expenses  of  which  they  are   composed  are  combined 
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with  each  other  in  so  many  different  operations,  that  it  is  very 

difiScult  to  separate  them  so  as  to   ascertain   the   cost  of  any 

particular  class  oi  traffic  with   mathematical  certainty.     We 

may  approximate  to  it,  however,  and  thereby  gain  clearer  ideas 

OQ  a  subject  which  we  will  find  to  be  very  intricate. 

******* 

Table  I.,  prepared  from  the  reports  of  the  Engineer  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  shows  the  yariations  of  charges  made  and 
the  cost  per  ton  per  mile,  upon  seven  of  the  railroads  of  this 
State,  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  well  as  the  varying  ratio  of 
the  cost  of  operating  to  the  total  expenses.  It  exhibits  not 
only  that  the  cost  has  been  four  times  as  great  on  some  roads 
as  upon  others,  but  also  that  it  has  materially  varied,  from 
time  to  time,  upon  the  same  road  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  had 
the  average  rate  of  charges  prevailing  in  1863  been  maintained 
until  I860,  when  the  war  had  raised  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials, six  out  of  the  seven  roads  would  have  been  operated 
at  a  loss. 

In  order  to  account,  if  possible,  for  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  upon  these  several  roads,  an 
analysis  has  been  made  of  their  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1872.  We  thus  obtain,  it  is  true, 
only  averages  resulting  from  many  different  operations  for 
each  road,  but  we  may  be  able  to  draw  some  inferences  from 
them.  Table  II.  shows  the  cost  of  transporting  freight  for 
1872  on  these  roads,  under  seven  general  elements  of  cost,  re- 
duced to  four  common  standards  (such  as  could  be  obtained 
from  the  reports),  under  the  heads  of  cost  per  ton  per  mile, 
cost  per  mile  operated,  reduced  to  equivalent  single  track,  cost 
per  mile  run  by  freights,  and  co.^t  per  ton  transported. 

If,  upon  examination,  there  appears  to  be  any  uniformity  in 
any  one  element  of  coat  under  any  one  head  of  the  division, 
it  would  be  considered  probable  that  this  element  operated 
alike  on  the  different  roads,  and  that  the  particular  head  under 
which  the  coincidence  occurred  was  probably  the  best  common 
measure  of  comparison.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the 
result'ug  burden  imposed  by  each  upon  the  traffic,  differs 
widely  upon  tiie  different  roads. 

The  division  of  the  elements  of  cost,  adopted  in  the  classifi- 
cation, is  as  follows  : 

1.  —That  which  is  here   termed  *'  Roadway  Charges,"  and 
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whicli  consists  of  the  repairs  and  the  renewals  of  .'f he.  earth- 
works, masonry,  ballast,  and  wooden  portions  ot  the  roadway — 
such  as  cross-ties,  bridges,  buildings,  fences,  etc.  The  repairs 
of  earth-works,  masonry,  ballast  and  cross-  ties,  have  been 
obtained  by  distributing  under  this  head  one-third  of  the 
accounts  charged  to  "  Repairs  of  road-bed,  except  cost  of 
rails."  Taxes  are  also  included  in  this  account,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  a  fixed,  ratable  charge,  independent 
either  of  the  volume  or  character  of  the  trafitic;  representing 
in  a  great  measure  the  wear  and  deterioration  from  the.  action 
of  the  elements,  and  proving  more  or  less  of  a  burden,  per  ton 
per  mile,  in  proportion  to  the  business. 

2. — The  "  General  expenses  "  comprising  the  expenses  of 
general  management,  and  incidental  contingencies.  To 
be  strictly  accurate,  this  account  should  also  include  the 
cost  of  soliciting  for  and  obtaining  business,  but  as  this  cannot 
readily  be  separated  from  the  amounts  reported  for  "Agents 
and  clerks,"  the  whole  of  the  "  Contingencies "  account  has 
been  inuladed  as  an  ofi'set.  This  varies  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  trade  obtained,  as  well  as  with  the  length  of 
the  road,  but  seems  quite  independent  of  the  distance  the  traf- 
fic is  to  be  carried.  It  may  in  most  cases  be  considered  as  an 
arbitrary  charge  of  so  many  cents  per  ton  obtained. 

3. — "Station  service,"  comprising  the  items  termed  "office 
expenses,"  "  agents  and  clerks,"  "  loading  and  unloading,"  and 
"  watchmen  and  switchmen,"  in  the  official  reports,  and  cover, 
ing  the  cost  of  handling  and  billing  the  freight.  This  varies 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  handled,  but  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  distance  it  may  be  carried  over  the  road.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  specific  or  arbitrary  charge  per  ton,  to 
be  pro-rated  over  the  the  number  of  miles  the  goods  are  con- 
veyed. 

4. — "  Track  repairs,"  which  includes  the  surfacing  of  the 
track,  and  the  repairs  and  renewals  of  the  rails,  spikes  and 
joint  fastenings.  This  varies  in  some  measure,  but  not  in  di- 
rect ratio  with  the  tonnage  trasported,  and  the  speed  at  which 
it  is  carried.  It  is  greatly  aflected  by  the  character  of  the 
equipment  placed  upon  the  road,  as  well  as  by  the  permanence 
of  its  construction  'and  its  peculiarities  of  climate  and  soil. 
In  the  absence  of  more  accurate  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, its  best  measure  is  probably  the  miles  run  by  trains. 
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5. — "  Car  service,"  embracing  the  lubrieatioii,  repairs  and 
renewals  of  freight  ears.  This  varies  most  nearly  with  the 
mileage  made  by  the  cars,  but  the  time  required  to  make  a 
trip,  unload  the  car,  and  return  it  to  the  general  service,  be- 
comes an  important  component,  and  seriously  increases  the 
cost  of  local  traffic. 

6. — "Train  service  "  may  be  said  almost  to  alone  represent 
the  transportation  proper.  It  consists  of  the  wages  of  the 
"conductors  and  trainmen,"  "  enginemen  and. firemen,"  "  fuel," 
"lubrication,"  "water  service,"  and  "the  repairs  and  renewals  of 
the  locomotives."  This  alone  varies  both  with  the  tonnage  and 
he  distance  it  is  carried,  and  alone  can  correctly  be  compared, 
for  different  roads  by  reduction  to  tons  transported  one  mile. 
Its  cost  upon  each  is  affected  by  the  character  of  the  gradi- 
ents and  curves,  which  limit  the  maximum  train  which  can  be 
taken  over  the  line,  the  proportion  of  empty  cars  which  must 
be  hauled  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of  tonnage  in 
one  direction,  the  cost  of  wages  and  fuel,  and  in  the  case  of 
new  roads,  by  the  impossibility  of  securing  full  loads  at  all 
times  for  the  trains  which  it  is  desirable  to  run  regularly. 

7. — The  "  Insurance,"  which  mainly  consists  of  the  loss  and 
damage  accounts,  and  which  is  dependent  upon  the  value  or 
perishable  quality  of  the  articles  carried. 

*****  ss  * 

An  examination  of  the  table  thus  constructed  at  once  dis- 
closes differences  in  cost,  which  no  possible  theory  as  to  rela- 
tive economy  or  efficiency  of  management  can  account  for.  It 
is  seen  not  only  that  like  operating  expenditures  upon  differ- 
ent roads,  whether  referred  to  cost  per  lineal  mile  or  per  mile 
run  by  freight  trains,  impose  very  unlike  burdens  upon  their 
ajrgregate  traffic  per  ton  per  mile,  but  also  that  the  character 
of  that  traffic  makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  tran- 
sacting it. 

Thus,  the  Eome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Eailroad, 
which  has  spent  but  $2,670.70  per  mile  operated,  upon  its 
freight  busines^s,  shows  a  cost  of  2,6±l  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
while  the  Erie  Eailway,  which  has  expended  %i,2l±b%  per  mi  e, 
or  over  three  times  as  much,  shows  but  a  cost  of  1,037  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  or  less  than  one-half  "as  much.  The  Rensse- 
laer &  Saratoga  Eailroad,  whicn  has  run  its  trains  for  $1.42 
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per  mile;  yet  finds  the  cost  2,306  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  while 
the  New  York  Contral  llailroad,  which  has  run  its  trains  for 
$1.35  per  mile,  finds  the  cost  1,043  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

These  differfnces  illustrate  the  influence,  on  cost  of  the  total 
volume  of  busiuess  done  ;  it  is  seen  at  once  that  some  elements 
of  cost  are  in  the  nature  of  fixed  charges,  and  neither  materially 
incrense  or  diminish,  whether  a  large  or  a  small  business  bo 
done;  that  others  again  are  specific  or  arbitrary  charges, 
which  !U-e  nearly  constant,  whether  the  traffic  is  to  be  conveyed 
a  long  or  a  short  distance  ;  and  again,  others  increase  with  the 
business,  l>ut  not  in  direct  ratio  to  it;  while  of  those  which  in- 
crease in  strict  proportion  per  ton  per  mile,  tJie  cost  is  proba- 
bly not  over  one-third  of  the  whole;  one  effect  of  this  is  to 
burden  those  roads  which  do  a  small  business  with  a  much 
higher  cost  than  those  which  have  developed  a  large  traffic. 
There  are  certain  expenses  which  must  be  incurred  to  keeji 
the  road  running,  and  they  prove  less  or  more  onerous,  as  the 
tonnage  is  large  or  small. 

More  important  still,  as  affecting  the  cost,  is  the  character  of 
the  traffic;  the  road  making  the  best  showing  in  the  table  is 
the  Syracuse,  Binghamton  and  New  York;  the  cost  for  1872 
was  but  0.704  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  by  reference  to  Table 
1,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  transported  freight  for  two  years  at  a 
cost  of  0.55  per  ton  per  mile.  Yet  this  road  has  expended  this 
year,  but  $3,273.74  per  mile  of  road,  while  the  New  York  & 
Harlem  Tlailroad,  which  has  expended  but  $4,531-88  per  mile, 
exhibits  a  cost  five  times  as  great,  or  3.C35  cents  per  ton  ]iei 
mile.  The  New  York  Central,  on  the  other  hand,  has  expended 
$8,127.72  per  mile  operated,  and  its  cost  is  1.043  cents  per  ton 
per  mile.  So  that  we  see  that  it  is  not  alone  the  doing  of  a  larg3 
business  which  cheapens  the  cost,  by  distributing  the  fixed 
charges  over  a  greater  number  of  tons,  but  also  the  character  of 
that  business  which  may  require  more  or  less  looking  after,  or 
incidental  expense. 
**  **  **  **«■* 

It  may  here  be  stated,  that  since  making  up  Table  II,  the 
writer  has  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion  adopteLl 
of  one-third  of  "Repairs  of  Roadbed"  for  the  roadway 
charges  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  truth,  and  that  a  sum  of 
about  $GO0  or  $700  a  year  a  mile,  would  probably  cover  the 
general  cost  of  this  element ;  but  whether  $600  or  $800  per  mile 
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of  roaci,  the  amount  is  a  fixed  charge,  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
volume  of  business,  but  burdening  it  more  or  less  nccordingly 
as  it  is  large  or  sma'l,  anc1,lheiefoie,  very  ongrous  to  new  roads 
with  light  traffic.  These  may  perhaps  evade  the  charge  for  a 
time,  while  everything  is  new,  but  the  wear  and  deterioration 
are  constantly  going  on,  and  sure  some  day  to  call  for  fresh  ex- 
penditures, either  from  current  earnings  or  from  capitnl. 

The  but  den  imposed  by  "general  expenses  "  is  partly  fixed 
and  i)artly  arbitrary;  that  is,  there  are  some  expenses  which 
must  necessarily  be  incurred  in  managing  the  line,  and  some 
whii-h  increase  with  the  business,  but  not  in  proportion  to  it ;  as 
we  shoull  expect,  therefore,  the  table  exhibits  great  variations 
per  ton  per  mile,  while  there  is  some  correspondence  in  the  col- 
umns in  which  it  is  given  per  mile  operated  per  ton  transported. 
It  is  also  seen  to  be  affected  by  the  ch;iracter  of  the  traffic, 
in  the  case  of  the  Syra<^use,  Binghqmtou  &  New  York  Eailroad, 
where  business  evidently  lequires  very  little  soliciting  or  man- 
aging expense.  Although  its  percentage  to  the  other  operating 
expenses  is  small,  it  may  form,  in  the  case  of  the  long  thin 
lines  recently  built  in  the  west,  an  important  element  of  the 
cost  of  the  light  traffic  which  they  may  expect  for  some  time. 

The  "  station  service  "  imposes  a  charge  which  is  much  the 
same,  whether  the  article  goes  a  short  or  a  long  distance  over 
the  road.  For  lour  out  of  seven  roads,  it  is  seen  to  amount  to 
about  32  cents  per  ton  transported,  irrespective  of  distance ;  and 
a  table  will  hereafter  be  given  to  illustrate  how  this  charge 
alone  may  cause  the  cost  to  vary  from  4  cents  a  ton  a  mile  to 
about  half  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  the 
cost  is  the  same  for  loading  and  unloading,  checking  and  bill- 
ing the  freight,  whether  it   is  transported  over  the  road  10 

miles  or  1,0^0. 
******** 

We  come  here  upon  an  important  cause  of  difference 
of  cost  of  transportation  between  different  lir>es.  It  is  found 
not  only  that  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading,  checking  and 
billing  goods,  is  independent  of  the  number  ot  continuous  miles 
which  they  are  transported  over  the  line,  but  also  that  this  ar- 
bitrary charge  varies  greatly  on  different  roads,  in  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  their  business,  and  to  the  proportion  of  it 
which  requires  handling.  This  may  go  far  to  explain  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  coal  roads,  which,  while  they  have  been 
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enabled  to  obtain  very  nearly  the  same  rates  as  other  lines, 
have  been  put  to  far  less  expense  in  the  hanJling  of  their  ton- 
nage and  management  of  their  business. 

^Vhile,  therefore,  the  chaiacter  of  the  traffic  on  each  road 
comjiels  a  ceitain  expense  for  station  service,  the  length  to 
■which  it  is  to  be  hauled  governs  the  resulting  cost  per  ton  per 
mile.  To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  element  alone 
varies  the  cost  of  the  traffic,  the  following  theoretical  table  has 
been  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  for  1872,  ou  the  New 
York  Central,  and  the  supposition  that  while  the  cost  of  sta- 
tion service  remains  the  same  per  ton,  all  the  other  expenses 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  train  miles  : 

TABLE. 

-Showing  the  effect  of  arbitrary  charges  for  station  expenses 
upon  the  average  train  of  130  tons.  The  station  expenses 
being  assumed  at  31.G2  cents  per  ton  handled,  and  all  the 
remaining  expenses  at  $1.1704  per  mile  run  by  train  : 

130X0.3162-|-|l.l'704X10 
10  miles  cost  TsOvTo =4.062  cts.  per  ton  per  mile. 

130x0.3162+11. 1704X20 
20  "  130X20 =2.481  cts.  per  ton  per  mile. 

13nx0.31fi2+Sl.l'704X5O 

"''  130^<5;^ -1-«S3  "         "  " 

13fiX0  3162+*l  1704X100 

100  ■ ^1  216  "  "         •' 

l:;0X10'l  ■^'' 

130X0.3162+11. 1'7IMX200 
200  ^^^^ =1.058        "         "         ' 

130Xf.316-+.?1. 1704X232 

232     "  rr^^252 =1-03'    

130X0  3162+$]. 17i"i4XS00 
6U0  "  j^^;^^^ =0.963         "  "         •• 

13i'X0.3162+Sl.l704X1.000 

1.000    "  is^,^aUUo =0-932   "      ■•      " 

The  above,  however,  is  for  the  average  train  of  133  ions, 
which  is  thus  small  in  consequence  of  the  short  runs  conse- 
quent upon  local  business.  If  beyond  200  miles,  therefore,  we 
a-sume  that  the  trains  consist  of  24  loaded  cars,  or  240  tons, 
the  cost  becomes  : 

240X".3162+$1. 1704X200 
200  miles  cost  240X200 =0.645  cts.  per  ton  per  mile. 

240X0.31  «2+.<!1.1704XBOO 
fiOO  •'  SilwUi^ 0.551 

240X0.31 62+*l. 1704X1000 

1000       "  mxim "  =**'"9      "       "       " 
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If,  however,  npon  arrival  at  their  destination,  there  is  not 
enough  return  tounage  to  load  more  than  10  of  the.se  cars,  and 
the  remainin!?  14  mast,  be  hauled  back  empty,  the  cost  of  the 
return  tonnage  is  as  follows  : 

100X0.3162+$!. T7n4X2"0 
200  miles  cost  .   ,      ,  „ =1.328  cts.  per  ton  per  mile. 

10OX0.8162+$l.l'7O4X.'>00 

500       "  mxEo^> '='-^''      ' 

100X0.31624-$!. 1704X1000 
1"«0        "  uiU^mUo -=1'202 ' 


It  has  here  been  assumed  that  all  the  expenses,  except  sta- 
tion service,  vary  in  proportion  to  the  miles  run  by  freight 
trains.  This  is  in  excess  of  the  truth.  We  have  seen  that 
"Roadway  Charges"  and  "General  Expense"  cannot  so 
vary,  being  mainly  controlled  by  other  circumstances ;  and 
if  we  now  turn  to  the  column  of  track  repairs  in  the  table, 
we  find  thiit  it  varies  in  cost  from  20  to  39  cents  per  mile 
run  by  trains,  and  a  further  inspection  shows  considerable 
variations  in  cost  between  the  different  roads,  under  all 
four  of  the  standards  adopted,  and  indicates  that  the  cost 
docs  not  vary  in  direct  ratio  to  the  business  done.  Thu-^,  while 
the  Syracuse,  Binghamton  and  New  York  Railroad  has  ex- 
pended .$881.79  per  mile  operated  for  track  repairs,  the  result- 
ing charge  is  0.19  of  a  cent,  a  tnn  a  mile ;  and  tiie  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  which  has  spent  but  $:382.I-35 
per  mile  operated,  nevertheless  finds  the  charge  0.57  of  a  cent 
a  ton  a  mile.  In  general  terms,  the  three  roads  of  lightest 
traffic  in  the  table  tind  the  cost  of  track  repairs  per  i:on  per 
mile  a  burden  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  other  lines. 

The  wear  upon  the  track  is  j>roduced  by  three  elements  : 
first,  the  locomotive  ;  second,  the  cars;  and  third,  their  con- 
tents. It  is,  moreover,  affected  by  the  speed  and  the  gradients 
and  curves.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  in  any 
constant  relation  with  the  contents  of  the  cars,  or  the  tonnage 
of  the  road,  except  so  far  as  this  dictates  the  character  of  the 
trains  which  must  be  run,  the  proportion  of  empty  cars  which 
must  be  hauled  to  provide  for  the  business,  and  the  full  or  par- 
tial loads  for  the  cars  or  for  the  locomotives,  as  a  through  or 
a  local  traffic  predominates. 
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A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  "  Car  Service."  per  mile  run  by 
..freight  trains  shows  a  range  from  7  cents  to  24  cents  per  mile 
run.  This  may  partly  be  caused  by  the  difference  in  gradients 
upon  the  road,  or  the  character  of  their  locomotives,  thus 
limiting  the  maximum  train  which  may  be  hauled.  We  see, 
however,  that  while  the  cost  was  19.63  cents  per  train  mile  on 
the  New  Yoik  and  Harlem  Railroad,  and  this  imposed  a 
charge  of  0.37  of  a  cent  a  ton  a  m'.le  on  the  traffic,  on  the  New 
Tork  Central,  where  it  was  17.60  per  train  mile,  it  imposed  a 
charge  of  0.14  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  table  shows 
considerably  lower  cost  on  roads  doing  a  through  than  on 
those  wholly  confined  to  a  local  trafl&c.  This  evidences 
the  value  of  the  component  of  time  in  this  item  of  the 
cost ;  a  car  frequently  requiring  as  much  time  to  go  to  a 
station  10  miles  distant,  to  be  uuloadeil,  reloaded,  if  pos- 
sible, and  returned,  as  to  carry  the  sanae  load  300  miles; 
or  that,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Railroad 
Commissioners  for  1872,  "  Wueels  earn  money  only  while  they 
are  in  motion." 

The  cost  of  car  service  is  also  dependent  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  empty  cars  which  the  service  requires  to  be  hauled. 
It  has  been  shown  while  treating  of  station  service,  that  il  a 
return  load  can  be  obtained  for  only  10  cars  out  of  24  (a  not 
unusual  proportion  on  most  of  the  roads  tabulated),  the  cost 
per  ton  per  mile  of  their  contents  will  be  more  than  doubled. 
This  again  indicates  the  smaller  cost  of  through,  as  compared 
with  local  business,  it  being  far  more  easy  to  obtain  a  return 
load  promptly  from  a  terminal  than  from  a  local  station.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable  that  were  a  stream  of  through  traffic,  say 
of  one  million  tons  a  year,  thrown  upon  the  Harlem  Eoad,  the 
cost  per  ton  per  mile  on  that  line,  which  is  now  3.63  cents, 
would  at  once  be  reduced  to  about  one-half  that  amount,  so 
that  it  might  cheapen  its  charges  to  all  its  patrons. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reports  to  the  State  Engineer 

do  not  give  the  mileage  made  by  freight  cars,  as  this  would 

furnish  an  excellent  basis  of  comparison.     It  might,  perhaps,  be 

obtained  by  multiplying  the  train  miles  by  the  return,  giving 

the  average  weight  of  freight  trains,  were  the  latter  correct ; 

but  they  have  been  so   evidently  guessed  at,  as  to   possess 

no  value. 

#***         *         ***** 
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In  every  caSe,  moreover,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  train 
service  amounts  to  bat  about  oue-third  of  the  total  expense 
per  ton  per  mile.  Taken  in  conuection  with  the  car  service,  it 
is  scarcely  one  half  of  the  whole,  and  the  cost  of  these  two 
elements  varies  from  c3  to  82  cents  per  train  mile,  the  roads  of 
largest  business  varying  from  53  to  69  cents ;  while  the  total 
cost  of  operating  is  from  88  cents  to  $1.92  per  mile  run  by 
freight  train.  Thus  the  transportation  proper,  which  almost 
every  oue  has  in  mind  when  discussing  railroad  charges,  costs 
but  about  one- half  of  the  cost  of  the  total  service  rendered  to 
the  public.  Qhe  other  expenses  are  in  some  degree  fixed  or 
arbitrary  charges,  or  they  do  not  vary  with  the  distance  to 
which  the  goods  are  conveyed,  and  buiden  the  business  more 
or  less  in  proportion  to  its  volume  or  character. 

As  to  the  "  Insurance,"  or  losses  incurred  on  goods  in  tran- 
sit, it  seems  surprisingly  small.  It  scarcely  amounts  to  two 
per  ceut.  of  the  whole  expenses,  or  probably  to  about  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  articles  carried.  Per- 
haps a  comparison  for  other  years  would  make  a  less  favorable 
showing  than  that  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  table. 

One  important  element  has  remained  thus  far  entirely  un- 
noticed, and  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  interest  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  the  road  and  its  equipment.  This  is  as 
legitimate  a  charge  upon  the  trafiic  as  the  cost  of  running  the 
trains,  and  it  must  be  covered  by  the  profit  charged  upon  the 
various  shipments.  In  apportioning  these  profits,  it  becomes 
necessary,  not  only  to  consider  the  varying  cost  of  each  parti- 
cular class  of  shipment,  its  volume,  the  expenses  it  occasions, 
the  bulk  or  space  it  occupies  in  the  cars,  and  the  risk  incurred 
from  its  perishable  properties,  but  also  to  use  sound  judgment 
as  to  its  comparative  value,  and  the  amount  of  profit  it  will 
bear,  so  as  to  adjust  the  burden  of  transportation  where  it  will 
be  least  felt. 

It  is  well  understood  by  railroad  managers  that  the  maximum 
of  aggregate  profit  is  by  no  means  coincident  with  high  charges. 
Every  reduction  of  rates  brings  out  for  transportation  more 
and  more  of  the  bulky  and  cheap  commodities,  and  permits 
their  shipment  at  a  profit.  This  again  cheapens  the  average 
cost  of  the  whole,  by  spreading  the  fixed  charges,  and  those 
which  do  not  increase  with  the  traflSc,  over  a  greater  number 
of  tons ;  but  as,  in  the  meantime,  the  railroads  must  pay  their 
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.operating  expenses,  and,  if  possible,  interest  on  their  cost,  and 
as  t!ie  business  is  not  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  the  ad- 
justment of  rates  becomes  a  delicate  operation,  ■wliiuh  requires 
;careful  experimenting  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rates  which  at 
any  given  time  'will  yield  a  maximum  of  profit. 

The  universal  tendency  of  rates  in  this  country  has  hitherto 
steadily  been  downward.  They  sometimes  have  had  to  be 
raised  on  particular  articles,  but  it  has  so  invariably  been 
found  that  those  lines  proved  most  profitable  which  developed 
the  largest  tonnage  by  adjusting  the  rates  so  as  to  admit  the 
shipment  of  cheap  articles,  that  it  is  deemed  good  policy  to 
make  the  charges  just  as  low  as  experiment  proves  to  be  pru- 
dent. The  owners  of  new  railroads,  therefore,  have  general!y 
been  content  to  wait  some  years  for  full  returns  upon  their  in- 
vestments, in  order  to  promote  the  development  of  the  country 
,and  of  a  large  tonnage.  But  as  a  compensation  they  have  col- 
lected more  than  the  legal  interest,  whenever  the  growth  of 
traffic  has  enabled  them  to  obtain  it. 

******* 

The  transportation  proper,  inclnding  car  service,  is  but  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  expense,  and  even  this  varies  with  the 
cost  of  wages  and  fuel.  Railroad  managers,  therefore,  in  fix- 
ing rates  to  be  charged,  must  estimate  and  weigh,  as  well  as 
'they  can,  the  average  cost  of  a  great  many  different  operations 
and  contingencies,  and  make  many  attempts  before  they  can 
ascertain  the  exact  rates  which  will  give  the  most  profiitable 

volume  of  trade,  and  the  best  returns  upon  the  investment. 
********** 

Even  the  claim,  much  better  founded,  that  a  higher  rate 
shall  not  be  charged  for  an  intermediate  than  for  a  through 
distance,  may  be  unjust  in  [practice ;  the  "extra  handling 
required,  the  furnishing  of  empty  cars,  or  the  time  lost  by 
demurrage,  may  make  the  cost  greater  for  the  short  than  for 
the  long  distance.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  it  is 
believed  to  be  good  economy,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  not  to 
make  a  higher  charge  from  an  intermediate  than  from  a  termi- 
nal station,  and  that  the  most  ample  notice  should  be  given 
of  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff,  which  should  be  uniform  in 
its  application.  The  cost,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  no 
greater,  and  the  ill-feeling  which  is  sure  to  be  engendered  by 
the  contrary  practice,  more  than  offsets  any  resulting  profits. 
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A  country  is  enabled  to  sustain  a  railroad  pretty  mueh  in  tli6 
ratio  of  the  tonnage  of  its  annual  exportable  products,  and 
this  determines,  therefore,  the  dist.msjs  api.t  at  which  it  is 
most  profitable  to  build  them.  This,  in  an  agricultural 
section,  varies  with  the  crops,  which  experiment  shows  it 
most  profitable  to  raise.  Thus,  in  the  cotton  States,  a  single 
railway  car  carries  off  the  product  of  44  acres,  assuming 
an  average  of  half  a  bale  per  acre,  and  the  roads  are 
built  sixty  miles  apart.  In  Illinois  the  proximity  of  the  lakes 
makes  it  profitable  to  ship  corn,  -which  only  requires  the  pro- 
duct of  Tj  acres,  at  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  to  load  a  car,  and 
the  roads  have  been  about  '20  miles  apart.  In  a  rej^ion  grow- 
ing wheat,  a  car  should  carry  off  the  annual  product  of  22 
acres,  at  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  in  a  pastoral 
country  it  would  require  the  product  of  40  acres  in  cattle,  or 
of  50  acres  in  hogs,  to  furnish  a  single  car  load.  As  popula- 
tion proceeds  westward,  therefore,  and  engages  in  the  raising 
of  those  products  of  greater  concentrated  value,  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  which  alone  will  bear  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  a  distant  market,  it  must  expect  in  the  long  run  to  submit  to 
higher  rates  of  rail  transportation  in  the  proportion  of  the 
of  the  diminished  tonnage  it  will  be  enabled  to  furnish. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  building  of  more  roads 
than  are  required  to  do  the  business  of  a  portion  of  the  country, 
under  the  mistaken  belief  that  competition  cheapens  rates 
under  all  circumstances.  The  new  roads,  if  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  while  unprofitable  themselves,  will  raise  the  cost 
upon  the  older  lines  by  diminishing  their  tonnage,  and  the 
consequent  base  upon  which  their  fixed  charges  are  to  be  ap- 
portioned. It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  recent  ex- 
tensive building  of  new  roads  in  the  west,  while  greatly  adding 
to  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  cheapening  transporta- 
tion from  the  farm  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  may  yet 
result  in  an  increase  of  freight  charges,  whenever  the  class  of 

goods  to  be  conveyed  will  bear  any  additional  burden. 
******* 

It  would  lead  us  much  too  far  here  to  discuss  even  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  any  particular  class  of  shipments,  or  the  lair 
rate  which  should  be  charged  for  it.  This  may  roughly  be  done 
by  the  general  method  here  adopted,  while  discussing  the  sta- 
tion service,  of  considering  the  cost  of  handling,  billing  and 
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checkino;  (he  freight  as  an  aibitr.ny  charge  pat  ton,  iTrespec- 
tive  of  distance  carried,  varying  with  the  character  of  the 
goods ;  and  apportioning  the  other  expenses  in  proporfion  to 
the  miJes  run  by  freight  trains,  restoring,  however,  to  each  ele- 
ment its  true  value  for  the  particular  case  in  hand.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  taking  up  in  great  detail  the  accounts  of  a  single 
road,  upon  which  the  particular  shipment  is  to  occur,  and  the 
results  will  chiefly  be  valuable  for  tuat  road  and  not  for  others ; 
for  even  after  the  cost  is  asceitained,  upon  an  assumed  volume 
of  business,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  how  much 
profit  shall  be  charged  to  secure  the  maximum  of  revenue.  All 
the  previous  calculations  may  thus  be  modified  by  the  result- 
ing and  possibly  different  volume  of  traffic,  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  element  of  profit ;  while  the  subject 
more  probably  belongs  to  a  discussion  upon  the  relations  of  the 
railroads  to  the  pubhc. 
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Average.  Freight  Charges  and  Cost  per  Ton  per  Mile  on  Railivays  in  New  York,  for   Ten   Years,  as  stated  in  State  Engineer's  Report. 
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and    Og- 
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Average 
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Average 
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Road 
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Average 
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Cents. 
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Road 
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Road 
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Average 
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Per  et. 

Cents. 

Per  ct. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Per  ct. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Perct. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Per  ct. 

Cer:ts. 

Cents. 

Per  ct. 

1863 

2.38 

1.66 

62.79 

2.09 

0  95 

61.51 

2.78 

1.40 

62.43 

1.37 

0.56 

42.89 

3.38 

3.27 

60.72 

5.25 

3.52 

65.00 

2.92 

2.14 

52.37 

1864 

2.72 

2.00 

71.91 

2.33 

1.46 

66.27 

3.29 

2.10 

60.46 

1.29 

0.55 

41.55 

5.55 

4.9'l 

7.'-..  78 

6.85 

3.95 

49.59 

3.28 

2.67 

55 .  32 

1865 

3.31 

2.52 

77.87 

2.76 

1.99 

70.69 

3.29 

3.13 

69.67 

1.49 

1.57 

89.88 

6.37 

5.68 

74 . 1)9 

6.89 

5.65 

64.60 

4.13 

4.16 

69.17 

1866 

2.92 

2.07 

75.49 

2.43 

1.66 

72.58 

3.45 

2.71 

67.30 

1.48 

0.92 

65.86 

6.88 

4.10 

59.70    : 

7.28 

6.49 

70.81 

3.68 

3.43 

65.83 

1867 

2.63 

1.89 

76.20 

2.04 

1.47 

72.18 

3.41 

2.87 

77.38 

1.69 

0.88 

66.02 

7.23 

4.87 

66.00 

6.90 

5.27 

72.80 

3.74 

2.99 

55.72 

1868 

2.69 

1.64 

64.24 

1.92 

1.36 

77.61 

3.46 

2.63 

78.07 

1.63 

0.89 

62.16 

7.62 

6.78 

64.31 

3 .  58 

3.24 

74.82 

1869 

2.21 

1.30 

58.09 

1.60 

1.17 

79.29 

2.83 

1.58 

68.73 

1.92 

1.60 

74.47 

7.32 

4.88 

65.44 

2.81 

2.06 

67.67 

3.70 

2.84 

62 .  35 

1870 

1.86 

1.16 

63.36 

1.38 

0.98 

74.62 

1.59 

1.04 

62.93 

1.42 

0.76 

68.34 

6.57 

4.45 

62.21 

3.95 

2.65 

59.63 

3.75 

2.92 

64.12 

1871 

1.65 

l.;il 

61.80 

1.43 

1.01 

71.06 

1.46 

0.97 

66.70 

1.61 

1.24 

75.83 

6.91 

4.92 

60.64  1 

8.74 

2.98 

72.02 

3.82 

3.19 

68.19 

1872 

1.69 

1.04 

64.29 

1.63 

1.04 

68.56 

1.34 

0.95 

69.99 

1.42 

0.71 

64.68 

6.14 

4.34 

60.19   1 

3.27 

2.31 

66.45 

2.93 

2.64 

75.49 

TABLE    II. 

Analysis  of  the  Cost  of  Tramporting  Freight  on  various  liailroads  far  the   Year  emJing  September  ^0,  1872. 
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Total  freight  earnings  . . 
Total  freight  expenses.. . 
Total  miles  operated .... 
Average  through  tons:]; .  . 
Average  distance  carried 


New  York 
Central. 


117,258,768  20 

10,648,937  14 

1,310.2 

779,201 

232.34 


Erie. 


$14,737,251   50 

9.859,207  80 

1,200.5 

791,927 

170.86 


Lake  ShorecfeMich- 
igan  <fe  Southern. 


$12,0S0,409  00 

8,397,736  73 

1,198. 

740,278 

209.10 


Syracuse,  Bing- 

haniton  &  New 

York. 


$556,091  03 

265,172  64 

81. 

464,689 

70.57 


New  York  & 
Harlem. 


$1,560,376   80 

764,844   10* 

168.77 

125,405 

55.73 


Rensselaer  it 
Saratoga. 


$1,013,853  09 

679,228  07 

181. 

162,717 

52.88 


Rome,  Watertown 
&  Oardensburg. 


$702,769  67 

592,895  56 

222. 

101,134 

66.73 


Cost  per  ton  per  mile. 


Roadway . 
General  expense. 
Station  service. . 
Track  I'epairs.  .  . 
Car  service  .  . . . 
Train  service..  .  . 
Insurance   


cents,  0.107 
0.023 
0.136 
0.231 
0.137 
0.397 
0.012 


Totals  . 


1.043 


Total  ton  miles _ 1,020,908,885 


cents,  0.099 
0.039 
0.187 
0.191 
0.145 
0.353 
0.023 


1.037 


950,708.9(12 


cents,  0.113 
0.028 
0.168 
0.204 
0.130 
0.303 
0.011 


0.947 


886,853,169 


cents,  0.172 
0.008 
0.062 
(1.190 
0.058 
0.203 
0.011 


cents.  0.614 
0.126 
0.624 
0.687 
0.371 
1.180 
0.033 


0.704 


37,639,618 


3.6S5t 


21,039,166 


cents,  0.334 
0.109 
0.320 
0.635 
0.158 
0.736 
0.015 


2.306 


29,451,790 


cents,  0  408 
0.125 
0.366 
0.676 
0.364 
0.768 
0.035 


2.641 


22,451,836 


Cost  per  mile  operated. 


Roadway 

General  expense 
Station  service . . 
Track  repairs . . . 

Car  service 

Train  service  .  . . 
Insurance  

T<itals, . . . 


$831 

20 

182 

08 

1,(160 

38 

1,802 

15 

1,062 

97 

3,1 193 

(10 

95 

94 

$8,127 

72 

$786 

66 

306 

43 

1,477 

73 

1,516 

67 

1,143 

51 

2,798 

19 

183 

4i( 

$8,212 

58 

$835 

93 

206 

21 

1.170 

53 

1,508 

54 

964 

94 

2,241 

76 

81 

89 

$7,009 

80 

$802  21 
S9  40 
286  42 
881  79 
271  10 
943  07 
49  74 


3,273   74 


$765 

23 

1.=.7 

42 

778 

57 

856 

01 

462 

87 

1,470 

87 

40 

91 

$4,531 

88 

$544  93 
176  64 
520  17 

1,034  22 
256  50 

1,196  29 
23  89 


1,752  64 


$412 

58 

126 

83 

369 

12 

582 

36 

367 

77 

777 

29 

35 

26 

$2,670  70 

Cost  per  mile  run  by  Freight  Trains. 


Roadway     

Generiil  exj)ense 

Station  service 

Track  repairs 

Car  [service 

Train  service 

Insurance  

Totals: 

Total  freiglit  trnin  miles 


$0  13.77 
0  03,01 
0  17.56 
0  29.8ft 
li  17,60 
0  51 ,22 
0  01,. '.9 


V-   34.60 
7,911,257 


Cost  per  ton  transported. 


Roadway 

'General  expense 
Station  service  . 
Track  repairs   . , 

Car  service 

Train  service,  .  . 
Insurance  


Total  , 


Total  tons  carried 


•  Additional  Freight  Expenses     j  q^  ^j^,.,^,,,  j.^^,.  ^5      t,ansportation  by  horses . 

f  Additional  cost  per  Ion  per  mile )  •'  "^  •' 

\  Ton  miles  divided  by  miles  of  road  reduced  to  equivalent  single  track. 

II  Additional  cost  per  ion  tran-^ported  on  Harlem,  for  city  transportation  by  horses 


$148,919.23 
cents  0,7(18 


SO    10.50 

$0  14.83 

$0  21,57 

$0  32.45 

$0  20.67 

$0  26.73 

0  04. (j8 

0  03.66 

0  01.06 

0  06.68 

0  06.70 

0  08.18 

0   19.71 

0  20.77 

0  07.70 

0  33.02 

0   19.73 

0  23.91 

0  20.22 

0  26.76 

0  23.72 

0  36.30 

0  39.23 

0  37.73 

0   15.26 

0  17.12 

0  07.29 

0   19.63 

0  09.73 

0  23.83 

0  37.31 

0  39.78 

0  26.36 

0  62.37 

0  45.38 

0  50.36 

0  02.44 

0  01.45 

0  01.34 

0  01.74 

0  00.91 

0  02.29 

$1   09.51 

$1   24.37 

$0  88.04 

$1   92.18 

*1  42.35 

$1   73.03 

9,004,051 

6,762,291 

301,200 

397,985 

477,167 

342  654 

$0  21.78 

$0  16.97 

$0  23.71 

$0  12.18 

$0  34.21 

$0  17.70 

$0  27.23 

0  05.43 

0  06.61 

0  06.86 

0  00.60 

0  07.04 

0  06.74 

0  08.34 

0  31.62 

0  31.88 

0  33.20 

0  04.35 

0  34.80 

0   16.94 

0  24.36 

II  53.74 

0  32.72 

0  42.79 

0  13.39 

0  38.27 

0  33.60 

0  38.42 

0  31.69 

0  24.67 

0  27.37 

0  04.12 

0  20.69 

0  08.34 

0  24.27 

(1  92.23 

0  60.37 

0  63.69 

0  14.32 

0  66.76 

0  38.87 

0  51.29 

(1  0:i.86 

0  03.96 

0  02.32 

0  00.76 

0  01.83 

0  00.77 

0  02.33 

$2  42.:<5 

$1   77.18 

$1  98.84 

$0  49.72 

$2  02.5911 

$1   21.96 

$1    76,24 

4,393,963 

5,564,274 

4,223,434 

533,355 

377,637 

556,931 

330,440 

I  making  total.  [    '^'''\^" 
S  )     cts.  4.343. 


$039  45 


$242  04 


Jabez  A.  Bostwick — was  called  and  requested  to  be  sworn, 
wbereupon  he  made  the  following  statement  r 

I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  you;  I  was  summoned 
at  two  different  times  to  come  up  to  Saratoga  ;  the  first  time  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  leave  ;  the  second  time  I  went  there, 
and  found  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Jewett  and  other  rail- 
road men  were  absorbing  all  the  time,  and  likely  to  absorb  it 
all  the  week,  and  I  came  home  without  reporting. 

The  Chairman — AVithout  reporting  to  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Bostwick — Yes,  sir ;  at  this  time  when  I  got  the  service 
on  Saturday  I  was  here  this  morning ;  now,  I  am  placed  in 
a  little  peculiar  position ;  I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cleveland,  and  as  such,  have  been 
indicted  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  conspiring  with  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  road  to  force  the  Pennsylvania 
road  to  make  such  a  rate  of  freight  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany may  desire ;  and  although  there  is  no  ground  for  this 
indictment,  whatever,  in  my  opinion,  yet  it  has  been  urged  or 
brought  forward  by  a  number  of  people  who  have  not  been 
quite  as  successful  as  we  have  in  the  business,  and  do  not  keep 
up  their  end  of  the  stick,  as  the  sa}'ing  is;  ihey  went  before  a 
Grand  Jury,  in  the  couuty  of  Clarion,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
this  indictment  brought  against  us ;  I  have  not  been  in  that 
county  but  once  during  five  years,  and  never  to  do  any 
business  of  any  kind  there ;  this  indictment  is  hanging 
over  me,  and  some  parties  who  were  active  and  industrious 
in  getting  the  indictment,  are  parties  who  have  freely 
stated  that  they  expected  to  get  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee, which  would  be  very  valuable,  before  that  trial,  and 
when  I  was  up  at  Saratogi,  a  number  of  these  gentlemen 
who  were  very  active  in  it,  were  there  at  that  time  and 
watching  the  movements  of  the  Committee  and  I  believe  very 
industrious  in  trying  to  get  parties  before  them  ;  now,  I  have 
no  objection  to  answering  very  many  questions  that  may  come 
forward,  but  as  far  as  the  transportation  is  concerned,  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  in  giving  evidence,  are  bringing  out  all  the 
items  that  I  could  bring  out  myself  in  regard  to  freights  or 
rebates  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  I  can  see  no  particular 
gaiu  in  my  making  these  statements  ;  it  would  be  simply  cor- 
roborative of  the  railroad  statements,  and  at  the  same  time, 
if  I  should  make  them,  they  would  be  construed,  perhaps,  m 
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the  Pennsylvania  coiirts  unfavorably;  although  there  is  no 
reason  for  so  doing;  therefore,  with  this  indictment  on  me, 
I  want  to  ask  the  Committee  to  excuse  me.  from  answering 
questions,  either  on  account  of  my  connection  with  the  rail- 
roads in  the  transportation  or  as  regards  my  own  business  ; 
of  course,  every  business  man  has  secrets  in  his  own 
business,  and  we  have  in  ours,  and  our  competitors -have 
always  been  very  anxious  to  know  how  it  is  we  have  been 
successful  in  our  business  and  how  we  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  I  am  working  in  co-operation  with  the  Stau'^lard 
Oil  Company  ;  I  am  a  Director  in  the  compiiny,  a?  I  have 
stated,  but  that  does  not  prevent  my  doing  business  outside  of 
the  Standard  business ;  my  competitors,  of  course,  woulJ  be 
very  glad  to  get  any  information  they  possibly  could  through 
the  efforts  of  this  Committee,  although  the  Committee  might 
bo  perfectly  innocent  in  asking  a  great  manj'  questions  which 
would  bear  on  the  case  ;  now,  if  I  do  not  answer  many  ques- 
tions, in  the  press  and  before  the  public  it  would  be  construed 
against  me,  as  it  would  against  any  business  man  ;  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  press  and  the  people  and  the  public  is  perhaps 
not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  man's  character  is  all  right 
and  his  business  is  right  until  it  is  proven  to  the  contrary  ; 
but  it  is  just  the  contrary ;  the  disposition  is  to  take  every 
man  to  be  a  rascal  at  the  start,  and  if  he  don't  prove  himself 
to  be  something  else,  then,  of  course,  he  is  a  rascal ;  therefore 
it  seems  to  me,  if  I  should  undertake  to  answer  some  questions 
•which  would  be  general  questions,  perhaps,  and  would  touch 
the  points  which  you  would  lilce  to  gat  at,  yet  if  I  am  to  be 
questioned  about  business  in  its  details,  it  will  uniloubtedly  be 
construed  as  something  wrong  and  something  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

The  Chaieman — Have  you  a  copy  of  that  indictment. 

Mr.  BosTWiCK — I  have  not ;  I  will  get  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment if  you  desire. 

The  Chaieman — There  may  be  questions  arising  w^hich  you 
might  be  privileged  to  decline  answering,  in  which  you  would 
be  justified. 

Mr.  BosrwiCK — I  have  a  feeling  that  so  long  as  this  indict- 
ment is  hanging  there  I  must  beg  the  Committee  to  excuse 
me  from  answering. 

The  Chaieman — From  being  ex;amined  ? 
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Mr.  BosTwiCK — From  being  examined. 

Tlie  Chaiestan — I  do  not  think  the  Committee  can  excuse 
the  witness  from  being  examined ;  I  think  the  objections  must 
be  taken  regularly,  when  the  questions  are  asked;  I  do  not 
think  we  can  justify  ourselves  in  refusing  to  proceed  with  the 
examination  of  Mv.  Bostwick. 

Mr.  Bakee— Have  you  counsel  with  you? 

Mr.  Bostwick — No,  sir,  I  have  no  counsel  with  me;  if  that  is 
the  decision  of  the  Committee,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Committee,  I  must  decline  to  answer  any  question  until  I  take 
counsel  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Steene — I  move  that  Mr.  Bostwick  be  sworn,  and  when 
a  question  is  asked  him  he  may  take  any  course  he  sees  fit. 

The  Chaieman — That  is  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  Sterne — I  think  the  proper  course  is  that  the  witness  be 
sworn  and  I  put  a  question,  and  if  the  witness  declines  to 
answer  because  he  is  without  counsel  he  may  see  fit  to  decline 
at  once. 

The  Chaieman — You  will  be  sworn,  and  then  if  you  ask  for 
counsel  before  proceeding  with  the  examination,  we  will  allow 
you  an  opportunity  to  get  counsel. 

Jahtz  A.  Bostwick  was  then  sworn  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  "What  is  your  business,  and  where  do  you  reside  ?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  any  question  until  I  can  consult  counsel  in 
the  matter. 

The  Chairman — The  Committee  will  give  you  an  oppoi'tunity 
to  employ  counsel  before  answering  any  question,  and  defer 
your  further  examination  until  to-morrow  morning. 

The  witness  was  excused  until  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Exemplified  copy  of  agieement  between  Hugh  J,  Jewett  and 
the  Erie  Railway  Company,  made  in  August,  1874,  in  relation 
to  salary,  received  in  evidence  and  marked  "Exhibit  No. 
6,  October  13th,  1879." 

Adjourned  until  October  14th,  1879,  at  10  A.  M, 
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New  Yoek,  October  14, 1879. 

The  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  All  the  members,  except  Messrs.  Husted,  "Wads- 
woETH,  Low  and  Gkady. 

Henry  J.  Scudder,  Esq.,  appeared  as  counsel  for  Cbarles 
Pratt  &  Co.,  and  Henry  H.  Eogees,  a  witness. 

Henry  H.  Rogers,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Charles  Pratt  &  Co., 
are  you  not '?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  firm  is  one  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  affili- 
ated firms,  is  it  not  ?  A.  I  don't  know  th&,t  I  understand  your 
question. 

Q.  You  ship  under  the  Standard  Oil  Company  rates,  don't 
you  ?     A.  I  don't  really  know  whether  we  do  or  not. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A. 
If  I  was,  I  think  that  is  a  personal  question. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  don't  know  but  that  is  a  private  matter  of 
mine. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not  know  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  contracts  with  the  railway  companies  for  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  for  transportation  rates?  A.  I  don't  know, 
personally. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  personally  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  a  committee  of  outside  refiners 
or  outside  producers,  I  have  forgotten  which,  that  called  upon 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Ruttar,  in  relation  to  special  facilities 
afforded  in  the  transportation  of  oil  to  the  people  who  now 
form  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  were  you  not  ?  A.  I  was  a 
member  of  a  committee,  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  1  did  not 
call  on  Mr.  Eutter. 

Q.  On  whom  did  you  call  at  that  time  ?  A.  There  was  a 
committee  of  oil  producers  and  oil  refiners  throughout  the 
country  that  I  think,  in  1872  or  1873,  waited  on  the  railway 
people  generally,  Col.  Scott,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Horace  F. 
Clark,  and  the  gentlemen  that  were  then  managing  the  Erie 
Eailway. 
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Q.  You  vrevb  ttea  an  oil  producer,  or  an  oil  refiner?  A.  An 
oil  refiner. 

Q.  Of  what  firm  ?    A.  Charles  Pratt  &  Co. 

Q.  What  was  your  grievance  at  that  time?  A.  Our 
grievance  was  against  the  South  Improvement  Company,  so 
called  ;  we  imagined  a  grievance,  whether  it  was  I'eal  or  not ; 
the  railroad  people  contradicted  it,  and  we  were  never  able  to 
establish  tliat  there  was  any  real  grievance,  they  simply  prom- 
ising to  us  that  if  they  had  made  any  arrangement  with  the 
South  Improvement  Company,  in  ihe  way  of  special  rates, 
that  they  would  be  annulled. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  at  that  time  that  they  had  a  contract 
with  the  South  Improvement  Company?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never 
heard  anybody  admit  that  they  had  a  contract  v/ith  the  South 
Improvement  Company. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  on  that  occasion  ?  A.  I  saw  the  rail- 
road gentlemen  that  I  have  named,  in  addition  to  the  commit- 
tee that  was  appointed,  in  the  oil  regions. 

Q.  Did  they  deny  that  they  had  a  contract  with  the  South 
Improvement  Company  ?  A.  I  cannot  recall  that  there  was 
very  much  said  about  the  contract ;  the  substance  of  the  inter- 
view with  the  railroad  people  was  on  their  part,  "  What  do  you 
want  ?  "  and  we  said  that  we  wanted  fair  and  equitable  rates  of 
freight,  and  they  promised  it ;  but  there  was  so  much  dissen- 
sion in  our  ranks,  that  we  ha  1  more  quarreling  among  our- 
selves than  we  had  w.th  the  railroad  people. 

Q.  You  believed — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is  not  to  the 
purpose — that  the  South  Improvement  was  obtaining  sbme 
special  advantages  ?     A.  We  heard  so  through  the  papers. 

Q.  Now,  I  asK  you  agaSn  did  they  deny  that  they  had  made 
any  contract  with  the  South  Improvement  Company?  A.  I 
must  answer  again  that  I  do  not  remember  that  they  admitted 
or  denied  it ;  I  don't  recollect  now  what  was  really  said  on  the 
subject,  if  anything. 

Q.  The  South  Improvement  Company  was  a  company  that 
preceded  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  preceded  the  South  Improvement  Company. 

Q.  Was  the  Standiird  Oil  Company  at  that  time  a  large 
producer  or  a  large  refiner  ?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  when  you  were  a  member  of  that 
Committee  ?  A.  I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  1872  or 
1873. 
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,.  ,Q.  Was  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  that  time  the  largest 
producer  ?     A.  The  largest  refiner,  yes. 

Q.  Where  ?  A.  In  Clereland  and  New  York,  and  I  think 
they  had  some  interests  in  the  oil  regions. 

Q.  Were  you  then  interested  in  the  Standard  Company  ? 
A.  I  was  not. 

,     Q.  Were  any  of  the  members  of  your  present  firm  interested 
in  the  Standard  Company  tli en?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  When  was  the  Standard  Company  purchased  by  the 
gentlemen  who  subsequently  formed  the  South  Improvement 
Company  ? 

Mr.  ScUDDER— Is  that  a  pertinent  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  this  investigation ;  I  would  like  a  ruling  upon  it  ? 

The  Chairman — This  company  has  hadrelations  with  the  rail- 
roads ever  since  its  organization,  ajid  as  to  the  time  of  its 
organization,  its  growth,  &c.,  the  Committee  desire  iuforma- 
.tion  ;  let  him  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness — I  would  like  to  have  it  repeated,  please. 

The  stenographer  repeated  the  question  as  follows  : 

"  When  was  the  Standard  Company  purchased  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  substantially  formed  the  South  Improvement 
Company?"  A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ;  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q,  Can  you  answer  the  question  in  a  different  form ;  do  you 
know  when  the  stockholding  interest  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Cleveland  changed?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  j'ou  know  who,  at  the  time  when  you  were  a  member 
of  that  Committee  calling  upon  the  railroad  Presidents  for  fair 
rates  of  transportation  as  against  the  South  Imp;ovement 
Company,  were  the  owners  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  We  will  take  that ;  who  were  the  owners  as  you  under- 
stand it  at  that  time  ?     A.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  one. 

Mr.  ScuDDEE — Is  that  pertinent?  Does  the  Chairmanallow 
that — w  h  were  the  owners  of  that  private  corporation  ? 

The  Chairman— Yes  ;  let  us  see  what  there  is  of  it.. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Eockefeller  was  one  of  the  owners?  A.  As 
I  understand  it,  he  was  President  at  that  time  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  always  has  been  since  its  organization. 
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Q.  Wasn't  he  also  largely  interested  in  the  South  Improve-' 
ment  Company  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  at  that  time  know  who  the  members  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company  were?  A.  Only  from  hearsay, 
if  I  knew  at  all. 

Q.  When  I  speak  of  knowing,  I  speak  of  your  koowing  from 
the  course  of  your  business?  A.  I  didn't  know  from  the  na- 
ture of  my  business  ;  all  the  information  that  I  had  on  the  sub- 
ject was  what  I  gathered  from  the  newspapers,  and  from 
rumor. 

Q.  But  you  were  at  that  time  a  member  of  a  Committee 
specially  charged  with  making  inquiries  upon  that  point,  were 
you  not  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  at  this  South  Improvement  Company 
without  knowing  what  it  was  or  who  composed  it  ?  A.  We 
did  not  go  so  much  into  detail  of  who  composed  it,  as  we  did 
into  the  matter  of  getting  railroad  rates  that  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

Q.  Didn't  jou  know  who  the  people  were  who  composed  it ; 
I  mean  by  knowing— I  don't  ask  whether  you  knew  how  much 
stock  each  man  had  in  his  pocket,  but  didn't  yon  know  by 
general  report,  and  in  the  trade,  as  to  who  the  owners  and 
persons  interested  in  the  South  Improvement  Company  stock 
were?  A.  They  were  said  to  be  the  people  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Was  there  already  at  that  time  a  special  rate  given  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  when  the  South  Improvement 
Company  was  iu  existence  in  common  with  that  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  ?  A.  The  railroads  gave  notice,  I 
think,  that  they  were  going  to  advance  the  rates  of  freight ; 
that  is  what  started  the  thing;  then  there  was  a  rumor  that 
the  South  Improvement  Company  had  been  formed,  and  they 
had  some  contract  with  the  railroad  people. 

Q.  Did  that  comprise  also  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
that  time  ?  A.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  others  were 
said  to  be  identified  with  it. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others  ?  A.  They  were  parties  in  Pitts- 
burgh that  I  cannot  recall  at  the  moment,  the  names,  and 
Philadelphia  parties. 

Q.  Who  were  those?  A.  Warden,  Frew  &  Co.,  were  men- 
tioned at  that  time,  and  there  were  other  Philadelphia  in- 
terests. 
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Q.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  subseqiiently  becanie  a  Very 
much  larger  concern,  did  it  not?  A.  They  did  more  busi- 
ness than  originally. 

Q.  It  etobraced  a  great  many  people,  who  were  not  thereto- 
fore in  it,  did  it  not  ?    A.  It  was  said  so. 

Q.  You  at  that  time  opposed  both  the  South  Improvement 
Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ;  you  are  now  a 
member  of  the  Standard  Od  Company,  are  you  not?  A.  I 
said  if  I  was,  I  should  consider  that  as  a  private  question,  and 
my  private  busiuess. 

Q.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ? 
A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  names. 

Q.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  A. 
Mr.  John  D.  Koekefeller  is  said  to  be  the  President,  and  Mr. 
William  Eockeleller  the  Vice-President;  Mr.  Flagler  is  the 
Secretary,  and  Col.  Payne  of  Cleveland,  is  Treasurer. 

Q.  Where  are  the  books  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  firms  are  covered  by  what  is  called  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  arrangement  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  one  of  them  ?  A.  I  will  apply 
the  same  answer  to  your  question  concerning  Charles  Pratt  & 
Co.  that  I  do  to  my  own,  that  if  they  were  identified  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  it  is  a  matter  of  private  busiuess. 

The  Chairman — We  do  not  regard  it  so ;  their  relations  with 
the  railroads  entitle  us  to  know  wbat  their  contracts  and  deal- 
ings with  th'j  railroads  are  ;  to  ascertain  that  tact,  we  must  know 
who  com|)ose  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ;  tlie  question,  I 
think,  is  a  perfectly  proper  one,  and  you  should  answer  it. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Is  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  covered  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  arrangement  with  the  railways  ?  A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  ?    A.     I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  firm  one  ?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir  ;  I  can't 
answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  your  firm  is  connected  with  the 
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Standard  Oil  Company  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  or  not  ? 
A.  In  connection  with  the  railroads  ? 

Q.  "Well,  in  any  way?  A.  As  I  understand  the  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  reference  to,  if  Cbarles  P.att  &  Co.  are 
shipping  oil  under  the  same  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  ;  is  that  the  question  ? 

By  Mr.  Steese  : 

Q.  Have  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  any  contract  with  the  railway 
companies,  by  virtue  of  which  they  ship  oil  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  of  any. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
by  virtue  of  which  you  ship  oil  ?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  rate  do  you  pay  for  the  shipment  of  oil  to-day  ? 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  in  your  firm  does  know  ?  A.  I  can  not  answer  the 
question ;  Mr.  Pratt  would  probably  know  ;  it  is  entirely  out 
of  my  business. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  province  in  the  firm  of  Charles  Pratt  & 
Co.  ?  A.  Well,  is  that  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
to  answer  ;  I  attend  to  the  manufacturing,  I  attend  to  the  sell- 
ing, I  sometimes  go  to  Europe  on  business. 

Q.  When  you  attend  to  the  selling,  don't  you  make  your 
price  with  some  relation  as  to  the  amount  that  you  pay  for 
transportation?  A.  We  make  our  price  according  to  the 
market  of  the  day ;  if  the  demand  is  good  for  articles  in  our 
line,  we  try  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  buyers  ;  if 
the  market  is  dull,  we  then  have  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
buyers ;  we  do  not  always  sell  goods  at  a  profit ;  I  don't 
think  any  merchant  does. 

Q.  Don't  you  thiuk  it  important  for  yourself,  to  know  as  to 
what  price  you  can  accept  for  oil,  to  know  at  what  price  you  can 
transport  it  from  the  oil  regions  to  New  York  ?  A.  That  might 
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be  &6  •  I  consnlt  witti  my  asfsociates  in  regard  to  selling  gifoQ^, 
and  I  attend  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them,  and  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  I  should  know  what  the  cost  of  the 
crude  material  is. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  know  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  your  firm  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  cost  of  transportation?  A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  rebates,  drawbacks  or  allowances 
are  made  to  your  firm  1    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  By  either  of  the  railway  companies  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Have  you  never  known  it  ?  A.  I  have  known  what  the 
rate  of  freight  has  been  at  times ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  known  what  it  was  at  times  this  season  ?  A.  I 
have  not ;  no,  sir ;  I  have  been  away  in  Europie  three  months 
this  season. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Have  you  known  what  it  was  in  May,  1879  ?  A.  I  don't 
remember  it ;  I  may  have  known  it,  but  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  us  the  capital  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company?  A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  only  what  I  saw  on  the 
bill  heads  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Q.  What  was  it  then  ?  A.  The  bill  heads,  or  rather  the 
letter  heads,  said  at  that  time  that  they  had  a  capital  of 
$2,500,000. 

Q.  Has  the  capital  been  increased  since  ?  A.  I  have  heard 
that  it  was. 

Q.  How  much  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  that  company  ?  A.  As  I  said 
before,  if  I  were,  I  should  consider  that  a  private  matter. 

The  Chairman — The  Committee  have  ruled  otherwise, 

The  Witness — Before  answering  the  question  I  would  like 
to  consult  with  my  coansel. 

Mr.  ScUDDEE — I  see  no  impropriety  in  your  saying  yes  or 
no,  to  that. 

The  Witness — Well,  sir,  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  of  which  you  db 
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not  know  what  its  present  capital  stock  is  ?    A.I  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  what  proportion  your  stock  bears  to 
the  whole  capital  stock  of  the  company  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  part  in  any  of  the  negotiations  which 
took  place  in  1877,  and  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  the  Empire  Transportation 
Company's  refineries  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  that 
time  paid  $1,600,000  for  the  Empire  Transportation  Company's 
plant  and  refineries  ?  A.  I  did  not  know  the  amount ;  I  knew 
they  bought  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  those  refineries  are  situated  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  one  in  New  York,  or  rather  in  Brooklyn, 
and  one  is  said  to  be  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  refineries  ?  A.  I  guess  what  of 
them  is  not  burnt  is  still  in  existence. 

Q.  Which  one  burnt  up  of  these  two  ?  A.  Eefineries  are 
pretty  apt  to  burn,  but  they  are  both  running  as  I  understand 
it,  or  this  one  in  New  York  is. 

Q.  Who  runs  them  ?  A.  The  Sone  &  Fleming  manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Q.  That  is  under  the  Standard  Oil  arrangement,  isn't  it  ? 
A.  Said  to  be. 

Q.  Where  are  the  meetings  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
held  ?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  any  member  of  your  firm  an  officer  or  a  director  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company?  A.  I  would  prefer  them  to 
answer  for  themselves,  if  you  would  allow  them. 

Q.  But  you  know  ?  A.  I  couldn't  answer  at  the  moment 
positively. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Charles  Pratt  is?  A.  Mr.  Pratt 
was  at  one  time  an  officer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ?    A-  I  think  as  director. 
24 
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Q.  HoW  many  directors  are  there  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany ?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  original  capital  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  $100,000  ?  i.  No,  sir;  If  I 
have  known  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  Where  are  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  refineries  situ- 
ated ?  A.  They  have  refineries  in  Cleveland,  some  here,  one 
in  Oil  City  ;  some  in  Philadelphia. 

By  the  Chaibman: 

Q.  Where  is  the  bulk  of. their  refining  done?  A.  I  guess 
they  do  more  business — I  couldn't  tell  whether  in  Cleveland 
or  in  New  York ;  Cleveland  I  should  think,  perhaps  New  York ; 
they  have  a  large  refinery  here. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Does  the  Standard  Oil  Company  own  any  wells?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  they  own  any  pipe  lines  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
they  do  as  a  corporation. 

Q.  They  control  the  United  Pipe  Line,  don't  they  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  do. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  United  Pipe  Line  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  controlling  interest  of  the  United 
Pipe  Line  is  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Does  the  Standard  Oil  Company  own  any  stock  in  the 
United  Pipe  Line  ?     A.  I  don't  know,  really. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  persons  most  largely  interested, 
and  the  firms  most  largely  interested  in  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany have  the  controlling  interest  in  the  United  Pipe  Line, 
either  through  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  personally  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  recollect  anything  at  all  about  the 
stock  of  the  United  Pipe  Line  or  the  stockholders  or  directors ; 
who  they  are. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  anything  about  the  rate  of  pipeage  of 
the  United  Pipe  Line  ?     A.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany controls  the  rates  ?     A.  I  don't  know  it ;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Whether  they  make  the  rates  ?  A.  1  don't  know ;  I 
never  heard  it  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  concern  called  the  American  Transfer 
Company  ?     A.  I  know  there  is  such  a  concern. 

Q.  What  is  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know,  further  than  it  is  a  pipe 
line. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  O'Day  ?  A.  I  think  he  is  manager  of  the 
American  Transfer  Company. 

Q.  Is  he  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  never  known  him  in  any  connection  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Never  seen  Mm  in  relation  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany ?  A.  I  have  met  him  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
office,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Isn't  he  an  officer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  he  never  been?     A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Where  is  the  office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that 
you  speak  of?     A.  1<I0  Pearl  street. 

Q.  Is  that  where  you  met  Mr.  O'Day  ?  A.  I  have  met  him 
there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  oil  business  ?  A. 
Nearly  twenty  years. 

Q.  Since  when  are  you  connected  with  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.? 
A.  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Pratt  something  over  eleven  years. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Charles  Pratt  &  Co. 
when  you  united  with  the  outside  producers,  or  with  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  refiners  of  oil,  against  what  you  supposed  to  be 
the  arrangement  of  the  railways  with  the  South  Improvement 
Company  ?'  A.  I  forget  whether  our  firm  was  Charles  Pratt 
&  Co.,  or  The  Charles  Pratt  Manufacturing  Company,  but  I 
was  interested  in  the  business. 

Q.  Was  your  firm's  business  sold  out  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company?     A.  I  would  like  to  have  the  question  explained. 

Q.  Was  there  a  sale  or  transfer  made  of  your  business  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  by  which  practically  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  really  controlled  your  business?  A.  I  will 
answer  this  much  of  the  question,  by  saying  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  does  not  practically  control  our  business. 

Q.  Do  they  control  the  rates  at  which  your  business  gets 
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the  transportation  of  oil?  A.  That  I  don't  know  anything 
about ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  rates  of  transporta- 
tion. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  not  your  firm  taken  in  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany upon  some  agreed  basis  or  arrangement,  whether  you  re- 
gard it  as  a  purchase  or  transfer  or  not  ?  A.  We  worked  in 
harmony  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Q.  Upon  an  agreed  basis  of  general  business?  A.  Our  in- 
terest was  in  common  to  a  certain  extent. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  written  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany ?     A.  I  cannot  answer,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  contract  of  any  kind  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company?  A.  I  think  I  have  an  agreement  written,  but  a 
matter  entirely  personal — that  was  written  with  some  of  the 
people  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company — some  of  the 
officers,  but  not  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  proper. 

Q.  With  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? 
A.  Of  a  personal  nature. 

Q.  By  which  they  guaranteed  you  a  certain  profit  per  year  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  which  they  guaranteed  a  certain  proportion  of  busi- 
ness per  year?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not  relate  at  all  to  the 
transportation  business ;  it  is  a  matter  personal ;  it  is  not 
connected  with  this  business  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Is  not  connected  with  the  oil  business?  A.  It  is  not 
connected  with  the  transportation  business. 

Q.  Are  you  yourselves  refiners  ?  A.  Tes,  sir. 
*Q.  Does  it  limit  the  amount  of  refining  that  you  are  to 
do  ?  A.  This  does  not  relate  to  that  at  all ;  it  is  a  private 
paper  between  some  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  myself-";  you  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
contract ;  I  say  that  I  have  a  contract,  that  is,  of  a  personal 
nature  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Which  you  say  does  not  relate  to  the  transportation  of 
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oil,  or  refining  ?  A.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  transportation  of 
petroleum  or  refining. 

Q.  Does  it  relate  to  the  sale  of  petroleum  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  firm  any  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany ?     A.  That  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  What  member  of  your  firm  would  be  able  to  answer  that  ? 
A.  I  think  Mr.  Pratt  would  if  he  were  here. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  your  firm  began  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  A.  I  cannot  say  exactly 
how  long  ago  ;  seven  or  eight  years  ago  we  got  up  a  refining 
association  here ;  that  was  the  first,  and  then  we  got  up  an- 
other, and  we  got  up  another,  and  we  have  always  been  trying 
to  get  into  some  relations  with  all  the  refiners,  so  that  we 
might  make  some  money  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Had  you  difficulty  before  you  entered  into  relations  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  make  money  out  of  the  business  ? 
A.  The  competition  was  always  very  sharp,  and  there  was 
always  some  one  that  was  willing  to  sell  goods  for  less  than 
they  cost,  and  that  made  the  market  price  for  everything  ;  we 
got  up  an  association,  and  took  in  all  the  refiners  until  some  of 
til  em  went  back  on  us,  and  that  would  break  up  the  associa- 
tion ;  we  tried  that  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Then  finally  you  entered  the  Standard  Oil  arrangement  ? 
A.  Then  we  made  an  alliance  or  association  with  some  of  the 
refiners  about  here,  and  it  was  more  successful. 

Q.  What  are  the  refiners  about  here  with  whom  that 
alliance  was  made,  and  are  they,  or  are  they  not  all  of  them 
covered  by  the  Standard  Oil  arrangement  ?  A!  They  would 
come  in  and  then  they  would  go  out ;  there  is  no  refiner  that 
I  know  of,  with  one  exception,  about  New  York  but  what  has 
been  in  the  association. 

Q.  What  are  the  refiners  that  are  now  in  association  of 
the  Standard  Oil  ?  A.  Th4  people  that  are  working  in  har- 
mony with  us  comprise  about,  I  should  think,  90  or  95  per 
cent  of  the  refiners. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  their  names,  the  leading  ones  ?  A.  Some  of 
the  leading  ones  ?  The  Standard  Oil  Company ;  Charles 
Pratt  &  Co.  ;  the  Sone  &  Fleming  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany;  Warden,  Frew  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  of  Pittsburgh  ;  the  Acme  Oil  Refining  Company, 
of  Titusville ;  the  Imperial  Eefining  Company,  of  Oil  City  ;  the 
Baltimore  United  Oil  Company,  of  Baltimore. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  about  the  Empire  Kefining  Company,  of  Buffalo  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  it,  sir,  I  never  heard  of  it  before  ;  who  are  the 
parties ;  can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chaikman — Mr.  Dudley,  I  think. 

Mr.  ScxJDDER — Is  that  the  name,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chaibman — I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  name. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  them  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  is  the  Americam  Transfer  Company  ?  A.  I  don't 
know,  sir,  any  further  than  being  a  pipe  line ;  they  have  some 
pipe  lines,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  oil  region,  aren't  you  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  with  the  old  regions  ;  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the 
new. 

Q.  With  the  Bradford  region?  A.  I  have  never  been  at 
the  Bradford  region. 

Q.  This  tide  water  pipe  line  runs  from  where — from  the  old 
region  or  from  the  new  ?  A.  That  runs  from  the  new  region  ; 
it  runs  from  somewhere  near  Bradford,  down  to  Williamsport. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  are  connected  with  that  concern  ?  A. 
Only  by  hearsay ;  I  heard  of  some  parties  who  were  con- 
nected with  it. 

Q.  Does  not  that  comprise  all  the  people  who  are  not  in 
the  Standard  arrangement  pretty  much  ?  A.  I  don't  under- 
stand that  any  of  the  refiners  are  interested  in  the  tide  water 
pipe  line. 

Q.  You  said  that  substantially  95  per  cent,  of  the  refiners 
were  in  the  Standard  arrangement  ?  A.  I  said  90  to  95  per 
cent.,  I  thought,  were  in  harmony. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  their  being  in  harmony  with  the 
Standard,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  I  mean  just  what 
harmony  implies. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  an  arrangement  with  the 
Standard  ?  A.  If  I  am  in  harmony  with  my  wife,  I  presume 
I  am  at  peace  with  her,  and  am  working  with  her. 

Q.  You  are  married  to  her,  and  you  have  a  contract  with 
her?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  A.  Well,  some  people  live  in 
harmony  without  being  married. 
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Q.  Without  having  a  contract  ?     A.  Yes  ;  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Now,  which  do  you  mean  ?  do  you  mean  the  people  who 
are  in  the  Standard  arrangement,  and  are  in  harmony  with  it, 
are  married  to  the  Standard  or  in  a  state  of  freedom — 
celibacy  ?     A.  Not  necessarily,  so  long  as  they  are  happy. 

Q.  Is  it  the  harmony  that  arises  from  a  marriage  contract  ? 
A.  Not  necessarily,  so  long  as  they  are  happy. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  their  harmony,  is  it  a  relation  of 
contract  ?  A.  I  mean  by  harmony  that  if  you  and  I  agree  to 
go  on  Wall  street  and  buy  a  hundred  shares  of  Erie  at  33,  and 
we  agree  to  sell  it  out  together  at  40,  that  is  harmony  ;  I  mean 
just  the  same  that  way — if  I  go  into  the  Standard  Oil  office 
and  conclude  to  buy  some  oil  of  them,  and  agree  on  a  fair 
price  to  sell  it  out  at,  that  is  harmony. 

Q.  Is  that  the  harmony  that  you  mean,  that  you  gentlemen 
have  agreed  between  each  other,  the  rate  at  which  you  will 
buy,  and  the  rate  at  which  you  will  sell  ?  A.  Well,  not  going 
too  far  into  detail,  I  would  say  that  the  relations  are  very 
pleasant. 

Q.  But  we  want  the  detail;  we  want  precisely  what  that 
harmony  is,  what  it  consists  of,  and  what  produces  it  ?  A. 
Well,  is  it  a  railroad  abuse,  or  is  it  an  abuse  to  be  in  harmony 
with  people  ? 

Q.  No ;  it  is  not  abuse  to  be  in  harmony ;  there  are  some 
kinds  of  harmony  that  the  law  considers  conspiracy?  A> 
Well,  I  have  heard  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  we  want  to  know  is  this  :  this  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany in  itself  is,  as  we  understand  it,  a  large  organization, 
not  very  extensive,  but  is  made  so  by  contracts  with  various 
other  organizations,  that  are  not  a  part  of  it,  by  their  written 
contract  or  verbal  contract  or  understanding,  or  whatever  you 
term  it ;  we  want  to  know  whether  that  is  not  the  fact,  and  if 
that  is  not  what  you  refer  to,  when  you  speak  about  working 
in  harmony  ?  A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  necessary  in  this  matter  for  your  purposes, 
but  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  it  is  a  proper  thing 
for  me,  even  if  there  be  no  harm  done  by  it,  to  divulge  my 
business  secrets. 

Q,  We  do  not  ask  you  for  your  secrets ;  we  simply  ask  you 
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the  general  nature  of  this  organization  ?    A.  I  have  explained 
it,  I  think,  to  you  quite  as  fully  as  I  can. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  this  one  additional  fact,  whether  these 
parties  that  do  not  belong  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
proper  are  not  brought  in  harmony  with  them  by  arrangement 
or  contact  with  them ;  we  want  that  general  fact  established  ? 
A.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  business  detail,  and  before  answering 
that  question  would  like  to  consult  with  my  counsel,  and  ex- 
plain to  him  more  fully  that  matter  than  he  now  knows. 

Q.  The  charge  made  which  we  are  now  investigating  is  that 
this  organization  has  attained  an  unwieldy  growth,  and  has 
become  a  vast  monopoly,  by  reason  of  favors  given  it  by  the 
railroadsj  and  our  investigation  would  be  incomplete,  if  we 
confined  ourselves  strictly  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
did  not  go  far  enough  to  see  what  other  organizations  were 
brought  into  harmony  witb  them,  or  were  made  virtually  a 
part  of  their  organization  by  contract,  or  understanding,  or 
otherwise ;  that  is  the  point  we  want  to  establish,  and  that  is 
the  object  of  the  question  of  Mr.  Sterne  ?  A.  Do  I  understand 
that  you  simply  want  to  know  if  Charles  Pratt  &  Co. — for  of 
course  I  don't  want  to  speak  for  other  people — you  simply 
want  to  know  if  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  ship  their  goods  from  the 
oil  regions  to  New  York,  on  the  same  rate  of  freights  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  does  ? 

•  Q.  And  by  agreement  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A. 
Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  find  out  fully  about  that,  if  you 
press  the  question,  and  let  me  come  and  give  you  a  compre- 
hensive answer,  either  yes  or  no  ? 

Q.  Tes.  A.  I  would  like,  then,  to  be  excused,  if  you  please 
and  I  will  come  back  at  any  hour  you  say. 

Witness  excused  until  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

John  F.  Mills,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  Iron  founder. 

Q.  What  firm  ?     A.  Abendroth  Brothers. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  foundry  have  they ;  an  extensive  one  ? 
A.  They  make  about  twenty  tons  of  iron  a  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  manufacture  ?  A.  Stove  plates,  plumbers' 
castings,  light  pipes,  sinks  and  fittings, 
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Q.  Do  you  ship  by  car  load  ?     A.  We  do. 

Q.  On  what  line  of  road  are  you  ?  A.  New  York  and  New 
Haven. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Port  Chester. 

Q.  Have  you  suffered  from  any  discriminations  against  your 
firm  in  the  way  of  freight  charges  at  the  hands  of  the  railway 
company?     A.  We  think  we  have. 

Q.  In  what  particular  ?  A.  They  charge  us  a  higher  rate  of 
freight  than  they  do  from  the  City  of  New  York. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  fally  ?  A.  We  have  occasion  to 
ship  quantities  of  freight  east  as  far  as  Boston  and  the  rate  on 
certain  classes  of  goods  from  the  City  of  New  York  is  ten 
cents  per  hundred,  and  they  charge  us  sixteen  ;  that  is  the  fore 
part  of  this  year ;  I  won't  go  back  any  further  for  I  don't  re- 
member ;  we  found  that  we  could  ship  our  goods  over  their 
road  to  the  City  of  New  York  to  pier  50  and  take  it  back  and 
save  more  money  than  if  we  .sent  it  from  Port  Chester. 

Q.  The  rate  from  Port  Chester  to  Boston  was  sixteen  cents  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  car  load  rate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Boston  was  ten  cents  ? 
A.  From  the  City  of  New  York  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  shipped  your  manufactured  articles 
from  Port  Chester  to  where  ?     A.  To  Boston. 

Q.  To  pier  50  ?  A.  To  pier  50,  New  York  ;  by  sending  them 
this  way  we  have  saved  money,  and  let  them  take  them  back 
without  breaking  bulk. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  from  Port  Chester  to  New  York  ?  A. 
We  had  a  special  rate  for  everything  including  plumbers' 
castings  and  stove  castings  at  six  cents  by  the  ear  load,  and  on 
plumbers'  castings  to  Boston  it  is  ten  cents,  and  on  stove  cast- 
ings it  is  fifteen  cents  ;  that  is  the  New  York  rate ;  they  asked  us 
at  Port  Chester  sixteen  cents  on  plumbers'  castings  and  twen- 
ty-five cents  on  stove  castings  ;  now,  by  loading  the  stove  cast- 
ing at  Port  Chester  and  shipping  them  to  New  York 
and  having  them  shipped  from  New  York  without  breaking 
bulk,  we  could  ship  them  for  twenty- one  cents  over  the  same 
road. 

Q.  Just  how  much  did  you  save  per  car  load  by  that  transac- 
tion?   A.  18. 

Q,  Is  there  anything  further?  A,  Since  that  case  came  up 
25 
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they  have  reduced  it  to  14  cents  on  plumbers'  castings  and 
19  cents  on  stove  castings,  and  that  brings  it  4  cents  or  $8 — $4 
a  car  on  a  10  ton  car  above  New  York  City  rates. 

Q.  Your  rates  are  that  much  higher  than  the  New  York 
City  rates,  but  still,  under  the  present  arrangement,  they  are 
not  so  much  higher  as  would  enable  you  to  ship  to  New  York 
and  then  ship  through  ?  A.  About  the  same  thing,  pretty 
near;  we  live  on  the  line  of  road, 28  miles  nearer  Boston,  and 
they  discriminate  against  us  as  to  our  competitors  in  the  City 
of  New  York  ;  we  are  forced  either  to  send  by  them  or  send  by 
vessel. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  particular  in  which  the  discrimina- 
tions of  the  railroads  have  affected  your  business  ?  A.  That 
is  the  most  important  one  ;  anything  that  we  have  to  ship 
east  or  west  has  that  discrimination. 

Q.  In  shipping  west  wouldn't  you  have  to  ship  via  New 
York?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  ?  A.  It  would  either  go  to  Bridgeport  or  to  New 
Haven  and  pass  up  the  Housatonic  road,  or  one  of  those  other 
roads  and  strike  the  New  York  Central  at  Chatham  Four  Cor- 
ners or  somewhere  up  there. 

Q.  What  rate  do  they  give  you  west  compared  with  the  rates 
in  New  York  ?     A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  The  distance  would  be  further  that  way,  would  it  not? 
A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  can't  tell  you  on  that  point ;  our  freights 
more  particularly  have  been  east  to  Boston. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  care  to  state  in  that  con- 
nection?    A.  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Port  Chester  is  not  a  competing  point,  is' it?  A.  I  don  t 
exactly  understand. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  railroad  there  that  you  can  ship  by? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  line  of  vessels  that  runs  to  Boston  or  to 
Albany  from  Port  Chester  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  to  ship  by  that  road  ;  you  send  your 
articles,  sometimes  you  say,  to  Pier  50  on  the  New  York  & 
New  Haven  line,  and  then  they  go  to  Boston;  do  they  go  by 
water  or  by  car  ?     A.  By  the  same  car  that  we  ship  them  in. 
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Q.  They  go  by  -water  from  Port  Morris,  don't  tliey,  to  New 
York  ?     A.  From  Morrisania — from  Mott  Haven. 

Q.  And  then  they  go  back  on  the  car — on  the  boat ;  they 
have  boats  by  which  they  take  the  cars  and  they  haul  them 
from  Port  Morris  to  Boston  ;  how  far  is  it  from  Port  Chester 
to  Morrisania,  the  water  terminus  of  the  New  York  &  New 
Haven  branch  ?  A.  I  could  not  positively  state ;  I  should 
think  it  was  about  twenty  miles  ;  I  don't  know  positively. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  There  is  no  water  communication  between  Port  Chester 
and  Boston,  I  understand  you  ?  A.  There  is  a  water  com- 
munication, but  there  is  no  line  of  vessels  running  that  way. 

Q.  What  is  your  custom  as  to  loading  the  cars  that  you  ship  ; 
do  you  load  them  or  does  the  railroad  ?     A.  We  load  them. 

Q.  How  is  your  manufactory  situated  with  reference  to  the 
railroad  track,  the  main  track,  as  to  distance  ?  A.  I  should 
think  it  was  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  there  a  switch  or  a  side  track?  A.  Only  at  the 
depot. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  This  freight  that  goes  over  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Springfield  road,  does  that  go  by  tlie  way  of  Springfield 
and  the  Boston  &  Albany,  or  does  it  go  by  one  of  the  other 
two  roads,  tlie  New  York  &  New  England  and  the  Shore 
Line;  which  way  do  your  goods  go?  A.  I  think  they  go  by 
the  New  York  &  New  England,  I  am  not  positive  ;  we  take 
receipts  from  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  rate  over  the  New 
York  &  New  Englan d  road  ?  A.  The  rates  from  the  City  of 
New  York  to  Boston  are  the  same  as  I  have  stated  ;  they  fur- 
nish the  I'ates. 

Q.  The  Ncv  York  &  New  England  road  furnishes  the  rates? 
A.  The  New  York  &  New  Haven  road  ;  I  don't  know  who  it 
is ;  it  came  from  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  office,  and  they 
say  they  are  about  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Q.  It  is  furnished  by  some  arrangement  with  the  New  York 
&  New  England  road,  isn't  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  rate  that  is  charged 
from    New  York  to  Boston  or  from   Port  Chester  to  Boston 
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goes  to  the  New  York  &  New  England,  and  what  portion  goes 
to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Springfield  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Your  shipments  were  all  rail,  were  they  not?  A.  To 
Boston  ? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Port  Chester  is  within  this  State  ?  A.  On  the  line,  yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Bakee  : 

Q.  How  far  from  New  York?    A.  28  miles. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  on  this  subject  to  any 
railroad  man  ?  A.  I  did  to  the  general  freight  agent  of  the 
New  York  &  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Q.  Who,  Mr.  Reed  ?     A.  Mr.  Rockwell. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  Mr.  Reed,  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  trafiic  manager  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  Mr.  Bishop,  the  President  of  the  road  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  to  Mr.  Watrous,  the  present  President  of  the  road  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  do  you  ship  now,  to  New  York  and  then  to 
Boston,  or  do  you  ship  direct  from  Port  Chester  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  the  general  freight  agent 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  he  said  that  this  was  mere  child's 
play,  and  he  reduced  the  rate  ;  he  did  not  reduce  it  to  the  New 
York  rate,  but  he  reduced  it  from  the  previous  rate ;  he  said 
that  it  was  mere  child's  play. 

Q.  Are  you  all  right  now  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  pay  $8  a  car 
more  tbaa  our  New  York  competitors. 

Q.  $4,  you  said  ?  A.  We  pay  4  cents  a  hundred,  that  is  |8 
a  car. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  paid  $8  a  car  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment, aud  they  reduced  it?  A.  We  pay  4  cents  a  hundred — 
14  cents  ;  we  used  to  pay  1 6. 

Q.  Is  that  discrepancy  the  one  they  promised  to  correct 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  child's  play?  A.  They  only  reduced 
it  from  lb  to  14 ;  they  haven't  corrected  it. 
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Q.  Have  you  asked  them  to  correct  it  below  that?  A.  We 
have. 

Q.  What  was  their  reply  ?     A.  They  wouldn't  take  it. 
The  Chairman  called  the  names  of  the  following  witnesses, 
none  of  whom  appeared  : 

Eichard  Studwell, 
F.  B.  Squire, 
Wm.  R.  Garrison, 
James  A.  Townsend, 
John  H.  Comer, 
S.  L.  M.  Barlow. 
Mr.  Shipman — Mr.  Barlow  is  at  his  office  ;  if  you  want  him 
I  will  send  for  him  ;  do  you  want  him  to-day,  Mr.  Sterne  ? 
Mr.  Steene — No. 

Charles  T.  Morehouse,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Tou  were  an  oil  refiner  at  one  time,  were  you  not?  A.  I 
have  been  in  the  refining  of  all  the  different  products  of  oil 
since  1861. 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  In  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

Q.  Had  you  an  office  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  We  had 
an  agency. 

Q.  Was  that  at  one  time  a  prosperous  business  of  yours  ? 
A.  It  was  so  prosperous  that  we  were  making  about  $21,000 
to  $22,000  net  profits. 

Q.  A  year ;  till  when  ?     A.  Until  1875. 

Q.  What  disturbing  element  came  in,  in  1875  ?  A.  The  want 
of  getting  material  to  market,  for  one  thing,  and  another  thing, 
getting  material  to  work  with,  after  having  our  factory 
built. 

Q.  What  was  the  investment  in  your  factory?  A.  Our  in- 
vestment in  the  last  factory  was  $41,000 ;  that  is,  the  fixture  in- 
vestment. 

Q.  What  happened  in  1875  in  your  business  ?  A.  We  came 
in  contact  with  a  low  class  of  freights  to  New  York,  Boston; 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  where  we  had 
our  agencies. 

Q.  You  mean  by  the  low  class  of  freights  lower  freights 
than  you  could  get  ?  A.  70  cents  or  75  cents,  as  against 
$1.50  and  $2. 
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Q.  You  were  called  upon  to  pay  $1.50  to  $2,  were  you  ?  A. 
If  I  shipped  any  oil,  I  was, 

Q.  Did  you  ship  by  car  load  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  by 
car  load ;  we  did  not  retail  any,  of  any  great  account. 

Q.  Did  they  charge  you  in  1875  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  barrel 
on  your  oil — the  New  York  railway  companies  ?  A.  I  think 
that  was  their  charge ;  I  don't  remember  of  getting  but  one 
low  freight  and  that  was  by  steam  to  Buffalo  and  rail  to  New 
York. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  any  rebates,  drawbacks,  or  overcharge 
payments  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  application  for  it?  A.  I  made  application 
for  lower  freights,  but  not  for  any  drawbacks. 

Q.  They  did  not  give  it  to  you  ?  A.  I  did  not  suppose  that 
was  the  right  way  to  do  business. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cleve- 
land ?  A.  I  remember  before  there  was  any  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  this],Committee  the  growth  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  A.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  in 
business  opposite  me  ;  in  the  commission  business. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  Rockefeller,  as  there  are  several, 
tell  us  the  first  name  ?     A.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  something  about  his  growth  of  business?  A 
He  commenced  to  build  a  refinery  there  of  a  small  capacity. 

Q.  When?  A.  I  can't  distinctly  tell  yon  ;  I  think  it  was  in 
1867  and  1868,  somewhere  along  there ;  it  may  have  been  as 
early  as  1865,  perhaps  it  was. 

Q.  How  did  it  compare  with  the  one  that  you  had  ?  A.  His 
was  more  for  burning  oil  —distinctly  for  burning  oil,  and  in 
producing  the  burning  oil  he  produced  a  heavy,  what  we  call 
residuum  or  tar  ;  no  one  in  America  had  commenced  at  that 
time  to  utilize  it,  bringing  it  into  a  lubricatiag  oil,  until 
myself ;  not  to  my  knowledge,  anyway  ;  I  have  not  found 
any  one  that  did ;  Mr.  Downer  was  then  working  on  the 
cannel  coal  while  I  was  working  on  an  experiment  on  earth 
oil ;  I  brought  those  products  out  so  as  to  utilize  them  as  a 
lubricator. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  That  is  the  residuum  left  by  Rockefeller  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
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leaving  the  coke  which  was  in  the  still  after   that,  for  burning 
in  fires,  grates,  etc. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  You  say  he  built  a  refinery  of  small  capacity  ?  A.  I  should 
say,  perhaps,  five  hundred  barrels  ;  I  don't  know  the  exact 
amount,  but  about  five  hundred. 

Q.  Five  hundred  barrels  what '?  A.  A  day ;  I  know  he  used 
to  say  to  me  when  I  went  out  often  upou  the  road,  "  What  is  a 
good  time  to  sell?"  and  "  What  is  a  good  time  to  hold,"  as  he 
said  he  thought  I  knew. 

Q.  Five  hundred  barrels  a  day  did  you  say  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  that  a  small  capacity  of  a  refinery  ?     A.  That  is  rather 
a  small  capacity. 

Q.  What  was  your  capacity?  A.  Ours  was  on  this  paraffine 
oil  and  occasionally  we  produced  a  little  burning  oil,  not 
much  ;  we  didn't  intend  to  enter  into  that  as  a  business. 

Q.  What  was  the  capital,  do  you  suppose,  of  that  refinery 
at  that  time  ?  A.  At  that  time  you  could  build  a  refinery  of 
five  hundred  capacity  for  1  should  say  $30,000. 

Q,  'J  hat  was  what  year  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  about  1865  ;  I 
would  not  be  positive. 

Q.  When  did  that  grow  into  what  is  called  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  ?  A.  I  think  they  took  their  name  upon  themselves 
ill  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  alter  their  grappling 
along  in  a  small  way  ;  they  interested  some  of  our  wealthy  men 
at  Cleveland,  such  as  Amasa  Stone,  Mr.  Harkness,  and  several 
of  those  men  that  had  money. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  capital  invested  in  it  ?  A.  I  suppose 
about  $250,000  ;  I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ?  A.  That  was  along  in  1867  or 
1868,  I  should  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  capacity,  then,  of  those  works  as  com- 
pared with  other  works  at  Cleveland  and  other  points  ?  A. 
Well,  they  bought  out — 

Q.  I  know  ;  I  mean  just  "hen  ;  bring  your  mind  to  bear  at 
that  point  ?  A.  Not  as  large  as  some  of  the  other  works  ;  Clark, 
Payne  &  Co.  ;  Alexander,  Schofield  &  Co.  ;  Charles  A.  Dean ; 
not  Alexander,  Schofield  &  Co.  at  that  time,  but  Charles  A. 
Dean  &  Co.  (which  was  Alexander)  was  the  first  refinery  that 
there  was  built  in  Cleveland,  that  is,  the  first  one  that  ever 
produced  burning  oil  there. 
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Q.  And  they  were  larger,  all  of  them,  at  this  time  than  this 
Standard  Oil  Company,  you  say  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  did  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  works  at  that  time 
^compare  with  the  works  situated  in  and  about  New  York  ? 
A.  Perhaps  very  favorably  with  such  works  as  Charles  Pratt's 
at  that  time. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  two  places?  A.  There 
were  a  great  many  more  works  in  Cleveland  ;  there  were  some 
25  refineries — 20  or  25  ;  some  were  quite  small,  some  1,000 
barrels  a  day,  some  500  a  day  after  a  while,  and  some  not  over 
150  or  200  a  day. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  How  was  it  as  compared  with  the  oil  refineries  in  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  oil  regions  ?  A.  They  compai-ed  favorably 
with  some  three  or  four  at  the  oil  regions. 

Q.  Were  there  some  in  Pennsylvania  larger?  A.  There 
weie  some  at  Pittsburgh  fully  as  large. 

Q.  And  were  there  some  in  New  York  larger?  A.  Lock- 
wood  &  Frew,  and  some  such  concerns  as  that ;  Lockwood  & 
Frew,  I  believe,  was  the  largest  in  Pittsburg  at  one  time ;  they 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  afterwards,  I 
believe,  too,  before  going  into  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as 
it  now  is. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  gradual  absorption  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  other  oil  refineries  ?  A.  I  know  the  oil 
refineries  in  Cleveland,  for  1  was  buying  products  of  nearly  all 
of  them,  fully  three-fourths  of  them,  for  running  my  works. 

Q.  The  residuum  you  mean  ?      A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Standard  Com- 
pany?    A.  They  were  entirely. 

Q.  They  were  all  entirely  absorbed  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  some  of  them  dismantled?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  dis- 
robed in  every  form. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  oil  refineries  in  Cleveland  now, 
after  they  were  all  disrobed — I  mean  refineries  in  operation, 
compared  with  what  they  were  before  ?  A.  There  is  only  one 
there  now  ;  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  Standard  ?    A,  That  is  the  Standard. 
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Q.  The  others  are  dismantled,  you  say,  and  disrobed?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  you  can  see  places  that  have  been  torn  away  that 
were  in  a  running  condition — all  torn  away. 

Q.  Have  you  been  through  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  have  you  seen  the  same  condition  of  affairs  there  ? 
A.  I  have  been  all  through  America,  I  believe,  from  California 
to  Maine. 

Q.  Where  oil  was  produced  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  every  oil  re- 
finery except  Mr.  Downer's,  and  Secomb,  Kehoe  &  Thayer's  of 
Boston. 

Q.  How  is  it  now  as  to  the  oil  refineries  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
did  that  process  of  absorption  and  dismantling  go  on  there 
as  it  did  at  Cleveland?  A.  It  went  on  there,  but  I  think 
meeting  with  some  opposition,  from  what  I  could  hear  from 
time  to  time  as  I  was  amongst  them ;  my  business  called  me 
amongst  them  quite  frequently  buying  residuum. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  dismantling  and  disrobing  of  re- 
fineries go  on  there  by  the  absorption  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  ?     A.  So  that  there  were  hardly  any  left. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  originally  ?  A.  I  couldn't  give 
you  that. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  there  were,  approximately  ?  A. 
I  should  say  in  Pittsburgh,  perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty-five. 

Q.  Were  they  purchased  up  by  the  Standard?  A.  That 
was  the  general  report  there  in  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  Were  they  dismantled  and  abandoned  ?  A.  Some  of 
them  were  abandoned,  but  some  of  them  were  run  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Standard,  so  I  am  told,  and  told  by  parties  that  be- 
longed to  the  concern. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  there  independent  refineries  there  now  ?  A.  There 
may  be  one,  but  I  should  doubt  one  being  there  now. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  There  are  none  at  Cleveland  ?     A.  I  don't  know  of  one. 

Q.  What  took  place  in  New  York  City  in  relation  to  the 
same  matter — the  same  process  ?  A.  I  think  there  is  one  out-: 
side ;  still  I  doubt  it ;  I  should  doubt  the  word  of  there  beiijg 
one  outside  ;  I  figured  pretty  close  for  getting  a  stock  company 
up  here  for  two  years,  and  I  was  not  able  to  get  it  up,  and  I 
know  something  of  what  ig  goiiig  QQ« 
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Q.  What  became  of  your  refinery  ?  A,  My  refinery  was 
builfc  with  the  express  understanding  from  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
that  I  should  have  all  the  stock  I  wanted  to  run  the  works  with  if 
I  would  build  the  works  ;  I  went  on  in  good  faith  and  built  the 
works,  and  soon  after  that  I  was  cramped  down,  and  instead 
of  having  85  barrels  a  day  of  residuum  run  by  them,  for  re- 
running into  distillate,  (25  gravity),  I  was  cramped  down  to 
12  barrels  ;  I  saw  readily  what  that  meant ;  that  meant  squeeze 
you  out — buy  your  works ;  they  have  got  the  works,  and  are 
running  them  ;  I  am  without  anything. 

Q.  What  rate  did  they  buy  you  out  at  ?  A.  They  paid  about 
$15,000,  for  what  cost  me  $41,000. 

Q.  Had  you  a  difficulty  in  getting  your  product  to  market  ? 
A.  I  had  not  if  I  would  pay  $2  and  $1.50  freight ;  I  could  get 
all  I  wanted. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  get  their  rate  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  rate  was  at  that  time  ?  A.  I 
was  told  it  was  about  70  or  75  cents,  but  I  never  could  reach 
any  such  freight. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Was  the  difference  sufficiently  great  to  cause  your  ruin 
and  their  profit?  A.  I  think  they  are  making  a  profit  over  my 
ruin. 

Q.  I  mean  was  the  difference  sufficiently  great  to  drive  you 
necessarily  out  of  the  business,  and  rob  you  of  profit?  A. 
Certainly  it  was  ;  I  had  the  capital  right  there  with  me  to  invest 
and  push  this  thing  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  make  money; 
for  we  had  always  made  money  from  the  start,  but  we  could 
not  get  but  twelve  barrels  a  day,  and  they  had  the  oil  in  their 
tanks  at  that  time,  for  I  know  a  man  in  this  city  that  saw  it 
there. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  the  oil  from  the  oil  region  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  it  was  in  their  tanks  there  at  Cleveland. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  they  had  on  hand  and  in  storage 
this  article  that  you  wanted,  an4  would  not  sell  it  to  you  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  The  crude  oil  ?  A.  No,  I  am  not  speaking  of  crude 
oil,  but  the  product  for  manufacturing  the  paraffine  oil — this 
residuum  ;  not  in  the  residuum,  hut  in  the  distillate. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  convert  your  factory  into  oil  works  ?  A. 
I  might  as  well  have  taken  a  match  and  put  in  and  touched 
powder  off  and  blowed  it  up,  as  to  undertake  to  do  that. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  I  couldn't  have  got  any  oil  to  run  with  if  I 
had. 

Q.  Had  they  control  of  the  whole  oil  product  which  went  to 
Cleveland  ?     A.  It  seemed  that  they  had. 

Q.  Did  the  railroad  companies  carry  for  you  at  any  time  for 
nothing  from  the  oil  region  to  Cleveland  and  back  again  to  the 
point  of  the  oil  regions,  and  then  charge  you  60  cents  a  barrel 
on  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  charge  you  for  oil  from  the  oil  regions  to 
Cleveland.''  A.  From  50  to  60  cents,  and  I  paid  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  for  the  same  transportation,  in  selling  back  to 
them  the  light  product  from  my  works  to  run  into  their  burn- 
ing oil,  45  cents;  I  allowed  them  45  cents,  but  the  same  freight 
bill  (if  I  had  made  it,  and  I  did  make  it,)  [at  the  oil  regions 
would  be  50  and  55. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  after  manufacturing  the  product  and 
paying  such  a  rate  of  transportation  that  you  could  not  get  a 
profit  out  of  it?  A.  All  our  profit,  or  the  larger  portion  of  our 
profit,  was  made  up  from'  compounding,  because  selling  the 
article  in  its  natural  state,  it  left  a  very  small  profit  after  pay- 
ing them  the  big  round  price  that  they  asked. 

Q.  For  transportation  ?  A.  For  the  product,  to  manufac- 
ture, I  once  bought  that  product  at  6  cents  a  gallon  ;  I  then 
had  to  pay  12|  for  it  when  they  bought  those  works  up,  in  a 
raw  state;  and  10  cents,  lO^,  Sj,  and  so  on. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  control  of  the  whole  product?  A,  The 
price  of  oil  was  up  and  down ;  it  was  very  low  at  many  times. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Tell  us  whether  the  price  of  this  distillate  that  you  pur- 
chased varied  in  accordance  with  the  price  of  oil  ?  A.  Not  al- 
ways ;  we  used  to  have  to  make  a  contract  for  three  and  six 
months,  sometimes  a  year,  for  this  product. 
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By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  A  fixed  price  ?  A.  A  fixed  price — or  else  not  get  it ;  we 
could  have  bought  much  less  if  we  could  liave  fixed  a  scale 
upon  the  crude  oil ;  they  would  not  do  that. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  they  carry  for  the  Standard  people  at  the  same  rates 
that  they  carry  the  refined  oil — this  paraflSne  ?  A.  Do  wlio 
carry  ? 

Q.  The  railways  ?  A.  We  have  never  got  anything  carried 
less  than  $1.5:  V  and  it  has  been  as  high  as  $2  to  New  York 
Gity ;  while  I  was  out  selling  oil  a  short  time  ago,  I  was  down 
here  at  B.aston  ;  I  wanted  to  send  some  oil  from  New  York  to 
fill  a  bill ;  I  could  not  send  it  because  the  freight  was  twice  as 
much  from  New  York  as  it  was  from  Oil  City  to  Easton  by  the 
Standard ;  so  I  bid  them  good  by. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Oil  City  to  Easton?  A.  It 
must  be  350  miles,  certainly. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Easton?  A. 
About  60  miles ;  it  cost  more  to  take  it  from  New  York. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  refuse  to  sell  out  to  the  Standard  ? 
A.  What  good  would  that  do  me?  You  must  either  sell  or 
squeeze. 

Q.  Or  die — is  that  it?  A.  Of  course;  I  thought  I  would 
just  as  lief  die  a  natural  death. 

Q.  How  did  they  pay  you  ;  in  Standard  stock  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  In  cash  ?  A.  They  paid  cash  for  the  works ;  the  works 
were  put  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  sold. 

Q.  They  paid  cash  for  the  works  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  could 
not  sustain  ouselves  any  longer. 

Q.  Did  they  make  you  an  oifer  of  going  in  with  them  and 
you  superintending  the  works  and  regulating  them,  and  being 
nominally  yourself,  but  actually  the  Standard  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  make  you  any  such  offer  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  John  D. 
Kockefeller  in  relation  to  it,  didn't  you  ?  A.  I  have  had  sev- 
eral conversations  with  Mr.  Rockefeller ;  I  wanted  to  keep  up 
my  enterprise  in  Cleveland  if  it  was  a  possible  thing,  and  I  did 
condescend  to  almost  tease  him  for  stock  and  pay  him  too, 
while  my  works  stood  there  that  could  be  used  and  util- 
ized and  -made  money  out  of;  but  they  were  sacrificed  on  ac- 
count of  not  getting  the  product. 
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Q-  What  conversation  had  you  with  Mr.  John  D.  Eocke- 
feller,  the  President  of  this  Standard  Oil  Company — he  is 
the  President,  is  he  not?  A.  Yes,  sir,  he  says  he  is  ;  he  signs 
his  papers  in  that  way,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  have  got  checks  from  him  as  President  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  conversation  had  you  with  him?  A.  We  were 
talking,  walking  down  Euclid  avenue,  the  last  time  I  had  any- 
thing to  say  with  Mr.  Rockefeller ;  we  walked  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  together,  in  the  morning,  from  his  house ;  I  was 
trying  to  ge'fc  him  to  consent  to  the  stock  being  given  to  me, 
that  I  might  have  the  capitalist  go  in  with  me,  that  had  been 
with  me  before,  Mr.  George  Freeman ;  Mr.  Freeman  and  my- 
self went  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  get  stock  ;  Mr.  Freeman  said : 
"I  will  store  5,000  barrels  of  this  stock  and  put  it  into  tanks, 
if  you  will  give  us  the  amount  we  want ;"  but  we  could  get  twelve 
barrels  a  day,  and  that  was  all  we  could  get  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form  ;  and  that  was  just  saying  to  us  :  "  We  squeeze  you 
out,  and  you  die." 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  as  to  the  rates  of  transporta- 
tion that  he  had  ?  A.  He  said  at  that  conversation  that  he 
had  facilities  for  freighting,  and  that  the  coal  oil  business  be- 
longed to  them  ;  and  any  concern  that  would  start  in  that 
business,  they  had  sufficient  money  to  lay  aside  a  fund  to  wipe 
them  out — these  are  the  wOrda. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  facilities  for  freighting  that  you 
could  not  get,  and  which  nobody  else  could  get  ?  A.  Not  that 
I  could  not  get  he  did  not  say. 

Q.  That  no  one  else  could  ?  A.  No  one  else  could ;  they 
had  freighting  facilities,  and  that  that  business  belonged  to 
them ;  they  went  on  just  as  if  it  did  belong  to  them,  and  there 
were  others  started  before  he  did  in  it,  which  I  thought  it  be- 
longed to  quite  as  much  as  it  did  to  him  ;  I  wr^s  inclined  to 
think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  in  relation  to  this  oil  business 
that  you  think  of  any  importance  for  this  Committee  to  know  ? 
if  so,  you  can  state  it  without  being  specially  interrogated  in 
relation  to  it  ?  A.  I  know  of  no  fact  only  that  the  fact  is  that 
I  am  wiped  out  and  made  a  poor  man  by  their  operation ;  that 
is  the  serious  fact  that  I  have — not  letting  me  have  stock 
which  I  was  willing  to  pay  for. 
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Q.  When  you  speak  of  their  operations,  whose  operations  do 
you  speak  of?  A.  John  D.  Rockefeller;  that  is  the  man  that 
I  did  my  business  with. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  that  was  the  case  with  a  great 
many  others  ?  A.  I  know  ot  a  great  many  people  that  feel 
just  as  I  do  in  relation  to  it. 

Q.  That  have  suffered  as  you  have  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  hands  of  that  monopoly  ?     A.  Yes  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  business  in  Cleveland  ?  A.  In 
1861. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  business  in  Cleveland  ?  A.  Not 
quite  two  years  ago. 

Q.  You  were  engaged  in  running  your  factory  there  at  thart 
time  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  now  ?  A.  I  am  living  in  New  York 
City  now. 

Q.  You  did  not  handlo  the  crude  oil,  if  I  understand  you ; 
you  used  the  residuum  ?  A.  I  handled  some  crude,  such  as 
would  make  the  lubricating  oil. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  ?  A.  Some  at  West  Virginia  and 
largely  at  Franklin. 

Q.  Over  what  roads  did  that  go  to  Cleveland  ?  A.  Some- 
times over  the  Erie,  and  sometimes  over  the  Lake  Shore,  by 
the  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  to  Erie. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  it  came  over  the  Erie,  and  what  pro- 
portion of  it  came  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  roads  ?  A. 
A  little  more  perhaps  over  the  Erie  than  over  the  other. 

Q.  At  what  point  did  that  oil  come  on  to  the  Erie  road  ?  A. 
It  was  their  branch  road  running  to  Corry. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  road?  A.  Oil  Creek  road,  I 
guess. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  Erie  road  ?  A.  The  only  road  we 
had  to  do  with  was  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  To  whom  on  the  Erie  road  did  you  make  any  applica- 
tion in  relation  to  freight  rates  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  his  name, 
now. 

Q.  Where  was  he  ?     A.  In  Cleveland. 

Q.  Some  local  agent  of  the  Erie  road  in  Cleveland?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  the  principal  officers  of 
the  road  in  New  York  City,  or  any  one  of  them  ?  A.  No,  sir,  no 
one  at  all  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  simply  made  an  application  to  the  local  agent  there 
in  Cleveland  ?     A.  That  is  all." 

Q.  How  did  the  Erie  road — by  what  ruad  did  it  get  into 
Cleveland,  or  by  what  means  did  it  get  into  Cleveland  at  that 
time  ?     A.  Oil  from  the  creek  ? 

Q.  Oil  that  went  over  the  Erie  road  ;  how  did  the  Erie  road 
reach  the  Cleveland  ?  A.  It  reached  it  over  the  Mahoning 
branch,  from  Leavitsburg. 

Q.  That  is  a  branch  connected  with  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  your  crude  oil  which  you  bought  in  the  oil  regions 
came  over  a  portion  of  the  Erie  road,  and  then  over  the  Atlantic 
&  Great  Western,  and  over  the  Mahoning  branch,  which  was 
leased  by  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western,  to  Cleveland  ?  A.  It 
was  called  the  Oil  Creek  road,  as  we  knew  it,  and  the  Maho- 
ning branch,  with  Erie  cars  running  over  there ;  they  had  an 
agent  there. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  is  to  know  whether  this  oil  that 
you  bought  in  the  oil  regions  came  over  any  part  of  the  Erie 
Koad,  or  only  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  ?  A. 
Keally  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  over  the  Erie  road  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  the, Erie  road  owned  that  road  or  the  Atlantic 
&  Great  Western ;  they  own  a  portion  of  that  stock. 

Q.  Who  ?     A.  So  I  am  told — the  Erie  road  does. 

Q.  The  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  road — they  own  it?  A. 
I  am  told  they  own  stock  in  that. 

Q.  I  guess  you  are  mistaken  about  that  ?  A.  It  was  the 
Atlantic  &  Great  Western  road  that  we  got  our  oil  over. 

Q.  It  was  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  called  it  the  Erie  road  there 
in  Cleveland. 

Q.  Well,  it  don't  happen  to  be  the  Erie  Road  by  any  means ; 
it  is  entirely  a  different  corporation  ?  A.  What  I  would  be 
understood  is,  it  was  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  and  Oil 
Creek  road. 

Q.  When  you  sent  your  product  east,  you  had  difficulty,  I 
understand,  about  your  freight  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way,  over  what  road  did,  you  send  it  east  ?  A. 
We  used  to  ship  our  oil  over  the  Lake  Shore  &  New  York 
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Central,  and  over  the  New  York  &  Erie  by  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  "Western. 

Q.  Who  made  the  rates  ?     A.  Their  agents  there. 

Q.  Whose  agents  ?     A.  In  Cleveland. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  rates  over  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western  and  over  the  Lake  Shore,  or  did  the  agents  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  make  them  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  Lake  Shore  made  them  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral to  New  York. 

Q.  So  I  supposed.  A.  And  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western 
for  the  New  York  &  Erie,  to  New  York,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  for  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  road  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central. 

Q.  They  were  made  by  the  agents  of  those  roads  in  Cleve- 
land? A.  Yes,  sir  ;  so  v\e  tried  to  get  our  oil  through  cheaper 
and  we  did  succeed  in  getting  some  oil  through  "here  cheaper  ; 
and  how  did  we  send  it  ?  We  sent  it  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
road,  delivered  it  in  Boston  and  New  York  by  boat,  and  got  it 
here  cheaper  than  they  would  carry  it  for  us. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  continue  that  business?  A.  We  did 
until  late  in  the  fall,  and  we  could  not  send  without  freighting 
it  through  the  ice. 

Q.  What  ice  ?  A.  From  Cleveland  to  Detroit  to  strike  the 
Grand  Trunk. 

Q.  You  sent  it  that  way  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  roundabout  way. 

Q.  You  always  sent  by  rail  when  you  sent  east  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  not  always  ;  there  was  a  few  shipments  we  made  by  steam 
to  BuSklo,  and  canal ;  we  tried  that  way,  but  that  was  too 
slow. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  testified  on  this  subject  before  ?  A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  never  have. 

Q.  You  were  not  before  the  Ohio  Legislature  v^hen  some 
mvestigation  was  made  there  in  relation  to  it?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
was  not. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  application  that  you  made  to  the  agent 
of  the  Lake  Shore  or  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  in  rela- 
tion to  this  oil  business  ?  A.  Perhaps  four  years  ago — three 
years  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  agent  to  whom  you  made  ap- 
plication ?     A.  Mr,  ValUant  in  Cleveland, 
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Q.  Is  he  the  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is' 
the-sub  agent,  I  think,  under  Mr.  Addison  Hill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Gen.  Devereaux  ?     A.  I  do  very  weU. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  to  him  about  it  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  charge  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western,  has  he  not  ?  A.  He  was  not  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  In  what  department?     A.  The  freight  department. 

Q.  He  has  been  Beceiver  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western 
road  for  several  years,  has  he  not?  A.  Yes,  but  he  was  not  in 
that  department ;  we  had  to  go  to  the  men  that  had  charge  of 
the  departments ;  Addison  Hill  had  charge  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Department. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Ma- 
honing branch  ?  A.  He  is  a  little,  small  man  ;  his  name  has 
gone,  I  thought  it  was  Depew,  but  I  cannot  remember  his  name. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Gen.  Devereaux  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  road  for  a  long  time  ?  A.  I  do 
not  know  any  "  Gen."  Devereaux  ;  I  know  a  "  Mr."  Devereaux  ; 
he  used  to  be  on  the  road  with  me,  on  this  Cleveland  and  Erie 
road,  as  one  of  the  engineers. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  a  gentleman  that  is  called  by  courtesy 
or  otherwise.  Gen.  Devereaux,  of  Cleveland,  and  who  has  for  a 
long  time  had  charge  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  road? 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  never  called  him  Gen.  Devereaux,  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  We  won't  dispute  about  his  title ;  that  is  not  of  much 
consequence  ;  did  you  ever  make  any  application  to  him  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter  ?  A.  It  strikes  me  that  I  went  to  Mr. 
Devereaux  once  to  get  some  lower  rates  of  freight  and  make 
arrangements,  and  he  referred  me  to  the  freight  department. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  That  was  some  six  or  eight  years 
ago. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ?  A.  In  Cleveland ;  he  was  then,  it  strikes 
me,  with  the  Lake  Shore  road ;  I  am  not  positive  whether  he 
was  or  not  at  that  time ;  I  am  pretty  certain  he  was  ;  Mr. 
Devereaux  was  with  that  road  for  a  long  time  and  then  after- 
wards went  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  and  the 
Atlantic  &  Great  Western,  in  charge. 

Q.  Since  he  went  on  those  two  roads  have  you  made  any 
27 
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application  to  him  ?     A.  Not  at  all  to  him  ;  all  I  want  was  to 
sell  him  oil  for  lubricating  ;  I  have  made  application  for  that. 
Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  that  ?    A.  Not  very  well. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  South  Improvement 
Company  ?     A.  I  knew  when  it  started. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  people  in  it  were?  A.  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  one  of  the  head  men  in  it ;  Mr.  Amasa  Stone  was  one 
of  the  men  in  it ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  I  believe,  were  interested  in  it ;  so  understood  to  be. 

Q.  Had  the  South  Improvement  Company  any  refinery  or 
wells  or  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  paraphernalia  of  an  oil 
producing  character  or  oil  refining  character  ?  A.  They  pur- 
ported to  have  all  that ;  a  pipe  line  and  everything  arranged  for 
themselves ;  but  as  for  my  testifying  to  a  knowledge  of  it,  I 
could  not  tell  you  only  from  what  oil  men  have  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  Cleveland  any  works  of  the  South  Im- 
provement Company  ?  A.  The  South  Improvement  Company 
was  owned  by  the  same  men  that  own  the  Standard  now. 

Q.  The  same  people,  were  they?  A.  A  leopard  cannot 
change  his  spots  that  I  know  of,  unless  it  is  the  spot  of  sit- 
ting. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  said  that)  a  good  many  oil  refineries  have  been,  to 
u^^e  a  term  introduced  by  Mr.  Sterne,  crushed  out ;  won't  you 
give  us  a  list  of  those  as  near  as  you  can  remember,  and  where 
they  are  located  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  new  idea  at  all. 

Q.  No,  I  did  not  say  it  was  a  new  idea.  A.  It  is  the  general 
feeling  of  every  man  that  has  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany so  far — so  far  as  I  have  heard  them  say — that  they  were 
either  crushed  out  or  forced  out. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question  ;  who  are  these  per- 
sons who  have  been  crushed  out  or  forced  out  ?  A.  If  you 
could  get  Mr.  Alexander  here  he  could  tell  you  how  he  was 
crushed  out. 

Q.  You  do  not  answer  my  question ;  give  me  a  list  of  the 
crushed  and  forced. 

Mr.  Steene — Give  Judge  Shipman  a  list  of  the  various  re- 
fineries ?     A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  him  a  list  of 
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them  ;  I  think  Clarke,  Payne  &  Co.,  in  Cleveland,  were  forced 
out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  another  ?  A.  I  think  that  a  Mr.  Smith  was 
forced  out ;  I  think  Mr.  iDarrow 

Q.  That  is  rather  vague — what  Smith  ?  A.  We  called  him 
Major  Smith  there  in  Cleveland. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  Major  Smith,  of  Cleveland — what  was  the 
next  one?     A.  Darrow  was  another  one. 

Q.  Where  of?  A.  Of  Cleveland;  I  know  of  his  telling  me 
that. 

Q.  Now  give  us  another  one  ?  A.  I  guess  Clarke,  Payne  & 
Co. 

Q.  You  mentioned  those  first  in  your  list ;  you  hav6  men- 
tioned Clarke,  Payne  &  Co.,  Major  Smith  and  Mr.  Darrow,  of 
Cleveland  ;  now,  who  else  ?  A.  I  have  heard  of  some  here  in 
the  Citv  of  New  York  being  crushed  out. 

Q.  Let  us  have  their  names?  A.  As  I  say  to  you  I  cannot 
give  you  their  names  as  saying  to  me  that  they  were  crushed 
out ;  they  said  they  were  squeezed  out  and  crushed  out. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  who  they  are  ;  that  is  all  I  want,  as  near 
as  you  can  remember?  A.  I  should  say  Hewett,  of  Brooklyn, 
had  reason  to  be  crushed. 

Q.  Who  else  ?  A.  There  is  Libby  and  Bartlett  right  here 
in  New  York  had  to  sell  out. 

Q.  Who  next  ?    A.  A  couple  of  concerns  in  Boston. 

Q.  What  are  their  names?  A.  Secomb,  Kehoe  and 
Thayer,  I  think  were  squeezed  out. 

Q.  What  others  ?  A.  I  think  the  Galena  Oil  Company  was 
forced  out  of  a  handhome  business. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ?     A.  At  Oil  Creek. 

Q.  Who  else  at  Oil  Creek  ?  A.  The  American  Lubricating 
Oil  Company,  of  Cleveland,  has  sold  out  to  them  lately  because 
they  could  not  pay  the  rates  of  freight. 

Q  Who  else?  A.  The  Backus  Oil  Company,  of  Cleveland » 
I  think,  could  not  pay  the  rates  of  freight. 

Q.  Who  else  ?  A.  I  cannot  remember  all  the  names  of  those 
men. 

Q.  Anybody  in  Pittsburg  crushed  or  forced  out  ?  A.  Charles 
Place  I  believe  is  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  those  that  are  ciushed  aud  forced  out? 
A.  I  can  only  say  what  he  tells  me. 
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Q.  I  understand  a  great  portion  of  your  testimony  is  hearsay  ? 
A.  Charles  Place  told  me  here  in  Maiden  lane,  a  short  time 
since,  when  I  met  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  out  the  busi- 
ness ;  he  could  not  do  anything  where  he  was. 

Q.  Where  was  Place  ;  where  was  his  business  ?  A.  At  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ?  A.  I  heard  of  a  man  over  here  in  Green- 
point  that  was  crushed  out ;  his  whole  substance  was  in  his 
refinery,  some  three  or  four  months  ago,  because  they  would 
not  fulfil  their  contract  on  tar  with  him. 

Q.  On  tar  ?  A.  Yes,  *ir  ;  because  he  was  putting  oil  in  the 
market  here  to  get  a  living  as  he  ought  to  do. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ?  A.  I  cannot  give  you  his  name  ; 
it  was  an  oil  man  who  told  me. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  see  as  that  does  us  much  good ;  is  that 
all  you  can  remember  now?  A.  I  do  not  know,  I  suppose  I 
could  tax  my  memory  and  bring  a  good  many  to  bear  that 
I  have  talked  with. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  of  your  freight  bills  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
did  not  come  here  expecting  to  testify  at  all ;  I  had  no  such 
idea. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  of  your  freight  bills  anywhere  ?  A.  I 
presume  they  are  in  Cleveland  ;  I  know  what  the  freight  bills 
are  pretty  well,  for  I  made  most  of  my  freight  bills. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  made  them  ?  A.  Made  my  rates 
— got  my  rates. 

Q.  Made  your  rates  and  got  your  rates  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
never  shipped  anything  unless  we  got  our  rate,  and  had  it 
right  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  complaint — that  the  rate  was  too 
high  ?  A.  I  should  say  so ;  I  should  say  there  was  a  good 
deal  cause  of  complaint  in  that  respect. 

Q.  That  they  were  too  high  ;  then  you  did  not  make  the 
rate,  did  you  ?  A.  We  got  the  rate  ;  what  we  call  making 
the  rate  is  going  to  the  agent  and  making  the  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  bills  showing  those  rates  ?  A.  I  pre- 
sume the  bills  are  in  Cleveland. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  get  me  some  of  those  bills  ?  A.  I  can- 
not. 

Q.  Why?     A.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  this  other  concern. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  keep  your  freight  bills  ?  A.  The  con- 
cern went  into  the  hands  of  another  party  to  settle  up. 
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Q.  Went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  receiver  ?     A.  The  name  of  the 
receiver  closing  up  the  last  business  was  Thomas  Hewett. 
Q.  Where  does  he  live  ?    A.  In  Cleveland. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  That  Hewett  refinery — you  remember  that,  don't  you,  at 
Cleveland  ?     A.  What  refinery  ? 

Q.  Alexander,  Scofield  &  Co.     A.  Very  well. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  value  of  that  refinery  ? 

The  Chaieman — Now  ? 

Mr.  Steene— No ;  when  Alexander,  Scofield  &  Co.  were  sold 
out  to  the  Standard  ?  A.  I  should  think  that  refinery  was 
worth  from  $50,000  to  $60,000 ;  they  had  a  pretty  large  capa- 
city, making  very  fine  oil,  too. 

Q.  Comparing  Cleveland  with  Buffalo^  has  Cleveland  any 
special  advantages  for  the  refining  of  oil  ?  A.  I  should  say  not 
particularly,  unless  it  is  in  point  of  getting  soft  coal  for  refin- 
ing ;  I  should  say  that  was  pretty  near  all. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  advantage  is  that?  A.  It  is  quite  an 
advantage. 

Q.  Is  it  as  much  an  advantage  as  would  overcome  the  differ- 
ence of  distance  from  Cleveland  to  New  York — from  the 
market? 

Mr.  Shipman — The  difference  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Steene — The  difference  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
as  compared  with  New  York  ?  A.  Perhaps  not,  because  they 
can  get  their  coal  by  water  freight  all  the  way  from  Cleveland 
to  Buffalo,  and  that  would  be  very  light. 

Q.  So  that,  if  there  were  a  normal  condition  of  freight 
charges  upon  the  oil  product,  Buffalo  would  be  as  favorable  a 
point,  you  think  on  the  whole,  as  Cleveland  for  refining  ?  A. 
I  should  think  Buffalo  would  be  more  favorable  on  the  whole. 

Q.  Isn't  it  nearer  the  upper  district,  the  Bradford  district, 
than  Cleveland  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  nearer  the  oil  territory 
than  Cleveland,  a  little. 

Q.  Nearer  the  oil  territory  generally  ?  A.  I  should  think 
so ;  at  all  events  it  takes  oil  to  the  home  market  more. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  ; 

Q.  The  finest  lubricating  oil  has  been  found  in  Ohio,  hasTi't 
it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mecca  oil,  the  best  oil  in  America,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Mr.  Eockefeller  said  something  to  you  as  to  the  way,  did 
he  not,  he  gets  his  empty  barrels  to  market?  A.  They  have  a 
man  that  attends  to  the  shipping'  of  their  empty  barrels ;  they 
have  a  large  factory  there  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  they 
manufacture  their  barrels  by  steam,  and  they  ship  them  here 
to  New  York ;  in  shipping  car  loads  of  oil  of  60  barrels,  and 
55  to  a  car  load,  they  place  on  top  the  equivalent  amount  of 
empty  barrels  that  come  to  this  market,  and,  as  their  shipping 
men  have  told  me,  free. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  right,  then,  a  car  load,  in  so  far  as 
the  capacity  of  the  springs  is  concerned,  and  of  the  car,  does 
not  take  up  the  whole  of  the  car  space  ?  A.  The  barrels 
take  up  about  two  feet  ten  inches  in  height ;  then  there  is 
some  five  feet  above  that  yet. 

Q.  They  cannot  be  laden  with  full  oil?  A.  Not  very  well, 
because  it  wou'.d  overrun  ten  tons. 

Q.  That  they  fill  up  with  empty  barrels,  which  go  through 
free?  A.  Yes,  sir;  empty  barrels  weighing  fiom  55  to  65 
pounds  apiece. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  that  you  desire  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Committee  ?  A.  Nothing  more  than  that ;  that 
is  quite  an  item  for  a  man  that  is  shipping  to  New  iork  over 
another  man,  if  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman  called  the  names  of  John  D.  Kockefeller, 
Charles  Pratt,  P.  B.  Squire,  and  Richard  Studwell,  who  had 
been  subpceaned  as  witnessess,  and  they  did  not  appear. 

John  Wilmarih,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  State  to  the  Committee  your  residence?  A.  New  Eo- 
chelle,  Westchester  county.  New  York. 

Q.  State  the  matter  about  which  we  conversed  as  concisely 
as  possible  ?  A.  I  would  speak  with  reference  to  the  depot  at 
New  Eochelle  of  the  New  York  &,  New  Haven  Eailroad ;   it 
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is  in  a  verj  unsafe  condition  for  passengers  going  east ;  there 
is  no  platform  for  passengers  to  land  on ;  they  are  obliged  to 
land  between  the  tracks,  and  for  persons  that  are  any  way  deli- 
cate it  is  very  injurious  to  them ;  I  have  seen  persons  several 
times  fall  getting  off ;  I  helped  a  young  lady  off  the  train  last 
night  who  is  obliged  to  go  to  New  York  every  day  (she  is  a 
teacher) ;  and  as  she  stepped  down  off  the  train  she  said, 
"  This  will  kill  me  if  I  keep  it  up  much  longer  ;"  and  I  meas- 
ured the  distance  from  the  lower  step  of  the  car  to  the  ground 
and  it  was  27  inches  ;  and  this  has  been  so  for  thirteen  years 
that  I  have  lived  in  the  place. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  How  much  of  a  passenger  traffic  is  there  at  that  point  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  how  much,  but  it  is  large. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  its  being  large,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that;  several  train  loads  a  day?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  should  say 
there  were  twenty  or  thirty  ;  I  have  a  time-table  that  would 
tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  think  go  in  and  out  from  New 
Eochelle  every  day  in  the  year  ?  A.  I  will  put  it  at  100,  per- 
haps 2u0 ;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Is  the  number  largely  increased  during  the  three  sum- 
mer months  ?     A.  It  is  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  demand  on  the  railway  company  for 
better  accommodations?  A.  I  spoke  some  years  ago  to  Mr. 
Moody  about  it. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ?  A.  He  is  the  Superintendent  of  our  end 
of  the  road,  and  he  said  that  they  thought  of  doing  some- 
thing, changing  the  depot,  putting  it  somewhere  else ;  and 
after  I  spoke  about  this  space  between  the  two  tracks  where 
we  land,  they  afterwards  piled  up  some  earth  between  the  two 
tracks ;  they  thought  that  would  raise  it  eo  they  would  step 
more  securely,  but  they  found  that  that  would  not  work,  be- 
cause when  they  put  one  foot  on  that  and  undertook  to  step 
forward,  they  found  they  were  stepping  lower ;  and  I  have 
seen  several  persons  fall  there  ;  and  that  was  taken  away. 

Q.  Is  that  dangerous  to  life  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Have  lives  been  lost  by  trains  going  rapidly  past? 
A.  I  could  not  say  that  any  have  been,  because  trains  do 
not  very  often  meet  there  ;  there  is  a  train  now  in  the  after- 
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noon  that  starts  from  tliere  on  a  branch  road,  and  they  have 
to  walk  between  the  two  trains  to  get  on  the  platform ;  the 
train  lands  under  a  bridge,  where  it  is  dark  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  further  facts  that  you  desire  to  state  ?  A. 
I  would  state  this,  that  the  bridge  almost  always  has  openings 
in  rainy  weather  ;  that  the  mud  from  the  top  of  the  bridge  and 
the  street  comes  down  there,  and  if  you  are  notvery  careful  you 
are  deluged  with  filth  ;  I  do  not  think  uuder  the  bridge,  to  my 
knowledge,  it  has  over  been  whitewashed  or  cleaned  up  since 
I  have  lived  there,  which  is  thirteen  years ;  it  is  the  vilest  depot 
that  I  ever  stopped  at,  and  everybody  that  comes  there,  stran- 
gers, say  so. 

The  Chairman — That  is  hearsay  evidence. 

The  Witness — I  can  bring  you  people  that  will  say  it ;  it  is 
not  hearsay,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q,  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  Roohelle  ?  A.  Thir- 
teen years. 

Q.  You  pass  daily  to  and  from  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  commutation  ticket  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  had  some  row  with  the  railroad  company 
about  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  always  been  satisfied  with  the 
commutation. 

Q.  Nerer  had  any  diflSculty  with  the  railroad  of  any  kind? 
A.  Never  had  any  difficulty  with  the  railroad  of  any  kind; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  represented  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad  au- 
thorities about  the  vileness  and  filthiness  of  this  place  ?  A.  I 
spoke  once  to  Mr.  Moody  about  it. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Moodj'  ?  A.  He  is  one  of  the  Superintend- 
ents, I  think. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ?     A.  I  don't  know  where  he  lives. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ?  A.  J.  T.  Moody,  superintendent 
of  tbe  New  Yoik  &,  New  Haven  Division.  (Referring  to 
memorandum.) 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?     A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Wlien  did  you  speak  to  him  about  it  ?  A.  Three  or  four 
years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Eeed,  Vice-President  of  that  road?  A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bishop,  former  President  of  the  road 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Watrous,  the  present  President  now  of 
the  road?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Rockwood,  tlie  superintendent  of  the 
road  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  have  made  no  representation  to  either  of  those  peo- 
ple ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  New  Haven  road  runs  through  a  cut,  with  a  bridge 
over  it ;  it  is  substantially  a  tunnel ;  it  is  a  very  deep  cut  with 
a  bridge  over  the  top  ?  A.  It  is  deep  enough  to  let  the  cars 
through,  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  It  is  very  much  like  a  tunnel  there  for  a  little  distance, 
isn't  it,  with  a  bridge  overhead?  A.  It  is  like  the  bridges 
over  railroads  generally ;  it  is  not  very  large. 

Q.  There  is  not  very  much  room  after  the  two  tracks,  and 
the  platform  on  the  side  of  the  tracks,  is  there  ?  A.  Yery 
little. 

Q.  Tou  think  the  tunnel  ought  to  be  widened  ?  A.  I  do 
not  care  how  they  remedy  it  as  long  as  they  remedy  it ;  I  have 
no  suggestions  to  make. 

Q.  If  you  are  so  earnest  on  that,  why  haven't  you  made 
some  representations  to  the  authorities  of  the  road — Mr. 
Bishop  or  Mr.  Watrous,  or  Mr.  Eeed  ?  A.  I  understand  they 
have  been  making  representations  there  for  years;  I  think 
there  is  a  gentleman  here,  in  the  room,  that  can  tell  you  what 
representations  have  been  made. 

Q.  Don't  bring  in  anybody  else  ?  A.  I  only  wish  to  testify 
what  I  know. 

Mr.  Sterne — There  were  some  other  witnesses  here  to  the 
same  point,  I  understand  ;  but  the  testimony  of  one  witness  is 
quite  suflScient  on  that  question. 

The  Chaieman  :  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sterne — ^I  read  with  considerable  care  the  lease  by  the 
Erie  Railway  Company  of  its  Weekawken  docks  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  which  was  submitted  yesterday ;  it  appears 
from  that  that  the  Erie  Company  is  to  receive  five  cents  a 
28 
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barrel  for  the  oil  handled  there  ;  that  gives  no  information 
whatever  as  to  what  the  Erie  Company  actually  receives  as 
rent  per  annum. 

The  Chairman — In  the  aggregate  ? 

Mr.  Sterne — In  the  aggregate — for  these  vast  improve- 
ments ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  should  know  what 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  pays  annually  under  the  arrange- 
ment of  five  cents  a  barrel  to  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Shipman— Mr.  Little  tells  me  that  the  Annual  Eeport 
shows  it  [referring  to  the  report] ;  in  the  State  Engineer's  re- 
port for  the  eight  months  endi"g  May  31,  1878,  under  the 
heading  "Weehawken  Docks,  Earnings,  $48,226.05."  The 
remaining  four  months  of  the  earnings  of  the  Weehawken 
docks,  which  would  go  into  the  report  of  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1878,  is : 
"  Weehawken  Docks,  $34,172.60." 

Mr.  Sterne — Now,  I  offer  the  order  and  affidavit  by  virtue 
of  which  these  books  of  the  Erie  Company  were  sent  to 
Europe,  June,  1877 ;  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  it  is  there  stated  that  these  bookni 
will  be  absent  but  for  a  short  time. 

The  order  and  affidavit  received  in  evidence  and  marked 
"  Exhibit  No.  1,  October  14,  1879." 

Mr.  Sterne — ^1  desire  also  in  support  of  Col.  Balch's  testi- 
mony, to  submit  a  certified  copy  of  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt  in  the  fixing  of  Mr.  Jewett's  salary  as  Eeceiver ;  and  the 
deposition  of  Col.  Batch  in  the  fixing  of  Mr.  Jewett's  salary  as 
Eeceiver;  it  appears  that  the  estimates  made  by  Col.  Balch  of 
the  value  of  the  property  were  used  both  by  Col.  Balch  and  by 
Mr.  Yanderbilt  as  the  basis  for  fixing  Mr.  Jewett's  salary,  or 
rather  his  compensation  as  Eeceiver. 

The  depositions  were  received  in. evidence  and  marked  "  Ex- 
hibits Nos.  2  and  3,  October  14,  1879." 

The  Chairman— I,  perhaps,  ought  to  state  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.,  addressed  to  me, 
saying : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  a  summons  from  you  to  ap- 
pear before  your  Committee  at  12  o'clock.     Am   sorry  I    can- 
not attend  at  that  time,  nor  to-day  at  all.    Had  I  besn  notified 
yesterday  I  would  have  arranged  to  appear. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  Pratt  &  Co." 
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We  have  endeavored  thoughout  this  investigation  to  consult 
the  convenience  of  witnesses  as  much  as  possible,  but  this  ex- 
cuse cannot  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  non-attendance. 

Mr.  Stebne— Suppose  you  call  Mr.  Charles  Pratt. 

The  Chairman — He  has  been  called  ;  he  was  subpoenaed  to 
be  here  at  12  o'clock  ;  Mr.  Bostwick  was  by  special  agreement 
to  be  here  at  12  o'clock ;  and  Mr.  Squire  was  subpoenaed  to  be 
here  some  time  ago,  and  has  not  appeared  ;  and  I  now  call  J. 
A.  Bostwick,  Charles  Pratt,  and  F.  B.  Squire. 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Shipman — You  will  understand  that  those  are  not  our 
witnesses,  and  that  we  have  no  concern  with  them. 

The  Chairman— I  understand  that.  I  understand  they  are 
witnesses  not  at  all  connected  with  the  railways  in  any  respect. 

[iNTEIiMISSION] 


Abiel  Wood,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation  ?  A.  I  have  a  salaried 
position  with  the  Bush  &  Denslow  Manufacturing  Company, 
in  the  petroleum  business. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  engaged  on  your  own  account,  were 
you  not,  in  the  commission  petroleum  business  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  From  what  years  to  what  years  ?  A.  From  1863  to  1872 
^-1871  or  1872. 

Q.  Did  your  business  include  the  sale  of  both  refined  and 
crude  petroleum  ?     A.   It  did. 

Q.  For  what  concerns  ?  A.  During  the  first  years — during 
the  years  of  1863,  1864,  1865  and  1856,  principally  with  the 
refiners  on  Oil  Creek,  in  the  oil  regions  proper,  so-called. 

Q.  Was  there  then  a  large  business  doing  with  those  re- 
finers ?  A.  Well,  large,  but  not  as  large  as  now  ;  the  business 
has  been  increasing  all  these  years — the  volume  of  business  ; 
the  prices  were  a  good  deal  higher  than  they  are  now  ;  a  thou- 
sand barrels  of  oil  then  would  amount  to  as  much  as  10,000 
now,  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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Q.  "Was  there  then  already  an  increasing  demand  for 
product  abroad?     A.  Tes.  sir. 

Q.  You  continued  in  the  business  until  1872  ?  A.  1871  or 
1872  ;  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  discover  a  disturbing  element  in  your 
business,  arising  from  freight  advantages  which  other  people 
had  which  you  could  not  get  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  would  like 
to  answer  the  question  categorically  as  you  put  it,  but  I  will 
give  you  my  impression,  which  may  answer  the  same  purpose ; 
I  cannot,  of  my  own  knowledge,  state  anything  to  you  in  re- 
gard to  rebates  with  any  railroads ;  I  never  tried  to  get  any 
myself,  and  I  cannot  state,  of  my  own  knowledge,  except  in- 
feren^ially,  that  there  were  any  rebates  given. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  from  the  course  of  business  ?  A.  Just  a 
moment — but  I  will  state  this  :  about  1866  and  1867,  and 
along  there,  I  began  to  feel  that  something  was  at  work  which 
was  disturbing  my  regular  business  very  much. 

Q.  How  did  that  indicate  itself  to  you  ?  A.  It  indicated 
itself  in  the  fact  that  parties  who  were  engaged  in  selling  oil  to 
the  same  parties  that  I  would  sell  to  here,  and  had  no  better 
facilities  for  selling  oil  than  I  had,  and  buying  oil  in  the  west, 
at  Cleveland,  and  on  the  Creek,  would  take  any  consignments, 
or  business  which  would  otherwise  come  to  me  in  the 
shape  of  consignments. 

Q  Who  were  those  parties  ?  A.  The  principal  party  that  I 
felt  in  regard  to  the  matter,  the  principal  house,  was  a  firm 
called  Bostwick  &  Tilford. 

Q.  Was  that  Jabez  A.  Bostwick  ?  A.  Jabez  A.  Bostwick 
was  the  senior  partner  of  that  firm. 

Q.  Did  that  influence  continue  ?  A.  It  continued  as  long  as 
I  was  in  the  business. 

Q.  Did  it  become  greater  or  less  ?     A.  Greater. 

Q.  How  many  people,  think  you,  were  at  that  time  placed  in 
the  same  position  that  you  were  in,  as  to  having  their  business 
driven  away  from  them  ?  A.  There  were  not  very  many  com- 
mission houses  in  the  business  ;  Hewett  &  Scofield  was  tbe 
principal  house,  that  I  recall,  whose  business  was  disturbed 
very  much  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  was  the  eventual  result;  how  was  it  afterwards? 
A.  The  eventual  result  was  that  the  commission  business,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  destroyed,  and  as  far  as  the  others 
were  concerned — as  far  as  Hewett  &  Scofield  were. 
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Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  (he  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
that  connection  ?  A.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  were  not  a 
commission  house,  you  know  ;  I  began  to  feel  the  influence  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  I  should  think  about  1868. 

Q.  Ever  heard  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  ?  A.  I 
have. 

Q.  When  did  you  feel  the  influence  of  the  existence  of  that 
concern  ?  A.  I  had  gone  out  of  the  commission  business  when 
that  South  Improvement  scheme  started. 

Q.  Could  these  people,  Bostwick  &  Tilford  and  Bostwick 
during  the  time  that  you  were  in  business,  buy  at  diflferent 
rates  than  you  could,  in  the  oil  market  and  sell  at  a  profit  ? 
A.  I  did  not  buy  ;  that  was  not  my  business. 

Q.  Well,  your  consignors — could  they  run  your  consignors 
out  of  the  business  ?  A.  Tou  don't  quite  understand  the  modus 
operandi. 

Q.  Tell  what  was  the  modus  operandi  at  that  time  ?  A.  It 
was  this ;  there  were  several  large  refineries  in  Cleveland  at 
that  time,  and  I  was  transacting  business  with  some  of  them, 
selling  their  oil  for  commission  in  New  York  ;  Bostwick  & 
Tilford  had  a  partner  then  resident  in  Cleveland. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ?  A.  Pouch  ;  he  was  either  a  partner 
or  associated  with  them ;  I  think  he  was  a  partner  and  he 
would  purchase  oil  of  the  large  Cleveland  refiners  of  parties 
who  were  corresponding  with  me,  and  selling  oil  through  me, 
and  pay  them  what  amounted  to  more  than  I  could  sell  for, 
and  sell  to  the  same  parties  here,  at  the  same  price  that  I 
could  sell  at ;  and  consequently  taking  away  business  that  would 
otherwise  have  come  to  me. 

Q.  When  you  say  more  than  you  could  sell  for,  you  mean 
more  than  you  could  sell  for,  paying  the  freight  rates  that  were 
then  charged  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  amounted  to  that ;  it  would  net 
them  more. 

Q.  What  were  your  freight  rates  per  barrel  of  oil  ?  A.  The 
freight  rates  were  always  fixed  by  the  parties  west  ;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that ;  they  were  large  refiners  and  had  better 
facilities  for  doing  that  branch  of  the  business  than  I  had. 

Q.  Was  yours  a  profitable  business  ?  A.  I  made  a  good 
living  out  of  it,  and  more,  and  if  it  had  continued,  I  should 
probably  have  been  very  well  off  by  this  time. 

Q;  Do  you  attribute  the  destruction  of  your  business  wholly 
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to  the   discriminatiba  in  freight  rates?     A.    I  attribute  the 
destruction  of  the  commissiou  business  in  oil,  entirely  to  that. 

Q.  ]3ostwick  &  Tilfocd  went  out  of  business  as  Bostwick  & 
Tilford  ?     A.  The  firm  changed. 

Q.  And  Bostwick  continued  in  business  ?  A.  He  is  in  busi- 
ness now. 

Q.  The  Standard  arrangement  is  now  the  absorbing  one  in 
the  business,  isn't  it  ?  A.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
rather  an  intangible  thing;  there  is  a  certain  "ring"  that 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  it 
comprehends  a  good  many  firms. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  firms  are  that  are  thus  compre- 
hended under  the  term  Standard  Oil  Company?  A.  I  know 
in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  the  course  of  trade?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  those  firms  ?  A.  Well,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  there  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company  proper ; 
that  was  a  separate  organization  by  itself  on  the  start ;  there 
is  J.  A.  Bostwick,  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.,  Warden,  Frew  &  Co., 
of  Phdadelphia;  the  Devoe  Manufacturing  Company,  John  D, 
Archbold,  and  the  Sone  &  Fleming  Manufacturing  Company  ; 
those  are  the  names  that  occur  to  me ;  this  information  I  am 
giving,  just  as  I  know  anything,  in  a  general  way ;  I  cannot 
swear  to  it. 

Q.  It  is  the  general  repute  in  your  business?  A.  The 
general  repute ;  I  believe  it  fully,  but  I  cannot  prove  it. 

Q.  Tou  have  not  beeu  present  when  they  madd  contracts 
with  each  other  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  the  contracts. 

Q.  Did  you  experience  any  trouble,  during  the  years  that 
you  were  in  business,  in  gettmg  the  product  to  market  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  then  ?  A.  That  was  all  arranged  for  by  my  corres- 
pondents west ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  When  did  you  go  out  of  business  ?  A.  I  went  out  of  the 
commission  business  in  1872,  I  think. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  with  Bush  &  Denslow  ?  A,  I  am  now. 

Q.  What  are  they  engaged  in  ?  A.  Eefining  petroleum  and 
selling  it. 

Q.  Are  they  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  They 
are  not. 
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■  Q.  Independent  operators  ?  ■  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Large  ones  ?     A.  Moderate,  not  very  large. 

Q.  Successful  ?  A.  "Well,  I  liave  only  been  with  tliem  two 
months,  and  I  have  not  got  so  much  of  an^insight  into  their  af- 
fairs as  to  answer  intelligently  about  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  to  the  contrary  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  personally  anything  about  rates  ;  you 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  rates?  A.  I  had  nothing  i;o 
do  with,  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  got  the  impression  that  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  in  some  way,  withered  up  your  busi- 
ness ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  have  quite  said  that ;  I  have  got  the 
impression  that  Bostwick  &  Tilford  particularly,  because  they 
were  the  parties  that  I  felt  more  especially  had  such  an  advan- 
tage in  freights  as  to  largely  cripple  my  commission  business. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  their  freights  were  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  advantage  they  had  over  your 
consignors  ?  A.  Yes,  I  know  in  a  general  way,  but  I  cannot 
swear  to  it ;  I  know  just  as  you  know  and  everybody  else. 

Q.  You  have  a  vague  impression  ?  A.  It  is  not  testimony, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Shipman — I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chairman — I 
was  not  present  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel — it  appears  that 
O'Day  was  summoned,  and  Hoover  and  Dudley  and  Monroe, 
all  of  whom  failed  to  appear  ;  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  wit- 
nesses with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  over  whom  we 
have  no  control  whatever  ;  I  did  make  a  statement  in  regard 
to  O'Day  at  his  suggestion  in  Buffalo  ;  these  are  persons  not 
in  our  employ  at  all. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Hoover  was  excused  from  attendance 
by  me,  unless  notified  by  telegraph ;  Mr.  Dudley  appeared  and 
was  examined  ;  Mr.  Monroe  has  failed  to  appear  and  failed  to 
be  excused,  and  also  Mr.  O'Day  ;  Mr.  Monroe  is  a  cattle  dealer  ; 
I  think  none  of  the  men  have  any  connection  with  the  rail- 
roads directly. 

Mk.  ShipmaN — I  want  the  Chairman  to  distinctly  understand 
what  I  know  about  O'Day  is  what  he  told  me  there,  and  I 
made  the  excuse  to  the  Committee  at  the  time.  I  have  had 
no  communication  with  him,  whatever,  although  I  presume  he 
is  in  Pennsylvania,  where  his  business  is.- 
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The  Chairman  called  the  names  of  the  following  witnesses, 
who  failed  to  answer  : 

John  D.  Archbold,  subpoenaed  to  be  here  at  one  o'clock. 

J.  A.  Bostwick. 

Charles  Pratt. 

F.  B.  Squire. 

Mr.  Kogers  was  excused  until  three  o'clock,  in  contempla- 
tion of  being  engaged  until  that  hour. 

Mr.  Steene — I  do  not  think  there  are  any  other  witnesses 
here  just  now. 

The  Chaioman — Is  there  any  one  here  representing  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Biver  Eailroad  oflScers,  employees 
or  otherwise. 

(No  response  to  the  inquiry.) 

The  Chaikman — It  is  very  evident  that  these  witnesses 
subpcenaed  do  not  intend  to  appear  here.  They  have  been 
personally  served;  they  have  none  of  them  made  an  appear- 
ance in  the  cc-mmittee  room,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bost- 
wick ;  he  came  here  yesterday,  was  sworn,  and  objected  to 
being  examined  without  the  presence  of  counsel,  a  very 
reasonable  request,  which  the  Committee  were  very  glad  to 
grant,  and  excused  him  from  further  appearance  before  the 
Committee  until  12  o'clock  to-day,  at  which  time  he  said 
he  could  and  would  be  here.  Had  there  been  any  represen- 
tation of  a  state  of  affairs  existing  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  here  at  that  time,  doubtless  we  could  have 
fixed  a  time  which  would  have  accommodated  him.  Now, 
as  I  remarked  this  forenoon,  the  Committee  has  throughout 
its  session,  and  is  disposed  at  all  times  to  so  adjust  the  ex- 
amination as  to  accommodate  the  witnesses,  but  we  are  not 
disposed  to  sit  here  idle  and  wait  for  witnesses  whose  duty  it  is 
to  be  here,  and  there  is  but  one  other  course  for  us  to  pursue. 
We  have  heard  nothing  from  any  of  these  gentlemen ;  there  has 
been  no  excuse  rendered  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
letter  read  from  Mr.  Pratt  tliis  morning  at  the  opening  of  the 
session.  We  did  not  know  that  we  should  want  Mr.  Pratt's 
testimony,  nor  did  we  expet;t  we  would ;  we  supposed 
that  the  presence  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Hogers,  answered  all 
purposes  ;  in  the  absence  of  information  on  vital  questions  on 
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his  part,  we  excused  him  and  sent  for  his  partner,  giving  him 
an  hour  or  two  in  which  to  come.  Of  course  every  one  familiar 
with  the  powers  of  a  committee  of  this  kind  knows  precisely 
what  the  course  pursued  is.  It  is  well  settled  ia  this  Legisla- 
ture and  also  ia  Congress  that  we  have  not  the  power  of  a 
court  to  compel  by  attachment  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 
It  is  our  duty  in  this  case  to  report  these  gentlemen  at  the  bar 
of  the  nest  assembly,  where  they  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
render  their  excuses,  if  they  have  any.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Legislature  has  all  the  power  that  it  could  confer  upon 
courts  and  more  in  that  respect. 

This  Committee  stands  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow, 
when  the  investigation  of  the  Elevated  Kailroads  of  this  city 
will  be  entered  upon. 

Adjourned  to  October  15th,  1879,  at  10  a.  m. 


New  York,  October  15th,  1879. 
The  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  All  the  members  of  the  Committee,  except  Messes. 
HusTED,  "Wadswoeth  and  Geady. 

John  D.  Archhold,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

The  Witness — I  desire,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  before 
the  examination  commences  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression 
that  has  gone  out  in  regard  to  my  being  a  derelict  witness. 
The  summons  of  this  Conamittee,  as  I  have  already  explained 
to  the  honorable  Chairman,  was  left  at  my  office  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, and  I  was  here  this  morning.  I  state  that  in  justice  to 
myself. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A. 
I  am. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ?    A.  I  am  a  director  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 
29 
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Q.  How  many  co-directors  have  you  ?  A.  There  are  thir- 
teen. 

Q.  Give  us  their  names  ?  A.  There  is  Johu  D.  Eockefeller, 
William  Eockefeller,  Henry  M.  Flagler,  Charles  Lockhart, 
William  D.  Warden,  O.  B.  Jennings,  S.  J.  Harkness,  J.  K 
Camden,  Charles  Pratt,  J.  A.  Bostwick;  I  will  think  of  them 
all,  I  will  complete  the  list. 

Q.  Can  you  state  where  they  respectively  reside  ;  how  many 
of  them  reside  in  New  York  ?  A.  There  are  four  or  five  of 
them  reside  in  New  York. 

Q.  Where  do  the  others  reside  ?  A.  They  reside  in  Cleve- 
land, and  one  at  least  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  have  been  a  director  of  the  company  for 
nearly  a  year. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  refining  oil  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  is  your  firm  ?    A.  The  Acme  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Where  are  the  works  of  the  Acme  Oil  Company?  A. 
They  are  located  at  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  and  Olean,  New 
York,  principally. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  Acme  Oil  Company  been  one  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  The  Acme  Oil  Company  is  the 
Acme  Oil  Company ;  it  is  not  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
all. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  It  is  an  independent  organiza- 
tion ;  it  is  not  controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  at  all. 

Q.  Has  it  no  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A. 
It  has  no  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Does  the  Acme  Oil  Company  ship  oil  to  market  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  you  connected  with  the  Acme  Oil  Company  ? 
A.  I  am  its  President. 

Q.  Are  the  directors  or  stockholders  of  the  Acme  Oil  Com- 
pany substantially  the  same  as  the  directors  and  stockholders 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  There  are  some  the  same, 
yes,  sir  ;  there  are  others  that  are  different. 

Q.  Is  the  stockholding  interest  substantially  the  same  ?  A. 
J  would  not  say  that  it  was  substantially  the  same. 

Q.  Is  a  controlling  interest  of  the  Acme  Oil  Company  owned 
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by  tliose  who  are  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ? 
A.  I  could  not  say  without  reference  to  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  get  the  information  for  this  Committee  ?  A. 
I  suppose  I  could. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? 
A.  $3,500,000. 

Q.  When  was  it  increased  to  $3,500,000?  A.  I  couldn't 
state  definitely ;  it  was  before  my  connection  with  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  Acme  Oil  Company  ?  A. 
$300,000. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Acme  Oil 
Company  ?     A.  Since  its  formation  in  1875. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Eockefeller  connected  with  it  at  the  same  time? 
A.  Which  Mr.  EockefeLer  ? 

Q.  John  D.  ?  A.  Mr.  John  T>.  Eockefeller  I  do  not  think 
was  connected  with  it  at  the  start  at  all. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  William  Eockefeller  connected  with  it  at  the 
start  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Flagler  connected  with  it  at  the  start  ?  A.  I  think 
he  was. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Bostwick  connected  with  it  at  the  start  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Bostwick  now  a  stockholder  or  director  of  that 
company — the  Acme?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  petroleum  to  New  York  ?     A.  We  do. 

Q.  Eefined  or  crude?     A.  Eefined  principally. 

Q.  Do  you  also  ship  crude  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  no  crude  to  New 
York. 

Q.  Where  do  you  ship  crude  to  ?  A.  We  ship  no  crude  ex- 
cept in  a  very  limited  way,  to  different  local  points,  for  special 
uses ;  our  business  is  that  of  refining  at  the  west. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  works — the  Acme?  A. 
About  8,000  barrels  of  crude  a  day. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  bring  to  Now  York  here  ?  A.  We 
bring  to  New  York — we  will  bring  to  New  York  in  our  present 
capacity  probably  a  million  and  a  half  barrels  a  year  of  re- 
fined oil. 
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Q.  Over  what  roads  do  you  bring  it  ?  A.  We  transport  over 
all  the  three  trunk  lines  according  as  we  can  make  terms. 

Q.  The  Erie,  New  York  Central. and  Pennsylvania?  A.  The 
Erie,  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  transport  over  the  pipe  line,  do  you — over 
the  tide  water  pipe  line  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  the  tide  water  pipe  line 
does  not  carry  any  refined  oil. 

Q.  What  is  your  rate — your  net  rate  ?  A.  Net  rate  on  re- 
fined oil? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  am  compelled  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee,  with  all  respect  to  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  that 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  business  of  my  com- 
pany to  expose  its  business  in  stating  its  rates. 

The  Chaibman — That  is  the  only  reason  whereby  we  have 
any  right  to  question  you,  because  of  your  relations  with  the 
railway. 

The  Witness — I  beg  to  say  at  this  juncture,  to  the  Commit- 
tee, that  I  have  thus  far  frankly  answered  the  questions  of 
the  advocate,  because  they  have  been  for  the-  most  part,  at  any 
rate,  those  of  public  knowledge  and  easily  accessible  ;  I  do 
not  pos.sibly  see  their  relevancy  to  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry; 
I  cannot  understand  why  he  has  the  right  to  question  me  in 
regard  to  the  organization  of  either  of  these  companies. 

The  Chairman — It  is  charged  that  this  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  an  organization  which  was  built  up  by  special  rates 
and  special  privileges  given  them  by  the  railroads,  and  that  is 
why  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  it — that  it  is  in  its  organ- 
ization measurably  a  production  of  the  railroads ;  that  is  the 
channel  from  which  we  get  our  right  to  make  these  inquiries. 

The  Witness — I  beg  to  say  to  the  honorable  Chairman  and 
to  the  Committee,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  officers, 
who  are  readily  accessible  to  the  puroposes  of  this  inquiry,  are 
the  proper  persons  to  ask  for  that  information  ;  you  can  cer- 
tainly get  at  it  in  a  comprehensive  way  from  them. 

The  Chaibman — Will  you  hand  it  to  me  on  that  piece  of 
paper.  (Handing  witness  a  piece  of  paper.)  We  have  it  from 
the  railroads  here  now. 

Mr.  Baker — The  railroads  have  communicated  it  to  the 
Committee  in  writing,  and  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry. . 

The  Chairman — We  have  got  the  answer  from  the  railroads  ; 
now  we  want  your  answer. 
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The  Witness — My  answer  as  to  what  ? 

Q.  As  to  what  your  net  rate  is  for  the  transportation  of  oil  ; 
write  it  on  that  paper  that  I  have  handed  to  you,  if  you 
please. 

The  Witness — I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  I  am  advised 
in  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  interests  which  I  represent, 
that  I  decline  to  give  the  rate  or  rates  under  which  we  are 
making  shipments  ;  we  are  doicig  business  with  other  lines 
than  those  which  can  possibly  come  under  the  control  of  a  re- 
port of  this  Committee,  and  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  a  pre- 
judice to  my  business  and  the  interests  that  I  am  bound  to 
represent  to  make  that  rate  public. 

The  Chairman — The  stenographer  will  read  the  question. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows  :  "  Q.  What  is  your  rate 
"  — your  net  rate  ?    A.  Net  rate  on  refined  oil  ?    Q.  Yes  ?" 

Mr.  Sterne— Per  barrel. 

The  Chairman — Your  net  rate  on  i-efined  oil  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York.  The  Committee  direct  you  to  answer  the  question. 
You  may  answer  it  in  writing  and  hand  it  to  us  privately,  if 
you  like,  for  the  present.  Do  you  dechne  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion? 

The  Witness — I  do,  for  reasons  as  stated. 

The  Cbairman — The  stenographer  will  note  that.  Proceed, 
Mr.  Sterne. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  When  did  your  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany begin  ?  A.  I  think  I  became  a  stockholder  in  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  in  1876. 

Q.  After  the  construction  of  your  works  at  Olean  ?  A.  The 
construction  of  our  works  at  Olean  are  a  comparatively  recent 
thing ;  the  works  of  our  Acme  Oil  Company,  if  you  refer  to 
that,  in  the  question 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Were  principally  at  Titusville,  until  a  year 
ago  we  commenced  the  construction  of  work  at  Olean. 

Q.  The  works  at  Titusville,  were  they  old  works  bought  by 
the  Acme  Company,  or  constructed  by  the  Acme  Company? 
A.  Partially  old  works,  and  partially  works  constructed  by  the 
Acme  Company. 

Q.  Weren't  they  works  that  had  been  sold  out  to  the  Stan- 
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dard,  aud  sold  by  the  Standard  to  the  Acme  Company  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  the  Standard  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Were  they  works  that  the  Acme  Oil  Company  bought 
directly  out  from  other  refiners  ?  A.  To  the  extent  that  they 
did  buy  that  is  true. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  that  they  did  buy?  A.  I  must  again 
appeal  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  I  am  unable  to  see  the  relevancy  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Sterne — This  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  this  Standard 
Oil  Company's  business ;  they  crushed  out  a  refinery  at 
Titusville,  compelled  its  sale  at  50  cents  on  a  dollar  or  less  to 
other  parties,  and  the  Acme  Oil  Company  was  constructed 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  other  organization  ;  such  is  my  informa- 
tion ;  if  it  is  not  correct,  Mr.  Archbold,  by  a  frank  and  candid 
answer,  can  set  us  right. 

The  Witness  —I  desire  to  answer  that  in  the  line  of  sug- 
gestion presented  by  the  counsellor,  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  positive  way,  that  the  properties  were  acquired  by  the 
payment  of  their  full  value,  and  the  free  will  of  the  sellers  in 
every  instance ;  that  I  can  state  from  a  knowledge  that  is  as 
positive  as  can  be,  because  I  myself  made  all  the  transactions. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  with  reference  to  the  works  of  this  Acme  Oil 
Company  ?  A.  In  refei'ence  to  the  properties  controlled  by  the 
Acme  Oil  Company,  acquired  at  Titusville  and  other  points ; 
and  no  better  proof  could  be  had  of  that  fact  to  this  Com- 
mittee— it  will  come  as  a  sensible  thing — that  there  is  not  a 
person  in  all  the  line  of  connection  and  operation  of  the  Acme 
Oil  Company  who  come  up  with  one  solitary  word  of  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  those  transactions ;  not  desiring  to  make 
any  plea  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  because  I  am  not 
here  to  plead  for  them,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
moss  banks  that  were  naturally  left  in  the  lurch  by  the 
progress  of  this  rapidly  developing  trade  that  the  same  is  true 
of  them  ;  they  have  universally  treated  fairly  the  people  they 
have  come  in  contact  with  in  these  transactions. 

The  Chairman — We  may  be  inclined  to  differ  with  you  in 
that  respect. 

The  Witness — The  very  best  evidence,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  it,  is  in  the  fact  and  the  ^character  of  the  very 
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few  people  who  come  forward  with  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
success  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

By  Mr.  Stesne  : 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  acquire  the  property  of  the  Acme 
Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  submit  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Com- 
mittee that  I  cannot  see  why  the  affairs  of  the  Acme  Oil  Com- 
pany, a  private  corporation  doing  business  under  its  corporate 
rights,  should  be  inquired  into  in  this  special  way. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Did  you  acquire  it  of  the  Standard  oil  people  ?  A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.  Of  the  railroad  people  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  transportation  question  ;  I  do  assure  you  that 
it  was  not  lounded  on  anything  that  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  railway  companies. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  at  what  rate  you  were  going  to  have 
your  oil  carried- to  market  by  the  railroad  companies  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Tou  did  not  know  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  an  arrangement  with  the  Standard  people 
by  which  you  could  carry  under  their  contract  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  they  had  a  contract  ?  A.  Did  I 
know  that  they  had  a  contract  ? 

Q.  At  the  time  when  you  acquired  the  Acme  Oil  Works, 
with  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ? 
A.  I  certainly  knew  nothing  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  they  had  special  facilities 
for  the  carriage  of  oil?  A.  I  know  nothing  else  than  that 
they  were  trying  to  do  the  best  they  could  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  oils,  the  same  as  I  and  everybody  else  in  the 
trade  was  and  had  been  doing. 

Q.  You  don't  answer  my  question ;  did  you  or  did  you  not 
know  that  they  had  special  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
oil?  A.  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  any  advantage  over 
other  people  in  the  trade  in  carrying  oil. 

Q.  You  did  not  kiiow  that  they  had  in  their  hands  the  ter-. 
minal  facilities  both  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie 
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Railways  in  reference  to  the  handling  of  oil  ?  A.  I  had  been 
for  years  prior  to  my  association  with  the  Acme  Oil  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  oil  outside  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  or  any  of  their  associations  in  the  oil  regions, 
and  I  will  state  to  this  Committee,  as  a  fair  answer  to  your 
question,  that  I  had  had  better  rates  and  better  facilities  fur- 
nished me  in  my  individual  capacity  as  a  refiner,  than  I  was 
able  to  get  after  my  fixing  my  corporate  capacity. 

Q.  After  fixing  your  corporate  capacity  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  After  coming  into  the 
corporate  relations  in  the  Acme  Oil  Company. 

Q.  With  what  corporation  had  you-  those  special  facilities 
afforded  ?  A.  I  had  them  at  one  time  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  at  another  time  with  the  Erie,  according 
as  I  could  make  terms. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  these  special  facilities  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  you  speak  of  the  war  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  outside  refiners  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Standard  and  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Erie  Company  on  the  other  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  sir  ;  that  was  a 
thing  long  subsequent. 

Q.  On  what  side  were  you  arrayed  at  that  time with  the 

Standard  or  against  the  Standard  ?     A.  I  was  for  myself. 

Q.  How  did  your  oil  come  to  market — over  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Erie  under  the  Standard's  arrangement,  or 
over  the  Pennsylvania  under  the  outside  arrangement?  A. 
During  the  year  1876,  my  impressions  are  that  we  shipped  the 
principal  part  of  our  oil  o.ver  the  New  York  Central  road ;  we 
did  some  business,  however,  all  the  time  over  the  Pennsylvania 
road. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  that  the  year  that  you  are  speaking  of  as  the  time 
when  you  had  better  rates  than  were  given  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ?  A.  No ;  I  speak  of  that  as  prior  to  this  time  ; 
that  was  prior  to  this  time. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  Wliile  you  were  working  as  an  individual  refiner  ?  A.  I 
was  working  as  an  individual  refiner. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  years  were  they  ?    A.  Up  to  the  fall  of  1875, 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  having  better  rates,  what  were  your 
rates  per  barrel  say,  in  1875  ?  A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  without  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  You  answered  it  in  reference  to  something  in  your  mind 
when  you  spoke  of  better  rates  ?  A.  I  speak  of  it  in  that 
general  way. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  the  rate  of  the  Standard  ?  A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  then  that  yours  were  better  than 
theirs  ?     A.  I  did  not  say  they  wei-e  better  than  theirs. 

Q.  Better  than  what  was  it  ?     A.  I  say  that  it  was  true  as  a 

"  matter  of  experience,  that  I  had  made  better  arrangements  in 

my  individual  capacity  as  a  manufacturer,  than  I  had  been 

able  to  do  after  coming  into  the  corporate  relations  with  the 

Acme  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Now,  I  repeat,  what  was  your  arrangement  with  any  rail- 
way company,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Acme  Oil  Com- 
pany, by  virtue  of  which  rates  were  fixed,  and  what  were  those 
rates  ?  A.  Tbey  were  different  at  different  times  according  as 
I  made  the  contracts ;  I  remember  very  well  having  one  con- 
tract for  instance,  over  the  Pennsylvania  road  at  70  cents,  I 
think  it  was,  per  barrel. 

Q.  Was  that  net,  or  rebates  from  that  ?  A.  I  speak  of  70 
cents  as  a  rate. 

Q.  As  a  net  rate  ?     A.  As  a  rate  that  I  paid ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  from  Titusville  to  where — to  New  York  ?  A- 
From  Titusville  to  New  York. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ?  A.  T  could  not  tell  that  positively 
just  what  time  that  covered ;  I  know  the  rates  were  higher 
afterwards. 

Q.  You  paid  70  cents  ;  what  did  your  neighbors  pay  ?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  paid  the  same,  or  that  they 
paid  more  ?     A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  at  what  rate  you  could  sell  your  pro- 
duct for  in  the  market  as  compared  with  theirs  ?  A.  I  know 
30 
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that  I  went  on  and  marketed  my  goods  to  the  best  advantage 
possible. 

Q.  Were  you  then  a  large  shipper  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  of  the 
largest. 

Q.  "Were  you  what  was  called  an  outsider,  or  were  you  then 
in  affiliation  with  the  Standard  Oil  people  ?  A.  I  was  not  in 
affiliation  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  sir ;  as  to  being  an 
outsider,  I  think  I  was  an  insider. 

Q.  An  insider  with  whom — with  the  railroad  ?  A.  An  in- 
sider with  myself,  and  my  business,  and  my  ability  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Were  you  shipping  in  affiliation  with  Lombard  &  Ayers 
and  Denslow  &  Bush,  and  the  other  so-called  outside  refiners  ? 
A.  I  was  shipping  as  much  with  them  as  with  anybody  ;  I  had 
no  interest  with  any  of  them  in  common  ;  I  was  as  friendly  with 
them  as  I  was  with  other  people  ;  I  did  not  spend  my  time  in 
railing  at  the  railroad  companies ;  I  tried  to  make  the  best 
ariaLgement  I  could  with  them  and  go  on  with  my  business. 

Q.  Were  you  in  business  at  the  time  when  the  Kutter  circu- 
lar was  issued  in  1812  ?     A   Yes ;  I  was  in  business  in  1872. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  efifect  of  that  Eutter  circular  on 
the  pipe  lines  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  were  you  paying  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Bakee— Does  the  witness  remember  the  Eutter  cir- 
cular ? 

The  Witness — I  remember  such  a  thing  talked  about;  the 
effect  and  importance  of  that  circular  has  been  entirely  and 
unduly  magnified  to  you,  gentlemen. 

Q.  Let  us  have  the  facts  ;  what  were  your  rates  at  that  time 
over  the  pipe  lines  per  barrel  ?  A.  1  could  not  undertake  to 
tell  you  whiit  rates  were  attaching  to  any  part  of  the  trans- 
portation in  1872. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  just  precisely  what  the  effect  of  that  cir- 
cular was  upon  the  trade  ;  you  say  it  has  been  misrepre- 
sented to  us  ;  set  us  right  on  that  subject ;  you  remember  the 
circular?  A.  I  remember  the  fact  of  the  circular;  I  was  a 
manufacturer  of  oil  at  the  time,  and  I  certainly  do  not  remem- 
bi  r  that  the  effect  of  the  circular  was  to  drive  me  to  destrac- 
tion ;  I  was  a  large  manufacturer  of  oil  and  was  the  representa- 
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tive  Kere  of  some  seven  or  eight  different  concerns  in  the  sale 
of  their  products,  aside  from  the  concern  in  which  I  was  im- 
mediately interested  as  a  partner ;  I  bad  no  possible  connec- 
tion or  aflSliation  or  relation  in  whatever  way  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  ;  I  considered  the  rulings,  the  adjustments 
of  the  freight  question  as  it  appertained  to  oil  at  that  time  as 
an  equitable  oae,  in  view  of  all  the  interests  involved  ;  I 
played  an  active  part  in  the  trade  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  tell  us  what  part  you  played  at  that  time  ?  A.  I 
played  the  part  of  marketing  the  products  of  almost  the  entire 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  oil  regions. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Harley  ?  A.  Oh,  my,  yes  ;  I  do, 
to  my  sorrow. 

Q.  To  your  sorrow  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  oil  agent,  wasn't  he,  of  the  Erie  Railway 
Company  ?     A.  Well,  I  won't  say  that ;  I  will  take  that  back. 

Q.  He  was  the  oil  agent  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  wasn't 
he  ?     A.  He  was  for  a  time,  I  believe. 

Q.  He  made  the  rates  on  oil^  didn't  he  ?  A.  He  did ;  I  say 
ho  did 

Q.  You  have  dealt  with  him  in  that  connection,  haven't  you? 
A.  Not  in  the  making  of  rates  on  the  Erie  Road  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  time  when  Mr.  Rutter  was  the  traffic  manager 
of  the  Erie,  was  not  Mr.  Harley  tlie  oil  agent  ?  A.  My  direct 
connection  with  the  transportation  of  oil  here  commenced 
just  after  that  relation  of  Mr.  Harley  to  the  Erie  Road. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Harley  at  any  time  in 
relation  to  oil  transportation  ?  A.  Not  in  relation  to  oil  rates ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  in  relation  to  oil  purchases  ?  A. 
I  had  certflin  relations  with  Mr.  Harley  in  the  oil  regions,  but 
not  in  relation  to  the  transportation  question. 

Q.  Had  you  in  relation  to  the  purchases  of  oil  by  him?  A. 
I  had  various  transactions,  the  nature  of  which  are  certainly 
not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

Q.  Mr.  Harley  was  at  that  time  a  railway  officer  ;  was  he  a 
large  purchaser  of  oil  ?  A.  In  the  transactions  that  I  had,  there 
was  nothing  in  relation  to  the  transportation  question  with  Mr4 
Harley. 
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Q.  WasnH  lie  a  large  purchaser  of  oil  ?  A.  He  .was  a  large 
purchaser  of  oil,  as  I  remember ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  he  was  a  maker  of  rates  ou  oil?  A. 
I  could  not  say  that  positively,  not  of  my  positive  knowledge. 

Q.  Didn't  he  buy  oil  very  largely  in  connection  with  other 
people  there?     A.  He  was  a  dealer  in  oil,  surely. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Bostwick  at  that  time  connected  with  him  ? 
A.  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  also  a  large  dealer  in  oil  then  ?  A.  Mr.  Bost- 
wick lias  been  a  dealer  in  oil ;  I  think  he  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  the  sauie  time  that  Mr.  Harley  was  ;  were  not  Harley's 
and  Bostwick's  purchases  made  about  the  same  time  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  making  sales  to  them  together?  A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Harley's  and  Mr.  Bostwick's 
purchases. 

Q.  Tell  us,  when  freight  rates  went  up,  the  price  of  oil  went 
down ,  didn't  it,  at  the  oil  regions?  A.  That  is  a  very  broad 
question. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  what  was  the  affect  of  the  raising  of 
the  rate  from  the  oil  regions  to  New  York  upon  the  price  of 
oil  at  the  mouth  of  the  wells  ?  A.  It  used  to  be  said,  and  it 
passed  into  almost  an  axiom  in  the  trade  that  the  thing  went 
by  opposites ;  they  used  to  say  it  was  almost  a  benefit  to  have 
the  freight  rate  advance  as  it  was  sure  to  bring  about  an  ad- 
vance of  oil. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  now  what  was  said  ;  what  was  yo.ur  ex- 
perience? A.  The  experience  was  so  varied  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a  comprehensive  answer  to  the  question. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  Independent  of  other  circumstances  and  influences,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  A.  The  natural  effect  of  an  advance  of 
rate? 

Q.  Yes;  independent  of  any  excitement  in  the  marketer 
any  other  circumstance  ?  A.  In  a  speculative  article  it  would 
be  difficult  to  look  at  it  independent  of  those  influences  ;  the 
knowledge  of  an  intended  or  probable  advance  of  rate  would  be 
very  likely  to  stimulate  purchases,  and  that  leads  to  specula- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  would  be  an  appreciation  in  price,  in 
a  purely  speculative  article  such  as  oil  has  been  in  the  past. 
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By  Mr.  StEENte ; 

Q.  A  knowledge  in  advance  of  the  increase  of  the  rate  ;  but 
suppose  the  rate  was  suddenly  increased  without  any  knowl- 
edge in  advance  being  given,  was  not  the  efifect  of  that  to  re- 
duce the  price,  or  was  the  effect  to  raise  the  price  ;  what  ef- 
fect had  that  ?  A.  The  natural  efifect  would  be  no  doubt  to 
reduce  the  price — the  natural  effect  in  a  commercial  way. 

Q.  Were  not  Mr.  Harley's  operations  of  this  nature,  that  he 
would  go  there,  make  large  purchases  of  oil,  and  that  there- 
upon there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  rates  and  he  would 
sell?     A.  Oh,  I  can't  say  that,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Or  that  there  would  be  an  advance  in  rates  to  enable 
him  to  purchase,  and  then  a  reduction  in  rates  to  enable 
him  to  sell?  A.  If  you  will  pardon  a  suggestion,  which 
comes  to  me  as  somewhat  of  a  natural  thing,  I  think  Mr. 
Harley  is  in  the  City,  and  he  could  better  tell  you  as  to  his 
own  operations  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  dealt  with  him  ?  A.  I  have  dealt  with  him  in 
a  casual  way  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  generally  coincident  that  when  he  had  a  large 
stock  on  hand  that  the  rate  changed?  A.  I  don't  think  that 
my  interests  as  a  trader  or  manufacturer  of  oil  were  particu- 
larly prejudiced  by  -Mr.  Harley's  operations  so  far  as  I  am  ca- 
pable of  remembering  them  ;  I  think  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  the  trade  in  one  way  and  another. 

Q.  la  what  way  ?  A.  Mr.  Harley  was  a  pioneer  in  some  of 
the  improvements  in  the  transportation  of  oil ;  he  was  quite  a 
pioneer  in  the  question  of  transporting  oil  from  the  wells  to 
the  railroads  by  the  pipe  line  system,  which  has  come  to  be  so 
important  aa  element  in  the  trade. 

Q.  That  reminds  me,  are  you  also  a  director  in  the  Ameri- 
can Transfer  Company?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  director  in  the  United  Pipe  Lines  ?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  The  United  Pipe  Lines  are  controlled,  are  they  not,  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  A  large  stockholding  interest  of  the  United  Pipe  Lines  is 
in  common  with  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  When  you  say   "  not  to  my  knowledge,"  do  you  meaa 
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that  ybu  have  not  looked  at  the  books?     A.  1  mean  just  that 
— that  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Toil  don't  know  whether  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany has  any  relation  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  organization. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Daniel  O'Day,  has  he  any  relations  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  No  relation  to  the  American  Transfer  Company  ?  A. 
Oh,  yes,  he  is  connected  with  the  American  Transfer  Company 
by  common  repute. 

Q.  What  pipe  line  has  the  American  Transfer  Campany,  do 
you  know  ?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  their  pipe  lines 
excepting  in  a  general  way  I  know  ihey  have  lines  from  dif- 
ferent points. 

Q,  How  about  the  United  Pipe  Line  Company,  where  are 
their  lines  ?    A.  They  have  a  very  extended  system  of  lines. 

Q.  Which  have  absorbed  most  of  the  other  lines  ?  A.  They 
have  come  into  a  very  controlling  position  with  reference  to 
the  pipeage  of  oil ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  fight  which  eventually  cul- 
minated in  the  transfer  of  the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany's factory  and  interests  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ? 
A.  No  other  part  than  was  incident  to  my  relations  to  the 
trade. 

Q.  What  part  was  that  ?  A.  I  took  the  part  of  going  oa 
and  doing  my  business  as  actively  as  possible,  and  trying  to 
prevent  a  new  company,  a  new  element  in  the  business,  from 
taking  away  the  business  that  I  had. 

Q.  In  that  you  helped  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  I 
helped  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  not,in  trying  to  help  yourself,  help  the  Standard 
Oil  Company ;  were  you  at  that  time  a  stockholder  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  would  not  say  positively  about 
that. 

Q.  The  transfer  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1878  ?  A.  Then 
I  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  And  paid,  therefore,  a  pait  of  the  million  dollars  consid- 
eiation  money,  didn't  you?  A.  Are  you  informed  as  to  the 
amount  that  was  paid  ?     ■ 

Q.  Yes,  Mr.  Cassatt  has  informed  us.  A.  Then  it  is  posi- 
tively unnecessary  for  me  to  state  it  if  you  do  know. 
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Q.  We  -want  it  from  you?  A.  "Well,  I  don't  know  wliat 
they  did  pay. 

Q.  Was  the  stock  of  your  corporation  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  paymemt  ?     A.  The  Acme  Oil  Company  ? 

Q.  No ;  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Was  not  the  increase  of  stock  coincident  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Empire  Transportation  Company  works  to  your 
Standard  Company  ?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  I  don't  think 
there  has  been  any  increase  of  the  stock  of  the  Company  since 
I  was  connected  with  it. 

Q,  What  function  do  you  play  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
now — as  Director  ?  A.  I  am  a  clamorer  for  dividends ;  that 
is  the  only  function  I  have  in  connection  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  a  specific  duty  to  perform  in  earning  the  divi- 
dends? A.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  active  ad- 
ministration of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  all. 

Q.  What  dividends  do  they  pay  on  that  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars  ?  A.  I  submit  to  the  honorable  Chairman,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  that  this  hardly  seems  relevant 
to  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry. 

Q.  Nothing  could  be  more  so  ?  A.  I  have  no  trouble,  I  may 
say  to  the  Chairman,  in  transporting  my  share  of  it ;  that  is 
the  only  transportation  there  is  about  it. 

The  Chairman — The  witness  is  clearly  bound  to  give  the 
rate  that  he  has  as  a  shipper  with  the  railroad  company. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  his  refusing  to  answer  that  question, 
whatever.  It  is  clearly  within  our  power  to  compel  an  answer 
to  that  question,  or  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  next  Legislature 
to  compel  an  answer,  or  inflict  a  punishment  for  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  Steene — Let  us  think  it  over  until  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Witness — I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  given  to-day  to  this 
matter,  and  my  engagements  are  such,  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  be  with  you  again.  I  am  very  anxious  to  say, 
that  to  the  Committee  that  seems  relevant  and  that  is  to  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry  in  connection  with  my  affairs,  and  as  I 
am  advised  ;  and  I  may  say,  that  I  am  without  counsel,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  have  counsel  here  who  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  affairs  of  my  company  to  advise  with  me. 
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By  the  Chairman  :' 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     A.  I  reside  at  Titusville,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  Mr.  Baker,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  with  you 
,  again. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  Can't  you  at  some  future  day  ?  A.  I|would  not  say  that, 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Haven't  you  an  oflSce  here  in  the  city  ?  A.  We  have  an 
oftice  here  ;  yes,  sir  ;  I  spend  only  a  portion  of  my  time  here; 
I  have  my  family  at  Titusville,  and  my  residence  is  there  ;  I 
am  here  only  a  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  What  portion  ?  A.  A  very  small  portion  as  the  business 
is  now  running. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Branch  ?  A.  I  have  just  the  merest 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Branch. 

Q.  What  function  does  he  play  in  the  administration  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  never  heard  of  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  ?  A.  My  knowledge  of  him,  which 
is  a  very  slight  one,  is  as  an  employee  of  the  American  Trans- 
fer Company. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  firms  or  individuals  are  covered  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
means  just  what  it  says — just  what  its  name  says  ;  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  anything  more  than  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question  ;  the  question  is,  what  firms  it 
covers  ?     A.  My  answer  is  comprehensive,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  At  what  different  points  have  they  works?  A.  They 
have  different  interests  ;  their  interests  are  principally  at  Cleve- 
land and  New  York ;  I  know  of  none  outside  of  those  two 
points  in  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Have  you  never  seen  the  contract  between  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  the  various  railways?  A.  I  have  not;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  There  is  in  that  contract  a  clause  by  which  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  railways 
are  to  cairy  for  different  parties  other  than  themselves,  and 
that  from  time  to  time  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  give  the 
information  to  the  railways  as  to  who  is  to  be  covered  by  that 
rate  ;  don't  you  know  that?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  That  is  all  news  to  you  ?     A.  Well,  you  state  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  from  time  to  time  has  been  covered 
by  the  rate  given  to  the  Standard  Company  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  have — that  your  company  has  ? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  make  an  independent  contract  with  the  railway 
company  for  the  carriage  of  your  oil  ?  A.  I  am  making  con- 
tracts all  the  time  more  or  less  with  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  now  a  contract  in  existence  with  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  for  the  rate  at  which  your  oil  is  being  car- 
ried? A.  I  certainly  have  a  rate  with  the  New  York  Central 
Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  When  was  that  rate  given  to  you  ?  A.  We  have  been 
doing  more  or  less  business  with  the  road  continuously  for 
some  time. 

Q.  When  was  your  last  rate  given  to  you,  the  rate  at  which 
you  are  now  being  carried  ?  A.  I  refer  again  to  the  position 
taken  by  me  vvith  reference  to  this  question  of  the  business — 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  the  amount  of  the  rate,  I  ask  you  when 
was  the  last  rate  that  was  given  to  you  ? 

The  Chairman — It  is  a  very  proper  question. 

A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  From  want  of  knowledge  ?  A.  Yes,  from  memory  and 
from  want  of  knowledge  in  the  matter. 

Q.  What  month,  think  you,  was  it  given  to  you  ?  A.  I 
would  not  state  positively. 

Q.  When,  before  the  last  one,  was  a  rate  given  to  you  at 
which  oil  was  carried?     A.  I  would  not  state  positively. 

Q.  Will  you  state  it  approximately?     A.  I  would  not  under- 
take to  give  any  dates  from  mere  knowledge. 
31 
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Q.  The  reason  you  don't  want  to  give  the  present  rate  is,  as 
I  understand  you,  because  you  think  that  would  injure  you  in 
competition  with  other  people?  A.  I  submit  that  the  reason 
that  I  desire  to  conceal  that  which  pertains  immediately  to  the 
welfare  of  my  company  is  the  fact  that  there  is  most  active 
competition  in  this  business,  competition  of  a  nature  that  is 
very  actively  seeking  the  advantage  that  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion would  be  to  them,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  hard- 
ship to  make  public  this  sort  of  information. 

By  the  Cu  airman  : 

Q.  Tour  rates  change  very  often  ?  A.  Our  rates  change 
often  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  market  and  the  exigencies 
of  competition. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  There  is  no  possible  reason  why  you  should  not  give, 
however,  a  rate  that  you  had  six  months  ago  and  that  you 
have  not  now  ?  A.  There  is  the  very  best  reason  in  the 
world. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  There  is  the  reason  of  the  fact  of 
the  integrity  of  this  relation  on  the  part  of  myself  as  an  indi- 
vidual acting  for  interests  other  than  my  own  in  connection 
with  this  important  feature  of  our  business. 

Q.  You  consider  the  rates  that  you  get  from  time  to  time 
from  railways  a  secret  between  yourself  and  the  railways  ?  A. 
Most  assuredly. 

Q.  And  you  so  treat  it?     A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  looked  upon  it  in  that  light ; 
always  since  you  have  been  in  the  business  ?  A.  It  has  never 
been  otherwise. 

Q.  It  has  never  been  otherwise  since  you  have  known 
of  the  business  ?    A.  It  has  never  been  otherwise. 

Q.  That  all  the  rates  that  you  hare  received  have  been 
secret  rates  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Have  they  been  given  to  you  as  such  by  the  railways  ? 
A.  I  have  gone  to  the  railroads,  as  I  have  gone  to  any  other 
part  of  my  business,  and  made  the  best  terms  possible  for  my 
business. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  injunction  of  secrecy  imposed  npon  you 
at  any  time  ?  A.  That  would  be  a  natural  business  proposi- 
tion, that  I  would  not  go  and  herald  from  the  housetops  what 
I  had  arranged  as  a  basis  for  my  business. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Had  the  railways  at  any  time  any  open  rate  to  everybody 
alike,  which  made  negotiation  unnecessary  ?  A.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  prepared  to  say  that  other  people  did  not  have  the 
same  rate  that  I  had. 

Q.  li  they  had,  it  was  also  a  secret  from  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
as  a  rule. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  not  answering  my  question  ;  was  there  any 
time  that  you  have  known  the  oil  business,  since  you  have 
been  in  it,  a  condition  of  affairs  by  which  every  one  knew  an 
open  declared  rate  upon  the  basis  of  which  you  would  transact 
your  business  ?  A.  It  may  have  been  that  there  was  an  open  rate 
that  all  paid  ;  I  may  have  paid  that  rate  ;  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  was  not  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  single  shipment  of  oil  without  a 
pre-arranged  rate  for  that  shipment  ?  A.  Oh,  yes  ;  it  would  be 
too  broad  to  say  that  I  had  not  done  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  As  a  rule?  A.  As  a  rule  I  would  make  the  arrangement 
for  my  rates  the  same  as  I  would  make  my  arrangements 
for  my  barrels,  or  material  of  any  kind  that  entered  into  the 
article. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  was  your  rate  six  months  ago  per  barrel,  on  oil 
from  Titusville  to  New  York — lefined  oil?  A.  The  frequent 
repetition  of  that  question  will  not  produce  any  different  an- 
swer. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  answer  that  question  ?  A.  I  do,  yes,  sir ; 
for  the  reasons  stated. 

Mr.  Steene — I  ask  the  Chairman  to  put  the  question  to  him. 

The  Chaieman — The  Committee  direct  you  to  answer  the 
question,  but  I  wish  to  make  it  a  little  more  definite  ;  your 
shipments  are  from  Titusville  to  New  York?  A.  We  are 
making  shipments  from  Titusville  to  New  York. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Titusville  and  Olean  ?  A.  Titusville  and  Olean  ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  net  rates  from  Titusville  and  Olean  six 
months  ago  on  refined  oil  ?  A.  I  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion at  any  rate,  making  as  he  does  a  specific  date. 

Mr.  Steene — Well,  about  six  months  ago  ? 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  have  not  a  continuing  contract  that 
runs  through  the  year,  or  for  any  length  of  time  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bakeb  : 

Q.  Frequently  changing  ?  A.  Frequently  changing,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  necessity. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  What  exigencies  ?    A.  The  exigencies  of  competition. 

Q.  Competition  of  the  tide  water  line  ?  A.  The  competition 
of  whoever  it  may  be  ;  the  tide  water  line  was  a  vastly  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  trade  this  year. 

Q.  What  was  it  before — the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany ?     A.  It  was  one  thing  and  another  as  the  case  occurred. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ship  by  canal?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  always  had  the  railway  facilities  afi"orded  you  ?  A. 
I  have  always  shipped  by  the  railways ;  yes,  sir ;  we  do  not 
reach  the  canal. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  reach  this  tide  water  line?  A.  The  tide 
water  line  does  not  transport  refitted  oil ;  I  may  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  general  item  in  regard  to  this  matter,  which  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  unfair  foi'  me  to  say,  that  in  all  the  popular 
talk  about  this  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  that  term  has  come  to  be  applied  for  very  much 
more  than  it  is  responsible  for. 

The  Chairman — We  have  evidence  of  several  witnesses  that 
it  covered  your  firm,  and  that  is  why  we  would  like  to  get  at 
these  facts  specifically. 

The  Witness — That  is  why  I  presume  to  make  the  state- 
ment, that  the  evidence  of  those  witnesses  was  without  knowl- 
edge ;  some  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  read  since  I  have 
been  here  in  the  City,  at  this  time  was  made  by  people  who 
have  not  had  any  active  knowledge  of  the  trade  or  connection 
with  it  for  a  number  of  years. 
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The  Chaieman — I  wish  we  could  find  some  man  who  had 
had  and  who  knew  all  aboub  this  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
would  tell  us  all  about  it. 

The  Witness — What  would  you  like  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Sterne — I  have  asked  you  several  things  which  you  re- 
fused to  tell. 

The  Witness — You  have  asked  me  specific  questions  as  to 
rates. 

Mr.  Sterne — Precisely  ;  we  do  not  want  speeches,  but  we 
want  specific  answers. 

The  Witness — A  gentleman  came  here  yesterday,  and  said 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  controlled  my  business;  now, 
the  fact  ot  the  matter  is  that  I  am  as  active  a  competitor  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  as  any  man  can  be. 

By  Mr.  Duguid  : 

Q.  You  say  before  you  became  connected  with  the  Acme  Oil 
Company,  you  got  a  rate  as  low  as  70  cents?     A.  Ye'i,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  also  that  you  succeeded  in  making  a  better  ar- 
rangement before  that  time  than  you  have  since ;  have  you 
not  had  a  rate  less  than  70  cents  since  that  time  ?  A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say ;  the  rates  have  changed  as  the  years  have 
gone  on. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Have  you  paid  as  much  as  70  cents  for  the  past  two 
years  ?     A.  Oh  my,  yes. 

Q.  Since  the  tight  with  the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany ?     A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  You  have  paid  as  much  as  70  cents  ?  A.  I  should  rather 
say  so. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  company  is  in  active  com- 
petition with  these  other  firms  and  corporations  ?  .  A.  Mofet 
assuredly. 

Mr.  Sterne — In  the  sale  of  the  product  here  ? 

Mr.  DcGXJiD — But  not  in  reference  to  freight  ? 

The  Witness — In  all  that  pertains  to  the  success  of  their 
business,  each  is  striving  for  his  own  interest  and  success. 
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By.  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  And  each  company  seeking  to  get  the  best  rates  it  can  ? 
A..  To  make  the  best  arrangement  in  every  way  that  it  can. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  makes 
the  arrangements  for  all  of  you  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  why  you 
should  presume  on  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Answer  my  question  ;  don't  you  know — you  either  do  or 
do  not — that  the  Standard  makes  the  arrangement  for  all  of 
you  ;  that  is,  for  you,  and  for  Bostwick,  and  for  Charles  Pratt 
&  Co.,  and  for  the  Devoe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  for  the 
others  ?  A.  Do  I  know  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
makes  all  our  rates  ? 

Q.  Your  traffic  rate  ?  A.  No,  sir,  they  do  not,  else  why 
would  I  be  under  the  necessity  of  cultivating  my  friend  here. 

Q.  They  do  not  V     A.  No,  sir,  they  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  You  get  your  own  terms,  do  you?  A.  I  am  specially 
charged  to  look  after  the  terms  for  my  own  business. 

By  Mr.  Duguid  : 

Q.  You  get  a  contract  yourself  direct  from  the  company  ? 
A.  From  time  to  time,  yes,  sir ;  the  rate  which  I  make,  and 
under  which  my  shipments  are  made. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  receive  those  rates  from?  From  the  various 
companies  ;  Mr.  Vilas,  of  the  Erie  Company ;  Mr.  Butter  and 
Mr.  Goodman,  of  the  Central ;  myself  and  other  officers  of  my 
company. 

Q.  You  get  your  rate  from  them  ;  you  apply  to  them  for 
your  rate?     A.  Our  company  apply  direct  to  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  apply  to  them  directly  ?  A.  I  apply  directly  ;  I  am 
constantly  on  the  alert  on  the  rate  question. 

By  Mr.  Bakes  : 

Q.  And  acting  solely  for  your  own  company?  A.  Acting 
solely  for  my  own  company. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  As  a  director  of  the  Standard,  don't  you  know  what  their 
rates  are  ?    A.  I  do  not ;  it  is  not  my  part  of  the  business. 
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By  Mr.  Duguid  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Standard  Oil  Company  pays  a  higher 
rate  than  you  do  ?  A.  I  hope  so  ;  bec:iuse  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Acme  Company  talked  about  instead  of  the  Standard. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  larger  interest  in  the  Acme  than  you  have  in 
the  Standard  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  could  have  anything  like 
the  success  I  should  like  to  have  them  Lave  the  fame ;  the 
trouble  is  they  insist  on  ignoring  me  altogether ;  call  it  all 
Standard  and  let  it  go. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
capital  of  the  Standard  and  its  active  business  interests  that 
they  can  make  better  rates  than  you  can  ?  A.  I  do  not  know 
that  :  I  am  not  afraid  of  them. 

Q.  Don't  they  ship  more  largely  than  you  do  ?  A.  I  think 
there  are  other  people  that  do  not ;  I  think  that  all  the 
people  have  survived  in  the  business,  that  it  is  natural 
and  fair  to  expect  would  survive  in  the  progress  of  trade. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  can  make  better  rates  than 
you  can  ?     A.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Don't  they  ship  more  largely  than  you  do  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Ought  not  they  to  make  better  rates  because  they  are 
larger  shippers?  A.  The  theory  of  the  question  of  rates  is 
one  that  is  pretty  broad. 

Q.  What  is  your  theory  on  that  point ;  is  it  your  theory 
that  they  ought  to  make  better  rates,  or  ought  to  make  better 
rates  by  reason  of  being  larger  shippers  ?  A.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  that  enter  into  the  question  of  rates  in  the 
oil  traffic  that  have  to  be  considered,  the  question  of  furnish- 
ing facilities  of  all  kinds  for  doing  a  special  traffic  of  this 
kind. 

Q.  Have  you  oil  tanks  ?     A.  We  have. 

Q.  Have  you  tank  cars  ?     A.  We  have  tank  cars ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sufficient  for  the  transportation  of  your  oil?  A.  We 
transport  a  great  part  of  our  product  in  barrels,  being  manu- 
factures in  the  west ;  we  bring  the  oil  here  ready  for  exporta- 
tion. 

Q.  Have  you  cars  for  transportation?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are 
furnished  by  the  different  companies. 
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Q.  Furnished  by  the  Standard  Company  ?  A.  Furnished 
by  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  transportation?  A. 
Yes;  we  have  had  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  transportation. 

Q.  Have  you  had  difiBculty  when  the  Standard  had  none? 
A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  answer  that  question  comprehen- 
sively ;  I  imagine  so. 

Q.  You  were  about  to  give  a  reason  why  you  should  be 
treated  as  fairly  as  the  Standard,  although  the  Standard  was 
a  larger  shipper?  A.  I  did  not  undertake  to  reason  that;  I 
said  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  competition  with  the  Standard  in 
that  respect. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  should  be  treated  as  fairly 
as  the  Standard  although  the  Standard  is  a  larger  shipper  ? 
A.  As  I  said  that  depends  upon  various  circumstances  in  con- 
nectioa  with  this,  which  is  a  special  trade. 

Q.  I  repeat  my  question  ;  do  you  think  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  you  are  not  as  large  a  shipper  as  the 
Standard,  that  you  should  have  equal  rates  with  the  Standard  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  should  argue  that  way  very 
strenuously.  i 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it  ?  A.  I  hate  to  put  my- 
self on  record  on  that  question. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  ?  A.  I  would  not  want  to 
say ;  I  have,  of  course,  my  opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Why  not  give  to   this  Committee   the   benefit   of  your 
opinion  on  that  subject  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  add  very 
much  to  their  wisdom ;  Mr.  Advocate,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
,  it  would. 

Q.  What  inducement  had  you,  being  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent refiner,  to  go  into  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  in- 
vest your  money  in  another  concern  ?  A.  Because  I  expected 
to  get  dividends  from  it ;  I  have  confidence  in  the  management 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  their  integrity,  in  their  activ- 
ity, in  their  business  capacity,  in  their  ability  to  go  on  and 
manage  this  trade  wisely  and  conservatively,  and  make  profit- 
able the  investment  that  I  made  with  them  ;  that  is  the  busi- 
ness reason. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  gentlemen — no,  I  suppose  not ;  you 
were  not  covered  by  that  indictment  in  Pennsylvania?  A. 
No,  sir ;  being  a  resident  of  the  locality,  and  never  having  done 
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anything  that  I  ought  to  be  put  in  jail  for  there,  it  would  be  a 
little  hard  to  go  in  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Then  your  inference  is  that  those  who  were  indicted,  or 
some  of  them,  should  go  to  jail  ?  A.  If  they  should,  I  should ; 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should  escape  indictment. 

Q.  You  were  not  indicted?     A.  No,  sir. 

Adjourned  to  Oct.  16th,  1879,  at  10  a.  m. 


New  York,  dctober  16, 1879. 

The  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

,  Present :  All  the  members  of  the  Committee  except  Messes. 
HusTED,  "Wadsworth  and  Geady. 

John  K.  Poetee,  Esq.,  appeared  as  counsel  for  J.  A.  Bost- 
wick. 

Jahez  A.  Bostwick  recalled : 

Mr.  Poetee — Allow  me  to  state  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bostwick, 
he  should  have  been  here  at  12  o'clock  on  a  former  day,  but 
he  could  not  confer  with  me  in  consequence  of  my  being 
engaged  in  court ;  we  supposed  we  should  be  in  time  that 
afternoon  to  appear,  but  it  was  too  late. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Bostwick  has  so' explained  to  me  privately; 
but  it  seemed  to  myself  and  also  to  the  Committee  that  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Bostwick  had  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  on  two  former 
occasions,  and  had  been  soveral  days  under  subpoena  at  this 
time,  if  he  had  intended  to  come,  he  ought  to  have  had 
his  arrangements  with  counsel  all  made ;  but  Mr.  Bostwick 
explained  that  matter,  that  he  intended  to  be  here  on  that  day, 
and  for  the  reason  that  another  witness  was  required  to  be 
here  at  about  the  same  hour,  he  thought  it  would  be  as  well. 

The  Witness— My  explanation  further  was,  Mr.  Chairman, 

if  you  will  allow  me,  that  my  reason  for  asking  to  be  excused 

by  the  Committee,  I  thought  was  sufficient  beyond  any  ques- 

tjoji,  and  that  it  was  not  uece^sar j  for  we  t»  §P  tp  \\\Q  ejcperj^^ 
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of  employing  counsel  in  the  matter ;  but  when  you  declined  to 
excuse  me,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  then  I  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  employ  counsel. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Toll  are  in  the  oil  business,  are  you  not  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  when  ?  A.  For  the  past  ten  years,  I  should  say — 
ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Harley  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  oil  agent  of  the  Erie  Eailway,  was  he  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  Were  you  al  any  time  engaged  in  transactions  with  him? 
A.  As  the  oil  agent  of  the  road,  I  was. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  purchases  with  him  of  oil  in  the  oil 
regions  ?    A.  With  him  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  he  had  an  interest  V     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  purchases  in  the  oil  regions  in  which  you 
had  an  interest  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  purchases  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  you, 
or  both  of  you,  in  which  you  had  a  joint  interest  ?  A.  I  don't 
remember,  but  I  don't  think  we  ever  had  any  transactions  in 
business  in  which  we  were  jointly  interested. 

Q.  Had  you  any  interests  in  common  in  the  Weehawken 
Docks?  A.  At  one  time  I  had  a  lease  of  the  Weehawken 
Docks. 

Q.  When  had  you  originally  a  lease  of  the  Weehawken 
Docks  ?     A.  I  think  it  was  in  about  the  year  1869,  or  1B70. 

Q.  When  were  the  Weehawken  Docks  built  ?  A.  That  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  They  were  built  by  the  Erie  Kailw  ay  Company  ?  A. 
They  were  built  before  I  came  to  New  York  ;  I  came  to  New 
York  in  the  year  1864, 1  think,  and  those  docks  were  then 
built ;  I  think  they  were  built  by  Culver,  Penn  &  Co.,  if  I  re- 
member right. 

Q.  For  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ?  A.  I  think  they  were 
built  as  a  private  corporation,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  lease  those  docks  from  Culver,  Penn  &  Co.  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  that  D.  E.  Culver  ?     A.  C.  V.  Culver,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  leased  your  docks  from  the  Erie  Railway  Company, 
didn't  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  stating  about  Culver,  Penn  &  Co. 
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building  those  docks  on  their  own  account,  I  am  not  sufficiently 
posted  to  tell  you  positively  whether  they  were  for  themselves, 
or  whether  they  were  for  the  Erie  Railway  Company. 

Q.  Tou  leased  the  docks  from  whom  ?  A.  From  the  Erie 
Railway  Company. 

Q.  What  year?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  year ;  I  think 
possibly  in  1869. 

Q.  Who  were  interested  with  you  in  that  lease  ?  A.  My 
partner. 

Q.  Mr.  Gould  was  then  President  of  the  Erie  Railway  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  any  interest  in  it  ?     A.  In  the  lease  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  results  or  product  of  the'^business?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  leasing  of  those  docks  ? 
A.  I  think  I  paid  $75,000  a  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  annual  product  that  you 
handled  at  those  docks  ?     A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  then  as  much  as  it  is  now  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  think 
not,  although  I  am  not  handling  property  at  the  Weehawken 
Docks  at  the  moment. 

Q.  I  understand ;  it  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that 
handles  the  property  there  ?  A.  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  is  a 
large  shipper  at  the  Weehawken  docks  ;  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  are. 

Q.  At  that  time,  what  think  you  was  the  proportion  of  oil 
handled  at  those  Weehawken  Docks  compared  with  the 
amount  that  is^  now  handled  at  them  ?  A.  That  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  me  to  give  to  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  your  acquaintance  with  the  oil 
business,  the  amount  of  oil  thit  comes  over  the  Erie  Railway 
to  those  docks  annually  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  definitely  to  a  barrel,  but  within  a  reason- 
able limitation  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  could  not  give  you  any  reason- 
able amount ;  at  the  time  I  leased  those  docks  I  have  not 
much  doubt  but  what  the  business  I  did  there  was  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  oil  business  of  New  York. 

Q.  At  that  time  ?     A.  Probably  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  two-thirds  of  the  entire  oil  business  then  repre- 
sent anything  like  two-thirds  of  the  entire  oil  business  now  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  should  say  not. 
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(5-  TKe  oil  business  is  very  much  increased  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  possession  of  those  docks?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  ;  I  should  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
years ;  perhaps,  not  quite  so  long ;  I  think  not  quite  three 
years. 

Q.  Didn't  you  during  those  three  years  pay  to  Mr.  Harley 
large  sums  of  money  ?  A.  I  paid  to  the  oil  agent  a  good  deal 
of  money. 

Q.  Didn't  you  pay  him  during  those  three  years  large  sums 
of  money  independent  of  what  he  collected  as  oil  agent  for  the 
Erie  Railway  Company  ?     A.  How  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Q.  Precisely  my  question  ;  didn't  you  pay  him  large  sums 
of  money  independent  of  the  moneys  which  were  due  to  the 
Erie  Railway  Company  under  that  contract  ?  A.  I  don't  quite 
understand  what  you  want  of  me  in  that  matter;  the  transac- 
tions with  the  Erie  Railway  Company  were  through  the  oil 
agent  very[largely  ;  oftentimes  the  money  was  paid  to  the  oil 
agent ;  freights  were  paid  to  him,  and  I  think  the  settlements 
of  the  Weehawken  docks  were  all  made  tJirough  him,  if  I  re- 
member; there  was  a  good  deal  of  money  passed  through  his 
office. 

Q.  Didn't  you  pay  Mr.  Harley  sums  of  money  annually  out 
of  the  profits  of  your  business  which  did  not  go  to  the  Erie 
Railway  Company  as  part  of  the  freight  bills  or  part  of  the 
lease  of  your  docks  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that ;  that  is  a 
matter  for  Mr.  Harley ;  if  he  has  receiyed  any  money  as  oil 
agent  of  the  Erie  from  us,  it  is  a  matter  for  him  to  say  whether 
it  is  a  part  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  We  have  the  present  lease  of  the  Weehawken  docks  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  the  Erie,  we  have  it  in  evi- 
dence, and  they  pay,  as  I  understand,  5  cents  a  barrel,  and 
you  say  you  paid  $75,000  a  year ;  I  don't  think  it  has  yet 
been  explained  to  the  Committee  how  you  get  your  pay  back; 
when  you  pay  $75,000  a  year,  how  will  you  be  reimbursed  ? 
A.  I  had  all  the  revenue  which  was  derived  from  the  docks  in 
the  way  of  charges  for  storage,  for  handling  oil,  for  different 
parties  that  shipped  over  the  Erie  Railroad ;  I  managed  the 
docks,  and  I  charged  for  handling  oil. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  your  charge  was  ? 
A.  I  think  the  amount  charged  at  that^time  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  thirty  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  now  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  They  pay  five  cents  a  barrel ;  the  terminal  charge  must  be 
something  more  than  that?  A.  Of  course,  the  terminal  charge 
must  be  more  than  that ;  when  I  had  the  docks  the  charge 
was,  I  think,  nine  cents  a  barrel  for  handling  the  oil,  and  I  think 
it  was  nine  cents  a  barrel  for  coopering  the  oil;  then  there  were 
specific  charges  for  extra  hoops  and  broken  chines  that  were 
repaired,  and  heads  that  were  repaired  ;  and  all  that  sort  of 
business,  etc.,  which  amounted  to  about  as  much'as  the  storage 
and  the  handling,  if  I  remember  ;   perhaps  not  quite  so  much. 

Q.  Whatever  charge  you  made  was  added  to  the  cost  of 
transportation,  was  it?  A.  Whatever  charge  I  made  was  a 
part  of  my  expenses. 

Q.  But  you  handled  a  good  deal  of  oil  that  did  not.  belong 
to  you,  didn't  you  ?  A.  The  parties  who  owned  the  oil  paid 
me  these  charges,  and  then,  of  course,  there  was  a  profit  in 
those  charges  for  labor  and  cooperage  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  inured  to  me. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at,  was  that  that  was  added 
to  the  cost  of .  transportation  to  these  other  parties;  it  was 
really  part  of  what  it  cost  them  to  get  their  oil  from  the  oil 
district  to  market  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly,  if  they  paid  a  dol- 
lar freight,  and  they  paid  thirty  cents  for  their  terminal  facili- 
ties, their  total  cost  would  be  $1.30,  or  whatever  the  case  might 
be. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  to  the  .Erie  Railway  per  barrel?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  what  I  did  pay;  I  have  paid  them  a  very 
large  amount  of  money,  but  I  don't  remember  the  rate. 

Q.  Was  it  a  gross  sum  per  annum  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman— $75,000  ? 

The  Witness — That  was  for  the  lease  of  the  Weehawken 
Docks  ;  now  he  asks  me  what  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  No,  what  did  you  pay  per  barrel ;  was  that  a  gross  sum 
of  $75,000  per  year  ?  A.  The  lease,  I  think,  was  a  gross  sum 
of  $75,000  per  year. 

Q.  Did  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  deliver  any  oil  at  any 
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other  point  than  at  the  Weehawken  Docks,  as  to  New  York  ?  A. 
I  think  not ;  there  might  have  been  some  oil  delivered  at  Long 
Dock,  in  Jersey  City,  but  it  was  a  mere  trifle,  if  any. 

Q.  So  that  substantially  all  the  oil  that  went  over  the  Brie 
Eailroad  during  the  three  years  of  1869, 1870,  and  1871,  passed 
through  your  hands  ?     A.  As  warehouseman  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  then  yourself  a  large  shipper  of  oil?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  a  large  receiver  of  oil  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  refined  as  well  as  crude  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you|a  large  shipper  of  oil  to  Europe  ?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  these  docks,  now,  are  you  not  ?  A- 
Yes,  sir  ;  somewhat ;  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Were  the  docks  then  generally  in  the  same  condition 
that  they  are  in  now  ?    A.  I  think  very  largely  so. 

Q.  So,  substantially  the  docks  as  they  stand  now  are  the 
docks  as  you  had  them?  A.  There  have  no  doubt  been  im- 
provements there  in  that  time. 

Q.  Are  they  considerable?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that;  I 
have  not  been  to  the  Weehawken  docks,  that  I  remember,  for 
quite  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  the  oil  business — 1864, 
did  you  say  ?  A.  I  think  about  twelve  years  ;  I  came  here  in 
1B64:  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  other  lines  of  business, 
grain,  cotton,  &c,  and  some  of  my  friends  at  Cleveland  were 
anxious  that  I  should  commence  the  receiving  of  oil,  on  ac- 
count of  some  of  their  connections  here  not  being  satisfactory, 
and  I  did  after  a  year  or  so,  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half  after 
I  first  came  here;  I  went  to  Cleveland  and  told  them  I  would 
receive  oil,  and  since  then  it  has  commenced  coming  forward. 

Q.  When  you  first  begun  this  oil  business  with  whom  did 
you  deal  in  relation  to  freights  ?  A.  I  dealt  with  the  various 
lines  of  railroads. 

Q.  As  to  the  Erie — with  whom  did  you  deal  there  ?  A. 
With  the  freight  agent,  I  presume. 

Q.  Who  was  it?  A.  I  think  Mr.  Blanchard  was  freight 
agent  when  I  commenced  the  oil  business. 

Q.  Benjamin  Blanchard  ?     A.  B.  W.  Blanchard. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  Mr.  Harley  in  that  connection  ? 
A.  Mr.  Harley  was  an  operator  in  oil  in  the  oil  regions  and  at 
Pittsburgh  and  at  New  York ;  the  oil  business  at  that  time  was 
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done  very  largely  in  future  contracts,  people  buying  oil  for 
delivery,  one,  two,  three  and  four  months  ahead,  generally  ex- 
pecting an  advance  and  to  sell  out  at  a  profit ;  Mr.  Harley 
operated  largely  in  that  for  I  think  a  number  of  years  before  I 
ever  knew  of  him  at  all. 

Q.  Was  he  at  the  same  time  the  traffic  manager  of  oil  on  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company  while  he  was  thus  operating?  A. 
That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  him  in  that  connection  ?     A.  How  ? 

Q.  Hadn't  he  a  desk  in  the  Erie  office  and  didn't  he  make 
rates  on  oil  ?     A.  He  was  oil  agent  of  the  road. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  oil  agent  what  do  you  mean  ?  A. 
I  don't  know  any  more  than  that ;  he  had  his  cards-^his  head- 
ing was  the  oil  agent  of  the  Erie  Railway  ;  what  that  means,  I 
cannot  tell. 

Q.  Mr.  Rutter  tells  us  that  when  he  was  the  freight  agent  of 
the  Erie  Railway  Company,  the  oil  rates  were  made  by  Mr. 
Harley.  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  Mr.  Harley  or  Mr. 
Blanchard  made  the  rates. 

Q.  Did  you  never  deal  with  Mr.  Harley  as  to  rates  ?  A.  I 
presume  I  have. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  have  ?  A.  I  could  not  swear 
that  I  have  dealt  with  him  as  to  rates ;  when  I  went  to  the 
Erie  office  on  freight  rates,  or  anything  pertaining  to  the  oil 
business,  if  Mr.  Blanchard  was  there  I  would  see  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard, probably  ;  if  Mr.  Harley  was  there,  I  would  see  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  open  rate  on  oil  when  you  began  business  ? 
A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  thing  as  an  open  rate  when  you  be- 
gan business  ?     A.  I  presume  there  was. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  this  Committee  what  the  rate  was  that  you 
paid  for  the  transportation  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  from  the 
oil  regions  to  New  York  at  the  time  when  you  began  your 
business,  or  at  any  time  during  the  first  year  that  you  were  in 
business  ?  A.  I  presume  I  could  by  referring  to  my  books, 
but  I  could  not  without. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  from  memory  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  was  ?    A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  get  a  rebate  or  drawback  on  the  rate, 
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whatever  it  was,  represented  by  the  payment'of  money  to  you  ? 
A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  When  do  you  think  it  was  ?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Q.  Had  you  any  oil  transactions  with  Mr.  Fisk  or  Mr. 
Gould?     A.  No,  sir,  I  believe  not ;  I  don't  remember  of  any. 

Q.  Had  you  any  transactions  by  which  Mr.  Fisk  or  Mr. 
Gould  made  rates  for  you  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  had ;  Mr. 
Fisk  or  Mr.  Gould  might  have  made  the  rates  of  freight,  for 
aught  I  know. 

Q.  Tou  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  them,  or  either  of 
them  ?  A.  At  times  I  had  ;  if  I  went  to  the  railway  office  I 
should  see  whoever  was  there  ;  I  went  there  to  know  whether 
I  could  get  cars  or  not,  whether  I  was  short  of  cars,  whether  I 
needed  a  large  amount  of  transportation,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ;  I  went  to  the  Erie  officers,  and  I  talked  to  Mr.  Blan- 
chard  and  Mr.  Harley,  and  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Fisk ;  there 
were  no  particular  ones  that  I  went  there  especially  to  talk  oil 
business  with. 

Q.  How  did  yon  come  to  see  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Gould  about 
the  freight  rates  or  transportation?  A.  In  the  natural  way, 
doing  business  with  the  railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  now  confer  with  the  railway  Presidents  about 
freight  ?  A.  At  times  I  do,  but  not  as  much  as  I  did  at  that 
time,  perhaps. 

Q.  Can  you  give  this  Committee  information  as  to  what  you 
paid  from  year  to  year  as  freight  rate,  both  net  and  gross  ?  A. 
I  could  not  do  so  from  memory. 

Q.  You  can  from  your  books  ;  as  to  what  the  rate  was  on 
oil  since  you  have  been  in  business  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  decline  to  answer  that  question ;  I  de- 
cline to  answer  the  question  by  advice  of  my  counsel,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  an  interior  county  of  Pennsylvania  charges 
have  been  brought  against  me  for  conspiracy  with  the  New 
York  Central 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  you  say  charges,  you  mean  an  indictment?  A. 
Charges  were  brought  by  which  an  indictment  was  found ; 
brought  against  me  for  conspiracy  with  others  in  connection 
with  tb§  New  York  Central  and  ETie  Railroad^  in  forcing  the 
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Pennsylvania  road  to  make  certain  rates  of  freight  which  I 
and  these  other  parties  might  dictate  ;  although  there  is  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  charge,  yet  an  indictment  was 
brought  against  me,  and  I  do  decline  to  answer  this  question 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  coming  trial  there  as 
a  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence,  tending  to  prove  that  I  have 
conspired  in  some  way  or  other. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  If  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  these  charges,  why 
don't  you  go  there  and  dispose  of  these  charges  by  submitting 
to  a  trial  and  getting  acquitted  ?  A.  The  trial  has  not  come 
on  yet. 

Q.  How  long  have  those  charges  been  pending  ?  A.  Those 
charges  have  been  pending  since  last  April;  the  indictment 
Wiis  found  then  ;  the  Chairman  has  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
which  I  had  made  for  him. 

Q.  How  would  your  answer  in  relation  to  freight  charges  to 
you  by  the  Erie  Railway  Company  and  the  New  York  Central 
Eailway  Company  at  a  period  of  time  long  anterior  to  the 
facts  or  to  the  occurrence  of  events  which  form  the  basis  of 
that  indictment,  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  anything  which 
can  by  any  possibility  come  in  controversy  under  that  indict- 
ment? 

Mr.  PoKTEE — In  behalf  of  the  witness,  I  beg  to  make  an 
objection  to  that  question  ;  the  privilege  of  a  witness  under 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  to  decline  to  furnish  evidence 
against  himself  upon  a  pending  criminal  charge,  is  one  which 
would  be  defeated  if  he  is  compelled  to  state  how  the  evidence 
which  he  gives  might  operate  to  his  prejudice ;  that  is  an  in- 
quiry which  is  not  permitted ;  it  will  be  very  easy  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  perceive  that  the  charge,  broad  as  it  is,  contained 
in  that  indictment,  is  one  which  may  be  sustained  by  evi- 
dence of  past  transactions  in  connection  with  recent  transac- 
tions ;  as  in  the  Babcock  case,  for  instance,  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, it  became  necessary  for  the  prosecution  to  go  far  behind 
immediate  events  in  order  to  enable  the  jury  to  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  criminal  intent  in  the 
combination  claimed  by  us  to  be  lawful,  and  by  them  to  be 
unlawful ;  so  here  n?y  friend  proposes  to  deprive  him  of  the 
benefit  of  a  privilege  which  the  law  absolutely  secures  to  him  by 
33 
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fixamining  as  to  how  it  would  tend  to  eriminr.te  him  ;  Low  is  be 
to  answer  that  without  stating  the   facts    vvliich  in   his  judg- 
ment, or  in  that  of  his  counsel,  may  tend  to  criminate  him,  or 
if  not  to  criminate  him,  may  tend  to  furnish  a  link  in  a  chain  of 
evidence  which  would  lead  to  his  conviction  ;  there  is  a  cIrss 
of  cases  in  which  the  party  is  compelled  to   answer,  notwith- 
standing his  privilege,  under  our  law ;  if  the  State  is  able  to 
indemnify  the  party  against  the  consequences  of  his  testimony, 
then,  as  a  matter   of  course,  he  cannot   avail  himself  of  the 
privilege;  where  testimony  cannot  be  used  against  him,  he  is 
often   compelled  to   testify ;  ia   this  State  we  can  control  our 
own  courts,  but  we   have  no   extra  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  State   of  Pennsylvania  ;  when   a  witness  presents  himself 
before  whatever  tribunal — judicial,  legislative,  no  matter  what — 
he  stands  upon  his  constitutional  privilege  as  a  citizen  not  to 
be  compelled  to  answer  a  question  the  answer  to  which,  undis- 
closed and  known  only  to  himself,  would  in  his  judgment,  and 
upon  the   advice   of  counsel,  tend   to   injure  him  ;    I  submit, 
therefore,  that  these  quesstions  as  to  how  he  is  to  be  criminatedj 
are  entirely  improper. 

Mr.  Shipman — I  don't  want  to  meddle  with  this  matter,  but 
I  want  to  make  an  excuse  to  the  Chairman ;  the  Chnirman 
asked  me  to  produce  the  indictment  and  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  Mr.  Laning  cited  at  Buffalo,  in 
which  he  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Sterne,  that  it  was  held  in  this 
State  that  where  a  party  was  indicted  out  of  the  State  the  rule 
applied,  and  the  court  would  not  compel  him  to  testify ;  I 
promised  the  Chairman  to  bring  the  volume  here,  but  I  have 
been  very  unwell  for  a  day  or  two,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  to  it. 

The  Chairman — I  am  unable  to  find  any  such  decision. 

Mr.  Shipman — I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine. 

The  Chairman — Do  you  know,  Judge  Porter,  of  any  such 
case? 

Mr.  PoETEE — I  know  it  is  a  universal  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  Steene — It  is  a  universal  rule  of  law,  doubtless,  that 
courts  will  not  insist  upon  a  witness  criminating  himself,  if  he 
swears  that  his  answer  will  criminate  him,  in  accordance  with 
the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  surely  there  is  no  rule 
of  law  that  an  indictment  pending  in  another  State,  or  the 
fear  that  he-may  have  offended  the  law  of  a,nother  State,  will 
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excuse  him  from  answering  any  pi  rtinent  question  that  may  be 
put  to  him. 

The  Chairman — It  was  claimed  tliat  that  was  expressly  de- 
cided in  this  late  case. 

Mr.  Steene — I  cannot  find  any  suoh  decision. 

Mr.  Pouter — If  any  such  question  has  ever  arisen,  it  can 
only  be  because  some  court  violated  the  Constitution  ;  I  will 
refer,  however,  to  one  authority  which  illustrates  that  whole 
question  ;  we  do  not  stand  here  claiming  only  a  common  law 
privilege ;  we  stand  here  claiming  a  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States,  and  wherever  the 
citizen  goes  within  it,  to  whatever  State,  in  whatever  tribunal, 
he  cai'ries  with  him  his  constitutional  privilege,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  it  would  criminate  him  before  one  court  or 
before  another^  court ;  it  goes  so  far  that  it  will  protect  him 
though  he  is  under  an  indictment  nowhere  ;  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  that  he  himself  knows  that  accusations  are  or 
may  be  made,  and  the  privilege  is  just  as  complete  on  the  in- 
stant after  the  commission  of  a  crime,  if  the  crime  has  been 
committed,  as  it  is  after  the  indictment  for  the  crime ;  the 
Court  of  Appeals  took  occasion  in  a  case  reported  in  the  2 1th 
New  York,  to  call  attention  to  this  precise  rule  of  law,  and  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested ;  the  opinion  of  the  court 
was  delivered  by  that  eminent  jurist,  Chief  Justice  Denio,  and 
in  the  course  of  that  opinion,  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  first, 
that  it  is  a  common  law  privilege,  which  the  State  modified  to 
the  extent  of  the  common  law  by  giving  indemnity  to  the 
party  against  the  possible  consequences  of  his  testimony,  but 
he  says  it  rests  upon  higher  grounds  than  that. 

"  Under  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution,  without 
such  indemnity  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  give  testimony 
the  effect  of  which  may  be  to  facilitate  his  conviction  for  crime ; 
if  obliged  to  testily  on  the  trial  of  a  co-offender  to  matters 
which  would  show  his  own  complicity,  it  might  be  said  upon  a 
very  liberal  construction  of  language  that  he  was  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  himself;  that  is,  to  give  evidence  which 
might  be  used  in  a  criminal  case  against  himself ;  it  is  perfectly 
well  settled  that  where  thore  is  no  legal  provision  to  protect 
the  witness  against  the  reading  of  the  tectimony  on  his  trial, 
he  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify." 

He  refers  to  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Mather  in  4  Wendj 
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229,  a  leading  case,  that  has  settled  the  law  not  only  with  this 
case,  hut  for  this  country,  and  in  which  G<iv.  Marcy,  then 
Judge,  took  so  conspicuous  a  part.  The  Chiet  Justice  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  This  course  of  adjudication  does  not  result  from  any  judi- 
cial construction  of  the  Constitution,  but  is  a  branch  of  the 
common  law  doctrine  which  excuses  a  person  from  giving  tes- 
timony which  will  tend  to  disgrace  him,  or  charge  him  with  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture  or  to  convict  him  of  a  crime ;  it  is,  of 
course,  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  change  any  doctrine 
of  the  common  law,  but  I  think  they  could  not  compel  a  wit- 
ness to  testify  on  the  trial  of  another  person  to  facts  which 
might  prove  himself  guilty  of  a  crime,  without  indemnifying 
him  against  the  consequences,  because  I  think,  as  has  been  be- 
fore mentioned,  that  by  legal  construction  the  Constitution  will 
be  found  to  forbid  it." 

My  friend  seems  to  suppose  that  the  state  of  New 
York  can  indemnify  a  man,  who,  for  instance,  com- 
mitted murder  in  the  state  of  Kansas ;  he  can  be  in- 
dicted only  in  Kansas ;  he  can  be  tried  only  in  Kansas  ;  and 
when  he  is  found  in  the  state  of  New  York,  he  can  be  no  • 
more  compelled  to  disclose  his  guilt,  if  he  be  guilty  or  to 
testify  to  facts  which  may  be  involved  in  that  question  than 
he  can  in  any  other  court ;  the  privilege  of  every  man  as  a 
witness  goes  with  him  where  he  goes,  and  the  principle  is  one 
which  rests  upon  that  Constitutional  right  which  we  inherit 
from  another  set  of  laws,  one  the  justice  of  which  is  universally 
]'ecognized,  and  vvhich  grew  out  of  the  ancient  practice  of  com- 
pelling witnesses  to  testify  against  themselves,  and  when  they 
could  not  be  otherwise  compelled,  do  it  by  breaking  their  bones 
upon  the  wheel;  it  is  one  of  the  essential  guarantees  of  Amer- 
ican right  that  no  man  shall  be  convicted  of  crime  upon  his 
own  evidence  unless  it  be  voluntary ;  that  he  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  furnish  evidence  tc  aid  in  his  own  conviction. 

Mr.  Stebne — If  the  Chairman  please  there  is  not  any  ques- 
tion at  all  that  the  rule  exists  that  no  man  is  bound  to  crimi-' 
nate  himself ;  all  that  I  contend  for  here  is,  in  the  first  place, 
no  question  has  been  asked  this  witness  the  answer  to  which 
can  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  criminate  him. 

Mr.  Teeey—  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Sterne — Certainly  not   the  witness ;  the  tribunal  before 
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whom  the  question  is  put ;  because  uuder  those  circumstances 
a  witness  could  at  all  times  answer — whatever  the  question  may 
be,  if  I  asked  him  what  he  had  for  breakfast,  or  what  his  name 
was,  whatever  the  question  may  be,  a  mere  preliminary  ques- 
tion, if  you  please — "I  refuse  to  answer  because  the  answer 
will  criminate  me ;"  and  if  he  is  to  be  the  final  judge  of  whether 
or  not  the  answer  will  tend  to  criminate  him,  then  there  is  an 
end  to  the  examination  of  any  witness  who  chooses  to  assert 
any  such  privilege. 

Mr.  Teeey — Wouldn't  there  be  an  end  to  the  right  if  the 
court  should  compel  a  witness  every  time  he  refused,  to  disclose  ? 

Mr.  Stebne — The  court  is,  in  the  last  instance,  the  judge  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  particular  question  has  or  has  not 
that  tendency,  and  whether  or  not  the  witness  does  fairly  and 
honestly  refuse  to  answer  the  question,  simply  because  it  tends 
to  criminate  him,  and  that  is  quite  apart  from  the  question 
that  he  does  not  pretend,  does  not  claim  that  it  tends  to  crim- 
inate him  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York ; 
and  I  claim  that  his  privilege  exists  only  thus  far  and  no  fur- 
ther ;  that  if  he  claims  that  he  offends  the  laws  of  Prussia  or 
of  England  or  of  Pennsylvania  (which  in  that  respect  is  a 
foreign  jurisdiction  and  a  foreign  tribuual),  he  caanot  claim  his 
privilege  ;  because  non  constat  he  may  never  be  broaght  within 
tliat  jurisdiction,  and  under  those  circumstances,  the  criminal 
charge  with  which  he  is  threatened,  or  which  bangs  over  him, 
has  no  weight  upon  him  whatever.  Now,  the  question  that  I 
ask  is  what  his  freight  charges  were  when  he  first  entered 
business,  and  what  they  continued  to  be  down,  if  you  please, 
to  1870  ;  nine  jears  have  elapsed  since  that  time  ;  we  know 
that  in  every  state  in  this  Union  there  is  a  statutory  limita- 
tion as  to  crime,  that  if  this  witness  had  committed  an  offence 
by  accepting  a  certain  freight  charge  at  a  particular  period  of 
time,  in  all  probability  that  is  completely  wiped  out  by  the 
statutory  limitation  as  to  crime  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
which,  probably,  like  that  in  the  state  of  New  "York  a  few 
years  ago,  was  three  years  and  is  now  five.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  objection  that  the  witness  has  raised  is  a 
frivolous  one,  although  tlie  argument  of  counsel  is  not.  That 
there  is  such  a  privilege  is  a  iact  which  I  perfectly  concede  . 
but  the  objection  that  is  raised  by  this  witness  is  a  frivolous 
one  that  this  question  should  not  be  answered  because  for- 
sooth there  is  an  indictment  pending  over  him. 
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I'he  ChaikmaN— The  objection  to  the  last  question  you  asked 
is  evidently  well  taken.  If  he  is  not  required  to  answer  the 
first,  he  should  not  be  the  second.  You  may  pass  that  ques- 
tion and  go  on  with  the  examination  for  the  present. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  At  the  time  when  you  entered  business  in  the  oil  regions, 
what  was  the  extent  and  character  of  the  pipe  lines  there?  A. 
That  I  could  not  tell  you,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tent or  the  character  of  them. 

Q.  "When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  the  pipe  line 
system  of  Pennsylvania?     A.  I  could  not  even  tell  you  that. 

Q.  When  you  had  control  of  the  Weehawken  docks  did  you 
knuw  then  the  extent,  approximately,  of  the  pipe  lines  of 
Pennsylvannia  ?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not ;  I  knew  there  were 
pipe  lines  in  the  regions,  but  their  extent  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  control  to  some  degree,  or  hadn't  you  an  in- 
terest in  some  of  those  pipe  lines  ?     A.  No,  sir,  I  had  not. 

Q.  Not,  then  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  How  long  did  your  lease  continue  of  the  Weehawken 
docks  ?  A.  I  think  about  three  years ;  I  answered  that  ques- 
tion, I  believe,  before. 

Q.  Into  whose  hands  did  the  Weekawken  docks  pass  after 
they  left  yours  ?     A.  Into  the  Erie  Hallway,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  Erie 
Railway  Company  ?     A.  That  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  Was  there  any  time  between  1871  and  tbe  present  time 
that  you  were  not  a  receiver  and  shipper  of  od  ?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
I  have  been  constantly  in  the  business  from  that  time  lo  this. 

Q.  Then  you  necessarily  must  have  known,  from  the  freight 
bills,  as  to  the  terminal  charge  made  for  Weehawken  dock 
charges,  in  whose  hands  the  Weehawken  docks  were,  from  time 
to  time  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  would. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  don't  you  ?  A.  I  believe  they  have  a  lease 
of  them. 

Q.  Since  when  have  they  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company?  A.  The  evidence  I  was  reading,  of  Mr.  Jewett, 
states  that  they  have  a  contract ;  I  don't  know,  myself,  per- 
sonally, about  it ;  I  never  have  seen   the  contract,   but  Mr. 
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Jewett  states  in  his  evidence  that  there  is  a  contract,  and  he 
has  given  the  Committee  a  copy  of  it,  as  I  understand  the  evi- 
dence. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  Imow  that  in  the  interim  between 
your  surrender  of  that  lease  in  1S71  and  1875,  the  Weehaw- 
ken  docks  were  in  the  hands  of  private  parties  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  You  think  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Erie  Eail- 
way  Company  during  that  period  of  time  ?  A.  I  think  they 
did ;  I  cannot  state  though  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  obtained  oil  there,  didn't  you  ?  A.  I  have  been  a 
very  light  shipper  over  the  Erie  road  for  some  years,  and  there 
may  have  been  years  that  I  have  not  received  oil  at  the  Erie 
Railway. 

Q,  When  you  were  not  a  shipper  over  the  Erie  Railway  were 
you  a  shipper  over  the  Central '{  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  shipped 
over  the  Central  largely,  and  I  have  shipped  through  the  Em- 
pire Transportation  Company. 

Q.  That  is  the  Pennsylvania  Road  y     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  control  or  under  lease  the  terminal  facilities 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  as  to  oil  ?  A.  I  have  the 
station  at  Sixty- fifth  street  under  my  management. 

Q.  That  is  leased  to  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  leased  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  State  to  us  what  the  arrangement  is  by  virtue  of  which 
you  control  it  ?  A.  I  own  the  property,  or  the  property  is 
owned  by  parties  whom  I  am  interested  with. 

Q.  Are  they  the  same  parties  who  are  large  stockholders 
and  proprietors  of  the  Standard  Company  ?  A.  Large  owners 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not  owned  by  parties  who  are 
large  owners. 

Q.  Have  they  interest  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A. 
The  parties  ? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Those  parties  have  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Answer  right  here,  whether  that  is  not  the  only  terminal 
facilities  they  have  for  the  delivery  of  oil?  A.  I  believe  it  is; 
we  have  tliere  a  station  with  pumps,  pipes,  and  facilities  for 
unloading  the  cars  on  arrival. 
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Q.  In  case  any  shipments  are  made  over  the  New  Tork  Cen- 
tral Eailroad  for  other  parties  than  yourself,  what  do  you 
charge  them  for  handling  the  oil  ?  A.  I  think  we  never  have 
received  any ;  the  New  Tork  Central  Road  always  refused  to 
provide  tank  ears  for  carrying  crude  oil,  and  when  I  went  to  the 
road  to  do  business  in  crude  oil,  it  was  a  question  of  how  to 
get  cars,  and  I  made  the  best  bargain  I  could  with  Lombard, 
Ayers  &  Company,  who  had,  then,  I  think,  about  100  cars  on 
the  road  ;  I  bought  their  cars — bought  their  contract  with  the 
Central  Road ;  they  had  a  contract  by  which  they  mounted 
tanks  on  the  New  Tork  Central  trucks,  and  they  paid  them  a 
service  for  these  tanks,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
tanks. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  A  mileage?  A.  Tes,  you  might  call  it  a  mileage;  and 
I  succeeded  to  their  contract  by  my  arrangements  of  Lombard, 
Ayers  &  Co. ;  I  paid  them  a  very  large  sum  for  their 
fixtures  at  Sixty-filth  street ;  they  then  had  a  lease 
of  a  piece  of  property  between  Sixty-fifth  and  Sixty-sixth 
streets,  which  was  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Company, 
and  I  took  that  lease  off  their  hands,  and  paid  them  for  all 
the  pipes  and  pumps  and  fixtures  that  they  had  on  the  ground, 
very  much  more,  probably  twice,  I  don't  know ;  but  three 
times  more  than  the  propertj'  could  be  placed  there  for,  to  un- 
load these  cars  ;  but  1  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  putting  myself 
in  a  shape  that  I  could  not  be  excelled  in  transporting  oil  by 
the  New  Tork  Central  Road. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  through  ?  A.  Perhaps  I  could  say  further  about 
it,  but  that  is  far  enough. 

Q.  "Would  oil  shipped  in  barrels  be  delivered  to  you  there 
the  same  as  shipped  in  tanks?  A.  Oil  shipped  in  barrels 
passed  through  our  grounds  there  ;  they  had  a  switch  running 
over  the  property  which  I  leased,  on  which  this  barrel  oil  was 
delivered. 

Q.  It  was  delivered  into  your  hands,  wasn't  it ;  you  collect 
freight,  I  understand,  on  these  other  oils  ?     A.  I  do  not  now. 

Q.  On  some  of  the  contracts  they  do?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  the  oil  shipped  in 
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barrels  passed  through  your  yards  or  property,  whatever  yoU 
term  it,  the  same  as  that  shipped  in  tanks  ?  A.  The  oil  in 
barrels  is  transferred  there  to  barges,  and  the  terminal  for 
storing  barrels  is  provided  at  Hunter's  Point,  very  largely  • 
principally ;  they  have  no  facilities  for  storing  oil ;  it  is  obliged 
to  be  run  from  the  cars  direct  to  the  boats,  and  from  them  de- 
posited in  warehouses  that  are  distant  from  that  place. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  just  where  they  get  oil  for  the  New  York 
Central;  do  they  get  it  at  Salamanca?  A.  They  get  their  crude 
oil  now  at  Salamanca. 

Q.  Do  they  get  it  from  a  pipe  there  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  pipe  one  of  the  pipes  that  is  owned  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company?  A.  No,  sir  ;  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany deliver  the  oil  at  Salamanca. 

Q.  Isn't  that  a  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  No, 
sir ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  it  owned  or  controlled  by  the  same  parties  ?  A.  It  is 
owned  by  different  individuals. 

Q.  Mainly  by  parties  interested  in  Standard  Oil  ?  A.  To  a 
considerable  extent. 

By  Mr.  Bakee  : 

Q.  Are  parties  who  are  not  interested  in  or  connected  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  permitted  to  have  oil  shipped  to 
your  terminal  facilities,  at  Sixty-fifth  street  ?  A.  That  is  crude 
oil  you  have  reference  to  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Whenever  we  are  not  using  the  cars  ;  we  own 
the  cars  ourselves ;  we  own  all  the  tanks  that  run  over  the 
New  York  Central  Road. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  Central  Eoad  own  none?  A.  The  Central  Eoad 
owns  no  tanks  at  all,  and  when  we  have  no  business  of  our  own 
sufficient  to  keep  those  cars  in  service  then  other  parties  can 
go  to  the  Centra]  Eoad,  and  say  "  we  want  those  cars  now ; 
Mr.  Bostwick  is  not  using  them." 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  How  is  it  with  oil  in  barrels  ?  A.  Oil  in  barrels  I  could 
not  say  much  about,  because  I  have  haid  nothing  to  do  with  i\, 

di 
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By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  you  don't  want  the  cars  '?  A. 
Yery  rarely ;  for  a  long  time  we  have  scarcely  had  sufficient 
cars  to  do  our  own  business  ;  there  are  times  when  cars  are  idle 
but  there  are  times  when  nobody  wants  them  j'when  we  don't 
want  them,  there  don't  anybody  else  want  them  ;  for  instance, 
very  often  there  is  a  big  speculation  in  the  market,  perhaps  in 
the  crude  oil  market,  in  the  regions,  and  during  that  time  the 
market  of  the  region  is  such  that  it  will  not  justify  any  shipper 
in  shipping  oil  to  the  seaboard  unless  lie  has  a  very  large 
amount  of  stock  that  he  wants  to  keep  moving. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  the  contract  in  relation  to  the 
handling  of  oil  at  the  terminal  point  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  is  made  between  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  on  the  one  side,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Eailroad  as  the  party  of  the  second  part 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  the  other  parly,  and  not  with 
yourself?  A.  That  I  could  not  explain  to  you,  because  I  was 
not  a  party  to  the  arrangement,  at  least  I  was  not  cognizant 
of  the  facts  at  the  time  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  that 
contract  and  I  could  not  give  the  information. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  succeeded  to  the  contract,  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  Steene — No,  he  succeeded  to  the  Lombard  &  Ayers' 
contract. 

The  Witness — I  succeeded  to  Lombard,  Ayers  &  Com- 
pany's contract. 

Q.  When  did  you  succeed  [to  Lombard  &  Ayers'  contract? 
A.  I  think  in  1872,  about  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  continuous  possession  of  those  oij 
yards  since  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  lease  them  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  then  that  this  contract,  marked 
Exhibit  No.  7,  July  21,  1879,  was  made  between  the  New  York 
Central  Kailroad  Company  in  1875,  with  the  Standard  Oil 
C'  mpany,  of  your  yards?  A.  I  am  working  in  harmony  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  we  do  a  great  many  things  in 
a  co-operative  way. 
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Q.  Was  this  contract  made  with  your  knowledge  and  con- 
sent?    A.  I  did  not  know  about  that  contract  when  it  was  made. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  that  you  have  ever  known  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  contract  ?  A.  Yes ;  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  seen  it. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  that  you  have  ever  known  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  contract  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  d.m't  answer  my  question  ;  is  this  the  first  time  that 
you  have  ever  ki'own  of  the  existence  of  this  contract  ?  A. 
Of  my  own  knowledge  I  never  knew  of  the  existence  of  that 
contract. 

Q.  That  is  evasive,  Mr.  Bostwick  ;  is  this  the  first  time? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  on  the  same  ground  that  I  declined  to 
answer  a  previous  question. 

Mr.  Steene — We  must  have  a  ruling  sometime  or  other, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question  how  far  this  witness  is  to  be  a 
judge  of  what  will  criminate  him ;  whenever  he  comes  to  a 
position  in  which  it  is  unpleasant  for  him  to  answer,  the  in- 
dictment is  a  ready  excuse  for  him. 

The  Witness — It  is  not  unpleasant  for  me  at  all ;  I  never 
had  any  personal  knowledge  and  how  can  I  answer  your 
question;  I  never  saw  the  contract  and  I  uever  was  present 
when  the  contract  was  made  ;  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  present 
when  it  was  talked  of  being  made. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  handle  the  oil  in 
the  yards?  A.  I  handle  the  crude  oil  myself^— that  which 
comes  to  Sixty-fifth  street. 

Q.  Who  handles  the  refined  that  comes  there?  A.  That  I 
could  not  tell  you  ;  it  is  handled  by  whoever  it  is  consigned 
to. 

Q.  Who  collects  the  terminal  charges  ?  A.  That  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  you  collect  it  or  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  collect  it?     A.  I  don't  collect  it  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  col- 
lects it  ?     A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  arrangement  is  there  between  you  and  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Standaid  Oil  Com- 
pany derives  a  revenue  frc^m  your  yards  ?  A.  That  I  dechne 
to  answer  for  the  same  reason  stated. 
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Mr.  PoeteE — ^The  charge,  the  Committee  -will  retaem'ber,  is 
of  a  conspiracy  of  divers  parties,  "  and  other  parties  un- 
known," to  injure  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  combinations 
elsewhere  to  divert  her  traffic  to  the  State  of  New  York 
in  effect.  Now,  the  question  of  what  arrangements  were 
made  between  him  and  either  of  those  parties  is  one  that 
we  have  to  meet  there,  and  while  of  course  all  comity  should 
be  extended  to  a  neighboring  state,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Constitution 
should  be  disregarded  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  evidence 
that  certain  parties  have  conspired,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
State,  to  prejudice  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania.  Your  Honor 
will  perceive  that  this  question  depends  on  the  arrangements 
and  relations  between  these  parties ;  the  witness  has  answered 
SDme  questions  which  I  think  perhaps  he  ought  not  to  have 
done  under  the  advice  I  have  given  him  of  my  view  of  the  in- 
dictment, but  nothing  at  all  material,  and  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing any  answer  should  be  given  that  may  aid  the  Committee 
in  its  investigation  unless  it  comes  to  the  point  of  furnishing 
them  wich  the  means  of  convicting  us  of  a  conspiracy  which 
we  were  never  parties  io  and  which  we  propose  to  meet  when 
the  charge  comes  up  for  trial,  but  not  laboring  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  him  furnish  evidence  of  private  conversa- 
tions and  private  arrangements  between  the  other  parties 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  conspired  against  the  State  of 
Pernsylavnia. 

The  Chaikman — Mr.  Bostwick,  I  have  this  opinion,  from  the 
evidence  that  we  have  thus  far  before  the  Committee,  that  the 
community  of  interest,  or  harmony,  as  Mr.  Eogors  put  it,  be- 
tween the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  these  various  fii  ms  is 
brought  about  by  the  members  of  these  different  firms  hold- 
ing stock  in  the  Standaid  Oil  Company,  and  members  of  the 
Standaid  Oil  Company  holding  stock  in  these  different  firms ; 
thereby  begetting  a  soit  of  community  of  interest  whereby 
all  you  gentlemen  work  in  harmony  or  in  concert ;  I  would 
like  to  have  you  tell  me,  if  you  will,  whether  that  is  a  coirect 
impression  or  not. 

The  Witness — Tt  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  Mr' 
Chairman ;  I  would  like  to  give  you  all  the  information  I  can, 
but  there  are  some  of  us  connected  in  business  and  we  have 
very  large  interests  ;  we  pur.sue  our  business  for  the  purpose 
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of  mating  money  liouorably,  and  our  business  we  claim  is 
straightforward  in  every  way  ;  and  if  we  thinli  it  is  to  our  in- 
terest towards  a  competitor,  in  our  business,  to  buy  him  out  or 
make  some  private  arrangement  with  him,  we  pursue  that 
policy  just  as  we  think  it  is  our  interest  to  do. 

The  Chairman — I  wanted  to  get  at  the  organization  of  this 
company;  tlie  peculiar  situation  of  affairs  is  this;  we  have 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Erie  Railroad  with  their 
terminal  facilities  here  for  dispensing  oil  and  for  receiving  oil, 
owned  and  controlled  absolutely  by  this  Standard  Oil 
Company  ;  they  are  made,  thereby,  a  unit  in  the  link  of  trans- 
portation and  an  indispensable  link  ;  they  are  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion ;  now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  way 
whereby  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  can  exercise 
a  control  over  the  routes  that  pass'  through  the  State  ;  if 
these  gentlemen,  constituting  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  is  a  very  intangible  object — that  is,  we  cannot  find  out 
just  what  constitutes  it. 

The  Witness — That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Chairman — We  cannot  get  any  one  who  will  tell  us  just 
wtat  constitutes  it. 

The  Witness— I  can  tell  you  that ;  it  is  a  matter  of  record  ; 
it  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  on  a  capital  of  $8,600,000,  that  is  wliat  it  is ;  there  is 
nothing  very  intangible  about  that. 

Mr.  Stehne — Tell  us  the  firms  that  belong  to  it. 

The  Witness — If  I  go  on  and  tell  the  firms  that  belong  to  it  or 
work  in  harmony  with  it,  or  work  in  co-operation  with  it,  in  any 
way,  it  is  only  furnishing  a  link  in  this  trial  that  is  coming  up 
that  may  be  used  as  a  chain  of  evidence  to  show  that  we  /ire 
conspiring  to  do  this  thing,  or  that  thing,  or  the  other  thing  ; 
as  a  business  man,  if  some  one  man  has  got  95  per  cent,  of  a 
business,  of  any  commodity,  I  don't  care  what  it  is,  they  are 
pretty  near  masters  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Steene — Do  you  admit  that  the  Standard  has  90  per 
cent,  of  the  business  ? 

The  Witness — I  do  not  know  that  I  adii}it  that,  but  I  am 
just  giving  an  illustration. 

The  Ghaieman — Mr.  Rogers  swears  that  they  have  from  90 
to  95. 

The  Witness — I  will  say  this  much,  that  parties  that  are  in 
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harmony  with  one  another,  I  believe  do  90,  if  not  95  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  oil  business  ;  I  believe  they  do ;  the  illustration  I 
was  making  was,  that  if  one  man  has  90  per  cent,  of  any  busi- 
ness, a  large  business,  he  has  got  the  best  end  of  the  stick  ;  he 
can  go  to  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  and  say  to   them  : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  got  the  business  now  that  you  want ;  will 
you  carry  my  goods  on  a  fair  arrangement — make  a  fair-  busi- 
ness arrangement  for  carrying  my  property  ?"  they  say  :  "  No,  we 
do   not  want    your    goods ;"  he    says    to    them  :  "  All  right, 
gentlemen,   if  you  do  not,  we  will  go   to   the  New    York   & 
Erie  road    and    ask  them  the    same  question,  and  the  New 
York     Central  road    say :    "  We   will    take  up  the    business 
on   our  own  hook;  we   are  not  going  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment with  you  now  for  your  business ;"  but  if  they  go  to  work, 
and  undertake  to  get  business,  the  rate  may  be  $1  a  barrel  to-day 
for  instance  ;  they  go  to  work  and  undertake  to  get  business, 
which  this  man  is  in  a  position  of  offering  them,  and  they  run 
on  for  two   or   three  or   six   months,  and  they  find  instead  of 
doing  a  very  la'ge  business,  they  are  really  doing  no  business 
at  all,  and  they  begin  to  nestle  around  and  they  say :  "I  dou't 
know  but  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  treating  that  man  a  little 
differently,  and  surely  if  we   had   treated  him   differently  we 
would  have  had  our  share  of  the  business  ;  "  now,  there  may 
be  four  lines  of  transportation,  all  anxions  to  do  this  business, 
and  they  are  all  in  a  tree  fight  one  with  another,  and  one  says  : 
"I  am  going  to  hfive   my  share  of  the  business ;"  and  if  he 
cannot  get  a  rate  at  $1,  he  will  take  it  at  bO  cents,  and  if  he  don't 
get   that,  he   will  take  it  at  80 ;  he  will   keep   bidding   until 
if  is  down  to  a  dollar  a  car,  as  they  do  very  oiten   in  hauling 
cattle  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  until  they  make  the  fight 
so  strong  among  themselves  that  they  say  :  "  It  is  all  nonsense 
for  us  to  fight  in  this  kind  of  a  way  ;  we  might  just  as  well  act 
as  business  men    instead  of  wooden   men,  and    make    an    ar- 
rangement that  will  secure  our  road  a  fair  portion  of'  the  busi- 
ness at  a  fiiir   paying   rate  ;  now,  Mr.  A  has  got  90  per  cent, 
of  this  business,  and   Mr.  A  says  to  them  :    ''I  will  make  an 
arrangeaient  with  you  now  for  my  business,  all  of  you,  or  any 
of  you,  it'  you  can  agree  among  yourselves  and  make  a  rate  of 
freight,  and  you   may  make  it  one  dollar  or  fi:'ty  cents,  or  two 
dollars,  any   rate  you  are  a  mind  to,  we   don't  care   about 
the  rate   so  long   as  you    don't  make   it    a    rate    so    high 
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that  it  is  going  to  work  against  the  business — that  it  is 
going  to  limit  the  consumption  of  the  goods;"  we  will 
say  here  is  oil  produced  in  Peru,  it  is  produced 
in  Russia  and  in  Burmah  ;  in  all  these  places  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  oil  produced,  and  we  don't  want  you  to  make 
the  rate  so  high  that  it  is  going  to  bring  in  any  competition  for 
the  business  ;  Eussia,  for  instance,  has  got  worlds  of  oil  there  ; 
if  you  go  to  work  to  make  the  rate  exorbitant,  then  Eussia  .will 
produce  oil  and  they  will  bring  it  to  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  all  those  towns,  and  they  will  supply  that  trade 
where  heretofore  they  have  been  getting  their  supply  from 
America  ;  now  we  will  say,  "  we  don't  want  you  to  put  your  rate 
up  so  as  to  affect  that,  but  anything  this  side  of  that  it  don't 
make  auy  difference  to  us,  it  don't  make  any  difference  to  the 
producer,  it  don't  make  any  difference  to  anybody  whether, 
you  get  a  fair  paying  rate  or  whether  you  are  hauling  the  oil 
for  nothing  ;"  and  they  say — one  man  says  "  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  share  of  the  business  now,  and  I  think  seventy- five  cents  or  a 
dollar  is  a  fair  rate  to  make ; "  then  this  Mr.  A.  says  to  the 
New  York  Central  or  the  Erie  road  :  "  Now  if  you  agree  among 
yourselves,  and  you  say  you  will  all  take  '2-3  per  cent,  for  each 
portion  of  this  business ;  "  and  Mr.  A.  says,  "  I  have  got  so 
much  business,  and  I  can  say  to  the  New  York  Central  Eail- 
road,  if  you  make  the  rate  one  dollar  and  give  me  a  consider- 
ation, I  will  guarantee  that  you  get  your  share  of  the  business 
at  the  dollar  rate." 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  "What  do  you  mean  by  giving  you  consideration  ?  A.  If 
we  go  to  work  and  guarantee  to  the  New  York  Central  Eoad 
or  to  the  Pennsylvania  Eoad,  or  to  any  other  road  that  they 
shall  have  their  share  of  the  business  at  a  remunerative  rate 
of  freight,  it  is  worth  something  to  them  to  have  that  guar- 
antee. 

Q.  It  depends  upon  what  you  charge  them  for  it  ?  A.  We 
make  the  best  bargain  we  can ;  I  do  not  say  that  of  my- 
self ;  I  am  giving  an  illustration ;  I  say,  if  Mr.  A.  has  got  him- 
self into  that  shape,  and  has  got  the  capital  to  do  the  business 
he  can  go  to  the  railroads,  he  has  got  the  best  end  of  the  s.tick 
and. he  can  say  to  them,  ".Now,  for  a  fair  consideration,  I  will 
guarantee  you  your  share  of  the  business  at  a  paying  rate  of 
freight." 
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By  the'CHAlEMAN : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  that  you  have  taken  substantially 
the  same. position  with  the  railroads  as  to  the  rate,  letting  them 
fix  the  rate  at  any  amount?  A.  The  railroads  have  always 
been  independent  in  fixing  the  rates  of  freight,  as  I  believe,  at 
just  what  they  chose. 

Q.  Have  the  railroads,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  car- 
ried this  oil  at  a  remunerative  rate  ?     A.  I  believe  they  have. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Are  they  carrying  oil  at  a  remunerative  rate?  A.  That 
is  for  the  railroads  to  say. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  fair  rate?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
a  fair  rate  ;  I  believe  the  railroads  have  been  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  rate  of  freights  they  have  been  getting  for  the  Irast 
four  years,  on  an  average  ;  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it. 

By  Mr.  Bakek  : 

Q.  This  consideration,  you  speak  of,  is  the  rebate  that  is 
paid?  A.  They  might  call  it  rebate,  or  call  it  drawback,  or 
anything  else ;  if  Mr.  A.  gets  himself  into  that  position  in  the 
business,  he  is  in  a  pretty  good  position  to  make  a  pretty  good 
trade. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  The  Mr.  A.  who  puts  himself  into  that  position  is  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ?    A.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Poetek — That  is  the  precise  question. 

Mr.  Sterne — Let  him  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Porter — I  do  not  understand  that  the  Committee  desire 
at  all  to  put  him  in  the  attitude  of  testifying  against  himself  in 
a  trial  on  this  indictment  in  another  State ;  anything  that  he 
can  state  that  will  aid  the  Committee  in  any  way  in  the  inves- 
tigation, we  have  no  objection  to  ;  but  I  submit  that  it  would 
not  be  right  to  inquire  of  him  what  these  arrangements  are 
when  it  is  a  part  of  the  case  that  is  to  be  made  against  him. 

Mr.  DuGUiD — He  claims  it  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  and  busi- 
ness transaction. 

Mr,  PoKTEB^-Undottbtedly ;  but  a  man  is  just  as  unwilling 
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to  furnish  evidence  to  criminate  himself  when  he  is  innocent  as 
when  he  is  guilty. 

Mr.  DuGUiD — He  claims  that  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  PoRTEE — I  think  so,  too  ;  but  the  court  in  Pennsylvania 
may  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sterne — Does  the  witness  claim  the  privilege?  It  is 
not  the  privilege  of  counsel.  If  the  witness  claims  that  it  will 
criminate  him,  let  him  refuse  to  answer ;  but  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed if  both  counsel  and  witness  make  the  claim. 

The  Chairman — His  counsel  is  here  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising him  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Sterne—  If  he  so  advises  him,  not  to  answer,  then  we 
shall  not  get  the  answer. 

Mr.  Porter — I  should  feel  that  it  was  very  unjust  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  furnish  that  which  is  a  very  material 
matter  for  the  indictment.  I  think  it  would  furnish  a  link  in 
the  chain  tending  to  his  conviction. 

The  Chairman — I  cannot  see  myself  how  the  answer  to  this 
question  would  tend  to  convict  iiim  ;  but  I  suppose  that  he  is 
the  judge  of  that. 

Mr.  Porter — That  is  his  privilege,  and  he  has  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  swearing  that  it  is  so  ;  and  he  is  liable  for 
perjury  if  it  turns  out  otherwise. 

The  Witness — I  want,  with  all  respect,  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions you  propound  here,  and  give  you  all  th^  information 
I  can,  as  far  as  it  does  not  seem  liable  to  be  used  as  a  link  in 
this  chain  of  evidence  in  that  trial,  in  trying  to  make  out  my 
connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  if  you  please, 
with  the  different  parties  in  the  business,  with  the  railroads, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  as  far  as  the  information  is  con- 
cerned in  reference  to  the  railroads,  the  rate  of  freight  I  have 
paid,  and  my  dealings  with  the  road,  that  is  a  matter  of  re- 
cord with  the  roads,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  that  information 
should  not  be  obtained  from  the  roads. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  In  your  illustration  you  have  assumed  that  the  Standard 
represented  ninety  per  cent,  of  this  business,  and  therefore 
had  the  better  end  of  the  stick  ;  can  you  tell  us  who  repre- 
sented the  other  ten  per  cent.  ?     A.  I  didn't  assume. 
35 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  represented  the  ten  per  cent,  not 
affiliated  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?    A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  can't,  do  you  mean  you  will  not  ?  A. 
I  declinp,  for  the  same  reason  I  have  given  before — that  that 
would  tend  to  form  a  link  in  this  chain  of  evidence  in  the 
prosecution  in   Clarion  County. 

Q.  Where  is  the  stock  ledger  of  the  Standard  Company? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I  presume  it  is  in  Cleveland  ;  that  is 
the  headquarters. 

Q.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  kept  here  ?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  transfers  of  stock  here?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  do. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  stock  is  not  on  the  market,  is  it?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  be- 
lieve not. 

Q.  I  have  forgotten  ;  does  the  Erie  own  any  oil  cars  itself  ? 
A.  The  Erie  road  ? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  believe  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  ?    A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Blanchaed — I  can  give  you  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
have  already  asked  me,  and  I  will  furnish  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Shipman — It  is  several  hundred. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  applied  to  for  the  use  of  your  cars  on 
the  New  York  Central  ?   A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  directly. 

Q.  What  trackage  or  mileage  do  the  Central  pay  you  for 
the  cars  ?  A.  I  think  the  mileage  rate  at  present  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  you  that  quite  independent  of  whatever 
the  rate  of  freight  may  be  ?  A.  I  think  the  rates  of  freight 
have  nothing  to  do  with  mileage  affairs. 

Q.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile  ?  A.  I  think  that  is  the 
customary  rate  of  freight  now  on  the  roads. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  customary  rate  ol  freight — the  custom- 
ary rate  of  mileage  ?     A.  Rate  of  mileage. 

Q.  For  the  use  of  cars  ?     A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  They  pay  you,  therefore,  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile  for  the 
distance  from  Salamanca  to  New  York,  do  they?  A.  I  believe 
it  is  customary  to  pay  mileage  both  ways. 
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Q.  I  don't  ask  what  the  custom  is  ;  what  do  they  pay, 
you  ?     A-  I  couldn't  tell  you  without  referring  to  my  books. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile  ?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  know,  because  1  haven't  seen  any  of  the  state- 
ments. 

Q.  Both  ways,  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
think  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent  one  way. 

Q.  That  is  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile  for  the  mileage — for  the 
actual  distance  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
mile. 

Q.  Three  quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile  run,  isn't  it?  A.  I  think 
that  is  the  rate  for  mileage. 

Q.  Therefore  it  is  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile  distance,  because 
the  car  comes  here  full  and  goes  back  empty,  doesn't  it  ?  A.  Mile- 
age, I  believe,  is  usually  paid  on  cars,  both  loaded  and  empty. 

Q.  ThereforCgl  am  right,  that  is,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
mile  run,  which  makes  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile  distance,  isn't 
it  ?  A.  You  may  put  that  construction  upon  it ;  I  am  not 
positive ;  that  is  a  matter  that  the  railroads  can  give  you. 

Q.  You  have  a  contract  with  the  railways,  haven't  you  in  re- 
lation to  this  mileage  on  your  cars  ?  A.  I  'think  all  the  con- 
tracts that  I  have  ever  had  have  run  out ;  I  don't  think  I  have 
any  contracts  at  all. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  you  as  though  the  contracts  were  in  exist- 
ence ?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  we  are  getting  any  mile-  ' 
age  now  or  not. 

Q.  Are  there  other  people  interested  with  you  in  those  cars? 
A.  That  I  decline  to  answer  for  the  same  reason  given  before. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  straight  to  you  ;  are  those  cars 
owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  decline  to  answer 
that  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  When' those  cars  were  operated  by  Lombard  &  Ayres,  did 
they  carry  oil  for  themselves  exclusively  in  those  cars?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  When  the  New  York  Central  Eailway  ceased  to  do  busi- 
ness for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  what  became  of  those 
cars  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  they  did  cease  to  do  business  with 
them. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  time  when  there  was  an  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  New  York  Central 
Eailway,  when  the  New  York  Central  Eailway  refused  to  carry 
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oil  for  the  Standard  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  they  ever  refused 
to  carry  oil. 

Q.  Tou  are  prepared  to  swear  that' there  was  no  occasion  or 
no  time  when  you  withdrew  your  business,  or  when  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  withdrew  its  business  from  the  New  York 
Central  Kailway,  and  the  whole  of  the  traffic  was  done  by  the 
way  of  the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania  Companies?  A.  I  de- 
cline to  answer  that  on  the  same  gronnd. 

Q.  And  you  also  decline  to  answer  as  to  what,  and  whether 
there  was  any  mileage  earned  on  those  cars  during  that  period 
of  time  ?     A.  I  do,  on  the  same  ground. 

Q.  Tou  spoke  of  the  American  Transfer  Company ;  who 
are  the  managers  of  the  American  Transfer  Company  ?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  that  on  the  same  ground. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  managers  of  the  American  Transfer 
Company  been  indicted  ?     A.  I  believe  they  have,  one  of  them. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Branch  connected  with  the  American  Transfer 
Company  ?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  "Was  Mr.  O'Day  indicted  ?  A.  I  believe  he  was ;  I  be- 
lieve he  was  indicted. 

Q.  Is  he  connected  with  the  American  Transfer  Company  ? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Is  the  Acme  Oil  Company  one  of  the  affiliated  companies 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  decline  for  the  same 
reason. 

Q.  Are  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  one  of  the  affiliated  con- 
cerns with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  decline,  for  the 
same  reason. 

Q.  Is  the  Devo^Manufacturing  Company  one  of  the  affiliated 
concerns  ?     A.  I  decline  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Is  the  Bush  &  Denslow  Manufacturing  Company  one  of 
the  affiliated  concerns  ?    A.  I  decline  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Lombard  &  Ayres,  one  of  the  affiliated  concerns  ?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  all  those  questions  for  the  same  reason — 
that  that  may  be  used  against  us  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence. 

Q.  What  is  the  market  price,  if  any,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  stock  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  market 
price. 

Q.  What  is  paid  for  it  ?    A.  That  I  decline  to  answer. 
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Q.  Have  you  known  of  a  recent  sale  of  such  stock?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  that  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Stekne — It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  limit  to  this  de- 
clining to  answer  ;  what  possible  effect  can  the  market  price  of 
the  stock  of  the  American  Transfer  Company  have  upon  the  in- 
dictment pending  over  this  gentleman  ?  If  this  is  the  extent  of 
this  privilege — the  extent  to  which  the  Chairman  sees  fit  to  allow 
this  witness  to  excuse  himself  from  answering — why,  any  future 
legislative  inquiry  may  be  completely  blocked  by  conveniently 
having  an  indictment  found  against  a  witness  in  other  States, 
and  thus  preventing  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  into  the  affairs  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the 
inquiry  in  hand. 

The  Chaieman — When  the  first  question  was  raised,  I  di- 
rected you  to  go  on  with  the  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
reserving  these  questions  until  we  got  through.  I  wanted  to  see 
to  what  extent  the  witness  was  disposed  to  testify,  and  to  as- 
certain what  amount  of  information  we  can  get  on  this  subject 
from  other  parties ;  and  I  was  about  to  ask  Mr.  Bostwick  if  he 
could  give  us  the  name  of  any  party  who  does  not  rest  unde^ 
indictment,  who  can  give  us  this  information  ? 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  that  I  could. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  every  stockholder  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  is  under  indictment?  A.  The  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  nearly  all  under  indict- 
ment. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Aren't  there  officers ;  you  must  know  officers  who  can 
give  us  these  facts — this  information ;  we  are  asking  of  this 
Standard  Oil  Company  precisely  what  we  asked  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yard  Company  and  a  dozen  other  organizations  during 
this  investigation,  all  of  which  information  has  been  very  cheer- 
fully given  ;  now,  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  this  information 
should  not  be  given  us  ;  of  course,  we  will  exact  this  informa- 
tion whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  the  only 
question  raised  here  is  the  question,  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
you  are  privileged  to  be  permitted  to  go ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  is  whether  we,  as  a  Committee,  ought  to  take 
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the  responsibility  of  determining  it  now,  or,  in  case  we  fail  to 
get  the  information,  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  next 
Legislature. 

The  Witness — I  might  go  ahead  and  give  the  names  of  par- 
ties, as  you  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  with  all  respect  I  must 
say,  that  it  will  only  tend  to  show  my  connection  with  those 
parties,  right  straight  through. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  parties  who  are  familiar 
with  the  matter  ?  A.  If  I  do,  wouldn't  that  show  that  I  am  con- 
nected with  them ;  here  is  Mr.  A,  B  &  C  do  that  same  sort  of  thing ; 
"  how  could  he  know  it  if  he  was  not  connected  with  them ;  and  it 
is  his  connection  with  those  people  which  is  just  what  we  want 
to  prove ;"  now,  I  want  to  give  you  all  the  information  that  it  is 
right  for  me  to  give  in  this  matter ;  I  don't  want  to  evade 
questions,  but  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  which  is  going  to  be 
an  injury  to  me  when  that  trial  comes  up ;  as  I  stated  to  you, 
the  other  day,  parties  who  were  active  in  making  the 
statements  before  the  jury  in  Clarion  County  have  been 
following  this  Committee  around,  and  they  have  been  stating, 
without  any  effort  at  concealment,  that  they  were  going  to  get 
information  through  this  Investigation  Committee  that  was 
going  to  be  very  valuable  in  developing  their  case  out  there  in 
that  trial. 

The  Chairman — I  don't  know  how  that  may  be. 

The  Witness — That  is  simply  the  fact;  they  have  been  claim- 
ing that,  and  they  have  been  around  ;  they  were  at  Saratoga  ; 
they  were  at  Saratoga  when  I  was  there  ;  they  were  there,  I 
think,  fully  a  week,  and  they  just  want  to  prove  any  connec- 
tion they  can  that  I  have  got  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
with  the  Acme  Oil  Company,  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman — I  suppose  when  Mr.  Rogers  comes  here,  Mr. 
Scudder  will  claim  that  he  cannot  testify  to  any  of  the  ques- 
tions, for  fear  that  he  may  be  indicted  ;  he  is  not  indicted,  I 
understand. 

The  Witness — I  hope  you  wouldn't  allow  that  to  influence 
you  against  me. 

The  Chairman — Certainly  not ;  I  am  simply  defining  the  po- 
sition of  this  Committee.  Are  we  to  go  back  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  say  to  them  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  that  we  don't  know  anything  about  it,  who  com- 
prise it,  what  its  business  is,  but  that  we  know  that  it  controls 
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ninety  per  cent,  of  the  shipments  of  oil,  and  one  hundred 
per  cent,  of  the  transportation,  and  yet  we  can't  find  out 
anything  from  anybody  ?  Instead  of  excusing  you  from 
answering  th9  question,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Committee,  even  at  the  risk  of  doing  what  a  court  of 
justice  wonld  not  do,  to  direct  j'ou  to  answer,  and  then  let  the 
next  Legislature  settle  the  matter.  We  do  not  want  to  take  this 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  unless  we  can  get  the  information 
from  other  sources.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  put  you  in 
an  awkward  position,  or  anybody  else.  We  simply  want  to  do 
our  duty  in  the  matter. 

The  Witness — I  want  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  matter.  So 
far  as  any  of  my  transactions  are  concerned  with  railroads, 
why  the  railroads  themselves  are  abundantly  competent,  and  I 
believe  willing  to  give  any  information  that  is  necessary  or 
desired. 

The  Chairman — I  must  say,  that  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  the  position  which  the  witness  has  taken  here  is  substan- 
tially correct,  and  would  be  held  so  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  I 
easily  see  the  predicament  we  are  getting  into  here;  and 
reserving  the  right  to  make  any  change  in  our  action  that  we 
may  see  fit  hereafter,  the  Committee  now  directs  thf;  witness 
to  answer  the  several  questions  which  have  been  propounded 
him,  and  the  stenographer  will  read  the  last. 

By  Mr.  Sterne: 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  ;  now,  what  firm  or  firms  are  oper- 
ating in  affiliation  with,  or  in  harmony  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  ? 

The  Witness — Will  you  put  all  these  questions  together 
and  let  me  give  one  general  reaso-n  for  each  of  them,  or  do  you 
want  the  reason  given  for  them  all  ? 

The  Chairman — You  have  given  your  reason,  you  need  not 
repeat  the  reason. 

The  Witness— I  decline  to  answer,  for  the  reason  before 
stated. 

Mr.  Sterne — Now,  I  ask  that  the  Committee  direct  the  wit- 
ness to  answer. 

The  Chairman — The  Committee  have  already  directed 
that. 
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The  "Witness— I  understand  that  the  Committee  have  di- 
rected me  to  answer  all  of  these  questions  which  I  have  de- 
clined. 

Mr.  Steene — Then  probably,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over 
them  again. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  further  question  to  you ;  at  what  rate  is 
oil  carried  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  now  ?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer  for  the  reasons  stated  before. 

Q.  At  what  rate  is  oil  carried  by  the  Erie  Kailway  Com- 
pany, from  the  oil  regions  to  New  York,  for  you  at  the  present 
time  ?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Chaieman—  The  Committee  direct  you  in  each  instance 
to  answer  ;  you  understand  that  ? 

The  Witness — Yes. 

Q.  At  what  rate  does  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  carry  oil 
for  you,  or  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  now?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  At  what  rate  does  the  New  York  Central  carry  oil  for 
you  now?     A..  I  decline  to  answer  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  At  what  rate  does  the  New  York  Central  carry  oil  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Con)pany,  now  ?  A.  I  decline,  for  the  same 
reason. 

Q.  Do  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  Eailway  Com- 
panies carry  oil  at  the  same  rate  for  you.  or  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ?  A.I  decline,  for  the  same  reason  ;  I  might 
go  into  a  little  explanation,  but  I  think  it  would  be  of  no 
benefit. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  oil  carried  at  the  same  rate  that  oil  is 
carried  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  decline,  for 
the  same  reason. 

Q.  Do  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  get  their  oil  carried  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  oil  carried  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  A.  I 
decline,  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  What  ofiBcer  or  officers  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  in  charge  the  question  of  rates  with  the  railway 
companies  ?     A.  I  decline,  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Have  you  in  charge  that  question  ?  A.  I  decline,  for 
the  same  reason. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany ?     A.  I  decline,  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  or  director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany?    A.  I  decline,  for  the  same  reason. 
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The  Chairman — I  think  that  is  sufficient,  Mr.  Sterne. 

Q.  Arc  there  any  officers,  agents  or  directors  of  railway  com- 
panies, owners  of  stock  in,  or  interested  in  the  Standard  Oil 
Company?  A.  Not. to  my  knowledge;  and  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  single  agent,  railway  officer,  or  railroad  manager  in 
the  country  that  has  a  particle  of  interest  in  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Or  any  of  the  companies  that  work  in  harmony  with  it  ? 
A.  Any  of  what  companies  ? 

Q.  Any  of  the  other  companies—  oil  companies, oil  refiners? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  pipe  lines  ;  you  would  not  undertake 
to  say  the  same  thing  as  to  the  American  Transfer  Company, 
would  you?  A.  I  won't  answer,  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
have  given. 

Q.  Therefore  your  answer  applies  simply  as  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  does  it  not  ?  A.  You  ask  the  question  I  be- 
lieve ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  If  agents  or  officers  of  any  railroads  were  in- 
terested in  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  fly  answer  was,  I 
didn't  think  that  any  officer  or  ageut  of  any  of  the  railroads, 
has  any  interest  whatever  directly  or  indirectly. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  want  to  note  this  ;  you  said  you  did  not  receive  any 
shipments  from  other  parties  over  the  New  York  Central  than 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ;  now,  you  do  for  the  Erie  ; 
the  Erie  own  a  number  of  cars  ;  you  do  receive  shipments  of 
oil  there  in  tanks  and  handle  it  for  other  parties  ?  A.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  shippers  ;  I  am  not  shipping  over  the  Erie 
Road  at  present ;  I  have  not  been  a  shipper  over  the  Erie  Road 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman— I  wanted  to  get  at  the  terminal  charge  for 
that ;  that  was  all. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  What  officer  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
36 
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has  charge  of  the  dock  charges  at  Weehawken  ?  A.  Now,  Mr. 
Sterne,  I  would  like  to  answer  all  these  questions  for  you,  but 
you  must  know  if  I  should  answer  you  that  question,  that  it 
would  simply  show  my  connection  right  away  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that  you  are  connected  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  do  not  answer  the  question  ;  I  don't  say 
I  am  not,  and  I  don't  say  I  am. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  any  questions  in  regard  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company?  A.  Anything  that  I  think  might  tend 
to  be  used  against  me  in  that  trial  as  showing  my  connection 
— proving  a  conspiracy ;  further  than  that  I  do  not  want  to 
decline  to  answer  anything,  and  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany ?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Chairman — The  stenographer  will  note  in  each  case,  un- 
less the  Committee  otherwise  announce,  that  the  witness  was 
directed  to  answer  the  question.  I  think,  however,  Mr.  Sterne, 
unless  there  are  some  questions  that  you  desire  to  ask,  we 
need  not  spend  any  further  time  in  the  examination  of  this 
witness. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  D.  Eockefeller  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  the  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  A. 
I  decline  to  answer  that ;  all  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany ?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  contract  with  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  ?    A.  I  decline  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  such  a  contract  with  the 
railways?     A.  I  dechne  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  What  labor  does  the  Standard  Oil  Company  render,  and 
what  material  does  it  furnish  to  the  Erie  Railway,  by  contract 
or  otherwise  ?     A.  I  decline,  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  There  appear,  from  the  books  of  the  Receiver,  large  pay- 
ments to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  labor  and  materials ; 
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do  you  decline  to  answer  what  connection  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  with  the  Erie  Eailway  Company,  by  virtue  of 
which  payments  were  made  by  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  labor  and  materials  ?  A.  I  do, 
for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  from  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  anything 
for  trackage  and  mileage  ?  A.  I  clecline  to  answer  for  the 
same  reason. 

Q.  Is  there  any  account  on  the  books  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  with  the  American  Transfer  Company  ?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  organization  of  the 
United  Pipe  Lines  ?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  for  the  same 
reason. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  controversy  between  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  the  Empire  Transportation  Company  ?  A. 
I  decline  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Chaieman — I  think  that  the  examination  has  gone  on 
quite  long  enough. 

Mr.  Steene — Now,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  call  for  the  books 
of  account  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  for  the  stock 
ledger  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  from  this  witness;  he  is 
the  only  witness  that  we  have  who  is  notoriously  one  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company ;  Mr.  Sogers  has  testified  that  Mr. 
Bostwick  is  a  Director ;  we  have,  therefore,  the  evidence  before 
us  ;  Mr.  Archbold  testified  that  Mr.  Bostwick  was  a  Director, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  for  the  production  of  the  books  of 
this  great  monopoly  which  has  these  special  arrangements 
with  all  these  railway  corporations,  for  the  same  reason,  indeed, 
for  a  stronger  reason,  that  we  called  for  the  books  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Despatch  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Fargo  was  President 
which  were  likewise  in  Cleveland. 

The  Chairman — It  is  very  proper ;  we  would  like  those 
books,  and  the  Committee  direct  you,  Mr.  Bostwick,  to  produce 
the  stock  ledger  and  books  of  account  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  ? 

The  Witness — The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  a  foreign  cor- 
poration, their  offices  are  in  Cleveland,  and  their  books  are 
kept  there. 

The  Chaieman — So  is  the  Merchants'  Despatch ;  but  they 
were  brought  here,  nevertheless,  to  the  Committee  ? 
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The  Witness — I  shall  decline  to  produce  them,  for  the  sam6 
reason,  that  they  will  tend  to  show  my  connection. 

Mr.  PoETEB — They  are  not  in  your  custody  ? 

The  Witness — They  are  not  in  my  custody. 

The  Chaieman — That  is  all,  Mr.  Bostwick. 

Mr.  Blanchaed — Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  statement; 
I  have  been  called  upon  by  our  counsel  for  a  statement  of  cer- 
tain drawbacks  paid  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (exhibits 
of  the  vouchers  paid  to  the  North  Shore  Line,  and  various 
others) ;  I  beg  to  refer  the  Committee  to  the  proceedings  at 
Saratoga,  on  the  23d  of  August,  when  I  presented  in  detail  to 
the  Committee,  as  reported  in  this  printed  volume  of  the 
testimony  at  page  1383  and  1884,  each  and  every  statement,  in 
full  detail,  corrected  as  desired  by  the  counsel  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee 
or  counsel ;  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  have  been  lost,  or  if 
duplicates  are  required.  It  will  require  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
do  it,  and  I  would  like  to  know  as  much  in  advance  as 
possible. 

The  Chaieman — If  that  is  so,  possibly  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Sterne's  assistant,  who  has  charge  of  the  document?, 
Mr.  Michael. 

The  Chairman  called  the  names  of  F.  B.  Squires,  and  Charles 
Pratt,  to  which  there  was  no  response. 

(Inteemission.) 


Afteenoon  Session. 
Alexander  8.  Diven,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?    A.  Elmira. 

Q.  Tou  live  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  ?  A. 
I  do. 

Q.  When  did  your  connection  with  the  Erie  Eailway  Com- 
pany begin  ?  A.  During  its  construction— the  early  part  of 
its  construction. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ?     A.  1844  or  1845. 
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Q.  When  did  you  first  become  an  officer  of  the  Erie  Eail- 
way  Company  ?     A.  1845  or  1846,  I  should  say. 

Q.  What  relation  did  you  hold  towards  the  Company  then  ?• 
A.  I  was  simply — you  asked  me  an  officer — I  beg  pardon. 

Q.  Yes  ?  A.  I  thought  you  asked  me  when  I  became  a  di- 
rector ;  I  became  an  officer  in  1846  or  1847  ;  I  held  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Construction. 

Q.  You  were  Superintendent  of  the  construction  on  that  line 
at  that  time,  were  you  ?  A.  For  a  portion  of  the  line  ;  it  was 
divided  ;  there  were  two  such  officers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  cost  to  construct  that  line  ?  A. 
Weil,  I  do  not,  without  referring  ;  I  couldn't  say  accurately 
about  it  without  referring  to  reports. 

Q.  You  remember  the  assumption,  do  you  not,  by  the  Erie 
Railway  Company,  of  the  Lake  Erie  Railway  property  ? 

Mr.  Shipman — You  mean  the  New  York  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company. 

A.  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  was  the  name  under 
which  the  road  was  constructed. 

Q.  You  remember,  do  you  not,  the  assumption  by  the  Erie 
Railway  Company,  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  ?  A.  I  |remem- 
ber  the  foreclosure  and  the  decree  and  sale,  and  organization 
of  the  Erie  Railway  Company  upon  the  purchase  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Did  the  $29,000,000,  represented  by  its  then  capital,  fair- 
ly represent  the  construction  expenses  of  the  road  ?  A.  The 
sum  at  which  the  road  was  reorganized — upon  which  it  was  re- 
organized— represented  the  true  cost  of  the  road,  except  some 
discounts,  of  course,  paid  in  negotiating  securities  ;  it  repre- 
sents the  whole  cost  to  the  company,  and  something  more  than 
the  actual  cash  cost  of  the  road. 

Q.  Therefore,  whatever  sum  it  was  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  "  The  New  York  and  Erie  Railway  Company  and  its 

Franchises,"  was  the  actual  value  of  the  road  less ?     A. 

Actual  cost  ? 

Q.  Actual  cost,  less  discounts  on  bonds  and  discounts  on — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  other  discounts  ? 

Mr.  Shipman — You  asked  the  witness  about  the  $2£,000,000 
assumed  by  the  Erie  Railway  Company ;  it  happens  to  be 
$39,000,000  ;  I  suppose  you  don't  think  that  mistake  of  $10,- 
000,000  is  of  much  account. 
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Mr.  Steene--$39,000,000  of  stock  and  bonds  ? 

The  Witness — I  don't  mean  to  testify  what  the  figures  -werej 
for  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Steene — We  have  it  right  here. 

The  Witness — I  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no  raising  or  in- 
creasing. 

Mr.  Shipman— $38,964,728.45. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  The  stock  was  $29,000,000,  was  it  not  ?  A.  No ;  I  think 
not ;  I  don't  think  the  stock  was  so  much  as  $29,000,000  at  the 
time  of  the  sale. 

Q.  Was  not  the  stock  and  the  property  together,  about 
$29,000,000  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  take  the  first  report ;  then  I  can, 
perhaps,  aid  you. 

Q.  I  will  submit  it  to  you  for  1861  and  1862  ?  A.  The  re- 
port made  by  Mr.  Marsh  after  the  organization  will  tell  it. 

Q.  This  is  September  30th,  1862  :  capital  stock  $19,973,200; 
do  you  remember  it  was  that?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I  re- 
member that  those  reports  were  made  according  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Shipman— The  report  of  Mr.  Marsh  ? 

The  Witness— The  report  of  Mr.  Marsh  was  made  according 
to  the  facts,  and  gives  the  true  cost,  except,  as  you  will  see,  in 
two  or  three  reports — reports  of  Mr.  Burdell,  that  amount 
increases  slightly ;  and  the  way  that  amount  comes  to  be  in- 
creased is  this  :  by  the  decree  the  holders  of  the  old  stock  had 
the  right  to  become  holders  of  the  new  stock  by  paying  a  cer- 
tain percentage  ;  some  of  them  neglected  to  pay  that  percentage 
within  the  time,  and  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  got  permission 
to  do  it  afterwards,  and  did  pay  it,  which  shows  a  higher  cost  of 
that  road  by  adding  that  stock ;  it  is  no  great  amount  how- 
ever. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember^wliether  it  was  less  than  $20,000,000  ? 
A.  Of  stock? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  The  amount  was  within  $20,000,000,  if  I  remem- 
ber it. 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  funded  debt  then  ;  do  you  remember 
that  ?     A.  About  17,  I  think ;  17  or  18. 

Q.  You  continued  your  relations  with  the  Erie  Eailway 
thenceforth,  did  you  not  ?    A.  From  when  ? 
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Q.  From  1846  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  except  a  law  firm  to  wMcli  I 
belonged  acted  as  attorneys  in  the  country ;  but  I  ceased  to 
be  a  director  of  the  company  at  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Loder'-s 
term  as  President. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  That  must  have  been  in  1852,1 
think ;  about  that. 

Q.  When  did  you  again  become  a  director  or  oflScer  of  the 
Erie  Eailway  Company  ?  A.  Not  until  after  the  foreclosure — 
the  reorganization  of  the  Erie  Eailway ;  then  I  became  a  di- 
rector. 

Q.  That  was  after  1862  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  don't  like  to 
testify  to  these  dates,  because  my  memory  is  not  good  as  to 
dates. 

Q.  The  foreclosure  took  place  in  1861  ?  A.  I  should  say 
186'2. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  as  a  director  of  the  Erie 
Eailway  Company  after  that  ?  A.  I  continued  a  director  until 
the  second  year  of  Mr.  Gould's  administration,  I  should  say ; 
I  think  I  continued  in  the  direction  during  that  time. 

Q.  Tou  continued  during  the  Eldridge  administration  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  Burdell  administration  ?  A.  I  think  so  ;  yes 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  again  become  a  director?  A.  I  became  a 
director  again  when  General  Dix  became  President. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  capture  of  the  Erie  Eailway  Com- 
pany ?     A.  After  the  displacement  of  Mr.  Gould. 

Q.  The  "  Eescue,"  as  it  was  called  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  an  officer  during  Dix's  administration  ?  A.  I 
was  ;  I  was  Vice-President. 

Q.  Vice-President  during  his  administration  ?  A.  I  was 
Vice-President  during  Mr.  Burdell's  administration  and  during 
General  Dix's  administration. 

Q.  What  were  your  functions  as  Vice-President,  in  relation 
to^the  administration  of  that  railway  ?  A.  It  was  managing 
the  traffic  of  the  company  and  looking  after  its  mechanical 
working;  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  its  financial  affairs. 

Q.  Was  that  your  position  also  during  Gould's  administra- 
tion ?     A.  Yes,  while  I  had  any  position  there. 

Q.  Then  you  continued  your  connection  with  the  Erie  Eail- 
way Company  untillwhat  time  ?    A.  Well,  I  should  say  during 
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one  year  of  Mr.  "Watson's  administration ;  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  was  a  whole  year. 

Q.  Did  your  connection  then  with  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany cease  ?     A.  It  did. 

Q.  You  have,  since  that  time,  had  no  official  connection 
with  the  road  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  live  on  the  line  of  the  road,  you  have  said  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  it  frequently  ?     A.  Not  very  frequently. 

Q.  "What  think  you  were  the  betterments,  improvements  and 
new  construction  worth  that  were  put  upon  'the  Erie  Railway 
Company  during  the  Gould  administration?  A.  Please  in- 
struct me  when  that  administration  began  ;  whether  it  was 
1867  or  1868  ? 

Q.  The  Eldridge  administration  began  in  1867  and  ran 
through  to  1868 ;  then  the  Gould  administration  ran  through 
to  1871  or  1872  ?  A.  That  of  course  would  be  very  much  a 
guess  ;  I  could  only  judge  of  it  from  what  I  observed  in  riding 
over  the  road. 

Q.  You  have  had  large  experience,  have  you  not,  in  relation 
to  railroad  building?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  contractor,  and  have  built  a  great  many 
miles  of  railway  in  this  country  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  miles,  do  you  suppose  ?  A.  "Well,  I  don't 
know ;  a  good  many  miles. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  building,  consider- 
ably, of  the  Missouri  railways,  I  understand  ?  A.  Yes  ;  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  ex- 
tent and  amount  of  the  betterments  that  have  been  put 
upon  that  Erie  Railway  Company  during  the  Gould  adminis- 
tration? A.  That  must  be  a  very  broad  guess  ;  I  don't  think 
the  road  was  materially  improved  during  Gould's  administra- 
tion, except  so  far  as  some  ferry-boats  and  something  done 
upon  double  track ;  the  general  condition  of  the  road  at  the 
time  he  left  it  was  not  very  much  better  than  at  the  time  he 
entered  upon  it;  there  were  some  increase  of  locomotive  and 
cars ;  the  whole  amount  could  not  have  been  very  great. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  "  not  very  great,"  you  speak  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  connection  with  the  Erie  Railway  Company ; 
what  is  it  in  milhons?     A.  I  should  say  a  million  would  cover 
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all  the  improvements  that  were  made  duringthat  administra- 
tion. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  improvements 
upon  that  road  that  repxesented  an  increase  of  capital  stock  of 
that  railway  in  those  years,  from  $25,000,OOD  to  $83,000,000  ? 
A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  were  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  "Watson  ad- 
ministration and  through  the  Dix  administration  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much,  think  you,  were, the  improvements  that  were 
put  upon  that  road  during  those  administrations?  A.  There 
wasn't  much  improvement  put' upon  the  road,  during  General 
Dix's  admiuisti'atioii ;  it  was  a  kind  of  administration  await- 
ing the  election  of  another  Board  of  Directors ;  General  Dix's 
administration  was  devoted  more  to  ascertaining  the  condition 
of  the  road  and  its  finances  than  to  improvements  upon  it. 

Q.  You  had  something  to  do  with  the  issue  of  new  stock 
of  that  road ;  can  you  tell  us  what  connection  you  had 
with  it  ?  A.  I  can  tell  you  what  connection  I  had  with 
it ;  it  was  a  part  of  my  business  as  Yice-president  to  sign  cer- 
tificates of  stock  for  transfer,  and  very  soon  after  Mr.  Eldridge's 
administration  began,  he  gave  me  two  or  three  books — two 
books,  at  least— of  certificates  of  stock,  in  blank,  to  be  signed  ; 
my  custom  wa.s  to  sign  those  in  blank  ;  our  office  being  at  the 
foot  of  Chambers  street,  and  the  transfer  ofiSce  in  Wall  street, 
the  certificates  were  signed  in  blank  by  me  and  handed  to  Mr. 
Otis,  the  secretary,  who  went  to  Wall  street,  where,  the  trans- 
fer clerk  kept  his  office,  and'saw  to  the  transfer ;  soon  after  Mr. 
Eldridge's  adndnistration,  he  told  me,  one  Saturday,  that  there 
were  very  large  operations  in  this  stock  from  abroad  ;  all  the 
foreign  certificates  were  required  to  be  made  out  in  ten  share 
certificates  and  we  had  books  prepared  for  that ;  I  took  those 
books  home;  he  wished  tne  to  sign,  ready  to  meet  that  de- 
mand for  transfers  ;  he  wished  riie  to  sign  two  or  three  books  ; 
I  took  them  home  on  Saturday  night,'  and  signed  one  of  them, 
or  nearly  finished — I  cannot  be  sure,  but  I  signed  one,  and 
nearly  finished  the  second  book,  and  on  Sunday  a  clerk  of  the 
transfer  office  came  up,  and  wished  me  to  send  the  books,  as 
far, as  they  were  signed,  as  he  was  pressed  to  make  transfers — 
wanted  to  make  the  transfers  on  Monday,  and  '^t anted  to' get 
through  his  work  on  Simda^— and  I  gave  to  this  clerk  the 
37 
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books ;  I  think,  one  of  the  books,  not  being  quite  signed,  I  fin- 
ished signing  a  few  certificates,  and  gave  him  the  books ;  I 
afterwards  found  out  that  those  certificates,  instead  of  being 
used  for  transfers,  were  used  as  issues  of  new  certificates ; 
that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  that  issue  ?  A.  If  there  were 
two  books — I  think  the  books  contain  500  certificates  each  ; 
my  memory  as  to  how  many  books  there  were  is  a  little  indie- 
tinct. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  a  million  of  dollars  that  was  issued  ? 

A.  There  was  more  than  that. 

Q.  Par  value  of  a  million  of  dollars?  A.  Five  hundred 
shares  at 

Q.  Five  hundred  certificates,  ten  shares  each  ?  A.  I  may 
be  mistaken  about  the  number,  but  the  issue  must  have  been 
larger  than  that,  a  good  deal,  I  think. 

Q.  You  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were  for  transfers  ? 
A.  I  thought  of, nothing  else. 

Q.  Of  English  stock  ?     A.  English  stock. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  the  road  and  whatever  better- 
ments were  put  upon  it,  from  1871  to  1876,  were  you  not  ?  A. 
Whose  administration  ? 

Q.  During  the  Watson  administration,  the  Jewett  adminis- 
tration, during  the  Jevett  receivership  ?     A.  No,  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  over  the  road  ?  A.  I  have  been  over 
the  road  ?  no,  I  have  not  been  over  the  road ;  I  have  not 
been  at  Buffalo,  I  think,  since  Mr.  Jewett  was  made  president 
ol  the  road. 

Q.  You  made  an  estimate,  didn't  you,  or  had  estimates  made 
for  you,  when  you  were  connected  wilh  (he  Dix  administra- 
tion, of  what  it  would  cost  to  put  that  road  in  perfect  condition 
and  double  track  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  estimate  that  was  then  made,  and  what 
did  that  estimate  include  ?  A.  Well,  I  have  a  copy  of  it ;  that 
would  be  the  easiest  way. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  ?  A.  That  is  the  reprort  made  by 
me  to  the  stockholders  (producing  it). 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  contains  the  estimate  does  it  ?  A.  It  contains  the 
estimate;  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  I  think  the  work 
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ou  Id  have  been-  done  iiow,  or  any  time  within  the  last  three 
years — yes,  four  or  five  years — for  one-half  of  that  estimate ; 
that  estimate  is  placing  steel  at  $110  a  ton. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  estimate  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sterne's 
question,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  the  document 
in  evidence  ?  A.  I  think  I  can  ;  cost  of  laying  the  third  rail 
or  double  track  and  sidings  between  Jersey  City  and  Buffalo 
will  be,  steel  rails,  $5,551,800. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  How  would  you  revise  your  estimate,  according  to 
present  prices  of  that  item  ?     A.  At  least  one-half. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Eeduction  ?  A.  Yes ;  cost  of  the  same,  iron  rails, 
$4,890,000 ;  cost  of  expenses  of  laying  third  rail  on  double 
track  and  sidings,  between  Hornellsville  and  Salamanca,  will 
be,  steel  rails,  $1,1131,^00 ;  of  iron  rails,  $1,025,700;  cost  and 
expense  of  laying  third  rail  or  single  track  with  sidings, between 
Salamanca  and  Dunkirk,  will  be,  of  steel  rails,  $3^2,150  ;  of  iron 
rails,  $294,200  ;  cost  and  expense  of  laying  tbe  third  rail  and 
sidings  between  Salamanca  and  Dunkirk,  if  of  steel,  $232,150 ; 
if  of  iron,  $291,200 ;  cost  of  completing  double  track  on  the 
Delaware  Division,  including  grading,  masonry,  superstructure, 
laying  and  ballasting,  and  iron  bridges,  with  steel  rails,  will  be 
$2,297,225  ;  if  of  iron  rails,  $2,201,015  ;  the  cost  of  completing 
double  track  on  Susquehanna  Division,  as  above,  if  of  steel 
rails,  will  be  $6.54,025  ;  of  iron  rails,  $602,050 ;  cost  of  complet- 
ing double  track  on  Western  Division,  Hornellsville  to  Sala- 
manca, steel  rails,  $1,827,914;  if  of  iron  rails,  $1,702,614; 
making  for  all  of  these  improvements  carried  forward,  if  of  steel 
rail,  $11,834,114  ;  if  iron  rail  is  used,  $10,715,720 ;  I  put  the 
cost  of  completing  the  double  track  on  the  Buffalo  Division, 
Hornellsville  to  Buffalo,  if  of  steel  rails,  $1,91)8,540;  if  of  iron 
rails,  $1,821,800  ;  then  I  make  for  additional  buildings  required, 
$1,149,000 ;  additional  equipment,  engines  and  cars,  $5,700,000, 
making  $6,849,000  for  equipment  and  buildings. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  What  is  the  sum  total  of  all  tbat  ?  A.  The  sum  total  of 
all  that,  if  all  these  improvements  are  made  and  steel  used 
is  $20,681,654  ;  if  iron  rails  are  used  it  would  be  $19,389,020. 
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Q.  And  you  say  the  estimate  now  would  be  sibout  one-half 
of  that  ?  A.  The  estimate  of  that  would  be  about  half  of 
that. 

Q.  For  the  same  workV    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  was  that  work  done  between  1871  and  1878,  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company,  to  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  ?  A.  A  part  of  it  I  know  to  have 
been  done. 

Q.  Now,  what  part  of  it  was  done  ?  A.  The  laying  the  third 
lail  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  done?  A.  I  am  not  sure  of  that ;  it  has  been  done 
now;  when  it  was  done,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Assuming  that  to  have  been  done  ?  A.  The  laying  of 
the  third  rail  from  Buffalo  to  New  Yo)k  has  been  done ;  I 
^hould  say  a  laige  majority  of  the  double  tracking  between 
Hornellsville  and  New  York  has  been  done. 

Q.  Done  by  this  time  ?  A.  Done  by  this  time  ;  when  it  was 
done  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  any  part  of  the  double  tracking 
had  been  done  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  sale  took  place 
of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company's  property  to  the  New  York, 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  Eailway  ?  A.  Yes ;  under  Mr.  Wat- 
son's administration,  if  I  remember  right,  they  commenced 
pretty  vigorously  the  woik  of  double  tracking,  and  then  the 
failure  to  get  funds  or  something  stopped  it ;  it  was  stopped, 
and  the  contractors  were  stopped. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  total  estimate  do  you  think  was  done 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  ?  A.  Well,  I  could  hardly  tell  you  ;  I 
coukljtell  you  better  how  much  has  been  done  now. 

Q.  No ;  but  I  want  to  know,  fixing  the  time  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  of  the  Erie  Eailway  Company's  property  to  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Eailway?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't 
tell  you;  there  was  work  done — considerable  work  done  upon 
double  tracking  before  the  change  which  was  not  completed. 

Q.  Was  then  half  of  the  whole  estimated  work  that  you  have 
produced,  done  ?  A.  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  now  ;  not  the  whole  of 
this  ;  this  estimate  completes  a  double  track  steel  rail  road  all 
over  the  whole  of  its  branches. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  on  the  railway  that  repressnts 
the  rise  of  bonded  indebtedness  from  September  30th,  1871,  to 
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September  SOth,  1878,  from  $26,398,800  to  $54,271,841  being 
the  amount  of  the  bonded  iodebteduess  of  the  Erie  Railway 
Company,  September  30th,  1878  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  there  has  been 
no  such  expenditure. 

Q.  Being  a  difference  of  about  $29,000,000  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
there  has  been  no  such  expenditure. 

Q.  Anything  approaching  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  as  the  whole  total  expenditure  ? 
A.  I  can't  estimate  it  any  better  than  I  have. 

Q.  Was  it  $5,000,000  all  told?  A.  I  haven't  the  information 
upon  which  I  ought  to  testify  ;  I  could  give  a  guess  at  it. 

Q.  As  an  expert,  is  it  your  gness  that  there  was  $5,000,000 
all  told  ?  A.  I  have  not  seen  where  $5,000,000  have  been  ex- 
pended, certainly. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Have  you  examined  so  as  to  know.  A.  No,  not  in  rela- 
tion to  that ;  only  as  a  traveler  on  the  road  having  no  interest 
in  it  whatever  ;  my  attention  was  called  to  this  question  some 
time  ago ;  I  simply  thought  over  what  improvements  presented 
themselves  to  me,  and  then  I  referred  to  this  old  report  of 
mine,  and  in  justice  to  myself  for  making  this  great  difference 
between  my  estimate  and  now,  I  would  like  to  state  to  the 
Committee  the  prices  upon  which  this — I  have  the  details  of 
this  estimate. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  It  may  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  do  so,  because  we  have 
in  evidence  here  that  the  prices  were  twice  as  high  in  1872  as 
compared  with  present  prices — particularly  as  to  iron  and 
steel. 

The  Chaieman — You  may  make  a  general  statement  of  the 
difference — prices. 

The  Witness — I  put  the  steel  rails  at  60  pounds  to  the  yard 
and  at  $110  to  the  ton ;  think  they  have  been  selling  below  $40 
a  ton  lately  ;  I  put  the  iron  rails  at  $80  per  ton  and  make  them 
70  pound  raUs. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  How  low  have  they  been  sold  ?    A.  Iron  rails  ? 
Q.  Yes?     A.  A  httle  above  $30, 1  think. 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  :' 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  in  tlie  labor?  A.  Labor  at  the 
time  this  estimate  was  made  was  $2  a  da  v. 

Q.  How  is  it  now  ?  A.  The  last  I  knew  of  it,  it  was  one ; 
this  reduction,  however,  of  one-half  would  not  apply  to  this 
estimate  for  increase  of  machinery ;  there  has  not  been  that 
difference  in  the  price  of  locomotives  and  cars,  I  think. 

Q.  Aboutwhat  difference  is  therein  that  ?  A.  I  don't  know; 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  cars  or  locomotives. 

Q.  The  Eldridge-Gould-Fisk  administration  came  in  through 
the  Hartford  &  Erie  influence,  did  they  not?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  what  influence. 

Mr.  Shipman — "What  influence  ? 

Mr.  Sterne — Boston,  Hartfoid  &  Erie. 

The  "Witness — Eidridge  was  President  of  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford &  Erie  road. 

Mr.  Shipman — You  never  saw  any  such  road  ;  it  isn't  built 
to-day. 

The  "Witness — The  Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  had  a  good 
deal  of  road  built. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  Prom  Boston  to  "Willimantic  or  near  there. 
Q.  They  hadn't  a  rod  ?     A.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  "What  is  your  knowledge  on  that  subject  ?  A.  Of  the 
connection  with  the  Boston  &  Hartfoid  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

The  Chairman — I  don't  see  how  it  is  pertinent  to  this  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Sterne — "We  will  not  pursue  it  if  that  is  your  opinion. 

The  "Witness — It  explains  how  part  of  the  Erie  debt  that  has 
been  embarrassing  to  the  Erie  occurred. 

The  Chairman — "Well,  explain  that  then. 

The  Witness — This  was  the  situation  of  it :  During  Mr.  Bur- 
dell's  administration  the  Erie  was  always  embarrassed  in  its 
New  England  trade  for  want  of  a  communication  with  New 
England ;  they  had  only  a  water  communication  with  New 
England,  while  the  New  York  Central  had  a  railroad  commun- 
ication ;  this  Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  road  contemplated  a  con- 
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nection  with  the  Erie  road  atNewburg^ — at  the  Newburg  branch ; 
they  had  got  their  road  a  good  deal  of  it  constructed  by 
different  companies ;  these  companies  had  been  consolidated 
and  they  had  a  completed  road  to  Willimantic,  but  lacked  a 
link  from  there  to  Danbury,  upon  which  a  good  deal  of  work 
was  done,  and  they  wanted  to  finish  it  from  Danbury  to  New- 
burg;  they  presented  the  condition  of  their  road  to  the  Eiie 
directors,  and  asked  the  Erie  directors  to  aid  them  to  complete 
that  road  ;  myself  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  go  to  Boston  and  examine  the  line  of  road  and  ascertain  by 
estimates  the  probable  cost  of  completing  it  to  Newburg  ;  we 
satisfied  ourselves  of  the  value  of  the  line ;  they  had  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  work — an  excellent  road  and  some  of  it  in 
operation — and  our  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  com- 
plete it  was  $4,000,000 ;  before  the  Burdell  administration 
went  out  of  power  this  committee  had  made  a  report 
recammending  the  endorsement  of  $4,000,000  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  road  conditioned  that  the 
Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  road  would  five  them  the  right 
to  fix  the  rates  upon  freight  going  from  the  Erie  Eoad  to 
their  road  ;  and  provided  also  that  the  proceeds  of  coal  going 
from  the  Erie  Eoad  to  their  road  should  be  a  fund  going  into 
the  hands  of  the  Trustees  to  meet  the  interest  upon  those 
bonds ;  it  was  only  the  interest  on  the  bonds  that  was  guaran- 
teed; the  report  further  recommended  that  these  bonds  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis  and 
Mr.  Gregory — should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  to 
be  sold  by  them  not  below  par,  the  proceeds  kept  by  them  and 
annually  paid  out  upon  vouchers  for  work  done ;  that  was  the 
character  of  the  report  made,  and  a  vote  of  the  Buidell 
board  had  been  passed  approving  of  that  and  directing 
a  contract  to  be  drawn  in  accordance  with  that  report; 
that  was  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Burdell's  administration  ;  soon 
after  the  close  of  that  administration  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  Eldridge   administration,   I  was  told  by  Mr.  Fisk  to 

look  out some  difficulty  had   arisen  between  Mr.  Fisk   and 

Gould,  and  Eldridge— I  was  told  by  Mr.  Fisk  to  look  out  for 
Eldridge ;  that  he  was  going  to  get  all  those  bonds ;  I  told  him 
that  he  could  not,  that  the  Trustees  would  not  let  him  have  them, 
and  they  could  not  let  him  have  them  ;  he  said  I  was  mistaken  ; 
what  he  said  to  me  led  me  to  examine  the  contract,  which  I 
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found  instead  of  being  as  I  supposed  it  was,  a  contract  for  the 
guarantee  of  five  millions  instead  of  four,  and  for  the  delivery 
to  the  Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  of  the  whole  of  the  bonds  when 
a  contract  was  made  for  the  construction  of  the  road  that  was 
satisfactory  to  the  Trustees — different  entirely  ;  I  made  some 
muss  about  it,  and  I  was  assured  that  the  bonds  were  all  there 
and  would  not  be  delivered  except  for  work,  and  the  next  I 
knew  about  those  bonds,  they  had  all  been  bought  by  the  Erie 
Company  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  Company  and  cash 
paid  for  them ;  that  is  the  way  the  Erie  Company  came  to 
have  those  bonds  as  their  own  property. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  How  much  was  the  Erie's  debt  increased  by  this  trans- 
action? A.  I  do  not  know  as  the  Erie's  debt  was  increased; 
those  bonds  were  taken,  I  think,  at  90  cents  ;  I  do  not  know 
but  they  were  taken  at  par  ;  I  think  they  were  taken  at  par. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  The  Erie's  money  went  out  to  pay  for  those?  A.  The 
Erie's  money, went  out  to  pay  for  those. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  much  of  the  Erie's  money  went  out  ?  A.  Eiye 
millions  if  it  was  par  and  I  think  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Steknb  : 

Q.  There  was  nothing  to  represent  that  ?  A.  They  had  got 
the  bonds. 

Q.  I  msan  nothing  except  that  mere  paper?  A.  I  believe  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  bought  some  of  them. 

The  Chairman — I  was  about  to  inquire  of  Judge  Shipman  if 
those  were  not  the  bonds  the  guarantee  of  which  your  company 
was  released  from  on  tiieir  settlement  with  Vanderbilt? 

Mr.  Shipman — A  portion  of  them ;   about  $1,100,000. 

The  Witness — In  the  settlement  between  Gould  and  Van- 
derbilt, he  paid  Vanderbilt  for  those  bonds,  as  I  understood. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Erie  Company  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I 
say.  Judge  Shipman,  that  I  think  it  that  agreement  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  J  understood  it,  it  would  baye 
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been  the  best  possible  arrangement  certainly  for  the  Erie  Com- 
pany that  they  had  made  in  a  great  while. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  lease  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western  Eailway  Company  ?  A.  No  ;  I  remember  a  great 
many  leases  that  were  made  ;  I  do  not  remember  any  of  them 
that  were  ever  carried  into  effect  particularly. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  disturbing  element  by  reason 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  interests,  was  there  not  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  there  was  always  a  great  deal  of  backing  and  filling. 

Q.  AVho  represented  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Eailroad 
in  those  backings  and  fiUicgs  ?  A.  I  don't  know ;  McHenry 
was  regarded 

Q.  Who  were  McHenry 's  counsel  ?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  re- 
member ;  at  one  time  Mr.  Barlow  was  his  counsel,  and  he  had 
other  counsel  I  think ;  I  think  lie  had  a  good  deal  of  counsel ; 
I  cannot  remember  the  particulars-. 

Q.  You  were  connected  with  the  Erie  Railway  Company, 
were  you  not,  in  an  official  capacity,  in  1854  and  1855,  at 
the  time  when  there  was  a  railway  commission  appointed 
for  the  State  of  New  York?  A.  I  was  the  attorney  of  the 
Erie  Eailway  at  that  time,  and  had  something  to  do;  I 
used  to  act  as  their  attorney,  or  my  firm,  and  I  specially  used 
to  attend  to  legislation  that  they  desired  to  efifect  or  oppose 
during  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
organization  of  that  commission,  and  the  circumstances  that 
attended  the  wiping  out  of  that  commission  in  the  year  follow- 
ing ?  A.  Well,  I  remember  the  appointment  of  that  commis- 
sion ;  I  remember  that  the  roads  were  to  pay  so  much  a  year  ;  I 
think  the  commission  was  appointed  for — I  forget  whether  for 
three  or  five  years. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  you  say  the  roads  were  to  pay  so  much,  do  you 
mean  they  were  to  pay  so  much  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mission ?     A.  Yes ;  by  the  law. 

Q.  The  same  as  the  officers  of  the  Insurance  Department 
are  supported  by  a  tax  upon  the  insurance  companies  ?     A. 
Yes ;  I  think  they  were  to  paygin  proportion  to  the  length  of 
their  road,  or  their  capitals,  I  forget  which, 
"38 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  You  remember  the  appointment  of  the  commission  ?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  leading  spirit  of  that  Commission  ?  A.  Mr. 
Swain  is  the  only  man  I  remember  in  it  now. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
wiping  out  of  that  commission  ?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Swain  did  not 
seem  to  be  doing  much  for  or  against  the  road ;  we  proposed 
that  we  would  pay — that  the  railroad  company  should  pay — 
let  me  see — I  guess  it  was  $5,000  a  year  for  25  years,  if  I  re- 
member right. 

Q.  For  five'years  ?  A.  For  five  years  ;  that  would  be  |25,- 
000 ;  we  agreed  if  they  would  not  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  law 
that  we  would  pay  $'25,000,  and  have  done  with  the  commis- 
sion ;  it  was  embarrassing, 

Q.  And  was  that  done  ?  A.  The  law  was  repealed,  and  we 
paid  the  money,  I  think. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  To  each  of  the  Commissioners  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember 
any  Commissioner  but  Mr.  Swain ;  we  paid  the  $25,000,  I 
think,  as  a  condition  that  they  would  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  law. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  we,"  you  mean A.  I  mean  the 

railroads. 

Q.  That  is,  all  the  railroads  ?  A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  mean  the  rail- 
roads that  were  subject  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  that  com- 
mission ;  now  that  law  is  out  of  my  mind ;  when  my  attention  is 
called  to  it  I  remember  the  passing  of  such  a  law,  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  commission,  and  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  the 
payment  of  the  money  to  the  commission. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  in  the  same  proportion  that  you  would  have 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  commission?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  each  one  of  the  com- 
missioners received  this  ?  A.  I  do  not  know ;  my  recol- 
lection is  that  Mr.  Dean  Kichmond  applied  to  me  to  know 
if  our  'company  would  pay  our  proportion,  and  I  told  him 
that  we  would,  and  we  did,  and  how  he  arranged  it  I  do  not 
know ;  I  think  the  arrangement  so  far  as  the  Erie  Company 
was  concerned  was  made  between  Dean  Eichmond  and 
myself, 
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Q.  The  reason,  I  understand,  was  that  the  railroads  found  the 
commission  embarrassing?  A.  No,  I  do  not  know  as  it  was  ; 
it  was  not  of  much  use  ;  it'might  have  embarrassed,  perhaps. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  they  might  have  embarrassed — by 
intermeddling — by  officiousness — orby  the  discharge  of  their 
proper  duties?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  cannot  say  they  did;  lean 
only  say  that  the  commission  was  appointed,  and  that  my 
recoUectionisthat  Mr.  Richmond  proposed  that  it  be  repealed. 

Q.  Was  it  your  judgment  .then  that  State  supervision 
would  be  injurious  to  the  railroads?  A.  My  judgment  was  that 
thatcommission  was  of  no  earthly  use  to  the  railroads  and 
might  be  injurious ;  I  mean  was  no  earthly  use  to  the  com- 
munity, and  might  be  injurious  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  When  you  say  injurious  to  the  railroads,  how?  A.  Well, 
I  can  hardly  tell  you  how ;  we  were  developing  things  as  well 
as  we  could,  and  working  our  roads  as  well  as  we  could,  to 
make  money  for  thestockholders,  all  of  us. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  And  you  did'rot  want  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  such 
commission  ?  A.  If  I  was  to  see  the  law  and  see  what  powers 
was  invested  in  the  commission,  I  might  be  able  to  bring  to 
my  mind  how  it  embarrassed  us. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  now  that  State  supervision  of  the 
railroads  would  be  injurious  to  the  railroads  or  the  public  ? 
A.  What  degree  of  supervision  do  you  mean ;  I  think  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  public,  and  corrupting  to  the  public, 
to  have  the  State  take  control  of  the  railroads  and  operate 
them. 

Q.  As  a  State  property  ?     A.  As  a  State  property. 

Q.  That  would  be  ownership,  not  supervision  ?  A.  Well, 
I  think  that  it  is  proper  for  the  State  to  exercise  a  control  over 
railroads  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  judicious  for  the  State 
to  undertake  to  manage  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  a  railroad  can  be  run  by  legislation  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  think  a  public  element  introduced  into  the 
management  of  railroads  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  rail- 
roads or  to  public  interests  ?     A.  Not  at  all. 
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By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  Such  a  commission  as  they  have  in  Massachusetts — you 
are  familiar  with  that  I  suppose  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do  not  see 
that  that  injures  the  railroads. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Does  not  that  benefit  the  public  ?  A.  I  don't  know  so 
much  about  what  the  management  of  the  New  England  roads 
before  that  was  established. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  railroads  should  be  permitted  to  make 
discriminations  between  individuals  or  localities?  A.  Most 
certainly  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  law  which 
should  prohibit  or  prevent  such  discrimination  ?  A.  I  should 
by  all  means ;  I  think  it  would  benefit  the  railroads. 

Q.  As  M'ell  as  the  public  ?     A.  As  well  as  the  public. 

Q.  Tou  have  had  large  experience  in  trafiSc  management, 
have  you  not  ?  A.  Well,  I  have  detailed  to  you  what  I  have 
had  ;  very  little  on  otlier  roads  than  this. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  the 
cost  of  trausportation  was  ?  A.  Yep ;  that  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  question  to  come  accurately  at. 

Q.  Can  you  get  at  it  approximately  ?  A.  Approximately,  I 
can ;  I  once  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  question  of 
what  it  cost  per  mile  to  transport  freight ;  that,  however,  was 
applicable  to  coal. 

Q.  Were  you  enabled  to  ascertain  within  reasonable  approxl- 
mateness?  A.  There  was  a  difficulty  arose  once  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  the  Brie  Company,  as  to  a 
contract  under  which  they  were  transporting  coal ;  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  if  the  company  did  not  give  us  their 
coal  they  were  to  pay  a  forfeiture  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  ;  if  the 
company  did  not  carry  the  coal  they  were  to  forfeit  fifty- seven; 
at  that  time,  when  transportation  was  very  high — war  times — 
and  coal  very  high  in  New  York,  the  Erie  Company  paid 
the  forfeiture  till  they  had  paid  out  some  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  the  coal  companies  were 
losing  three  or  four  times  what  we  were  ;  and  the  parties 
finally  got  together,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Coal  Com- 
pany that  if  the  Erie  Company  could  not  live — were  los- 
ing  money  by   the   price,  that  they  would   change    it — sub- 
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mitto  a  change  ;  Mr.  John  B.  Jarvis,  Mr.  Riddle,  then  Super- 
intendent of  the  Erie  Hoad,  and  myself,  were  agreed  upon  as 
parties  to  ascertain  what  the  real  cost  of  transportation  of  coal 
over  the  Erie  Road  was  from  Honesdale  to  New  York,  and  we 
came  to  a  substantial  agreement  about  it ;  we  consulted  a  good 
many  other  roads  and  consulted  a  good  deal  of  experienced  au- 
thority; at  that  time  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  was 
a  little  less  than  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile — some  nine  mills  and  a 
fraction  ;  we  came  substantially  to  the  same  conclusion  about 
it ;  that,  howeveiv,  was  in  war  times  ;  transportation  can  be 
done  a  great  deal  cheaper  now  than  that. 

Q.  What  difference,  think  you,  is  there  between  that  estimate, 
based  upon  prices  as  they  rule  now,  and  the  then  prices  ?  A. 
I  should  say,  fully  a  third. 

Q.  A  third  less  ?  A.  I  should  say  it  could  be  done  fully  a 
third  less  than  then. 

By  Mr.  Blanchabd  : 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  what  year  that  was  ?  A. 
It  was  during  Mr.  Burdell's  administration. 

Q.  That  would  be  between  what  years  ?  A.  It  would  be 
between 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  1867  and  1868  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  1866  and  1867,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Little  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  that  was  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  ?  A. 
That  is  the  conclusion  we  came  to. 

Q.  Nine  mills  ?  A.  Nine  mills  and  something  ;  it  was  very 
nearly  a  cent. 

Q.  The  cost  of  transportation,  do  you  mean  the  average  cost? 
A.  I  mean  the  average  cost  of  transportation  over  the  Erie 
Road  from  Honesdale,  returning  empty  cars ;  Mr.  Jarvis 
made  a  very  elaborate  report  upon  it,  which  is  full  of  infor- 
mation, too. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Upon  what  basis,  think  you,  should  freight  charges  be 
made  as  a  unit  of  shipment — the  car  load,  train  load,  or 
what  number  of  packages — what  volume  of  shipment?  A, 
Pardon  me,  I  do  not  get  your  idea. 
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Q.  Have  you  thought  upon  the  subject  whether  or  not  there 
should  be.  a  unit  of  shipment  upon  the  basis  of  which  all  ship- 
pers should  stand  alike  as  to  particular  commodities?  A.  I 
think  that  all  shippers  of  like  articles  for  like  distances  in  like 
quantities  should  be  alike. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  like  quantities  do  you  mean  that  a 
man  should  have  a  different  rate  for  500  car  loads  as  compared 
with  the  man  who  has  100  carloads  to  ship?  A.  No  ;  I  mean 
that  a  car  load — if  you  split  a  car  load  then,  of  course,  you 
cannot  transport  five  tons  in  a  car  over  you?  road  at  the  same 
rate  per  hundred  that  you  can  a  full  load  of  ten  tons. 

Q.  The  only  recognition  then,  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
principle  that  you  are  willing  to  adopt,  is  the  car  load  against 
a  single  package  ?  A.  Unless  you  aie  furnished  full  trains  ;  at 
points  where  full  trains  are  furnished  a  company  could  of  course 
transport  at  a  less  rate  than  they  could  where  they  had  to  pick 
up  a  car  here  and  a  car  there. 

,  By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  By  a  car  here  and  a  ear  there,  do  you  mean  cars  at  dif- 
ferent stations  or  at  the  same  point  ?  A.  I  mean  at  different 
stations  ;  if  you  could  get  a  fall  car  load  at  Buffalo,  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  whole  train  is  the  property  of  one  shipper 
or  the  property  of  twenty  shippers  in  my  judgment ;  it  ought 
to  be  the  same. 
By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Way  freight  ?  A.  Way  freight ;  where  you  have  to  start 
with  part  of  a  car  from  Buffalo  and  pick  up  freight  at  this  sta- 
tion and  that,  of  course  you  must  have  more. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  said  part  of  a  car  ;  you  mean  part  of  a  train?  A.  I 
meant  part  of  a  car.     . 

Q.  Once  before  you  used  the  term  car  when  you  meant 
train?     A.  No. 

Q.  In  alluding  to  Buffalo  you  said  car  when  you  meant 
train  ?     A.  Very  likely. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  Now  take  a  prominent  point  like  Buffalo  or  Chicago,  or 
any  great  market  where  train  loads  are  shipped  by  many  ship- 
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pers,  there  you  would  not  make  the  distinction  between  train 
loads  and  car  loads,  would  you  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  There  your  car  load  is  your  unit  of  shipment  ?  A.  Tes, 
anywhere  where  you  can  make  up  full  trains. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  proxy  sys- 
tem and  the  evils  connected  therewith  in  the  administration 
of  the  Erie  road  as  you  have  known  it  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  I 
have. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  the  law  should  be  modified  or  changed 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  of  that  evil?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  In  what  particular  ?  A.  I  think  a  man  voting  with  a 
proxy  should  have  the  proxy  accompanied  with  an  affidavit 
that  the  party  giving  it  is  the  absolute  owner  of  it,  and  that 
he  don't  hold  it  by  hypothecation  or  any  other  way. 

By  Mr.  Baker  : 

Q.  Similar  to  the  statute  in  relation  to  banks  ?  A.  In  rela- 
tion to  banks ;  precisely  similar  to  that  in  relation  to  banks  ; 
I  think  that  would  cure  a  vast  deal  of 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  connected  with  the  Erie 
Railway  Company  the  larger  part  of  the  proprietary  interest 
was  located  in  Europe,  was  it  not  ?     A.  So  I  understood. 

Q.  And  the  direction  was  voted  in  and  voted  out  by  Euro- 
pean stockholders  acting  by  proxies  here  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  can't 
tell  to  what  extent  they  voted. 

Q.  Who  held  the  proxies  that  put  in  the  Watson  adminis- 
tration ?  A.  There  was  a  man  from  Europe  named  Homans, 
I  think,  if. I  remember  right,  came  here,  as  I  understood, 
with  a  majority  of  the  proxies ;  and  after  he  came  Mr. 
McHenry  came,  and  he  and  Mr.  McHenry  together  co-operated 
together,  as  I  understood  it,  in  the  election  of  that  direction. 

Q.  The  Watson  administration  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Bostwick  having  control  of  the 
Erie's  oil  yards  ?    A.  At  Weehawken? 

Q.  At  Weehawken  ?  A.  When  the  Dix  administration  came 
in  he  was  in  possession  of  those  yards. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  effort  to  get  him  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  those  yards  ?     A.  I  'do. 

Q,  Now  tell  us  about  that?    A.  Well,  oil  shippers  were 
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complaining  tliey  could  not  do  business  on  equal  terms  with 
Bostwicli  at  those  yards. 

Q.  Bostwick  was  himself  a  large  shipper  ?  A.  Well,  he  was 
a  considerable  shipper ;  and  finally  they  said  they  wouldn't 
ship  by  our  road  if  Bostwick  was  in  possession  of  that  yard  ; 
they  waited  upon  us  in  force  and  made  that  representation  ; 
we  examined  Bostwick's  contract ;  I  forget — it  had  either  ex- 
pired or  he  had  iailed  to  fulfil  it ;  our  shipments  of  oil  had  run 
down  merely  to  Bostwick's  business,  or  nearly  that,  and  we 
found  we  had  to  abandon  the  oil  traffic  or  get  possession  of 
the  yards,  and  by  some  means  we  did  ;  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
difficultyr— I  can't  remember  the  details  of  it,  but  we  did  get 
possession  of  them  on  some  terms. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  your  income  largely  increased 
from  these  yards  immediately  after  you  got  possession  of  them, 
as  compared  with  when  Bostwick  had  possession  of  them  ? 
A.  My  recollection  would  be  that  our  oil  business  improved 
afterward. 

Q.  And  you  derived  a  larger  income  from  the  yards  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Harley  administration  of  the  oil 
business  of  the  Erie  Railway ?     A.  No;  not  veiy  much. 

Q.  There  was  such  a  man  there,  wasn't  there  ?  A.  I 
knew  Harley  very  well ;  this  was  after  I  ceased  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  traffic  of  the 
Erie,  when  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Fisk  were  still  there ; 
that  Mr.  Harley  was  prominent  as  agent — oil  agent  or 
something — I  never  knew  what  his  position  was. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  rate  for  oil  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  building  of  the  Oak  Cliff  cattle 
yards  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  They  are  the  Weehawken  cattle  yards  ?  A.  Yes,  we  used 
to  call  them  the  "Weehawken ;  I  don't  remember  them  by  the 
Oak  Cliff  name. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  the  Oak  Cliff  or  Weehawken  cattle 
yards  got  to  be  the  property  of  the  National  Stock  Yard  Com- 
pany, and  was  not  the  property  of  the  Erie  Eailroad  Com- 
pany ?  A.  Well,  that  property  was  purchased,  as  I  remem- 
ber, by  tlie  Erie  Company,  I  think,  during  Mr.  Burdell's  ad- 
ministration—I am  not  sure — or  the  early  part  of  Gould's  ad- 
ministration;  and  they  began  improving   the  property,  a^d 
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made  arrangements  witli  the  Fort  Lee  Eoad  for  extending  the 
road  so  that  they  could  run  their  cattle  there ;  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  receiving  cattle  oh 
the  west  side  of  Bergen ;  they  purchased  a  ferry,  and  made 
all  arrangements. 

Q.  The  Erie  Kailway  Company  did  ?  A.  The  Erie  Railway 
Company  ;  after  the  work  was  partly  done  there  was  a  com- 
pany formed  called  the  Stock  Yard  Company  or  something, 
and  the  money  that  the  Erie  Company  had  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  the  property,  and  the  improvement  upon  the  prop- 
erty was  represented  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  property  given 
by  the  Stock  Yard  Company  to  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ; 
that  is,  the  cash  that  they  had  expended  there  was  paid  for 
in  a  fiist  mortgage  upon  the  property,  and  then  that  Stock 
Company  organized  creating  a  capital,  and  beyond  that  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Well,  they  distributed  a  million  dollars  worth  of  stock 
on  the  basis  of  the  Erie's  property  ?  A.  Well,  that  I  don't 
know ;  I  know  they  offered  me  some  stock  which  I  didn't  take. 

Q.  Offered  you  som.e  stock  for  nothing,  or  for  payment  ?  A. 
Well,  they  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  stockholder ;  I  don't 
remember  anythiug  more  about  it. 

Q.  Did  they  propose  to  give  you  the  stock?  A.  I  don't 
know ;  they  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  be  a  stockholder  and  I 
told  them  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
Erie  Railway  Company  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  money  due  to  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  from  Fisk 
and  Gould  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not ;  I  never  made  any  such  exam- 
ination. 

Q.  Not  during  General  Dix's^ administration!'  don't  you 
know  of  such  an  examination?  A.  1  know  such  an  examina- 
tion was  had,  but  I  didn't  make  it. 

Q.  Had  you  anything,  to  do  with  the  settlement  with  Gould? 
A.  No  ;  I  had  something  to  do  with  one  settlement  with  Gould. 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  Well,  Gould  had  created  a  third 
mortgage — no,  a  consolidated  mortgage  of  some  kind — a  con 
solidated  mortgage  of  $30,000,000,  as  I  remember  it,  which 
was  designed  to  cover  the  existing  mortgages,  leaving  about 
$7,000,01)0  to  raise  money  on.  Of  those  mortgages  Gould  had 
taken  at  sixty  cents  on  a  dollar  some  considerable  amounti 
39 
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— a  million  or  two — I  don't  remember  tow  much  ;  and  we 
claimed  that  he  should  return  those  to  the  Erie  Company  ;  I 
was  a  committee  with  Mr.  Barlow  to  negotiate — I  think  suits 
were  commenced  to  restrain  Gould  from  selling  those ;  they 
M'ere  hypothecated,  I  think  ;  suits  were  commenced  to  restrain 
him  from  disposing  of  them,  and  with  Mr.  Barlow  I  waited 
upon  Gould,  and  an  agreement  was  made  that  M)-.  Gould  was 
to  surrender  those  bonds  upon,  I  think,  eighty  cents  or  some- 
thing ;  of  course  he  was  to  be  allowed  sixty  and  something 
more— some  profit — I  forget  what  it  was. 

Q.  He  had  taken  them  from  the  treasury  at  sixty  ?  A.  At 
sixty,  as  I  remember  it. 

Q  And  you  allowed  him  eighty  ?  A.  I  think  we  allowed 
him  eighty  ;  now  this  is  testifying  entirely  from  memory  sim- 
ply of  a  fact  which  might  be  asceitained  with  certainty. 

Q.  Was  there  an  agreement  with  him  at  that  time  that  he 
should  be  exempted  from  paying  anything  ?  A.  No,  this  set- 
tlement had  relation  to  nothing  but  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  propriety 
of  a  State  law  preventing  railway  companies  from  carrying  for 
the  people  of  this  State  at  higher  rates  than  they  carry  for 
people  of  other  States  west  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  think  that 
the  roads  of  this  State  have  got  to  carry  at  a  less  rate  per  mile 
western  freights  than  they  carry  for  their  own  citizens,  and 
ought  to  do  it. 

Q.  Suppose  that  they  do  not  do  it  voluntarily  ;  do  you  be- 
lieve in  the  propriety  of  a  law  requiring  them  to  do  it?  A. 
They  do  do  it  voluntarily ;  and  a  great  deal  too  much. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Well,  what  I  say  is — I  may  not  understand 
your  question ;  what  I  meant  to  testify  to,  was,  that  1  thought 
railroads  would  have  to  carry  western  produce  at  a  less  rate 
per  mile  than  they  carry  domestic  produce. 

Q.  You  think  they  must  do  that?  A.  I  think  they  must  do 
that  to  get  western  produce,  and  I  thiuk  they  ought  to  do  it. 

Q.  At  a  less  rate  per  mile — do  you  think  they  ought  to  carry 
at  a  less  rate  absolutely  from  Chicago  to  New  York  than  from 
Bufi'alo  to  New  York?  A.  No ;  I  think  that  the  produce  of 
the  west,  with  the  charge  in  bringing  it  to  our  roads,  added 
to  the  charge  on  our  roads,  should  always  be  as  much  or  more 
than  on  our  domestic  produce. 
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Q.  Why — "or  more?"  A.  Well,  because  there  is  more 
service  rendered  ;  I  don't  think  you  get  my  idea. 

Q.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  do.  A.  I  say  that  the  charge — I 
will  take  Chicago  freight — I  say  that  the  charge  on  Chicago 
freight  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  added  to  the  freight  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  should  always  be  a  little  more  than 
domestic  freight  from  Buffalo  alone. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  you  think  of  the  propriety  of  a  law  re- 
quiring that  that  should  be  the  rule  ?  A.  I  think  there  should 
be  such  a  law. 

Q.  The  railway  companies  assert  that  such  a  law  would  put 
them  at  a  disadvantage,  compared  with  the  railways  in  other 
states ;  what,  as  a  railway  manager  of  large  experience,  is  your 
opinion  on  that  subject  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  if  I  was  satisfied 
of  that,  then  I  would  make  concurrent  legislation ;  I  would 
pass  a  law  to  take  effect  when  the  State  of  Peunsylvania  passed 
a  similar  law ;  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  same  interest 
that  we  have. 

By  Mr.  Bakeb  : 

Q.  To  carry  the  question  a  little  further,  I  would  ask  the  Gen- 
eral whether  he  thinks  it  is  just  that  the  road  should  charge 
more  for  a  short  haul  than  for  along  one  within  the  State  ?  A. 
Certainly  not. 

Q.  For  instance,  more  from  Rochester  to  New  York,  than 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York?  A.  Certainly  not ;  thiit  is  one  of 
the  complaints  that  I  think  is  an  injustice  to  the  people. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  And  which  could  be  remedied  by  State  legislation?  A. 
I  think  it  can  be  remedied  by  State  legislation,  without  the 
slightest  injury ;  but  to  the  benefit  of  railroads. 

Q.  Do  you  think  also  that  railways  should  be  prohibited 
from  making  individual  and  local  discriminations?  A.  Most 
certainly  I  do,  I  think  the  railways  should  be  administered  on 
the  principle  of  equality  just  as  much  as  the  Erie  Canal  is. 

Q.  Just  as  much  as  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  Canal?  A.  As  the 
tolls  of  the  Erie  Canal  ;  I  think  it  is  just  as  improper  to  dis- 
criminate between  Syracuse  and  Rochester  on  the  railroad  as 
it  would  be  on  the  canal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  or  matter  that  you  desire  to  state? 
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A.  I  wish  to  say  about  passengers — one  of  the  grievances  that 
I  regard  a  grievance  is  with  regard  to  passenger  rates ;  I 
think  that  a  great  outrage  is'perpetrated  on  the  citizens  of  our 
State  by  charging  more  for  a  short  distance  than  for  a  long  one 
to  passengers ;  I  think  the  legislation  would  be  wise  and  bene- 
ficial to  railroads  and_communities  to  have  every  road  required 
to  fix  a_rate  per  mile,  that  was  to  be  charged  on  all  its  passen- 
ger traffic,  except  perhaps,  in  commutation  tickets  about  cities 
and  excursion  tickets  ;  and  I  think  railroads  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  just  such  a  law,  and  I  know  it  would  allay  public 
complaint. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  look  at  the  list  of  securities  that  were 
turned  over  by  Mr.  Jay  Gould  on  the  so  called  settlement  ?  A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  never  was  able  to  see  that  list. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Erie  Eailroad  Company  and 
its  property ;  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  that  list,  and  let 
me  ask  what  you  consider  the  value  of  the  stuff  to  be  ? 

The  CHAiEMAii — You  might  hand  him  an  abstract. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  something  of  the  Jefferson  Car  Com- 
pany ?  A.  I  remember  that  there  was  a  contract  with  a  com- 
pany called  the  Jefferson  Car  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  company  had  any  existence 
except  on  paper?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  It  hadn't  any  works,  had  it  ?  A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do 
not  know  where  they  got  their  cars. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Jefferson  Railroad  Company?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  ?  A.  That  is  a  road  built  from  Carbon- 
dale  to  Susquehanna. 

Q.  Was  its  stock  worth  anything  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Bj  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  exact  time  when  you  returned  to  the 
Erie  road  as  a  director  after  1860?  A.  It  was  when  Mr. 
Marsh  organized  the  Erie  Railway. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  in  the  Erie  Railway  Company  after  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Marsh  was  the  Receiver  and  it  became  reorganized, 
and  became  the  Erie  Railway  Company ;  did  you  remain 
there  till  1868  or  1869  ?  A.  I  was  not  a  director,  I  think, 
while  he  was  Receiver. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  director  after  Mr.  Nathaniel 
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Marsb's  receivership  commenced?  A.  When  his  Eeceivership 
was  clospd  by  the  reorganization  of  the  Erie  Railway. 

Q.  When  was  that  as  near  as  you  can  remember?  A.  I 
should  think  it  was  in  1863  ;  that  is  my  best  recollection. 

Q.  Now  you  continued  a  director  of  the  Erie  Eailway  Com- 
pany down  to  when — from  that  time  ?  A.  I  continued  down 
to  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  Mr. 
Gould's  administration. 

Q.  Did  you  resign  then  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  resignation  ?  A.  Well, 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  I  had  a  good  many  reasons  for 
resigning. 

Q.  Did  you  write  a  letter  to  the  Board,  stating  your  reasons 
for  resigning  ?     A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Were  you  requested  to  resign  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  resigned  .voluntarily  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  about  the  middle  of  the  year?  A.  I  am 
not  sure,  sir  ;  that  is  very  indefinite  ;  that  would  be  my  best 
recollection. 

Q.  Was  you  Yice-President  of  the  Erie  railway  at  that  time  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  connection  with  it  than  as  di- 
rector ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Wasn't  you  the  attorney  at  Elmira  ?  A.  No ;  George 
Gray  and  my  son  were  attorneys. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Board  sending  in  your  resignation  at  that  time  ?  A.  I  do  not, 
sir ;  I  recollect  of  suggesting  my  resignation  to  Mr.  Gould,  and 
his  requesting  me  to  remain,  and  I  did  remain  for  sometime 
after  ;  and  I  recollect  sending  my  resignation,  but  I  don't  re- 
collect how  I  sent  it,  or  whether  by  letter  or  orally  or  how. 

Q.  You  were  a  director,  living  at  Elmira,  and  attending 
the  Board  meetings  at  New  York  ?  A.  I  lived  in  New  York 
three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Did  that  three  or  four  years  cover  that  period  of  time  ? 
A.  I  was  living  in  New  York  up  to  very  near  the  time  I  re- 
signed, I  think. 

Q.  And  you  attended  the  Board  meetings  regularly?  A. 
No  ;  not  always,  sir  ;  I  think  the  latter  part  of  the  time  before 
my  resignation,  I  seldom  attended  a  Board  meeting. 
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Q.  Were  you  oil  any  of  tlie  Committees"  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  ?     A.  I  think  I  may  have  been  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  Committees  did  you  serve  on  ?  A.  I  could  not 
remember. 

Q.  Now,  the  facts  that  you  have  given  in  relation  to  the 
bonded  and  stock  account  of  the  road,  you  testified  to  from 
general  recollection  ?     A.  In  regard  to  the  amouuts,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  that  the  various  reports  that,  you  signed 
from  time  to  tiiue  will  be  correct,  if  there  is  any  discrepancy 
between  them  and  your  statement  here  ;  you  stated  that  they 
were  guesses  rather  than  statements  ?  A.  Yes  ;TI  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  accurate  in  stating  the  amouuts  in  reports,  I  say. 

Q.  You  remember  to  have  signed  and  sworn  to  quite  a  num- 
ber of  state  reports  while  yon  were  in  the  Erie  Kailway  Com- 
pany ?  A.  No  ;  I  do  not ;  I  think  I  did,  once  or  twice  ;  I  should 
think  not  more  than  twice. 

Q.  About  when  was  it  that  you  think  you  signed  them?  A. 
I  think  I  did  once  during  Mr.  Burdell's  administration. 

Q.  When  else  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember  any_other  now ;,  but 
I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  Who  was  President  of  the  Erie  Eailway'tCompany  on 
the  30th  of  November,  186/  ?  A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Eldridge's 
administration  came  in  ir  1867. 

Q.  The  Eldridc;e  administration  ?  A.  The  Eldridge  admin- 
istration and  Gould  administration  would  be  within  the  same 
year;  Eldridge,  if  I  remember,  did  not  make  a  report — did 
not  hold  a  year. 

Q.  Did  thos3  administrations  resemble  each  other  in  their 
general  features  ?  A.  Well,  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  same ; 
an  arrangement  was  made  between  Gould  and  Eldridge,  by 
which  Mr.  Eldridge  went  out  of  the  presidency  and  Mr.  Gould 
came  in. 

Q.  Acted  in  that  matter,  as  the  Standard  Oil  people  say, 
"  harmoniously  ?"  A.  I  don't  think  it  was  harmonious  exactly  ; 
it  was  an  arrangement. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  that  report,  and  see  whether  you  signed 
that  (handing  witness  engineer's  report)  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  my 
name  appears  to  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  signed  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  coat  of  road  and  construction  added  that  year 
is  $740,000,  is  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  it 
mostly  in  equipment ;  I  have  not  looked. 
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Q.  What  difference  would  that'make  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you,  in  response  to^  the,' questions  of  Mr.  Sterne, 
speaking  only  of  the  road  bed  ?  A.  Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  was 
speaking  of — the  road  bed  and  buildings. 

Q.  Then  your  whole  estimate  was  in  reference  to  the  road 
bed  and  buildings?  A.  Except  in  this  estimate  of  what  was 
required,  you  will  notice  that  I  there  made  an  estimate  of 
rolling  stock  and  locomotives. 

Q.  You  have  the  report  in  your  hand  that  you  made?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  in  print  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  another  copy  of  it  ?  A.  I  have  not,  but  you 
will  find  them  in  the  office. 

Q.  D!d  you  continue  your  business  and  social  relations  with 
Mr.  Gould  after  you  retired  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  I  never^have 
seen  Mr.  Gould. 

Q.  Since  you  resigned?  A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  since 
then ;  Mr.  Gould  and  I  never  had  any  other  relations  than 
business  relations,  and  those  were  continued  as  long  as  I  had 
any  connection  with  the  road  ;  since  then  I  don't  know  that^he 
and  I  have 

Q.  Did  they  cease  at  that  time  ?  A.  Which — business  con- 
nections? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  some  business  relations  with  him  in  connection 
with  the  Northern  Central  road,  didn't  you  ?     A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  you  an  owner  of  some  stock  in  that  road?  A.  I 
was. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  purchase  an  interest  in  that  road  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Gould  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q    About  the  same  time  ?    A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  You  were  in  harmonious  relations  in  that  matter,  were 
you  not  ?     A.  I  don't  know  whether  we  were  or  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  conflict,  did  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  this  report  that  you  have  made  up  here — I  will  not 
stop  to  examine  it  at  length — but  this  report  that  you  have 
made  up,  what  did  you  do  to  prepare  yourself  to  make  the  es- 
timates which  you  have  in  that  report  ?  A.  I  employed  Mr. 
Brown. 

Q.  What  Brown  ?     A.  Robert  Brown  ;  his  name  is  in  there ; 
I  availed   myself  of  Mr.  Einmett's  services  and  several  other 
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engineers  wlio  were  acquainted  with  the  road  ;  I  availed  my- 
self of  all  the  information  I  could  get ;  the  estimates  I  put 
specially  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  was  with  him 
all  the  time  in  mating  them  up. 

Q.  In  view  of  $740,000  being  put  on  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30ih,  1867  alone,  do  you  think  that  the  estimates  you  have 
given  of  not  to  exceed  one  million  of  dollars  having  been 
placed  on  the  road  during  Mr.  Gould's  administration  are 
correct?     A.  On  the  road-bed? 

Q.  Road  bed  and  equipment?  A.  I  wouldn't  say  about 
equipment. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  intend  to  include  that  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  stated  here  that  in  your  judgment  a  million 
would  cover  all  the  betterments  putbn  the  Erie  Railway  during 
the  Gould  administration  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  State  report  for  1868,  there  was 
seven  million  added  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  there  is  nine  million  added  in  1869  ?  A. 
In  186S?  noldonot. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  State  reports 
of  the  railway  companies,  since  you  left  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany ?     A.  Not  very  much,  sir  ;  no,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  Gen.  Diven,  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  thought 
there  ought  to  be  uniform  rates  on  the  railroads.  A.  No,  I 
did  not. 

Q.  I  mean  uniform  with  reference,  to  the  same  amount  of 
freight  and  of  the  same  character  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  scale  of  uniform  rates  when  you  were 
Superintendent  or  had  charge  of  the  traflBc  management  as 
Vice-President?     A.  I  did  not  always  ;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  often  ?     A.  Often. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  copies  of  those  rates  here  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Now  don't  you  know  they  were  very  far  from  uniform  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  you  make  special  rates?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  it?  A.  I  always  tried  to  avoid  it;  be- 
cause competing  lines  would  cut  rates,  and  we  had  to  cut  or 
lose  the  traffic. 

Q.  Then  you  justify  yourself  on  the  ground  of  necessity, 
from  competing  points  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  was  a  justification  for  you,  isn't  it  a  justifi- 
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cation  for  others  now  ?     A.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  no  justification  for 
others  opposing  a  law  that  will  prevent  it. 

Q.  Tour  conscience  wanted  to  be  braced  up  by  a  law,  did  it? 
A.  I  didn't  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience ;  I  was  guarding 
the  rights  of  the  Erie  road,  and  I  didn't  think  it  was  best  to 
let  the  Central  road  at  competing  points  take  our  traffic  away; 
but  I  always  tried  to  prevent  that ;  and  it  was  almost  a 
monthly  occurrence  for  the  managers  of  the  Central  road  and 
the  managers  of  the  Erie  to  get  together  and  pledge  their 
honors  that  they  would  not  break  agreements,  that  they 
would  not  cut,  that  they  would  not  pay  drawbacks,  that 
they  would  not  make  special  contracts ;  but  some  how  or 
other  they  never  could  keep  faith  with  one  another ;  hence 
I  say  that  if  the  law  will  help  them  to  do  it  it  will  benefit  the 
roads. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discovered  a  law  that  will  prevent  men 
from  breaking  contracts  ?     A.  I  could  frame  one  that  could. 

Q.  You  better  try  your  hand  on  it ;  you  say  that  the  Central 
people  cut  rates  when  you  made  an  agreement  with  them  ; 
did  you  ever  cut  any  rates  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  explain  how 
the  difficulty  used  to  arise  in  maintaining  those  agreements ;  I 
think  it  was  through  the  respective  agencies  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  heads  of  the  companies  in  good  faith  made  these 
agreements  very  often,  but  our  agents  were  so  zealoUs  to  get 
business  that  if  they  did  not  get  the  customers  that  they  used 
to  have  they  would  come  and  say  that  the  other  company  had 
been  cutting  under  and  carrying  for  less,  and  we  were  very 
apt  to  believe  our  agent,  and  go  to  cutting  under  more  or  less. 
Q.  Could  you  not  in  any  way  restrain  the  virtuous  zeal  of 
your  agents  to  cut  rates  ?  A.  I  could  not ;  if  Mr.  Blanchard 
can  do  it,  he  is  more  successful  than  we  have  been ;  I  think  he 
has  tried  to  do  it. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  that  attended  the 
injustice  that  was  done  to  the  community  in  cutting  rates  un- 
der your  administration,  did  you  ever  apply  to  the  Legislature 
for  a  law  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  frame  a  law  and  present  it  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  the  Committee  on  Eailroads?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not   then,  if   this  subject   addressed  itself  to  your 
sense  of  right  and  propriety?      A.  I  can't  tell  you;    we  were 
always  a   little  afraid   of  introducing  legislative  interfereiice 
for  fear  it  might  be  c£i.rried  too  far. 
An 
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Q.  You  thinji  it  would  be  a  good  plan  now,  however  ?  A.  I 
think  judicious  legislation  is  necessary  now. 

Q.  Is  there  not  just  as  much  danger  of  its  being  carried  too 
far  now  as  it  was  in  your  time  ?  A.  It  may  be ;  that  is  for  the 
wisdom  of  legislators  to  control. 

Q.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Gould,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of 
those  times,  had  the  means  of  guarding  legislation  that  is  not 
applied  as  readily  now  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure  ;  they  had  the 
means,  I  think. 

Q.  You  had  a  finance  committee  while  you  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  that  finance  committee  reported  its  receipts  and 
disbursements,  of  course  ?     A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  director  of  the  road  you  would  have  been  very  likely 
to  call  for  a  statement  from  time  to  time  from  the  finance  com- 
mittee, would  you  not  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  had  a 
finance  committee  ;  we  may  have  had  at  some  time. 

Q.  You  would  hardly  be  in  a  great  railroad  corporation  with 
many  millions  of  income  mthout  some  kind  of  financial  instru- 
mentality which  should  have  immediate  charge  of  the  many 
operations  of  that  road,  would  you  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  member  of  such  a  Board  of  Directors,  you 
would  immediately  move  for  .the  appointment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee, would  you  not  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  at  the  financial  state  of  the  company 
from  time  to  time  ?     A.  From  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  reports  of  James  Fisk,  the  Treasurer, 
would  have  been  satisfactory  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Sterne — Gould  was  Treasurer. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Gould  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Gould 
and  Fisk  during  their  administrations  made  many  reports  ;  I 
do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  as  director  during  this  time  without  any 
reports  or  any  knowledge  of  your  financial  condition  ?  A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Why  ?     A.  I  cannot  give  you  any  reason  for  that,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  not  press  you  ?  A.  I  do  not  pretend  I  did 
all  my  duties. 

Q.  You  said.  General — I  think  you  did  not  mean  it,  but  I 
will  ask  you  the  question — that  the   Erie  Bailway  bought  all 
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the  Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  bonds;  you  mean  it  took  tiie 
bonds  it  guaranteed,  do  you  not — you  do  not  mean  it  bought 
the  twenty  millions  of  Burdell  bonds  ?  A.  No  ;  five  ;  I  mean 
they  took  the  guaranteed  bonds ;  I  wish  to  be  corrected  in 
that  particular. 

Q.  The  Burdell  mortgage  was  twenty  millions  ?  A.  I  had 
forgotten  that,  if  it  was  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  was  paid  for  those  bonds,  1  take 
it?  A.  No,  I  am  not  certain;  my  impression  is  it  was  par, 
though. 

Q.  Ton  have  spoken  here  about  a  railway  commission ; 
when  was  that  appointed  ?  A.  They  say  1855  ;  I  do  not  re- 
member it. 

Q.  Who  composed  it?  A.  I  do  not. remember  anybody  but 
Mr.  Swain. 

i^.  Who  was  Mr.  Swain  ?  A.  Well,  he  was  a  young  gentle- 
man that  used  to  be  somewhat  prominent  as  a  politician. 

Q.  Is  he  living  ?     A.  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  Where  ?     A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  $25,000  which  you  say  was  equivalent  to 
the  salary  of  the  commission,  during  its  life  ?  A.  I  believe  the 
Erie  Company  paid  its  proportion  of  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  they  pay  it  to  ?  A.  I  think  to  Dean  Rich- 
mond, is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  ?  A.  I  think  I 
consented  to  it. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  a  justifiable  investment  ?  A.  I  did ; 
I  thought  the  commission  was  doing  no  good,  and  it  was  weU 
to  get  rid  of  it ;  they  might  have  done  us  a  good  deal  of  hurt, 
if  they  had  a  mind  to. 

Q.  That  was  your  view,  as  a  railroad  man  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose,  in  the  view  of  the  present  railway  men,  the 
passage  of  a  pro  rata  freight  bill  would  do  the  railway  no  good, 
would  you  advise  them  to  pay  $25,000  to  defeat  it?  A.  I 
would  advise  them  to  defeat  it  if  they  could,  by  all  fair  means. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  consider  the  investment  of  $25,000  a  fair 
means  of  doing  it  ?     A.  It  depends  on  how  it  was  used. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  make  discriminations,  in  the  time  you  were 
trafi&c  manager  of  the  Erie  Eailway — freight  discriminations — 
between  individuals  ?  A.  Not  at  the  same  points  for  the  same 
amount  of  transportation,  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  often  charge  more  for  a  short  haul,  in  pro- 
portion, than  you  did  for  a  long  one?     A.  Oh,  always  most. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  often  charge  more,  absolutely,  for  a  short 
haul  than  for  a  long  one  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember  any  cases  of 
that  kind  ;  there  might  have  been ;  I  mean  to  say  I  do  not 
know  any  case  of  the  kind  on  domestic  traffic  ;  we  carried 
western  freights  sometimes  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  for  less 
than  we  would  carry  from  Binghamton  to  New  York. 

Q.  That  is  inevitable,  is  it  not,  in  any  system  of  railroad 
management  ?    A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  rate  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to 
New  York  by  rail — the  all  rail  rate  should  be  pro  rata  what  the 
rate  is  from  Binghamton  to  New  York  or  Elmira  to  New  York  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  point  at  which  my  question  aimed  ?  A. 
No  ;  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  I  mean  that  all  the  charges 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  should,  at  least,  be  as  much  as  from 
Binghiimton  to  New  York. 

Q.  That  is,  in  other  words,  you  should  not  carry  for  less  from 
Chicago  than  you  do  from  Binghamton  ?  A.  Yes ;  in  refer- 
ence to  a  question  asked  me  about  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
Railroad,  I  notice,  in  reading  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Guppy, 
that  the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  my  connection  with  that  road,  and  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain my  connection  with  it  for  my  own  benefit. 

Mr.  Shipman — I  did  not  examine  Mr.  Guppy  on  that  point 
at  all ;  Mr.  Sterne  called  that  out ;  I  want  to  put  right  in  here 
from  the  State  Report,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Diven's  testi- 
mony, that  in  1867  there  was  $740,000  added  to  construction 
and  equipment  account,  $7,OOU,000  in  1868,  $9,000,000  in 
1869,  and  $8,000,000  in  1 870. 

Mr.  Stekne — You  mean  added  according  to  the  State  Engi- 
neer's report. 

Mr.  Shipman — According  to  the  State  Engineer's  report. 

Mr.  Sterne — That  is  already  in  evidence. 

The  Witness  —Which  of  those  reports  are  signed  by  me  ? 

Mr.  Shipman — I  do  not  know  how  many,  General ;  I  showed 
you  one  of  November  30th,  18li7. 

The  Witness — What  is  the  addition  to  construction  there? 

Mr.  Shipman — It  is  $740,000  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
signed  the  following  year  or  not. 
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The  Witness — No  ;  I  did  not,  I  am  very  sure ;  I  have  no 
recollection  of  signing  but  one. 

By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  Were  you  in  charge  of  the  traffic  management  of  tlie 
Erie  road  in  1865  ?     A.  Yes  ;  I  was  measurably  in  charge  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  this  as  the  local  tariff  to  and  from  New- 
York,  that  was  issued  under  your  administration?  (Book 
shown  witness.)  A.  I  do  not  recognize  it,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is — that  is,  one  of  our  documents  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  is 
right. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  the  charge'  from  here  to  Hor- 
nellaville,  for  instance,  on  first  class  goods  at  that  time  by  this 
tariff,  was  83  cents  per  hundred  pounds  ?  A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber it. 

Q.  If  it  is  so  stated,  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it?  A.  I 
have  no  reason  to  question  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  at  that  time,  under  your  administra- 
tion, a  great  many  first  class  goods  were  carried  to  Chicago  at 
50  cents  a  hundred  ?     A.  I  could  not  remember  the  amount. 

Q.  And  75  and  40  ?     A.  I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  If  such  was  the  case,  why  did  you  continue  to  charge 
the  citizens  of  Hornellsville  eighty-three  cents,  it  you  think 
that  the  charge  to  Chicago  should  not  exceed  the  charge  to  a 
way  station  on  the  Erie  road  ?  A.  I  can  give  no  reason  for 
it  that  is  justified. 

Q.  But  it  was  done,  if  these  facts  and  figures  are  correct? 
A.  It  may  have  been  done. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  this  tariff  was  continued  in  existence 
up  to  the  close  of  your  administration,  during  the  entire  time 
that  you  had  charge  of  the  traffic  ?  A.  No,  I  should  have 
said  there  were  changes. 

Q.  The  general  tariff,  I  mean,  on  goods  ;  are  you  aware  that 
without  any  legislation  or  requirement,  the  Erie  Company, 
under  Mr.  Jewett's  administration,  has  reduced  that  charge 
from  eighty-three  cents  to  forty  cents,  voluntarily  ?  A.  No,  I 
am  not. 

Q.  And  that  during  the  same  time  they  have  succeeded  in  ad- 
vancing the  Chicago  rate  to  a  basis  of  seventy-five  cents — 
assuming  that  those  two  figures  are   correct ;  if   they  have 
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succeeded  in  accomplishing  those  two  things,  do  you  think 
the  citizens  of  Hornellsville  have  any  right  to  find  fault  with 
the  forty-cent  rate  ?  A.  if ot  at  all ;  I  should  regard  that  as  a 
very  fair  relative  charge. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  to  Carrolton,  Great  Yalley,  and  Sala- 
manca the  rate  was   then  ninety-three  on  first  class A. 

No,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  that  those  charges  continued  to 
be  exacted  under  your  administration  as  Traffic  Manager  of 
the  Erie  Company  ?  A.  Well,  I  know  that  those  charges  were 
not  always  exacted. 

Q.  I  mean  charges  on  first  class  goods  to  non-competing 
points?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
cutting  rates  always,  both  west  and  east. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  it  that  the  estimate  of  a  fraction 
under  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile  for  transportation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Jarvis  ?     A.  I  think  that  was  in  1867. 

Q.  In  1867  ?     A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  report  that  you  have  identified 
as  sworn  to  by  yourself  that  you  state  the  average  charge  over 
the  Erie  road  at  one  and  four-tenth  cents  for  that  year  ?  A. 
Yes,  but  that  was  on  coal  alone. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  means  of  arriving  at  a  fair  statement 
of  cost  until  a  railway  company  averages  its  entire  annual 
traffic  in  earnings  by  its  entire  annual  traffic  in  tons  ?  A.  I 
know  of  no  other  way. 

Q.  Is  anything  else  than  that  or  statistics  arrived  at  froui 
like  data  for  shorter  periods  of  a  month  or  a  quarter  or  six 
months  anything  but  a  guess  in  your  judgment  ?  A.  Pardon 
me. 

Q.  Suppose  I  want  to  make  a  rate  to-day  from  Paterson  to 
Binghamton  upon  twenty-five  car  loads  of  iron  material 
for  a  new  bridge ;  do  you  know  of  any  rule  or  anybody  who 
has  laid  down  a  rule,  or  anybody  who-  can  lay  down  a  rule  by 
which  I  may  know  when  I  make  that  rate  what  the  cost  of 
that  transaction  will  be  the  actual  cost  of  that  transaction 
standing  by  itself  ?     A.  I  don't  see  why  you  can't. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?  A.  You  have  a  given  number  of  car  loads ; 
you  ought  to  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  draw  those  cars 
from  Paterson  to  Binghamton  ;  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
load  the  iron  into  them,  and  unload  it. 
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Q.  Anything  else  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  I  know  the  amount  of  repahs  that  will  be  required 
by  that  ?  A.  Tou  charge  the  amount  of  repairs  to  the  whole 
of  your  business — distribute  it  over  the  whole  of  your  busi- 
ness ;  in  fixing  what  it  would  cost  to  draw  those  cars  I  would 
make  them  pay  their  share  of  all  the  .business  of  the  company. 

Q.  You  would  require  that  charge  between  Paterson  and 
Binghamton  to  pay  part  of  the  station  agent's  expenses  at 
Attica,  wouldn't  you  ?  A.  I  woulrl  make  it  up,  a  part  of  the 
current  expenses. 

Q.  Then  it  comes  back  to  the  fact,  that  the  way  in  which  T 
would  know  that  charge  would  be,  by  averaging  it  over  the 
whole  traffic  of  the  road  ?  A.  By  making  it  pay  its  share  of 
the  whole  current  expenses  of  the  road. 

Q.  "Which  is  arrived  at,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually  ?  A. 
I  don't  pretend  that  that  can  be  arrived  at  precisely. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  you  believed  that  local  rates  upon 
passengers  should  not  be  higher  upon  way  passengers  than 
upon  through  passengers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  annual  report  for  1867  appears  the  following : 
"  The  rates  of  fare  for  passengers  charged  for  the  respective 
classes  per  mile  are  as  foUows : 

"  For  first-class  through  passengers,  2.33  cents. 

"  For  first-class  way  passengers,  2.53  cents." 

How  do  you  justify  the  difference  of  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a 
mile  upon  way  passengers  charged  during  your  administration 
in  excess  of  the  through  ?     A.  I  don't  justify  it. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  means  to  correct  that  at  that  time  ? 
A.  I  was  always  in  favor  of  having,  Mr.  Blanchard,  a  fixed  sum 
.  per  mile  for  passengers — always — with  no  exception,  except 
commutation  tickets  and  excursion  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  fix  the  emigrant  passengers  ?  This 
same  table  says : 

"For  emigrant  through  "passengers,  one  cent. 

"  For  emigrant  way  passengers,  1.35  cents?" 

A.  I  did  not  remember  that  distinction  ;  if  it  exists,  I  didn't 
remember  it. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  done  to  correct  this  ?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  General   Diven,  was   Homer  Eamsdell   a  co-director  of 
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yours  during  the  Gould  and  Fisk  administration  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  I  tMnk  so. 

Q.  He  has  been  a  director  ever  since,  hasn't  he.  A.  I  can't 
say. 

Q.  Has  he  not  been  a  director  during  Jewett's  administra- 
tion ?     A.  I  am  not  sure,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  not,  during  Mr.  Watson's  administration  ?  A. 
Yes  he  was,  during  Watson's  administration. 

Q.  And  he  was   during  Dix's  administration  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  been  previous  to  that  time — before  Mr. 
Gould  came  in  ;  during  the  Eldridge  administration,  and  during 
the  Burdell  administration ;  had  he  not  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Mr.  Ramsdel),  during  the  Burdell  administration, 
served. 

Mr.  Stebne  (to  Mr.  Blanchard) — He  is  now  a  director  of 
your  road  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard — I  don't  know  ;  I  believe  he  is. 

Mr.  Sterne — Of  course  he  is. 

The  Witness — Well,  I  may  be  mistaken ;  I  had  forgotten 
whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  reports  of  the  State  Engineer  of  any 
value,  as  to  specific  and  detailed  information  as  to  the  rail- 
ways of  the  State  ?  A.  Why,  yes ;  they  give  some  information- 

Q.  Do  they  give  the  information  that  it  was  supposed  they 
would  give — full  and  detailed  information  ?  A.  I  think  some 
of  them  do. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  the  information  that  you  give  to  the  State  ?  A.  No  ; 
I  don't  know  that  I  would ;  I  think  if  the  reports  are  made  up 
in  exact  accordance — faithfully  made  up  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law — that  they  will  give  important  in- 
formation. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  an  officer  of  the  Erie 
Railway  Company,  what  did  they  report  as  the  floating  debt  of 
the  Erie  Railway  ?     A.  At  what  time  ? 

Q.  During  your  administration  of  the  railway  ?  A.  During 
the  Burdell  administration  do  you  speak  of  ?  Well,  about 
eighteen  millions,  as  I  remember. 

Q.  No— I  mean  the  floating  debt  ?  A.  Well,  that  would 
vary. 
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Q.  "What  was  the  floating  debt — what  did  it  consist  of  ? 
A.  What  it  consisted  of  was  the  current  bills  that  were  unpaid. 

Q.  All  bills  unpaid  ?     A.  All  bills  unpaid. 

Q.  All  audited  bills  unpaid  ?     A.  Yes ;  all  audited  bills. 

Q.  Not  simply  of  loans  and  bills  payable  ?  A.  Oh !  bills 
payable  ;  yes. 

Q.  All  audited  bills  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  else — every  thing  that  was  not  funded  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  business  of  railroading 
should  not  be  done,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, as  other  business  is  done  with  reference  to  its  cost?  A. 
Well,  I  suppose  it  should  be  done  in  reference  to  the  service 
rendered. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  service  rendered  ?  A.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  service  rendered  ;  bat  I  say,  in  reference  to  this 
business  brought  to  our  roads  from  western  roads — I  say  that 
it  is  necessary  to  transport  that  at  less  cost  per  mile  or  lose  it ; 
that  is  my  reason. 

Q.  Should  that  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  distance  of 
being  absolutely  less  than  the  rate  for  the  local  business  ?  A. 
No  ;  I  have  said  it  should  be  a  little  more. 

Q.  It  should  always  be  kept  a  little  more  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  Which  should  be  kept  a  little  more?  A.  The  amount 
paid  on  the  road  bringing  the  traflSc  to  our  road  added  to 
that,  should  always  be  a  little  more  than  our  own  traffic  on  our 
own  road ;  that  gives  them  the  advantage  of  the  charge  all  the 
way  from  the  west  to  our  road. 

Q.  If  you  make  a  rule  of  that  kind,  what  charges  would  you 
add  to  the  charges  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie  roads  ; 
if  grain  has  come  from  a  point  in  Iowa  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  Chicago,  and  from  Chicago 
to  Buffalo,  what  charges  would  you  add  ?  A.  I  would  add 
what  you  pro-rate  on;  the  road  that  you  pro-rate  with. 

Q.  Then  if  you  should  pro-rate  from  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  on 
grain,  would  you  be  justified  if  you  should  charge  a  little  less 
from  Buffalo,  than  the  rate  from  Ottumwa  ?  A.  The  people  of 
New  York  would  not  complain  if  you  do  it  beyond  there  ;  we 
do  not  care  where  it  comes  from  nor  how  cheap  the  other 
41 
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roads  carry  it ;  we  want  that  the  cost  of  bringing  it  to  our  road 
added  to  onr  own  charges,  should  not  be  less  than  we  have  ti> 
pay  ourselves ;  we  are  not  interested  wliether  it  comes  by 
water  or  whether  it  comes  by  rail,  or  how  it  comes  to  our  roads  J 
we  think  that  our  nearness  to  market  should  be  worth  some- 
thing to  us. 

Q.  If  grain  is  received  from  Detroit,  some  of  it  originating 
there,  so  far  as  the  growth  of  it  is  concerned,  and  some  other 
grain  comes  from  Kansas  or  Nebraska — in  that  ease  which 
would  you  add  ?  A.  I  do  not  care  at  all  which  you  add  ;  I  do 
not  care  how  much  the  charges  are  or  how  little,  so  that  you 
do  not  make  getting  it  either  from  San  Francisco  or  from 
Toledo — we  do  not  want,  you  should  help  other  roads  to  put  it 
into  our  market  for  a  less  sum  than  you  put  our  own  pro- 
ducts in. 

Q.  Let  me  give  a.  definite  illustration ;  assume  that  the 
rate  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  50  cents  to  New  York,  and  the 
rate  from  Buffalo  is  25  cents,  but  the  rate  from  Detroit  is  20 
cents  ;  under  those  circumstances  you  would  consider  us  justi- 
fied in  charging  25  cents,  would  you?  A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  I  would ;  that  would  be  a  matter  for  your  adjusting  with 
the  western  roads ;  you  do  not  quite  get  my  idea  or  I  do  not 
yours. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  I  do ;  we  are  receiving  grain,  say  from 
600  points  at  Buffalo?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  within  25  miles  of  Buffalo,  and  some  2,000  miles 
away ;  now,  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  if  we  will  charge 
from  Buffalo  a  less  pi  ice  by  a  little  than  we  charge  up  to  Buf- 
falo, plus  the  rate  from  Buffalo,  you  would  be  satisfied  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  JSow,  you  will  be  satisfied  with  which  one  of  the  addi- 
tions— the  one  at  25  miles  or  the  one  at  2,000?  A.  We 
will  be  satisfied  with  either  ;  let  me  say  to  you,  you  allow  the 
western  roads  in  their  shipments  east  to  fix  the  rate  and  you 
pro-rate  on  that  rate ;  that  was  the  custom,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  still ;  now  I  would  say  to  the  western  roads,  whatever  they 
were  or  wherever  they  were,  "  we  won't  pro  rate  with  you 
unless  our  part  added  to  yours  shall  be  as  much  as  we  are 
charging  our  own  citizens  from  Buffalo  ;"  that  is  what  I  menia. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  upon  the  aggregate  business,  without  se- 
lecting any  one  point,  do  you  not  ?    A,  Yes,  we  came  very  near 
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doing  that  once — the  Pennsylvania  Road  and  the  Erie  Road 
and  the  Central  Road  once  had  an  agreement  almost  concluded, 
in  which  we  agreed  that  we  would  bind  ourselves  not  to  pro 
rate  with  any  of  our  western  connections,  unless  the  rate  would 
put  our  products  into  market  as  cheap  as  the  western  rate. 

Q.  Then,  for  another  illustration,  the  rate  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  on  wheat  to-day  is  21  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  rate 
from  points  upon  the  Erie  Railroad  Western  Division  is  12 
cents  a  bushel  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  fair  difference  ?  A.  Quite  pro- 
tection enough  to  the  western  shipper  ;  but  they  tell  very  dif- 
ferent stories  ;  millers  tell  of  having  to  pay  more  on  a  barrel 
of  flour  from  Elmira  to  New  York,  than  is  charged  to  the 
Chicago  miller ;  if  they  are  right  in  that,  that  I  object  to  ;  if 
you  are  right  in  saying  that  you  make  one  12  and  the  other  25, 
I  say  you  make  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  New  Yorker 
quite  enough — more  than  I  would  ask. 

By  Mr.  Little  : 

Q.  General,  do  you  not  know  that  the  form  of  tlie'State  Re- 
port does  not  provide  any  place  wherein  you  can  show  the  as- 
sets of  the  company?  A.  I  thought  it  did  ;  it  shows  the  road 
and  the  equipment,  and  it  shows  its  financial  statement,  its 
money  and  its  debt ;  now,  what  other  assets  are  there  ? 

Q.  Why,  the  balances  due  by  the  agents  and  various  othe'' 
assets  of  that  kind?  A.  Well,  the  balances  due  would  cer- 
tainly come  into  a  report,  I  should  say,  and  the  money  that 
was  due — bills  receivable  and  bills  payable,  I  should  think 
would  go  into  a  report. 

Q.  It  does  not  provide  any  place  where  you  can  show  the 
bills  receivable  ?     A.  Well,  then,  I  say  that  it  ought  to. 

Q.  Then,  you  consider  it  defective,  do  you  not?  A.  If  that 
is  the  case,  I  should. 

Q.  You  pay  that  all  debt  except  the  funded  debt  you  would 
call  floating  debt  ?  A.  We  had  a  debt  that  we  did  not  use  to 
call  floating  debt  on  the  Erie  Road — what  we  called  sterling 
debt. 

Q.  No,  no ;  that  was  funded  debt  ?  A.  Well,  it  was  not  se- 
cured ;  you  might  call  it  funded  debt  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  in  the  report  you  signed  and  swore  to 
in  1867,  you  reported  the  floating  debt  at  $3,524,813.23?  A. 
I  think  it  was. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  also  that  the  unfunded  debt  was  a 
much  greater  amount  than  that?  [Handing  witness  report  for 
1867.]  A.  I  presume  that  this  was  a  full  statement  of  the  float- 
ing debt,  unless  you  call  the  sterling  a  floating  debt. 

Q.  The  sterling  there  is  classed  as  funded  debt  ?  A.  I  can- 
not swear  that  those  were  true  ;  we  swore  to  such  information 
as  we  could  get  from  our  books. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  This  included  unpaid  coupons,  did  it  not  ?  A.  I  should 
not  think  the  floating  debt  included  unpaid  coupons. 

Q.  Would  they  be  classed  with  the  funded  or  floating  debt? 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Ought  they  not  to  be  classed  somewhere?  A.  They 
ought  to  be  classed,  but  at  the  time  of  this  report  there  was 
no  such 

By  Mr.  Little  : 

Q.  Will  you  look  and  see  whether  they  are  classed  there  in 
the  floating  debt,  as  reported  ?  A.  This  was  in  1867  ;  I  think 
we  paid  our  coupons  then. 

Q.  Will  you  let  me  aid  you ;  the  amount  here  reported  as 
floating  is- A.  13,524,813.23. 

Mr.  Little — Accounts  payable  alone  were  $4,844,855  ;  the 
accrued  interest  on  the  bonds  was  $536,054  ;  the  dividend  was 
$597,010  ;  showing  that  Mr.  Diven  was  mistaken  in  stating 
that  all  the  unfunded  debt  was  reported  as  floating  debt. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Did  you  during  your  administration  ever  fail  to  report 
audited  bills  payable  that  you  had  not  paid?  A.  Well,  I  never 
made  up  the  reports. 

Mr.  Little — This  report  proves  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Steeke — That  who  did — General  Diven  ? 

Mr.  Little — He  swore  to  the  report. 

The  Witness — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Little — The  report  is  in  evidence. 

Henry  H.  Bogers;  recalled  ; 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Mr.  Rogers,  I  think  you  were  asked  day  before  yester- 
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day  what  the  divideuds  were  that  were  paid  on  the  stock  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company ;  are  you  prepared  to-day  to  an- 
swer that  question  ?  A.  I  was  not  asked  the  other  day,  and  I 
am  i;ot  prepared  to-day  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  that  question  now;  what  dividends  have 
been  paid  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
since  yonr  connection  therewith?  A.  Well,  with  all  respect 
to  the  committee,  Mr.  Sterne,  I  would  decline  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Steene — I  ask  that  the  same  course  be  pursued  in  rela- 
ticn  to  Mr.  Eogers  that  was  pursued  in  relation  to  Mr.  Bost- 
wick — that  he  be  directed  to  answer. 

Mr.  Bakee  (Chairman  pro  tem.) — We  direct  the  witness  to 
answer. 

The  Witness — I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Tou  stated  at  the  last  examination  of  yourself  that 
Charles  Pratt  &  Co,  and  other  corporations— partnerships 
named — acted  in  affiliation  or  in  harmony  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ;  is  that  harmony  produced  by  any  contract, 
either  written  or  implied,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  shall 
relatively  do  their  business?  A.  I  think  in  answering  that 
question  or  a  similar  question  the  other  day,  I  said,  without 
going  into  details,  that  everything  was  pleasant  between  them- 

Q.  You  do  not  answer  my  question  ?  A.  Let  me  have  it 
thea. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract,  written  or  implied,  between  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  now  in  exist- 
ence ?  A.  I  cannot  answer  the  question  other  than  I  have  ;  1 
do  not  at  the  moment  know  pf  any  contract ;  I  do  know  of  a 
personal  agreement  that  was  drawn  up  as  I  stated  the  other 
day. 

Q.  I  remember  your  answer,  precisely  of  a  hke  nature  as 
the  one  that  you  now  give  me,  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  you 
promised  to  inform  yourself  and  say  whether  a  contract  was 
in  existence  between  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company ;  have  you  tried  to  inform  yourself  upon  that 
point?  A.  It  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  you,  you  are  not 
right,  and  the  information  that  I  was  to  get  I  obtained  and 
communicated  it  to  the  Chairman  yesterday  ;  if  yon  want  me 
now  to  repeat  what  that  was,  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  Yes  ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  ?     A.  The  question 
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was  if  there  Was  any  arrangement  between  tlie  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  Cliarles  Pratt  &  Company,  in  regard  to  the 
transportation  of  oil  from  the  oil  regions  to  the  seaboard  at 
the  same  rate.     I  answered  to  Mr.  Hepburn,  no. 

By  Mr.  Bakeb  (Chairman  pro  tern)  : 

Q.  Ton  state  that  as  testimony  now  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  by  which  you  obtain,  in  the 
way  of  rebate  or  drawback,  any  diiference  of  rates  tliat  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay,  comparing  your  rate  with  that  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  When  you  answer  that  question  by  stating  that  you  do 
not  know,  do  you  mean  to  have  us  infer  that  there  is  no  such 
arrangement,  or  that  you  do  not  know  whether  any  such  ar- 
rangement as  that  exists  ?  A.  Just  as  I  answered  it ;  I  do  not 
know  that  any  such  arrangement  exists. 

Q.  If  there  were  such  an  arrangement,  would  you  not  know 
it  ?     A.  I  might,  and  I  might  not. 

Q.  Charles  Pratt,  of  your  firm,  is  the  member  who  would 
Inow  the  most  of  it,  isn't  he?  A.  I  wouldn't  say  that;  he 
would  know  as  much  as  anybody,  perhaps. 

Q.  Would  he  know  more  upon  that  question  of  transporta- 
tion than  you  do  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  would. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  con- 
tract now,  either  express  or  implied,  between  you  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  of  any  nature  whatsoever — speaking 
of  "you,"  I  mean  the  firm  of  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.?  A.  In 
relation  to  freights  ? 

Q.  In  relation  to  anything  ?  A.  I  have  answered  those 
questions  taken  separately. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  now  state  that  there  is  no  contract  between 
your  firm  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  upon  any  subject 
whatever?  A.  I  said  that  I  knew  of  no  arrangement,  if  I 
remember  rightly ;  I  know  of  no  arrangement  between  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  in  rela- 
tion to  any  matters,  and  specifically  I  learned  that  there  was 
no  arrangement  between  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  regard  to  freight  matters — the 
moving  of  oil  from  the  oil  regions  to  the  seaboard. 
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Q.  Do  yon  get  your  oil  over  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  pay  for  the  terminal  handling  of  your  oil 
at  the  Weehawkeo  dock  ?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  difficulty  in  finding  transportation  for  your 
oil  ?     A.  I  do  not  hear  of  any. 

,  Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  since  you  were  a  member 
of  the  film  of  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.?  A.  I  know  at  times  we 
have  been  short  of  crude  oil,  and  it  has  been  attributed  to 
transportation  troubles. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  oil  over  the  New  York  Central  Railway? 
A.  No  oil  comes  over  the  New  Yoik  Central  consigned  to  us. 

Q.  Do  yoa  get  any  oil  that  comes  over  the  New  York  Cen- 
trul  Railroad  ?  A.  I  think  we  do  at  times  get  oil  from  the 
the  Sixty-fifth  street  terminus. 

Q.  "When  not  consigned  to  you  how  do  you  get  it  ?  A.  I 
can't  answer  the  question  in  detail ;  I  presume  we  buy  it  of 
Bostwick. 

Q.  Does  Bostwick  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  operate 
the  Sixty-filth  street  yard  ?  A.  My  understanding  of  it  is  that 
Mr.  Bostwick  operates  it. 

Q.  Personally?     A.  The  firm  is  J.  A.  Bostwick. 

Q.  Is  the  Acme  Oil  Company  one  of  the  companies  that 
act  in  harmony  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  So  con- 
sidered. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  those  that  act  in  harmony  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  from  those  that  do  not  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  all  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  whether  a  particular  company  acts  in 
harmony  with  the  Standard  as  contradistinguished  fiom  those 
who  do  not  so  act  ?  A.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  common 
rumor  about  it  with  me. 

Q.  Do  Lombard,  Ayres  &  Co.,  act  in  harmony  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  think  not,  only  when  it  is  to 
their  interest. 

Q.  Do  they,  as  an  habitual  or  usual  thing,  act  in  harmony 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  They  are  not  considered 
in  harmony  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  I  believe. 

Q.  Who  are  those  who  do  not  act  in  harmony  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company?  A.  Most  everybody  who  has  a 
private  grievance. 
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Q,  Well,  give  us  the  names  6f  people  who  have  such  private 
grievances  ?  A.  I  don't  know  any  more  about  it,  Mr.  Sterne, 
than  you  do. 

Q.  I  must  assume  that  yon  know  more  about  the  business 
you  are  engaged  in,  than  I,  who  am  not  engaged  in  it  ?  A. 
That  may  be  ;  I  think  you  see  more  of  it  than  I  do. 

Q.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  you  told  us  the  other  day, 
and  its  affiliated  concerns,  control  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  oil 
shipments  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  T  did  ;  I  do  not  quite  re- 
member it  that  way. 

Q.  I  so  understood  you  to  say  ?  A.  I  think  I  said  a  little 
different  than  that  if  ycu  will  look  at  the  testimony. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  now  ?  A.  I  couldn't  say ;  I  couldn't 
give  you  those  figures  on  that  question  in  that  way  ;  the  figures 
that  I  gave  you  was  on  another  matter,  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Was  it  as  to  refined  oil  ?  A.  As  regards  the  refining 
capacity  of  the  country ;  that  isn't  the  shipments  ;  that  is  as  I 
remember  it. 

Q.  Are  you  large  shippers  of  oil  to  Europe  ?  A.  We  ship 
some  on  our  own  account — not  very  largely. 

Q.  Do  you  load   at  the  Weehawken  docks  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  large  shippers  of  oil  in  this  city?  A.  Meis- 
ner,  Ackerman  &  Co.  are  the  largest  exporters. 

Q.  What  others  ?  A.  Well,  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  firms  ;  I 
couldn't  name  them  all. 

Q.  Are  Meisner,  Ackerman  &  Co.  also  affiliated  or  in 
harmony  with  the  Sta'idard  Oil  people?  A.  I  tbink  only  in 
pleasant  business  relations  with  them  as  buyers  ;  they  have 
always  been  large  exporters  ;  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  in- 
terest in  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  think  they  are  interested  in  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  ?     A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  charges  are  for  the  handling  of 
oil  at  the  Weehawken  docks  ?     A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Harley  in  the  oil  business  ?  A 
Henry  Harley  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  the  Erie's  agent  for  making  oil  rates?  A.  I 
hadn't  anything  to  do  with  the  Erie  Railway  Company  at  that 
time  ;  have  not  since. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Harley  at  that  time? 
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A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  ;  I  never  had  any  business  with 
Mr.  Harley  relating  to  freights. 

Q.  Was  he  a  large  oil  speculator  ?     A.  So  considered. 

Q.  During  what  years  ?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  from  1865 
to  1875  he  was  quite  a  large  operator. 

Q.  Was  it  not  well  known  in  the  oil  trade  that  he  repre- 
sented Fisk  and  Gould's  operations  in  the  oil  business  ?  A. 
He  lived  at  Titusville,  and  was  in  some  way  identified  with  tha 
railroad  there,  and  it  was  considered  he  was  in  some  way  m 
pleasant  relations  or  had  some  interest  in  the  Erie  Railway 
matters  ;  I  don't  know  what  the  details  of  it  were. 

Q.  Was  he  cashier  for  Fisk  and  Gould  ?  A.  I  don't  know, 
I  am  sure. 

Q.  Tou  were  a  member  of  a  committee  against  the  South  Im- 
provement Company  contract,  were  you  not  ?  A.  I  was  on  a 
committee  that  went  to  the  railroads  in  reference  to  freight 
matters. 

Q.  Was  not  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  committee  on 
which  you  served  to  try  to  get  rid  of  what  was  known  to  be, 
or  supposed  to  be  the  South  Improvement  Company  contract  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  don't  look  at  it  right  that  way,  Mr.  Sterne ;  if  you 
would  like  for  me  to  explain  it — you  asked  it  the  other  day — 
I  will  give  it  in  detail  just  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  ?  A.  The  South  Improvement  matter 
came  up  and  there  v/as  a  general  uprising  in  the  oil  regions, 
against  what  was  thought  to  be  or  going  to  be  a  disci imiiiation 
against  certain  shippers  on  the  railroads  ;  the  refiners  of  New 
York  organized  a  committee  and  sent  it  to  the  oil  country  ;  I 
was  on  the  committee  ;  when  we  got  there — we  went  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  just  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
the  newly  incorporated  South  Improvement  Company  and  its 
connections  with  the  railroads  ;  the  oil  producers  had  organ- 
ized and  they  made  a  committee  of  twelve  persons ;  there  was 
to  be  three  refiners  from  the  oil  company  and  nine  producers 
to  wait  on  the  railroads  and  see  if  something  could  not  be  ar- 
ranged whereby  all  shippers  would  have  the  same  rate  of 
freight ;  we,  of  this  committee  from  New  York,  of  the  New 
York  refiners,  went  there,  and  on  arriving  there  we  immedi- 
ately went  in  committee  with  them,  or  had  a  consultatio/i  with 
them,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  three  of  their  prodacers 
should  be  left  off  and  three  New  York  refiners  should  be  put 
42 
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on  the  committee  ;  that  made  six  producers  and  three  refiners 
from  the  oil  regions  and  three  refiners  from  New  York  ;  well, 
I  was  on  the  committee,  and  the  first  meeting  was  had  in 
Philadelphia  with  Colonel  Scott;  we  had  an  interview  with 
him  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  and  afterwards  came  to  New 
York  and  met  the  railroad  oflicers  here — Colonel  Soott  was 
present  at  the  time,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  road — and 
an  agreement  was  drawn  up. 

Q.  Who  represented  the  other  roads  ?  A.  General  McClel- 
lan  represented  the  Atlantic  &  Great  "Western  ;  General  Diven, 
who  was  here  this  afternoon,  represented  the  Erie,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Stebbins ;  Mr.  Horace  F.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Vander- 
bilt  represented  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  New  York  Central ;  I 
do  not  recall  the  other  railroad  men,  if  there  were|  any  there ; 
George  Hall,  who  was  then  a  director  of  the  Brie  Eailway, 
was  present ;  well,  we  drew  up  a  contract  there,  and  the  under- 
standing was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  the  rates  should  not 
be  changed  without  a  notice — something  like  a  thirty  or  a 
sixty  day  notice ;  the  matter  went  along  for  some  time,  and  we 
paid  the  rates  of  freight,  which,  I  remember,  were  $1.35  on 
crude  and  $1.50  on  refined. 

Q.  That  was  the  net  rate?  A.  Thafwasthe  net  rate  ;  that 
is  my  recollection  of  it ;  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  a  number  of 
years  ago  ;  I  have  not  seen  the  contract  since  ;  the  first  intima- 
tion we  had  of  a  change  was  a  notification  from  the  railway 
companies  that  the  rates  had  been  reduced;  we  considered 
that,  perhaps,  as  in  violation  of  the  contract,  but  it  being  a 
clean  thing  in  our^pockets,  why,  we  did  not  take  exception  to 
it,  but  my  remembrance  of  the  occasion  for  the  reduction  was 
that  some  of  the  people  who  had  been  on  this  committee  from 
the  Octave  Oil  Company,  in  which  Mr.  Paterson  was  interested, 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Titusville ;  they,  as  Titusville  shippers, 
had  been  whip-sawing  between  the  railroads,  and  had  secured 
a  rate  of  freight  that  was  below  the  contract  rate,  to  the  other 
parties  to  the  agreement,  and  the  railroads,  when  they 
learned  it,  put  the  rate  down  to  everybody ;  that  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  contract  and  of  its  existence  at  the  time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  did  it  exist  before  the  break?  A.  I  cannot  re- 
member exactly,  but  my  judgmeut  is  that  it  ran  along — I  think 
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this  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the^rate  was  reduced, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  months  after  that. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ?  A..  I  do  not  remember  when  ;  I  think  I  must 
have  heard  of  it  some  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  old  Standard  Oil  Company  which  was 
like  every  other  oil  company,  but  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
as  it  became  when  the  members  of  the  South  Improvement 
Company  became  the  owners  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ? 
A.  Well,I  do  not  know  any  difference  between  the  old  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  and  the  new. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  connected 
with  the  South  Improvement  Company  purchased  a  control- 
ling interest  in^the  old  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Cleveland  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  their  affairs  to  talk  under- 
standingly  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  enough  about  them  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  enough  of  it  to  talk  understandingly. 

Mr.  ScuDDEE. — May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  in  no  manner  has  any  disposition  to  frustrate  or 
hold  back  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  of  this  Committee  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  desire,  so  far  as  it  can  consistently 
with  the  security  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  it,  to 
furnish  all  information  ;  this  witness  has  but  little  information 
lying  along  the  iine  of  your  investigation,  as  it  has  so  far  pro- 
ceeded ;  now,  I  propose  to  Mr.  Sterne  to  dictate  to  your 
stenographer  such  questions  as  you  desire  to  present  for  infor- 
mation, and  make  an  effort  myself  to  procure  that  informa- 
tion for  j^ou,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  record ;  in  some  respects 
I  may  myself  fail  in  it ;  it  will  be  a  work  of  some  time  ;  now, 
if  this  should  be  gratifying  or  acceptable  to  the  Committee,  I 
think  much  time  would  be  saved ;  you  are  certainly  moving 
largely  in  obscurity  with  Mr.  Eogers,  who  knows  but  little 
and  can  convey  to  you  but  little  ;  I  make  that  proffer. 

The  Chairman — I  think  we  will  accept  your  proposition,  Mr. 
Scudder. 

Mr.  ScUDDEK — You  will  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
may  be  two  weeks  before  the  information  that  you  desire  may 
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bs  obtained  in  full ;  as  it  comes  along  and  assumes  shape,  T 
will  communicate  with  my  friend,  or,  if  tlie  Committee  should 
be  in  session  here,  report  it  to  yourself ;  now,  some  of  the 
information  you  desire  of  gentlemen  connected  with  this  cor- 
poration they  may  feel  themselves  prohibited  from  giving,  by 
reason  of  the  insecurity  attaching  under  thfe  laws  to  some  of 
the  members. 

The  Chairman — "We  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  we  will  accept  such  a  statement  or  communication  as  you 
may  see  fit  to  send  in,  and  place  it  upon  our  record ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  you  may,  through  such  an  instrumentality,  put  in 
a  defence  here  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  while  we  are 
unable  to  reach  its  records  for  the  purpose  of  making  as 
thorough  a  case  on  the  other  side  as  we  can. 

Mr.  ScuDDEE — I  did  not  propose  an  argument,  if  the  Court 
please ;  I  propose  to  give  you  facts. 

The  Chaieman — That  was  my  understanding,  and  in  order 
that  we  might  have  a  perfect  understandiug  I  made  this  re- 
mark ;  with  that  understanding  we  will  excuse  you,  Mr. 
Eogers,  until  further  notice;  we  wish  to  turn  the  case  over 
to-morrow  morning  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
case,  Judge  Shipman  and  Mr.  Depew,  to  proceed  in  such  order 
as  they  see  fit. 

Adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  Friday,  October  17th,  1879. 


New  Yore,  October  17,  1879. 
The  Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  All  the  members  of  the  Committee  except  Messrs 
HusTED,  Wadswoeth  and  Geadt. 

William  T.  Scheide,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ?     A.  In  Tidioute,  Pennsylvania. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  ?    A.  I  am  a  dealer  in  crude  pet- 
roleum. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  petroleum 
trade  ?    A.  Since  1868. 

Q'  What  has  been  your  connection  with  that  trade  since 
that  time — its  various  connections  ?  A.  From  1868  to  1875,  I 
was  in  the  shipping  business,  as  manager  of  Mr.  Adnah  Ney- 
hart's  business. 

Q.  Was  your  business  extensive  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  those 
days,  tolerably  extensive. 

Q.  Did  your  business  bring  you  into  connection  with  oil 
transactions  throughout  the  oil  regions  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  events  relating  to  that  trade  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  relating  to  the  transportation  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Relating  to  the  refining  of  oil  ?  A.  No,  sir  ;  not  to  the 
refining,  only  to  the  transportation. 

Q.  I  mean  general  knowledge  of  the  refineries  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ?  A.  I  knew  -where  they  were  of  course, 
and  who  owned  them,  and  what  business  they  did. 

By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  From  1868  to  1875,  were  you  engaged  continuously  in  the 
shipment  of  crude  oil  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time,  or  have  you  ever  since,  had  any 
connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  with  any  of  the  affiliated  companies  represented  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  V     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  acting  in  harmony  with  it  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  ?  A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  to  the  Committee  con- 
nectedly a  statement  of  the  circumstances  as  you  understand 
them,  its  organization,  the  parties  in  interest,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  broken  up  ?  A.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1871-2 
it  became  known  throughout  the  oil  regions,  that  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  between  the  railroads  and  certain  parties 
to  control  the  shipping  business. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  The  shipping  of  oil?  A.  Of  oil;  that  was  a  branch  of 
business  in  which  we  were  concerned  ;  of  course,  it  interested 
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us  very  mucb  ;  we  discovered  along  in  February  that  the  con- 
tracts with  the  roads  had  been  signed,  and  in  order  to  assist 
ourselves,  we  thought  best  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducers, which  by  means  of  our  friends  we  did ;  the  first  meet- 
ing being  held  on  the  27th  of  February,  1872,  in  Titusville ; 
meetings  were  held  every  few  days  from  that  time  until  the  9th 
of  April ;  about  the  middle  of  March  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  the  railroads,  and  endeavor  to'obtain  from 
them  a  revocation  of  the  South  Improvement  Company's  con- 
tract ;  I  was  a  member  of  that  committee ;  we  went  first  to 
Philadelphia  where  we  saw  Mr.  Scott. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Scott,  the  present  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Koad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time  Vice-President ;  on 
our  way  down  there  was  a  discussion  among  the  committee  as 
to  what  we  should  say  or  do,  and  it  was  suggested  that  per- 
haps, we  would  have  to  make  a  contract  with  them,  but  after  a 
full  discussion  on  the  cars  among  the  Committee,  it  was  de- 
termined that  we  could  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  because 
we  did  not  have  any  power  to  do  so,  and  did  not  represent 
anybody  but  ourselves  in  a  legal  way  ;  we  saw  Mr.  Scott  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1872,  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  said  to  us  that 
he  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  of  this  agitation  in  the  oil 
regions;  that  the  object  of  the  railroads  in  making  this  contract 
with  the  South  Improvement  Company  was  to  obtain  an  evener 
to  pool  the  freight — pool  the  oil  freights  among  the  difi"er- 
ent  roads  ;  that  they  had  been  cutting  each  other  on  oil  freights 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  not  made  any  money  out 
of  it,  although  it  was  a  freight  that  they  should  have 
made  money  from ;  that  they  had  endeavored  to  make 
an  arrangement  among  themsevelves,  but  had  always 
failed ;  he  said  that  they  supposed  that  the  gentlemen 
representiug  the  South  Improvement  Company  repre- 
sented the  petroleum  trade,  but  as  he  was  now  convinced  they 
did  not,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
this  Committee  who  undoubtedly  did  represent  the  petroleum 
trade ;  the  Committee  told  him  that  they  could  not  make  any 
such  contract ;  that  they  had  no  legal  authority  to  do  so  ;  he 
said  that  could  easily  be  fixed,  becau.se  the  Legislature  was 
then  in  session,  and  by  going  to  Harrisburg  a  charter  could 
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be  obtained  in  a  very  few  days  ;  the  Committee  still  said  that 
they  would  not  agree  to  any  such  arrangement,  that  they  did 
not  think  the  South  Improvement  Company's  contract  was  a 
good  one,  and  they  were  instructed  to  have  it  broken,  and  so 
they  did  not  feel  that  they  could  accept  a  similar  one  even  if 
they  had  the  power ;  they  then  went  to  New  York,  and  saw 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  and  also  the  Directors  of  the  Eiie 
Railroad  ;  the  next  meeting  however,  at  which  anything  was 
done,  was  on  the  25th  of  March,  when  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Erie  office,  at  which  Mr.  Horace  F.  Clark  was  Chairman, 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad  gentlemen,  and  representing  also 
the  Lake  Shore  road,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  who  Mr. 
E-ogers  yesterday  stated  were  present ;  Mr.  Clark  made  the 
same  statement  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company,  that  Mr.  Scott  had  made  the  week  before. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  You  need  not  repeat  it  ?  A.  He  asked  whether  the 
Committee  would  not  make  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  the  oil  producers  with  the  railroads,  and  the  Committee  re- 
plied as  they  had  replied  to  Mr.  Scott ;  Mr.  Clark  was  rather 
hasty,  and  it  looked  as  though,  for  a  while,  the  whole  thing 
might  break  up  ;  Col.  Scott,  who  was  perhaps  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  feeling  in  the  oil  regions,  which  was  at 
that  time  very  bitter  indeed,  acted  the  part  of  a  peacemaker, 
and  suggested  that  things  be  left  just  as  they  were,  in  abey- 
ance, and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark — I  think  it  was  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Clark — -he  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  wrote  off 
this  agreement — Mr.  Scott  did,  which  was  substantially  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  then  existing  rate. 
By  Mr.  Blanchard  : 

Q.  Is  this  the  agreement  to  which  you  refer?  [handing wit- 
ness a  paper.]     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Blanchakd  —This  agreement  is  already  in  evidence,  Mr« 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Shipman — The  witness  refers  to  a  meeting  between  the 
railroad  company  and  the  Committee  of  producers,  of  which 
Doctor  Schambergh  was  Chairman,  dated  the  25th  of  March, 
1872. 

The  Witness — We  then  returned  home. 
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By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  agreement  was  executed,  was  it?  A>  The  agreement 
was  signed ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  Was  this  agreement  signed  there  at  the  time?  A.  It 
was,  by  the  Committee  there,  and  by  Mr.  Scott  and  by  General 
Diven. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Archer?  A.  By  Mr.  Archer,  I  mean  ;  by  Mr. 
Clark  and  Vanderbilt  at  some  other  time ;  I  don't  know 
when ;  they  were  not  present. 

Q.  Were  all  the  signers  to  this  as  Oil  Creek  producers  and 
refiners  and  New  York  refiners,  present  at  that  time  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  all  signed  it  at  that  time  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, at  Saratoga,  to  the  efi'ect  that  this  agreement  continued 
in  force  until  the  issue  of  the  circular  by  Mr.  Butter,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1874. 

Mr.  Steene— 1872. 

Mr.  Blanchaed— 1874  ;  the  6th  or  9th  of  September,  1874. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  Committee  what,  as  a  signer 
to  this  agreement,  and  a  shipper  under  this  agreement, 
was  your  understanding  of  the  continuance  of  this  paper, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  broken  up, 
and  by  whom ;  whether  by  the  railroads,  or  by  the 
signers  themselves?  A.  At  the  time  this  arrangement 
was  made,  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  business  expected  that  it  would  last ;  my  reason  for 
that  is,  that  it  was  an  impossible  agreement ;  the  immediate 
effect  of  it  would  have  been  to  have  utterly  destroyed  55  per 
cent,  of  the  refining  interest  of  the  country ;  that  is  to  say, 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  which  during  the  previous  four 
years  had  shipped  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  oil  out  of  the  oil  re- 
gions—they, in  addition  to  paying  the  rates  of  freight  which 
all  other  refiners  would  have  had  to  pay,  were  required  to  pay 
50  cents  a  barrel  on  their  crude  oil  to  their  works. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  To  their  works  where?  A.  At  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land. 
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By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  Was  Pittsburgh  farther  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pittsburgh  was  nearer  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  they  had  to  pay  this  50  cents  to  get  to  Pitts- 
burgh, a  nearer  point  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  these  contract  rates  from  that  point?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  yoa  say  Pittsburgh  is  nearer,  you  don't  mean 
nearer  to  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  nearer  to  New  York 
than  Parker's  Landing,  because  the  Parker's  Landing  oil  at 
that  time  went  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh  ;  Parker's  Landing  is 
about  75  or  80  miles  from  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  Is  Pittsburgli  nearer  New  York  than  the  present  oil  dis- 
trict ?     A.  Not  than  the  present  oil  district ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Than  the  oil  district  at  that  time  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blanchakd  : 

(A  previous  question  is  read  to  the  witness,  as  follows) : 
"  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  what  as  a  signer  to  this 
agreement  "and  a  shipper  under  this  agreement  was  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  continuance  of  this  paper,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  broken  up,  and  by  whom  ;  whether 
by  the  railroads  or  by  the  signers  themselves  ?" 

The  Witness — I  have  answered  that  in  part  by  stating  that 
it  was  an  impossible  contract — an  impossible  arrangement  to 
carry  out ;  because  if  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  had  b^en 
wiped  out,  as  the  members  of  the  Committee,  those  who  knew 
it  and  were  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the  shipping  busi- 
ness desired,  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  sufficient  number  of 
cars  to  transport  the  oil  to  other  refineries,  even  supposing 
there  bad)  been  , refining  capacity  sufficient  to  have  marketed 
all  the  crude  oil ;  I  distinctly  recollect  this  fact,  for  the  reason 
that  at  |that  time  I  was  in  almost  daily  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Neyhart,  my  principal,  at  that  time  sick  in  Florida,  and  of 
course,  on  a  matter  of  this  character,  I  wrote  him  quite  fully. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  When  you  say  impossible — it  was  a  temporary  impossi- 
bility at  that^time,  was  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  have  adjusted  itself  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  naturally 
43 
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it  would  have  adjusted  itself,  I  suppose,  but  the  effect  was  very 
marked  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  ; 

Q.  Ruining  the  oil  business  for  the  time  being  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  it  filled  up  the  tankage  capacity  in  the  oil  regions  ;  I  have 
a  memorandum  in  my  pocket  (producing  a  memorandum) ;  be- 
tween the  1st  of  March  and  the  30th  of  April,  which  was  the 
time  covered  by  this  excitement,  the  stock  in  the  oil  regions 
increased  over  42  per  cent,  of  crude  oil ;  that  is,  from  806,548 
barrels  to  1,144,240  barrels,  and  the  temporary  destruction  at 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  was  evidenced  very  plainly  by  the 
shipments  in  the  month  of  March,  1872,  which  were  the  small- 
est since  February,  1869,  when  the  production  was  only  about 
half  what  it  was  in  1872  ;  the  shipments  were  only  264,692  bar- 
rels ;  another  reason  why  the  contract  could  not  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  contract,  was 
that  the  railroads  would  not  have  allowed  it;  the  effect  of  it 
would  have  been  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  New  York 
roads — the  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York  &  Erie ; 
these  same  March  shipments  show  this  very  plainly,  indeed ; 
the  New  York  roads  reached  Oil  City — that  is  the  only  point 
which  they  did  reach  by  branches  of  their  own — over  the 
Atlantic  <fe  Great  Western,  over  a  branch  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western,  and  over  a  branch  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  and  during  the  month  of  March,  out  of  these  ship- 
ments the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western,  representing  the  Erie 
got  4^  per  cent.,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  got  13| 
per  cent.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Boad  82  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  shipment. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  did  that  leave  to  the  New  York  roads  ?  A. 
18  per  cent. ;  they  were  to  get  under  the  South  Improvement 
Company's  contract,  which  was  the  pool  agreed  upon  by  the 
roads  ;  the  New  York  roads  were  to  receive  45  per  cent. ;  under 
this  arrangement  they  got  but  18  ;  consequently,  they  would  not 
have  stood  it  for  a  moment ;  I  recollect  when,  leaving  the  room 
and  going  into  the  other  room.  Col.  Potts,  the  President  of  the 
Empire  Transportation  Company,  at  that  time  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Road's  oil  agent,  asked  me  what  had  been  done,  and  I  told 
him,  and  he  turned  to  Mr.  Houston  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road, 
who  was  standing  there,  and  said :  "  Mr.  Houston,  I  guess  we 
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•will  have  to  build  some  more  cars  right  away ;"  he  knew,  of 
course,  the  eifect  of  this  contract  would  be  to  throw  the  busi- 
ness on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ;  I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr- 
Neyhart,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  this  arraogement 
continuing — the  New  York  roads  would  not  agree  to  it;  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  signer  of  that  contract  and  as  a  member 
of  that  Committee,  and  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  excite- 
ment in  the  region  against  the  South  Improvement  Company, 
I  felt  obliged  to  stay  by  it,  and  I  did  until  the  9th  of  April. 

By  Mr.  Blancha.ed  : 

Q.  The  month  following  ?  A.  Tes,  sir ;  the  month  fol- 
lowing. 

Q.  Fifteen  days  after  it  was  signed  ?  A.  After  this  paper 
was  signed ;  on  that  day  there  was  a  mass  meeting  of  the  oil 
people  in  Oil  City — the  last  that  was  held — and  a  General 
Committee,  of  which  Capt.  Hasson  was  President  who,  under 
this  arrangement,  was  to  receive  notice  from  the  roads 

Q.  The  President  of  the  Producer's  Un'on?  A.  Yes,  sir  . 
this  Executive  Committee,  of  which  Capt.  Hasson  was  Presi- 
dent, notified  the  mass  meeting  and  the  producers  that  the 
game  was  up,  that  the  Association  had  accomplished  the  object 
for  which  it  had  been  created — that  is,  the  destruction  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company — and  that  the  blockade  was 
raised,  and  that  everybody  could  do  business  with  everybody, 
and  the  shipments  to  Cleveland  and  to  Pittsburgh  and  to  the 
South  Improvement  Company  immediately  commenced,  and 
have  continued  ever  since,  and  that  was  the  last  that  ever  was 
heard  of  the  parties — of  the  Association,  of  this  Committee 
who  made  this  arrangement  with  the  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Roads. 

Q.  Was  it  an  agreement  between  the  signers  to  this  paper 
that  they  would  sell  no  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
Cleveland?     A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  Did  the  members  of  this  Producers'  Union  agree  that 
they  would  sell  no  oil  to  the  Standard  Company  at  Cleveland  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  price  ?     A.  At  any  price. 

The  Chaiuman— You  mean  this  producers'  agreement  with 
the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard— The  Producers'  tTnion,  which  signed  this 
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paper,  and  the  President  of  which  was  to  be  notified,  agreed 
that  they  would  sell  no  oil  to  the  Standard  Company  at  Cleve- 
land, at  any  price. 

The  Chairman — They  agreed  among  themselves? 

Mr.  Blanchaed — They  agreed  among  themselves. 

The  Witness — Or  to  anybody  connected  with  the  South  Im- 
provement Company. 

Q.  Has  this  contract  been  extinct  ever  since  the  9th  of  April  ? 
A.  It  has  always  been  so  regarded. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  "Was  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  the  same  at  that  time  ?  A.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  part  of  the  South  Improvement  Company. 

Q.  The  South  Improvement  Company  at  that  time  was  the 
larger,  comprehending  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  comprehended  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  a  dozen 
other  different  firms  in  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland. 

'  By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  Did  one  of  the  signers  of  this  paper,  contrary  to  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Producers'  Union,  sell  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  the  circumstances  under  which  he  bimself 
violated  his  contract,  and  who  it  was,  and  the  results  which  fol- 
lowed it  ?  A.  Mr.  John  J.  Fisher,  of  Oil  City,  about  the  5th 
or  6th  of  April,  sold  15,000  barrels  of  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  who  offered  him,  of  course,  a  very  much  larger  price 
than  the  market  rate,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  to  break 
this  blockade  ;  he  hoped  to  ship  it  quietly,  but,  of  course,  Mr. 
Kockefeller's  object  in  buying  and  paying  this  additional  price 
was  to  have  it  shipped  openly,  and  he  insisted  that  it  should 
be  done  so  ;  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fisher  went  to  bill  the  oil  at  the 
railroad  depot,  it  was  known,  and  an  enormous  excitement  was 
created  through  the  entire  oil  regions,  and  this  meeting,  called 
for  the  9tli  of  April,  to  see  what  should  be  done  with  him  ;  how 
he  should  be  disciplined  ;  but  that  was  held  in  Oil  City,  where 
Mr.  Fisher  was  at  home,  and  the  consequence  was,  as  I  have 
stated,  an  opening  of  the  blockade,  and  declaring  that  the  en- 
tire thing  was  up,  and  that  the  object  of  the  association  had 
been  accomplished. 
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By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Is  the  South  Improvement  Company  in  existence  now? 
A.  No,  sir ;  its  charter  was  repealed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature about  the  1st  of  April. 

Q.  That  same  year  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blanchakd  : 

Q.  Did  yon,  on  the  10th  of  April,  the  day  following  that 
break  up,  write  to  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad,  asking  for  a 
drawback  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  to  them,  which  was  a  better 
course. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  application  for  a  drawback 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  ?     A.  It  was  satisfactory. 

Q.  Tou  got  a  drawback,  did  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  considered,  as  one  of  the  signers  of  this  paper, 
that  you  were  absolved  froM  all  obligations  to  pay  the  tariff 
rate,  did  you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  And  the  Pennsylvania  road  when  you  saw  them,  regarded 
the  agreement  as  having  been  broken,  not  by  themselves,  but 
by  the  shippers,  and  gave  you  a  drawback  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  drawback  begin  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  if  not, 
on  what  day,  if  you  remember  ?  A.  I  have  forgotten ;  I  did 
not  get  it  on  the  10th  of  April ;  it  took  me  a  week  or  so. 

Q.  About  a  week  thereafter?  A.  Yes  ;  I  think  probably 
about  the  15th  of  April ;  I  have  forgotten  that. 

Q.  And  thereafter  everybody  sold  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  being  regarded  as  having  violated  the  producers' 
agreement?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  ship  oil  over  the  Erie  Eail- 
road? A.  I  think  from  the  1st  of  July,  1873  to  the  15th  of 
May,  or  the  15th  of  April,  1875 ;  I  have  forgotten  which ;  one 
or  the  other. 

Q.  During  that  time  was  the  Standard  Company  shipping 
over  the  Erie  line,  or  any  part  of  that  time,  to  your  knowledge  ? 
A.  They  were  shipping  refined  oil ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  send  your  oil  to  the  Weehawken  Docks? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  the  Standard  Company  had  leased 
in   1874,  the  Weehawken  Docks?      A.  I  did  not  know  the 
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date  that  they  had  leased  them  ;  I  knew  in  1874  tliat  they  had 
leased  the  docks. 

Q.  And  you  did  your  business  at  Weehawken  in  common 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ;  that  is,  it  was  both  done  at 
the  same  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  two  yards  however  were 
apparently  distinct. 

Q.  "Were  you  advised  at  that  time  that  the  Erie  Company 
]jad  reserved  the  right  to  make  a  change  of  the  rates  charged  to 
you,  and  did  they,  in  fact,  change  certain  storage  rates  for  you 
at  that  time?  A.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that  matter,  but  I  know  they  did  make  the  rates  satisfactory 
to  us. 

Q.  Had  you  any  occasion,  while  you  shipped  oil  to  the 
Weehawken  Docks,  to  complain  that  they  were  used  for  the 
Standard  Company's  business  to  the  injury  or  exclusion  of 
yours  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  business  was  done  at  those  docks  for  you  to 
your  entire  satisfaction?  A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  we  would 
have  little  misunderstandings  occasion  illy. 

Q.  With  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  ultimately  adjusted  to  your  satisfaction  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of 'an  agreement  to  refund  22  cents 
per  barrel  on  oil  coming  from  pipes  which  maintained  the 
agreed  rates  of  pipeage,  under  a  railroad  contract  in  1874:? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  agreement  and  that  rate  understood  by  you  to 
be  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  any  pipe  line  outside  of  those 
that  might  be  controlled  by  the  United  Pipe  Line  in  the  re- 
gion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  my  suggestion,  purchase  oil  through  the 
Hunter  &  Cummings  pipe,  and  get  a  drawback  from  us  through 
that  pipe  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  Hunter  &  Cummings  pipe  antagonistic  to  all  the 
other  pipes,  and  had  it  declined  to  enter  into  the  pipe  agree- 
ment ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterne — Is  this  witness  testifying  from  his  recollection? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  amount  of  oil  that  you  pur- 
chased, and  the  circumstances  under  which  I  suggested  that 
you  do  it,  and  the  amount  that  you  received  back  from  us  ? 
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A.  I  bought  2,000  barrels  of  Hunter  &  Cammings  ;  they  were 
friends  and  neighbors  of  mine  at  home. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  in  antagonism  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  ?  A.  I  will  explain  that  to  you  ;  they  were 
antagonistic  to  this  pipe  pool,  to  sustain  which  this  22  cents 
rebate  was  agreed  upon. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  By  whom  ?     A.  I  don't  know ;  by  the  pipes. 

By  Mr.  Blanchard  : 

Q.  Please  explain  this  pipe  pool?  A.  The  pipe  lines  through- 
out the  oil  regions  had  been  fighting  very  much  as  the  railroads 
had  previously  ;  they  were  not  getting  any  pipeage ;  they  were 
doing  business  for  nothing ;  in  1874,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad's  pipe,  which  had  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  a  meeting  of  the  pipe  lines  was  called,  and  a  pool  agreed 
upon  among  them. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  When  you  say  among  them,  tell  us  who  ?  A.  Among  the 
pipes. 

Q.  What  were  the  pipes  ? 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  All  except  what?  A.  There  were  15  or  16  or  18  different 
pipes;  I  could  recall  them;  the  pipes  in  the  pool  were  first  the 
Union  pipe;  that  was  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company's 
pipe  ;  then  the  United  pipe. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  That  was  the  Standard's  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time  ;  the 
American  Transfer  Company  ;  the  Oil  City  pipe  ;  the  Antwerp 
pipe ;  the  Atlantic  pipe ;  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Company  ;  and  then  there  were  a  number  of  small  pipes  in  the 
upper  countr}-,  which  did  not  however  do  very  much  business  ; 
the  Titusvilie  pipe  and  the  New  York  pipe,  and  the  Tidioute 
pipe,  and  half  a  dozen  insignificant  pipes ;  Hunter  &  Cummings 
were  not  in  this   arrangement ;    they  were  strong   competi- 
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tors  with  the  pipes  in  the  lower  country;  that  is,  with  the 
Union  and  United  pipes  and  with  the  Pennsylvania  Transpor- 
tation Company,  and  they  did  not  let  them  in,  and  it  was  to 
test  whether  the  railroads  would  back  the  pipe  lines  up  in  this 
pool  that  I  made  this  purchase  of  2,000  barrels  ;  T  did  not 
want  it  particularly ;  I  bought  that  2,000  barrels  of  oil  and 
shipped  them  to  Oil  City ;  I  had  to  transfer  them  then,  and 
loaded  them  on  the  broad  gauge,  and  shipped  them  to  New 
York,  and  notified  Mr.  Blanchard  that  I  had  done  this  ;  and 
the  purpose  that  I  did  it  for  ;  that  Hunter  &  Cummings  were 
my  friends,  and  they  could  not  sell  this  oil  on  Pennsylvania 
cars,  as  they  had  been  doing  without  being  subjected  to  a  de- 
duction of  22  cents  a  barrel  from  the  price,  and  I  demanded 
that  I  should  receive  the  same  rate  of  freight  on  that  oil.thatl 
did  on  the  others,  and  I  got  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  Mr.  Blanchard  do  you  mean  ?  A.  Of  the  Erie  Boad. 
Q.  This  Mr.  Blanchard?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  You  say,  as  you  did  on  the  other  ?  A.  As  I  did  on  all 
other  shipments,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blanchakd  : 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  time  receiving  oil  from  various  pipes 
in  the  region  ;  and  did  you  receive  this  22  cents  irrespective  of 
the  pipes  through  which  the  oil  passed  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  favoritism  shown  by  the  Erie  Company  as 
to  the  pipe  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sterne — He  can  only  speak  as  to  himself. 

Mr.  Blanchard — He  received  oil  he  says  from  all  the  pipes. 

The  Witness — I  was  the  only  shipper  by  the  Erie  Koad  of 
crude  oil  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue,  that  you  were  the  only  ship- 
per? A.  During  the  time  that  I  mentioned,  from  187b  to 
1875. 
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By  Mr.  Blanohaed  : 

Q.  Then  the  statement  of  Mr.  Patterson  at  Saratoga  that 
this  rebate  was  a  secret  was  not  true  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  it  was  published  by  the  rail- 
road ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  published ;  decidedly  so ;  the  rate, 
if  I  understand  it,  was  $1,25  to  New  York  ;  I  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  that;  it  may  have  been  $1.35,  but  I  think  it  was  $1.25 
from  the  regions  to  New  York  ;  that  was  the  open  freight  rate, 
but  the  railroad  charged  $1.47,  agreeing  to  collect  22  cents  for 
the  pipe  lines,  and  we  got  this  22  cents  back  when  we  pre- 
sented the  shipping  bills  to  the  railroad  company,  and  it  was 
to  contest  this  point  that  I  made  this  purchase,  as  I  say,  of 
Hunter  &  Cummings. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  Chairman  asked  you  how  it  was  known  ?  A.  It  was 
published  in  the  papers,  of  course. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 

Q.  It  was  published  by  the  parties  that  made" the  agreement 
as  to  the  rebate,  was  it  ?  A.  It  was  in  all  the  New  York 
papers  at  that  time,  and  in  all  the  region  papers. 

Q.  Was  the  insertion  in  the  papers  procured  by  the  parties 
who  made  this  agreement,  or  was  it  published  as  a  matter  of 
news,  as  other  things  are  ?  A.  I  presume  as  a  matter  of  news ; 
the  railroads  do  not  publish  their  rates,  do  not  advertise  them 
at  all ;  but  they  are  always  published  as  a  matter  of  news. 

By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  On  page  1693  of  the  Saratoga  testimony,  this  question 
was  asked  Mr.  Patterson  : 

"  To  whose  benefit,  in  fact,  did  that  circular  and  the  rate 
"  thus  given  enure ;  I  don't  mean  now  as  to  individuals — to 
"  which  pipe  line  ?"  to  which  Mr.  Patterson  replied :  "  En- 
"  tirely  to  the  United  Pipe  Line  ;  the  result  of  it  was  that  the 
"  United  Pipe  Line  absorbed  80  per  cent,  of  the  20  lines  that 
"  were  then  in  existence  in  the  country — ten  or  twelve  of 
"  them."  Was  there  any  advantage  given  by  any  of  the  rail- 
roads to  any  of  the  pipes  over  any  of  the  other  pipes  to  your 
44 
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knowledge  ?     A.  No,  sir ;    excuse  me  one  moment ;   the  last 
part  of  your  question  ? 

Q.  (Question  repeated).  A.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge  ; 
I  have  been  told,  however,  that  Hunter  &  Cummings  have  still 
a  claim  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 
Q.  For  what  ?    A.  For  this  22  cents. 

By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  But  the  Erie  Company  paid  on  oil  coming  through  their 
pipe?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  you  say  not  to  your  knowledge,  do  you  mean  by 
that  to  assume  that  you  had  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  so 
far  as  you  know?  A.  I  say  not  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
except  as  Captain  Cummings  told  me  ;  I  asked  him  about  this 
matter  the  other  day,  and  asked  him  to  look  up  his  book. 

By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  When  did  you  discontinue  your  shipping  business  ?  A. 
In  April  or  May,  1875. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  dispose  of  it  ?     A.  Charles  Pratt  <fe  Co. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  it  because  of  any  advantages  that  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  possessed  in  any  way  over  you  by  our  line  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  sold  it  for  no  reasons  connected  with  railroad  dis- 
crimination or  preference  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  assure  you  at  the  time  when  you  spoke  to  me  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  continue,  and  we  would  give 
you  as  low  rates  as  we  gave  anybody  else  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  tell  you  at  that  time  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany had  offered  to  pay  us  five  cents  a  barrel  more  than  you 
were  paying  us,  and  would  take  all  our  cars,  and  load  them  all 
regularly?  A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  as  to  that ;  I  knew 
that  they  were  making  very  strenuous  efforts  to  get  our  busi- 
ness, because  I  used  to  meet  Mr.  Eockefeller  frequently  in 
your  office. 

Q.  Did  we  decline  at  that  time  to  funiish  them  cars  to  the 
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exclusion  of  yourself?  A.  I  presume  you  must,  because  we 
had  all  the  cars. 

The  Chairman — What  is  that,  Mr.  Blanchard  ? 

Mr.  Blaschaed — I  asked  him  if  we  declined  at  any  time  to 
furnish  him  cars,  and  give  them  to  the  Standard  Company  in 
preference  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  any  time,  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Erie  Company  was  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  Standard,  or 
not,  placing  you  upon  an  equality  with  all  other  shippers  in 
every  respect,  both  as  to  furnishing  cars,  transportation  and 
yardage  ?  A.  I  don't  think  we  ever  had  anything  to  complain 
of,  of  the  Erie  Railroad's  treatment  of  us. 

Q.  And  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  you  were  getting 
equal  rates  and  equal  facilities  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bakeb  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Patterson  in  the  oil  trade  at  the  same  time  with 
you?     A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Patterson  was  a  producer. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Are  you  the  executor  of  Mr.  Neyhart  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Neyhart  leave  among  his  estate  some  Stand- 
ard Oil  stock  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hadn't  he  some  Standard  Oil  Stock  ?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  the  American  Transfer  Company 
at  any  time  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  any  stock  in  any  pipe  line?  A.  In  the  Tidioute 
Pipe  Line  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  pipe  line  run  from,  and  to  where?  A. 
That  was  one  of  the  smaller  pipes  that  I  mentioned  as  in  the 
upper  country. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  combination,  wasn't  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it 
went  into  the  combination  after  the  arrangement  was  made. 

Q.  It  was  in  what  was  known  as  the  Standard  combination  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  in  the  Standard  combination,  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Q.  In  the  pipe  line  combination  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  shipper  over  the  Erie  Eailroad  of 
crude  oil  ?     A.  Yes,  sir ;  practically. 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  your  oil  to  ?     A.  To  Weehawken. 
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Q.  Who  had  possession  of  the  docks  at  that  time  ?  A.  The 
Erie  Eailway  Company. 

Q.  They  had  not  then  been  leased  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany ?  A.  I  know  that  the  Standard  had  a  lease  of  them  in 
some  shape,  but  the  Erie  had  charge  of  them. 

Q.  Had  you  any  diflBculty  in  getting  shipments  through 
when  Bostwick  had  charge  of  them  ?  A.  Mr.  Bostwick  did 
not  have  charge  of  the  yards  at  that  time. 

Q.  Before  that  time,  when  Bostwick  had  charge  of  them  ? 
A.  We  did  not  ship  any  oil  over  the  Erie  when  Bostwick  had 
charge  of  them. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  ship  any  oil  over  the  Erie  when  Bost- 
wick had  charge  of  the  yards  ?  A.  Because  we  were  at  that 
time  shipping  over  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad. 

Q.  Why  were  you  shipping  over  the  Pennsylvania  Boad  and 
not  over  the  Erie  ?  A.  For  the  reason  that  the  Pennsylvania 
was  most  eligibly  situated  for  our  purposes. 

Q.  How  did  you  come,  then,  to  ship  over  the  Erie  at  all  ? 
A.  We  came  to  ship  over  the  Erie  because  of  what  we  con- 
sidered very  bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad. 

Q.  What  was  that  bad  treatment  that  you  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eoad  ?  A.  It  consisted,  princi- 
pally, in  a  discrimination  against  us  in  furnishing  us  with 
cars. 

Q.  They  refused  you  transportation  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  refusing  you  transportation  in  the  interest  of 
the  combination  ?  A.  In  the  interest  of  a  peculiar  idea  that 
they  had,  that  all  shippers  should  be  placed  upon  the  same 
basis. 

Q.  And  in  consequence  of  that  peculiar  idea,  they  gave  to 
other  shippers  transportation  and  did  not  give  it  to  you  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  practical  way  in  which  that  corporation 
carried  out  that  idea  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  will  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain, please  ? 

Q.  Yes;  go  on?  A.  The  oil  business  differs  from  other 
business  in  this,  that  it  is  a  daily  crop  ;  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  oil  produced  that  has  to  be  shipped  every  day ;  the 
consumption,  however,  is  not  equal  to  the  daily  production  of 
our  trade  ;  the  consumption  varies  and  the  demand  varies  ;  the 
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consequence  is  that  there  are  seasons  of  the  year  when  a  man 
engaged  in  shipping  oil,  ships  oil  really  at  a  loss  because  there 
is  no  demand  for  it,  and  there  are  other  seasons  when  there  is 
a  large  profit ;  now  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  always  insisted 
upon  having  a  large  number  of  shippers  ;  these  large  number 
of  shippers  would  ship  only  when  there  was  profit,  and  when 
there  was  no  profit  somebody  else  had  to  ship  ;  we  had  been 
their  shipper  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  their  shipper — their  leading  ship- 
per, do  you  mean  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did  their  business  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and  New  York. 

Q.  Were  yoa  their  evener,  so  to  speak  ?  A.  We  did  not 
have  any  eveners  in  those  days. 

Q.  Did  you  practically  stand  in  the  position  of  an  evener  ? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  we  were  simply  their  shipper  of  crude  oil. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  their  "  shipper,"  in  the  singular,  do 
you  mean  that  you  were  their  sole  shipper,  as  you  subsequently 
became  on  the  Erie  ?  A.  I  mean  we  had  better  rates  of  freight 
than  anybody  else  could  have  obtained  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  therefore  monopolized  the  business;  goon?  A. 
And  the  consequence  is  that  in  consequence  of  this  change  in 
the  demand  that  when  there  comes  a  season  that  there  is  a  litile 
money  in  it,  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  would  encourage  these 
numerous  small  shippers  who  would  come  in  and  they  would 
pro-rate  cars  with  them  ;  they  would  only  allow  us  to  put  in  a 
requisition  for  a  certain  number  of  cars  and  they  would  allow 
anybody  else,  an  entire  stranger,  a  man  who  never  shipped  any 
before,  to  put  in  an  equal  requisition,  and  they  would  pro-rate 
with  him,  and  the  consequence  was  in  the  paying  business  we 
were  out  and  the  unpaying  business  we  were  in. 

Q.  And  you  left  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  could  not  get  rates  better  than  other  peo- 
ple ?  A.  No,  sir ;  because  we  could  not  stand  it ;  because 
we  were  losing  money. 

Q.  On  the  same  basis  that  other  people  were  ?  A.  No,  sir ; 
other  people  were  not  shipping  except  when  there  was  a  profit. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ship  when  there  was  not  a  profit  ?  A.  Be- 
cause that  was  our  business ;  we  were  shippers  of  petroleum- 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  don't  understand  why  you  wete  obliged  to  ship  at  a 
loss  ?  A.  That  is  the  reason  wLy  we  left  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

Q.  I  dont  understand  why  you  were  obliged  to  ship  at  a 
loss  ?  A.  We  were  in  the  petroleum  business  and  shippers  of 
petroleum,  and  we  had  contracts ;  in  order  to  keep  the  cars 
running  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  contract  for  one,  two, 
three,  five,  or  six  months  ahead. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  upon  the  basis  of  your  having  better 
rates  than  anybody  else,  you  proceeded  to  make  contracts  to 
extend  your  business  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  Pennsylvania  road  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  moment  that  you  were  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having A.  No  transportation. 

Q.  No  transportation  equal  to  your  expectations,  with  your 
special  rates  ?     A.  I  had  to  buy  oil  in  New  York. 

Q.  That  was  the  real  fact  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  business  was  based  upon  the  rate  of  transportation  ? 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Why  did  you  have  to  buy  oil  in  New  York  ?  A.  To  fill 
my  contract. 

Mr.  Sterne — He  had  made  his  contract  upon  the  basis  of 
his  special  rate. 

The  Witness — And  there  was  a  certain  supply  of  transporta- 
tion which  was  given  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Practically  an  exclusive  supply  of  transportation  you  had 
at  one  time  over  the  Pennsylvania  road,  hadn't  you  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  changed  their  policy  in  that  respect  and 
gave  other  people  transportation,  you  could  not  fill  the  orders 
upon  the  basis  of  which  you  had  made  your  contracts  ?  A. 
You  will  excuse  me ;  this  would  seem  as  though  this  was  a 
sudden  arrangement ;  it  was  not ;  it  lasted  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  You  had  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  last,  had  you 
not  ?    A.  This  policy  of  theirs  ? 
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Q.  This  policy  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  droYe  you  on  the  Erie  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  thus  driven  on  the  Erie?  A.  In  1875  ; 
immediately  after  that  the  Pennsylvania  road  abandoned  this 
policy  and  adopted  the  only  reasonable  one. 

Q.  Adopted  the  old  one  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  giving  exclusive  shipments  to  one  shipper  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  adopted  that  with  the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany, didn't  they  ?  A.  That  is  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  ;  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Empire  Transportation  Company  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Empire  Transportation  Company  was  the  one  with 
which  they  adopted  that  policy  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  again  refusing  transportation  to  the  general  shipper, 
and  giving  its  transportation  to  one  at  a  special  rate  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  Erie  then  adopted  the  policy  that  the  Pennsylvania 
had  abandoned  in  your  case  with  Neyhart  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  became  the  exclusive  shipper  ?  A.  Practically;  yes, 
sir ;  excuse  me  one  moment ;  in  sa}'ing  I  was  the  exclusive 
shipper  ;  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  shipped  every  bariel  of 
crude  oil  that  came  over  the  road. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  the  traffic  was  put  into  your  hands  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  practically  all  the  cars  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  contracted,  the  cars  ahead  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  all  the  cars  placed  at  your  disposal  ?  A.  I  had 
better  explain — I  did  explain  earlier  in  this  examination  that 
the  Erie  Railway  Company  only  reached  the  oil  regions  as 
they  were  at  that  time,  at  one  point,  and  that  was  at  Oil  City ; 
they  had  a  broad  gauge ;  all  the  roads  through  the  regions  are 
narrow  gauge  ;  there  was  no  production  around  Oil  City 
of  any  account  whatever,  not  over  500  or  600  barrels  a  day, 
and  perhaps  not  as  much  as  that ;  the  oil  had  to  be  brought 
to  the  Erie  road  in  narrow  gauge  cars,  and  then  transferred  to 
broad  gauge  cars  ;  the  reason  why  the  Erie  was  compelled, 
therefore,  to  adopt  this  system  of  a  single  shipper  was  that  it 
would  not  have  paid  any  more  than  one  party  to  have 
gone  to  the  expense  of  building  cars,  and  of  building  means  of 
transferring  the  oil  from  the  narrow  gauge  to  the  broad  gauge  ; 
this,  we  did  after  leaving  the- Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the 
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reason  why  we  did  not  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  before, 
and  the  reason  why  we  shipped  over  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad 
in  preference  to  the  Erie  was  that  that  expenses  at  the  region 
end  was  not  necessary  in  their  case. 

By  Mr.  Shtpman  : 
Q.  'They  were  narrow  gauge  ?    A.  They  were  narrow  gauge. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Had  not  the  Erie  a  road  that  ran  to  the  oil  regions  ?  A. 
There  was  a  branch  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  that  ran 
to  Oil  City. 

Q.  At  that  time  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  ran  in  con- 
nection with  the  Erie  Eailroad  Company  ?  A.  I  presume  so ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  under  lease  or  otherwise  ;  at  all  events  you  dealt 
with  the  Erie  in  reference  to  the  oil  business  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Erie  before  you  were  driven  off  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  or  did  you  coquette  with  the  Erie  Eailroad 
while  you  were  still  on  the  Pennsylvania?  A.  When  we 
commenced  shipping  by  the  Erie  of  course  we  ceased  by  the 
Pennsylvania. 

Q.  I  understand ;  you  don't  answer  my  question  ;  did  you 
go  to  the  Erie  before  you  left  the  Pennsylvania ;  did  you  nego- 
tiate with  the  Erie  for  the  shipments  of  oil  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania put  you  on  a  level  with  everybody  else,  or  did  your  ne- 
gotiations begin  after  this  state  of  affairs  took  place  with  the 
Pennsylvania  ?  A.  I  told  you  that  this  trouble  of  ours,  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  was  of  three  or  four  years'  standing. 

Q.  Then  during  those  three  or  four  years  you  tried  to  find 
another  source  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not,  I  made  the  arrange- 
ment ;  Mr.  Neyhart  at  that  time  was  sick  and  away. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  make  the  arrangement  on  the  Erie 
Eailroad  at  that  time  ?  A.  With  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Mr.  Dev- 
ereaux. 

Q.  General  Devereaux  representing  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  then  began  negotiations  with  the  Erie  through  Mr. 
Blanchard,  this  Mr.  Blanchard  who  has  just  been  examining 
you  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  them  that  you  wanted  this  sort  of  ex- 
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elusive  occupation  of  their  road  for  the  transbipment  of  oil  ? 
A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did,  I  presume  that  that— 

Q.  It  was  the  basis  of  negotiation,  wasn't  it?  A.  I  presume 
they  understood  it  because  they  knew  we  would  have  to  go  to 
a  large  expense  in  fitting  up  facilities  for  doing  business  over 
their  line. 

Q.  "Why  didn't  they  go  to  that  expense  of  fitting  up  facili- 
ties ;  you  seem  to  understand  why  they  made  the  agreement 
with  you  ?     A.  No,  I  do  not ;  I  say,  I  presume  they  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  speak  of  certain  knowledge  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  tell  you  why  they  could  not  go  to  the  eX' 
peuse  ?     A.  I  don't  recollect  having  asked  them  that. 

Q.  You  did  what  for  them ;  you  built  cars  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hadn't  they  oil  cars?  A.  Yes,  but  not  narrow  gauge 
cars. 

Q.  Haven't  they  any  narrow  gauge  cars  now  of  their  own  ? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  at  that  time  did  not  build  any  narrow  gauge  cars  ; 
hadn't  they  an  oil  pipe  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Was  not  the  American  Transfer  Company  a  pipe  that 
delivered  at  Salamanca?  A.  The  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany could  not  have  delivered  at  Salamanca  at  that  time  be- 
cause there  was  not  any  oil  within  150  miles. 

Q.  Was  not  the  American  Transfer  Company  then  deliver- 
ing oil  in  1875,  at  all  ?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  That  little  piece  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  was  not  that  in  existence  ?  A.  They  had  some 
pipe  in  Clarion  County,  I  believe  ;  I  know  they  had. 

A.  They  did  not  touch  the  Erie  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  offered  to  build  the  cars,  didn't  they  pay  you  mileage 
for  the  cars  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  cars  run  for  nothing  ?  A.  You  misunderstand ; 
these  cars  did  not  run  over  the  Erie  Koad  ;  but  over  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad. 

Q.  What  distance  did  those  cars  run  ?  A.  They  run  from 
Parker's  LandiLg,  about  50  miles. 

Q.  What  was  the  expense  of  building  those  cars?  A.  I 
think  it  cost  us  $49,000  to  fit  up,  to  build  the  cars  and  the 
tank,  the  pumping  station,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the 
business. 

Q.  And  at  an  expenditure  of  $49,000  you  were  enabled,  over 
45 
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their  own  road,  to  reach  where  they  received  the  oil  ?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  That  was  at  Oil  City  ?    A.  That  was  at  Oil  City. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  From  Oil  City  to  where  ?  A.  Our  transfer  station  was  at 
Oil  City,  and  these  cars  would  run  wherever  we  sent  them, 
on  a  narrow  gauge  road. 

Q.  The  narrow  gauge  road  ran  from  points  along  the  line  of 
the  Erie  Eoad,  didn't  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Along  the  Bradford  branch  of  the  Erie  Eoad  ?  A.  No ; 
there  was  no  Bradford  at  that  time  ;  Bradford  was  not  an  oil 
field  at  that  time  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  The  broad  gauge  continued  to  Oil  City  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  narrow  gauge  brought  it  in  from  other  points, 
and  gathered  it  at  Oil  City  and  transferred  it  to  broad  gauge 
cars  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  by  three  different  roads. 

By  Mr.  Blanchabd  : 

Q.  How  far  is  Oil  City  from  Bradford?  A.  By  direct 
line? 

Q.  No,  by  railroad  ?     A.  I  presume  it  is  150  miles. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Did  you  build  a  way  railway  too  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Over  what  railroad  did  you  transport  your  oil  ?  A.  Over 
the  Alleghany  Valley  and  Oil  Creek. 

Q.  Are  those  railways  controlled  by  the  Erie  ?  A.  No,  sir  ; 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Central — they  were  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  did  you  manage  to  get  your  cars  hauled  to  the 
junction  where  the  Erie  Eailway  Company  could  take  them  ? 
A.  There  was  a  switch  engine  at  Oil  City  that  took  them  ;  the 
two  roads  joined  there  ;  they  had  a  third  track. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  make  your  contract  with  reference 
to  transportation  over  that  little  piece  of  road  ?  A.  I  think  the 
entire  transportation  arrangements  on  the  narrow  gauge  roads 
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Were  made  witJi  the  Alleghany  Valley ;  I  think,  at  that  time, 
they  controlled  the  Oil  Creek  ;  I  am  sure  they  did. 

Q.  The  Alleghany  Valley  Road  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  agreed  to  deliver  for  you  at  the  junction  of  the 
Erie  Eoad  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  name  of  that  junction  ?     A.  Oil  City. 

Q.  And  there  the  Erie  Eoad  took  it  on  its  broad  gauge  cars? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  arrangement  or  agreement  did  you  make  for  the 
transportation  with  the  Alleghany  Valley  Road  ?  A,  1  paid 
them  their  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  Whatever  it  was  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Erie  had  nothing  to  do  with  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  rate  of  freight  from  Oil  City  to  New  York  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  guaranty  had  you  that  you  would  not  be  treated 
by  the  Erie  Railroad  as  badly  as  you  claim  to  have  been  treated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  ?  A.  The  guaranty  that  we  would  leave 
them  as  we  left  the  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  What  was  the  understanding  ;  tell  this  Committee  pre- 
cisely what  the  understanding  was  between  you  and  Mr.  Blan- 
chard,  in  relation  to  the  transportation  of  oil  by  you  over  that 
road  ?  A..  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  the  question ;  that  is 
very  broad  in  its  character. 

The  Chairman — State  the  substance  of  it. 

The  Witness — I  told  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Mr.  Devereaux ■ 


By  Mr.  Blanchaed  : 

Q.  Let  me  interrupt  you  to  ask  one  question  ;  did  that  con- 
ference take  place  in  Cleveland  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  Mr.  Devereaux,  because  he  was  the  starting 
officer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  said  that  he  must  make  the  arrangement  with  you, 
in  reference  to  starting  the  property?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  saw 
Mr.  Blanchard  first  for  a  few  moments,  and  he  referred  me  to 
Mr.  Devereaux. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  He  was  present  when  the  arrangement  was  made  and  as- 
sented to  it  ?    A.  No ;  he  was  not. 
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Q.  Didn't  he  assent  to  the  arrangement?  A.  1  presume  so; 
he  said  Mr.  Devereaux  would  have  the  making  of  the  rate. 

Q.  Now,  state  what  was  done ;  what  was  said  and  done  be- 
tween you  ?  A.  I  told  General  Devereaux  that  in  coming  to 
his  road,  we  came  because  we  were  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
transportation  was  aiforded  us  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad, 
and  that  if  he  would  give  us  his  cars,  and  an  equitable  rate 
of  freight — we  didn't  ask  for  a  low  rate  and  did  not  get  as  low 
a  rate  at  that  time  from  the  Erie  Eoad,  as  we  had  had  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Eoad — that  we  would  agree  to  keep  those 
cars  running  constantly  ;  we  did. 

Q.  Did  you  in  that  way  contract  for  the  whole  of  their  cars? 
A.  He  said  to  me,  "  Of  course  there  are  other  parties  ;  we  will 
have  to  give  other  parties  cars  if  they  ask  for  them ;"  and  I 
said,  "  Nobody  else  can  ask  for  them ;"  there  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Karns  who  shipped  a  little  oil  over  the  Erie  Eoad 
after  we  commenced. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  under  your  contract  ?  A.  No ;  he  got  it 
from  Mr.  Devereaux. 

Q.  Did  you  assent  to  the  rate  ?  A.  No ;  we  certainly  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  an  infringement  of  your  contract  ? 
A.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  foolish  thing  for  the  Erie  Eailroad 
to  do. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  an  infringement  of  your  contract  ? 
A.  We  had  no  written  contract. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  you  had  an  arrangement  ?  A.  An  un- 
derstanding ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  precisely  what  the  understanding  was,  in  addition 
to  what  you  have  already  said ;  you  were  to  use  their  cars — 
all  their  cars  substantially  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  how  long  a  period  of  time  ?  A.  There  was  no 
time  mentioned. 

Q.  Was  it  at  any  time  within  your  power  to  discontinue; 
or  within  theirs  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  optional?     A.  Optional  entirely. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last  ?  A.  It  lasted  until  April  or  May, 
1875. 

Q.  When  was  it  made  ?  A.  It  was  made  in  July,  1873 ;  not 
quite  two  years. 
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Q.  And  it  continued,  you  say,  until  May,  1875?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  rate  during  that  period  of  time,  and  what 
was  your  rebate  ?  A.  The  rate  constantly  changed ;  the  rail- 
road company  changed  the  rate  as  they  saw  fit. 

Q.  They  changed  it  as  they  saw  fit?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  a  rebate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  the  rebate  change?  A.  The  rebate  depended 
upon  just  two  things,  first,  the  rate  that  we  paid  tlie  Alleghany 
Valley  Railroad  Company  for  bringing  the  oil ;  the  rate  of 
freight  that  we  paid  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad  Company 
for  bringing  the  oil  to  the  junction ;  they  refunded  that  to  us  on 
the  bill  of  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad. 

Q.  That  is  they  gave  you  a  rebate  equivalent  to  that 
to  start  with  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  ?     A.  Then  they  paid  us  for  transferring. 

Q.  Transferring  it  how  ?  A.  We  had  to  pump  this  oil  from 
the  narrow  gauge  cars,  pump  into  a  tank,  and  then  pump 
it  back  again  into  the  broad  gauge  cars. 

Q.  They  made  a  rate  for  you  then  from  Oil  City  as  though 
they  were  getting  the  oil  from  the  spout  of  the  well  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Substantially?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  rebate  represented  precisely  as  though  they 
were  getting  it  from  the  well  ?     A.  The  rebates  represented 
the  expense  of  putting  the  oil  on  board  the  Brie  cars. 
Q.  From  the  well  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Blanchard  : 

Q.  From  the  well,  including  the  pipeage  ?  A.  Including  the 
pipeage  ;  all  oil  was  bought  at  that  time  pipeage  paid ;  there 
was  no  unpaid  pipeage ;  the  price  of  oil  meant  on  board  the 
cars  always. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  It  was  always  paid  for,  was  it?  A.  No,  if  you  bought 
a  barrel  of  oil  it  was  on  board  cars,  it  was  understood  to  be  on 
board  cars. 

Q.'  Who  paid  the  pipeage  ?     A.  The  man  that  had  the  oil. 

Q.  Didn't  you  buy  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  at  that  time  ? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  never. 
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Q.  You  always  bought  at  the  tank  ?  A.  We  always  bought 
on  board  the  cars  ;  instead  of  buying  1,000  barrels  we  bought 
twelve  cars. 

Q.  You  were  then  a  producer  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  oil  productions  had  you  ?  A.  At  the  time  I  was 
not  a  producer ;  no,  sir  ;  Mr.  Neyhart  was. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  producer?  A.  Within  a  few 
years  past. 

Q.  The  Erie  Eailway  Company,  you  say,  ceased  to  carry  your 
oil  in  April,  1875  ;  was  it  when  you  sold  out  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  know  of  the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany?    A.  When  I  first  went  into  the  business. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ?     A.  1868. 

By  Mr.  Stebne  : 

Q.  When  did  it  become  the  exclusive  carrier  of  oil  over  the 
Pennsylvania  precisely  as  you  were  the  exclusive  carrier  of  oil 
over  the  Erie  ?  A.  We  never  had  such  an  arrangement  with 
the  Erie  as  the  Empire  Transportation  Company  had  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Koad. 

Q.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  Pennsylvania 
people  subsequently  went  back  and  made  an  arrangement  with 
somebody  else  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(ci.  Didn't  you  mean  that  they  went  back  with  the  Empire 
Transportation  Company  ?  A.  When  I  speak  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad  in  crude  oil  matters,  I  mean  the  Empire  Tran- 
sportation Company. 

Q.  Didn't  they  put  afterwards  substantially  the  whole 
business  in  the  hands  of  the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  referred  to  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  refer  to  ?  A.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Empire  Transportation  Company  represented  the  Penmsylvauia 
Eailroad  then  as  it  had  always  represented  them  in  the  oil 
business ;  after  we  left  they  were  satisfied  that  they  had  made 
a  mistake  in  their  policy,  and  they  then  adopted  an  exclusive 
shipper  of  oil  to  New  York. 

Q.  Who  was  that  exclusive  shipper  ?  A.  I  think  at  that  time 
it  was  Sone  &  Fleming. 
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Q.  They  gave  to  that  exclusive  shipper  a  rate  different  from 
the  rate  that  they  gave  to  anybody  else  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  rate  from  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western 
which  made  the  rate  from  the  Erie  different  from  the  rate  to 
anybody  else?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir; 
there  was  not  anybody  else  shipping  except  an  occasional  lot  to 
Newark  or  something  of  that  kind — aifer  Mr.  Earns  got 
through. 

Q.  Had  you  an  arrangement  by  which  your  were  the  sole 
shipper  over  the  Alleghany  Valley  Koad  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  other  shippers  had  done  precisely  what 
you  did,  put  up  tank  cars,  and  delivered  to  the  Erie  Eailway 
at  Oil  City,  would  not  you  then  have  been  treated  precisely  as 
you  were  treated  on  the  Pennsylvania  if  they  had  given  the 
same  rate  to  everybody  else  and  the  same  facilities  of  trans- 
portation to  everybody  else  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  left  the  Erie?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  condition  of  your  staying  on  the  Erie  was 
that  you  were  to  be  the  sole  shipper  at  a  special  rate  ?  A. 
That  we  were  to  be  the  sole  shipper ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  a  special  rate  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  provide  that  you  were  to  have  a  rate  special 
to  yourselves  ?     A.  We  didn't  ask  for  anybody  else's  rate. 

Q.  Didn't  you  provide  for  a  rate  which  was  impliedly  under- 
stood at  all  events,  if  not  expressed  that  no  one  else  was  to 
get?  A.  I  did  not  really  think  it  my  business  to  go  around 
getting  rates  for  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman — His  answer  that  they  were  to  be  exclusive 
shippers  covers  that ;  there  could  not  be  but  one  rate. 

Mr.  Shipman — I  take  it  it  was  the  fact  that  they  were  the  ex- 
clusive shippers,  and  would  have  been  any  way. 

The  Witness — There  was  nobody  else  to  have  it  at  that 
time ;  allow  me  to  state,  the  Erie  Eailway  Company,  up  to  the 
time  that  wo  shipped,  had  no  shipper;  from  the  winter  of 
1871  and  If  72,  when  the  Gould,  Fisk  and  Harley  crowd  went 
out,  they  did  not  ship  any  crude  oil  of  any  account  until  we 
began  with  them  ;  there  was  not  anybody  that  would  go  near 
them  ;  there  was  this  expense  of  starting  up  making  connec- 
tions for  them,  and  nobody  else  would  go  to  that  expense  for 
the  business. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q. .  What  was  the  arrangement  with  you  as  to  the  rate  they 
should  charge  you  so  as  to  get  your  oil  in  the  market,  com- 
pared with  the  facilities  that  other  people  had  over  their  line  ; 
were  they  to  take  care  of  you  in  that  respect  ?  A.  The  open 
rate,  we  will  say,  from  the  oil  regions  to  New  York,  was  $1.25 ; 
take  that  as  an  illustration  ;  the  Erie  Railway  would  charge  me 
that  $1.25  from  Oil  City  ;  then  they  would  pay  me  back  the 
actual  expense  that  I  had  gone  to,  the  actual  freight  bill  that 
I  had  paid  to  the  Alleghany  Valley  &  Oil  Creek  Eoad  for 
bringing  the  oil' to  Oil  City ;  I  think  it  was  25  cents;  a  part 
of  the  time  it  was  15  cents,  and  it  was  raised  to  25 ;  then 
they  paid  me  the  commission,  or  rather  the  expense  we  were 
to  in  transferring  this  oil. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Did  they  pay  you  any  .rebate  in  addition  to  that  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  this  rate  from  Oil  City  to  New 
York  City  as  $1.25,  you  mean  net  rate  after  deducting  the 
drawbacks  that  other  parties  might  receive  ?  A.  No;  I  was 
supposing  that  $1.25  was  the  open  regular  rate  that  all  roads 
gave  ;  I  assume  that  was  the  rate. 

Q.  You  got  your  oil  to  New  York  as  cheap  as  other  people, 
didn't  you  ?  A.  We  did,  or  else  we  could  not  have  kept  in 
the  business. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  at  what  rate  the  Pennsylvania  Boad 
was  carrying  ?     A.  I  knew  what  rate  we  paid  them. 

Q.  During  the  two  years  that  you  were  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, didn't  you  know  from  time  to  time  what  rates  were  being 
made  by  the  Empire  Transportation  Company?  A.  No,  sir; 
of  course  not. 

Q.  You  say  the  rates  constantly  varied ;  didn't  they  vary  to 
you  downward  just  in  proportion,  as  other  railway  companies 
were  really  making  lower  rates,  or  supposed  to  be  making 
lower  rates  ?     A.  They  varied  both  ways,  up  and  down. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  inform,  from  time  to  time,  the  Erie  Eailway 
Company  tliat  other  railway  companies  were  going  down  in 
their  rates  to  their  special  shippers  and  that  they  must  go 
down  to  you?     A.  I  presume  that  I  did. 

Q.  Didn't  that  happen  very  often  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  condition  of  things  was  presented  to  the  Erie 
Railway  and  thej-  made  the  modification?  A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never 
had,  I  think,  but  two  modifications,  or  one  ;  I  think  I  never  had 
but  a  single  modification. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  State -what  that  was?  A.  I  have  forgotten  ;  lean  only 
recollect  one,  and  I  don't  recollect  the  terms  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Stekne  : 

Q.  Was  your  business  a  profitable  buiness  in  1875,  when 
you  sold  out  ?     A.  Tes,  sir ;  fairly  profitable. 

Q.  Had  it  ceased  to  be  as  profitable  as  it  had  been  thereto- 
fore ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  was  there  for  that?  A.  The  reason  for 
that  was  that  the  refining  business  in  the  City  of  New  York 
had  been  largely  bought  up  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  so 
that  we  had  no  customers  that  we  could  rely  on. 

Q.  Therefore  the  crude  shipment  had  necessarily  to  cease  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  would  have  been  dried  up  in  any  event  if  you  had 
not  sold  out  ?  A.  It  has  proved  that  we  would  not,  but  it 
looked  so. 

Q.  It  looked  so  to  you  then  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  Standard  Oil's  absorption  ol  the  refineries 
would  dry  you  up  ?  A.  They  had  bought  the  refineries  and 
of  course  they  would  not  buy  oil  from  us,  they  would  bring  it 
themselves. 

Q.  Over  what  roads  were  the  Standard  Oil  Company  then 
shipping  ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  Erie,  you  say  ?  A.  In 
crude  oil ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  what  channel  were  they  shipping  their  crude 
oil  ?     A.  Over  the  other  two  roads. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  ?     A.  The  New  York  Central  and  - 
the  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Had  they  exclusive  possession  of  the  New  York  Central 
46 
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at  tliat  time  ?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  New  York 
Central. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  the  course  of  trade  and  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  business  that  they  had  exclusive  possession 
of  the  New  York  Central  Eoad  at  that  time  for  the  shipment 
of  crude  oil  ?  A.  The  New  York  Central  never  owned  any 
crude  petroleum  cars  and  consequently  they  could  not  haul 
anybody's  oil  who  did  not  have  ears  to  put  it  in. 

Q.  They  did  not  haul  anybody's  cars  except  the  Standard 
cars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  did  haul  other 
cars ;  they  haul  anybody's  cars—  anybody  that  had  cars. 

Q.  Who  ?     A.  I  guess  forty  or  fifty  different  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  know  parties  who  bad  cars  that  were  not  in  the 
Standard  Oil  arrangement  that  were  hauled  over  the  New  York 
Central  at  that  time  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  local  refiners  in  central 
New  York  and  Boston  and  New  England  ;  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral hauled  all  their  cars. 

Q.  To  New  York  City  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anybody  that 
shipped  to  New  York  City  except  Mr.  Bostwick. 

Q.  When  you  sold  out  to  the  Standard A.  Excuse  me,  I 

didn't  sell  to  the  Standard. 

Q.  To  Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  interviews,  you  said,  however,  with  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller in  reference  to  that  sale  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind,  because  I  did  not  have  any  such  inter- 
view. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  conduct  your  negotiation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sale  of  your  establishment '?     A.  With  Mr.  Pratt. 

Q.  When  you  sold,  what  did  you  sell  ?  A.  i  sold  our  cars 
and  our  shipping  facilities  at  Oil  City,  that  is  all ;  we  got  just 
what  it  cost  us  to  put  those  facilities  there. 

Q.  $41,000  ?    A.  $49,000,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  They  paid  you  that  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  they  took  possession  of  those  facilities,  did 
they?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  they  have  carried  on  business  ever  since,  and  they 
are  the  exclusive  shippers,  as  you  were  before  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  their  business  ;  I  presume  they  are. 

Q.  You  say  your  negotiations  were  with  Mr.  Pratt?  A. 
Mr.  Pratt,  at  that  time,  was  not  known  to  be  connected  with, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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Q.  But  you  know  since  that  He  was  connected  with  it  at  that 
time  ?     A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  That  at  that  time  he  was  already  in  connection  with 
them  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  an  effort  to  maintain  your  business 
when  you  found  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  buying 
up  the  New  York  refineries ;  to  find  another  outlet  for  your 
oil?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  surrender  a  valuable  business,  out  of  which  a 
large  fortune  had  been  made,  without  an  effort  to  maintain  it ; 
what  induced  you  to  do  it  ?  A.  I  will  tell  you — iu  the  first 
place,  I  did  not  like  the  character  of  my  customers  here ;  I  did 
not  think  they  were  treating  us  fairly  and  squarely  ;  there  was 
a  strong  competition  in  handling  oil  here  ;  the  competition  had 
got  to  be  BO  strong  that  these  outside  refiners,  as  they  called 
themselves  then  and  do  now,  used  to  go  around  bidding  up 
the  price  of  their  works  on  the  Standard  Oil  Compony,  and 
they  were  using  me  to  sell  their  refineries  to  the  Standard,  and 
I  thought  that  they  had  better  use  somebody  else,  particularly 
as  Mr.  Neyhart,  whom  I  then  represented,  had  then  died  ;  he 
died  in  February,  1875  ;  and  I  did  not  think  it  way  my  business 
to  squander  his  money  for  the  purpose  of  selling  a  lot  of  outside 
refineries  in  New  York. 

Q.  Do  explain  to  the  Committee  the  process  by  which  that 
money  would  have  been  squandered  in  an  attempt  to  sell  the 
outside  refiners  in  the  City  of  New  York  ?  A.  I  think  any- 
body can  see  how. 

Q.  You  see  some  of  us  are  lawyers  ;  you  are  a  business  man, 
you  can  see  it  ?     A.  I  think  anybody  can  see  it. 

Mr.  Shipman — Explain  it  to  us. 

The  Witness — The  course  would  be,  of  course,  that  they 
would  say  "  Neyhart  will  do  so-and-so,  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  running,  and " 

Q.  They  would  say  that  to  the  Standard  ?  A.  Yes ;  they 
would  say  to  us  that  the  Standard  were  offering  then  lower 
prices  ;  I  recollect  one  instance  in  which  they,  after  having 
made  a  contract  with  me  to  buy  oil  from  me  if  I  would  bring 
it  over  the  Erie  Eailway,  they  broke  that  contract  for  the  x^-g- 
part  of  a  cent  a  gallon ;  then  I  sold  out  the  next  week. 

Q.  You  were  the  maintainer,  were  you  not,  of  these  outside 
refineries  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  furnished  them  all  of  their  oil. 
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Q.  Yours  was  the  only  outlet  as  against  the  Standard  Com- 
pany ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  you  they  could  not  maintain  themselves? 
A.  They  did. 

Q.  They  did  by  being  compelled  to  build  a  road  to  Buffalo  ? 
A.  They  never  built  a  road  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  By  using  an  old  road  to  Buffalo  for  the  transportation 
of  oil,  then  shipping  it  hj  canal?  A.  No;  they  maintained 
themselves  by  an  extraordinary  spurt  in  the  market  in  1876. 

Q.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  spurt  they  would  have 
been  wiped  out?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Standard  would  have  been  the  complete  ab- 
sorber of  the  business  ?  A.  In  case  nobody  else  had  gone  in- 
to it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  situation,  then,  in  1875  was  that  you  were  the  only 
maintainer,  as  you  say,  of  outside  refiners,  as  you  thought  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  they  thought ;  and  they  played  you  off  against 
the  Standard  ;  is  that  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  tired  of  that  and  sold  out  to  the  Standard  ? 
A.  Sold  out  to  Pratt. 

Q.  Sold  out  to  Pratt,  which  was  substantially  selling  out  to 
the  Standard  ?  A.  No,  it  vi  as  not ;  I  did  not  sell  out  to  the 
Standard ;  I  would  not  Lave  sold  out  to  the  Standard,  di- 
rectly. 

Q.  Why  wouldn't  you  have  sold  out  to  the  Standard  ?  A. 
We  were  not  particularly  friendly  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  considered  it  an  atrocious  monopoly  at  that  time, 
did  you  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  consider  it  an  atrocious 
monopoly. 

Q.  Why  weren't  you  friendly  to  them  ?  A.  I  was  not 
friendly  to  them  because  they  liked  to  have  their  own  way  in 
everything  and  I  liked  to  have  mine,  and  we  would  come  in 
conflict  very  frequently  on  the  market  here  and  in  the  region. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  sell  your  oil  to  the  refineries  at  Pitts- 
burgh, at  Buffalo  and  at  Cleveland  ?  A.  Because  we  were  not 
situated  so  to  do. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  because  the  Standard  had  control  of  them  all  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  never  did  any  business  with  Cleveland  or 
Buffalo — that  is,  we  have  not  done  any  business  with  Buffalo 
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since  1869,  and  never  in  Cleveland,  and  nothing  in  Pittsburgh 
since  1872. 

Q.  What  drove  you  out  of  the  market  there  ?  A.  Dishon- 
esty in  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo,  and  we  never  were  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Q.  When  you  went  out  of  the  business  you  never  went  into 
it  again  from  that  time  on,  did  you  ?  A.  The  shipping  busi- 
ness ?  no,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  petroleum  business  now?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  connection  ?  A.  I  am  a  dealer  in  oil  and,  also,  I 
am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  a  little  pipe  line  out  there. 

Q.  A  pipe  line  that  is  operated  by  the  Standard  Oil  ?  A. 
Not  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  in  connection  with  it,  or 
affiliated  with  it,  or  in  harmony  with  it. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Oil  stock- 
holders in  that  pipe  line  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  refining  business  at  all  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  know  that  a  large  number  of  refineries  have  been 
bought  up  by  the  Standard  in  the  oil  regions  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  dismantled?  A.  Tes,  sir  ;  those  that  were  not 
worth  anything  were  dismantled. 

Q.  They  bought  up  and  dismantled,  many  of  them,  and 
they  operate  others  ?  A.  They  operate  those  that  are  worth 
anything. 

Q.  Substantially  all  the  refining  business  in  the  oil  regions 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  its  affiliated  companies?     A.  Tes,  sh\ 

Q.  The  Acme  Oil  Company,  for  instance,  is  an  affiliated 
company  with  the  Standard,  isn't  it  ?  A.  Tou  had  Mr.  Arch- 
bold  here  ;  he  can'tell  more  about  that  than  I  can. 

Q.  Don't  you  know?  A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it; 
I  assume  so. 

Q.  The  Standard,  you  say,  bought  up  the  oil  refineries ; 
don't  you  know  tliat  they  also  bought  up  all  the  oil  refineries 
in  Cleveland  ?     A.  I  only  know  by  common  report. 

Q.  By  the  course  of  your  business  don't  you  know  ?  A.  No, 
because  we  never  had  any  business  in  Cleveland,  as  I  say  to 
you. 

Q.  Tou  said  that  Mr.  Patterson  did  not  tell  the  truth  at 
Saratoga  when   he  said  that  the  railway  companies  did  not 
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state  what  pipes  liad  agreed  to  maintaiii  a  rate  of  pipeage  ?  A. 
I  did  not  maike  any  such  statement. 

Q.  Tou  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  to  say  that  Mr.  Pat- 
terson was  guilty  of  telling  a  falsehood  in  stating  that  the  com- 
panies did  not  publish  their  rates  in  September,  1874?  A. 
The  railroad  companies  neyer  advertised  their  rates  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Now  will  you  just  look  at  this  marked  passage  in  this 
Eutter  circular  and  tell  me  whether  there  is  anything  in  that 
statement  which  would  give  anybody  any  knowledge,  except 
he  is  privately  informed,  of  what  lines  it  was  that  reference 
had  been  made  to  in  that  statement,  which  had  maintained  the 
agreed  rate  of  pipeage.  which  would  give  anybody  any 
knowledge  as  to  what  lines  they  are?  A.  I  assume  that  Mr. 
Eutter  addressed  this  circular  to  parties  who  understood  the 
busii>ess,  and  anybody  who  knew  anything  about  the  business 
would  have  known  what  pipes  there  were. 

Q.  What  pipes  were  there  that  did  agree  to  maintain  the 
rate  of  pipeage  ?  A.  I  tried  to  explain  to  you ;  I  gave  you  a 
list  of  them  as  I  recoUecterl  before. 

Q.  The  affiliated  pipes  ?  A.  No,  the  pipes  in  the  pool ; 
they  were  all  separate  institutions  at  that  time — entirely  sepa- 
rate. 

Q.  But  they  had  pooled  together  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  well  known  that  they  were  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not 
well  known  and  it  was  not  the  fact ;  I  am  quite  able  to  state 
that. 

Q.  But  this  firm  that  you  have  just  named,  Hunter  &  Cum- 
mings,  were  not  in  the  pool  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not  in 
the  pool. 

Q.  Why  didn't  they  go  into  the  pool?  A.  Because  they 
were  not  allowed  to. 

Q.  Why  weren't  they  allowed  to  ?  A.  Because  three  of  the 
largest  pipes,  or  two  of  the  largest,  and  another  pipe — the 
United  and  the  Union  and  the  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Company,  were  active  competitors  at  that  time  for  the  business 
that  Hunter  &  Cummings  had,  and  their  pipe  was  a  very  small 
one  compared  with  these  others,  and  they  wanted  to  freeze 
them  out. 
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Q.  Th&y  wanted  to  freeze  them  out  ?  A.  Hunter  &  Cum- 
mings  out ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  effect  had  this  circular  on  Hunter  &  Cummings  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  effect  had  it  on  other  pipe  lines  that  were  not  in 
this  pool?  A.  I  don't  know  sir ;  all  this  was  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety at  the  time ;  everybody  knew  about  it. 

Q.  We  want  it  now  on  the  record  here,  wasn't  this  circular 
in  the  interest  of  those  pool  lines?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it  except  as  I  state  it  here. 

Q.  As  you  read  it  now,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  business 
as  it  then  was,  wasn't  it  in  the  interest  of  those  pool  lines? 
A.  It  did  not  prove  to  be  so,  so  far  as  the  Erie  Eailroad  is 
concerned,  and  that  is  all  I  know  of  it  personally. 

Q.  I  repeat  my  question ;  wasn't  this  circular  in  the  interest 
of  those  pool  lines  necessarily  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  anythinS 
about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  it  was  so  intended,  and  that  it 
was  so  understood  ?     A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  so  understood  in  the  trade  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  then  of  that  passage  which  I  have 
marked  for  you  ?  A.  I  tried  to  explain  to  you  what  was  the 
meaning  before. 

Q.  What  was  it  ?  A.  That  22  cents  a  barrel  was  added  to 
the  published  rate  ;  I  see  here  it  is  $1.50  a  barrel  instead  of 
$1.47,  as  I  supposed  ;  and  this  was  refunded  ;  the  railroads  in 
effect  undertook  to  secure,  that  the  pipe  lines  should  get  DO 
cents  a  barrel  for  piping  their  oil,  eight  cents  would  be  the 
actual  cost  of  running  the  oil,  and  22  cents  would  be  the  pro- 
fit ;  in  order  to  secure  them  this  profit  the  railroad  company, 
according  to  the  general  understanding  at  that  time,  agreed  to 
make  the  rate  that  much  more. 

Q.  So  as  to  give  to  those  pipe  lines  that  profit  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  so  as  to  secure  them  their  30  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  Was  that  to  secure  all  the  pipe  lines  or  only  those  that 
were  in  the  pool  ?  A.  I  assume  only  those  that  were  in  the 
pool. 

Q.  Then  the  intention  of  the  circular  was  to  support  those 
that  were  in  the  pool  ?     A.  Well,  you  may  say  so, 
•  Q.  That  being  so,  what  interest  had  the  New  York  Central 
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Bailroad  Company,  to  your  knowledge,  to  break  up  Hunter  & 
Cummings'  business,  who  were  not  in  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad. 

Q.  This  circular  conies  with  the  statement  that  all  the  rail- 
roads have  agreed  to  this  ;  now  what  interest  had  the  rail- 
ways to  break  up  Hunter  &  Cumuiings'  business  ?  A.  This 
statement,  as  I  have  taken  occasion  to  testify  here,  is  not  cor- 
rect, because  I  tried  the  Erie  Eailroad  and  found  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  body  else  try  the  Erie  Kailroa;d  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  did ;  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  else  shipped 
oil  there. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  intimate  with  Hunter  &  Cummings' 
and  you  bought  2,000  barrels  and  shipped  it  over  the  Erie  and 
got  your  22  cents  rebate  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Erie  know  at  that  time  that  Hunter  &  Cummings 
were  not  in  the  pool?     A.  I  notified  them  specially. 

Q.  How  soon  after  September  9,  1874,  was  it?  A.  I  tried 
to  find  out  from  Captain  Cummings ;  I  supposed  he  would  tele- 
graph me  but  he  has  not  done  so  yet ;  it  was  within  a  couple 
of  weeks  — right  away. 

Q.  Had  your  attention  been  called  to  this  circular  ?  A.  I 
had  seen  it  lots  of  times. 

Q.  When  you  saw  the  circular,  what  did  you  consider  would 
be  its  efi'ect  upon  you  ?  A.  It  did  not  concern  me  because  I 
was  not  shipping  any  oil  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Q.  This  circular  speaks  for  all  the  railroads  ;  what  induced 
you  to  try  the  experiment  whether  the  Erie  Railway  would  pay 
you  a  rebate  on  Hunter  &  Cummings'  pipe  line  oil,  if  you  did 
not,  suppose  that  it  affected  your  business  in  the  least  ?  A. 
Friendship  for  Hunter  &  Cummings  ;  they  were  shipping  ex- 
clusively by  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  at  that  time  ;  they 
were  selling  all  their  oil  to  come  by  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad 
because  they  were  so  situated,  they  could  not  sell  anywhere 
else,  and  they  were  losing  money. 

Q.  They  were  shut  out  from  the  market,  weren't  they?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  were  shut  out  from  the  market  practically. 

Q.  How  many  other  pipe  lines  were  shut  out  of  the  market 
by  this  circular  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  there  were  others?  A.  There  may 
have  been  ;  Hunter  &  Cummings  were  altogether  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  lot,  there  may  have  been  some  others ;  I  may  say 
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this,  however,  that  since  this  question  has  come  up,  I  have  looked 
into  this  business  a  little,  and  there  was  no  pipe  line,  except 
Hunter  &  Cummin  gs,  who  could  not  have  had  the  right  to  be  in 
this  pool  of  pipes  it  they  had  chosen  to ;  after  the  pool  was  made 
the  papers  were  sent  around  to  all  these  little  pipe  lines  to 
sign,  and  all  of  them  signed,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hunter  &  Cummings  ;  I  guess  they  were  not  asked  to 
sign,  I  guess  they  were  intended  to  be  frozen  out  ? 

Q.  They  were  intended  to  be  crushed  out?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  a  large  business.  Hunter  &  Cummings?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  United  Pipe  Line  afterwards  did 
absorb  very  largely  the  business'  of  pipeage  through  the  oil 
regions  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  bought  up  the  pipes  as  they  be- 
came bankrupt  one  after  another. 

Q.  Within  what  period  of  time  after  this  circular  did  these 
various  pipes  become  bankrupt  one  after  another  ?  A.  The 
pool  broke  up  very  shortly,  while  the  pool  lasted  they  all 
made  money ;  as  soon  as  the  pool  broke  up,  they  all  com- 
menced losing  money,  and  in  1876  or  1877  they  were  all  in  a 
shape  to  sell,  and  did  sell. 

Q.  Were  absorbed  by  the  United  Pipe  Line  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  United  Pipe  Line  was  another  name  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  people,  wasn't  it?  A.  Of  course  these  parties  sold 
and  they  took  united  stock ;  I  do  not  know  how  it  became  the 
Standard  Oil ;  the  Standard,  I  understand,  had  an  interest  in 
the  United  Pipe  Line  ;  I  do  not  know  how  extensive. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Rockefeller  and  Flagler  and  Bost- 
wick,  and  all  of  these  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  as  familiar 
to  us  as  household  words  now,  were  very  largely  interested  in 
the  United  Pipe  Line  ?     A.  It  is  understood  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  pipe  lines  were  run  in  connection  with  the 
railway  companies  in  the  interest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany ?     A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  yoa  were  a  parly  to  this  agreement 
with  the  railway  companies  which  was  made  by  outside  pro- 
ducers; did  you  consider  it  good  faith  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment which  you  knew  would  be  broken  the  next  day  ?  A.  If 
you  notice,  you  will  see  that  I  signed  it  last. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  a  man  who  signs  at  the  head  and  one  who  signs  at  the 
47 
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last  ?  A.  Allow  me  to  continue  ;  I  trust  I  acted  fairly  in  the 
matter  ;  I  thought  over  it  a  good  deal  whether  I  should  sign  it, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  absurd  thing ;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  to  my  interest  to  have  that  agreement  carried  out; 
it  would  have  ruined,  as  I  said,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland,  and 
would  have  given  us  here  such  a  business  in  New  York  as  would 
have  been  a  fortune  to  us  to  have  had,  and  all  my  associates 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  had  it  done,  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  I  wrote  Mr.  Neyhart  the  very  next  day,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  could  possibly  be  carried  out. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  of  the  injustice — the  destruction  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  as  refining  interests,  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  New  York  roads  as  transporters  of  oil. 

By  Mr.  Steene: 

Q.  Why  would  it  have  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
New  York  roads  ?  A.  Because  they  only  reached  Oil  City  in 
this  one  point  and  they  Could  not  get  any  oil. 

Q.  Not  at  that  time?     A.  No. 

Q,  But  subsequently  both  lihese  roads,  both  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Erie  did  reach  the  oil  regions?  A.  That  is 
because  the  oil  region  have  reached  them  ;  that  is  the  better 
way  to  put  it. 

Q.  Doesn't  two  thirds  of  the  oil  now  come  from  the  Mc- 
Kean  and  Bradford  district,  instead  of  from  the  old  oil 
district?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  at  that  time  it  all  came  from  the 
old  oil  districts. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  oil  discoveries  were 
made  in  the  McKean  and  Bradford  districts,  to  amount  to 
anything  ?  A.  Along  in  1876 ;  they  had  a  production  of  about 
lOUO  barrels  a  day  in  1876. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  If  the  condition  of  the  trade  had  then  been  as  it  has 
since  become — I  do  not  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  trade,  but 
if  the  natural  conditions  had  then  been  as  they  have  since  be- 
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Cotae,  the  New  York  roads  would  have  been  largely  benefited 
by  the  agreement  that  they  made  with  the  outside  producers, 
by  adhering  to  it,  wouldn't  they  ?  A.  And  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  would  have  been  correspondingly  damaged. 

Q.  Would  have  been  correspondingly  crushed?  A.  YeS) 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  oil  refineries  at  Cleveland,  and  the  oil  refineries 
at  Pittsburgh  would  have  been  wiped  out  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  reason  why  your  thought  at  that  time  that  the 
agreement  could  not  be  carried  out  was  because  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  refining  interests  ? 
A.  Because  55  per  cent,  of  the  trade  would  be  turned  out  of 
existence  in  a  day,  and  I  did  not  believe  that  could  be 
done. 

Q.  Why  were  these  refineries  situated  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland ;  do  you  know  ?  A.  Pittsburgh  is  a  natural  point 
for  refining  oil  and  Cleveland  has  great  advantages  in  the 
Western  trade. 

Q.  Why  is  Pittsburgh  more  of  a  natural  point  for  refining 
oil,  than  the  oil  regions  themselves  ?  A.  Because  coal  was 
cheaper,  labor  was  cheaper,  iron  was  cheaper ;  and  in  the  start 
they  did  not  have  any  railroads  in  the  regions,  but  they  always 
•I  had  the  Alleghany  river,  and  they  could  bring  oil  down  the 
river. 

Q.  Was  not  the  business  built  up  really  by  the  fact  that  no 
charge  was  made  for  carrying  oil  from  the  oil  regions  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  to  Cleveland  respectively,  and  no  charge  back  again 
to  the  point  of  the  oil  region,  so  that  they  got  their  transporta- 
tion for  nothing  ?  A.  The  crude  oil  was  always  taken  to  the 
refinery  for  a  nominal  sum. 

Q.  Did  not  that  artificial  condition  of  transportation  build 
up  those  refineries  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  as  I  said  before  there  was 
no  railways  to  give  any  rebates. 

Q.  Cleveland  had  not  any  river  ?  A.  Pittsburgh  was  built  up 
by  the  Alleghany  river,  which  was  a  natural  transportation 
company  ;  Cleveland  was  built  up  by  the  facilities  that  it  had 
for  doing  the  western  trade. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Over  the  lakes?  A.  Over  the  lakes ;' you  must  under- 
stand that  originally  the  export  trade  was  comparatively  small ; 
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it  was  the  home  trade  that  was  relied  upon,  and  Cleveland  was 
situated  for  doing  that  business. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Cleveland  was  the  natural  point  for  the  western  business  ? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Pittsburgh  for  the  south-western?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  the 
eastern,  and  for  export. 

Q.  Why  eastern ;  why  was  Pittsburgh  a  better  point  than 
New  York  City  and  the  surrounding  districts  ?  A.  Because 
ground  was  cheaper,  and  it  did  not  cost'  so  much  to  build. 

Q.  Assuming  that  ground  at  Hunter's  Point  was  no  dearer 
than  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh,  was  there 
any  advantage  in  favor  of  Pittsburgh,  if  the  railroads  had  not 
made  artificial  regulations  in  the  way  of  transportation 
charges  ?  A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I,  of  course,  think  that  New 
York  is  the  best  place. 

Q.  You  think  that  New  York  is  the  best  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  naturally  if  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  refiner- 
ies had  not  this  carriage  of  oil  for  nothing  from  the  oil  regions, 
and  nothing  from  those  points  back  to  the  oil  region,  would 
not  the  whole  business  be  practically  at  New  York  ?  A.  Ex. 
cuse  me ;  I  raised  this  same  question  a  number  of  years  ago , 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  they  said  to  me  in  effect 
this:  that  Pittsburgh  and  Cle.veland  had  established  interests; 
there  were  large  investments  made  there  in  the  business,  and 
it  was  not  the  business  of  railroad  companies  to  destroy  vested 
interests,  and  to  build  up  new  ones,  in  places  that  might  be  the- 
oretically and  perhaps  practically  of  more  advantage — when 
we  talked  of  building  a  refinery  in  New  York,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  where  we  would  stand ;  and  that  was  their  position. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Were  these  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  interests  vested  and 
established  on  a,  pretty  large  scale  before  there  was  any  ques- 
tion about  railroad  rates  by  trunk  lines  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  trunk  line  reached  the  oil  regions  or  began  to 
carry  oil  at  all  in  any  considerable  quantity  ?  A.  Cleveland,  of 
course,  had  to  get  its  oil  by  rail,  but  it  got  it  very  easily. 

Q.  I  mean  from  New  York ;  had  there  a  large  oil  trade  over 
the  trunk  lines  sprung  up  before  these  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
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land  refineries  were  established  ?    A.  No  ;  as  I  say  the  bulk  of 
the  business  was  done  in  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh. 

By  Mr.  Steene  : 

Q.  Because  there  was  no  export  business  at  that  time  ?  A. 
Comparatively ;  the  export  business  was  not  as  important,  rela- 
tively, as  it  is  to-day. 

Q.  The  export  business  has  changed  the  current  of  trade 
somewhat  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  refineries  were  required 
to  pay  a  normal  rate  of  freight  from  the  oil  regions  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cleveland,  respectively,  and  pay  for  the  haul  at  the 
same  rate  as  everybody  else  from  Cleveland  to  New  York,  what 
then  do  you  think  would  be  the  course  of  trade  ?  A.  I  think 
that  the  course  of  trade  would  be  as  it  is  now,  only  it  would  be 
accelerated  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  come  to  New  York ;  it  is 
coming  to  New  York  now. 

Q.  The  refining  interest  is  coming  to  New  York  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  gradually  ;  but  the  position  I  took  was  that  the  railroads 
could  not  afford  to  destroy  at  one  blow  fifty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  trade ;  that  was  my  position. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  destroy  it  ?  A.  I  would  have  been  glad 
to,  but  I  did  not  believe  they  could. 

Q.  You  became  a  party  to  a  contract  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  there  is  no  contract. 

Q.  You  became  a  party  to  a  request  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  agreement  about  it  at  all; 
it  is  merely  a  memorandum. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  words ;  you  became  a 
party  to  an  understanding  between  the  railroads  and  yourself, 
which,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  in  good  faith  on  both  sides, 
would  have  resulted,  you  think,  in  the  destruction  of  fifty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  trade  as  it  then  existed  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  not  have  resulted  in  the  actual  destruction  of 
trade  eventually  r  A.  I  presume  there  would  have  been  some 
refining  of  oil  at  this  time. 

Q.  And  it  would  simply  have  transferred  the  business  to 
New  York,  would  it  not  ?  A.  It  might  have  gone  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  I  think  Philadelphia  is  a  better  place  than  New 
York. 

Q.  For  export?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  for  refining  oil. 
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Q.  For  refining  oil?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  undoubtedly. 
By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  Give  your  reasons  for  that  ?  A.  Because  it  is  nearer  the 
oil  regions,  very  much  nearer  the  oil  regions. 

By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  It  is  not  farther  away  from  Liverpool?  A.  There  is  not 
very  much  oil  goes  to  Liverpool. 

Q.  Well,  to  Antwerp?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
or  not. 

Q.  Are  not  the  rates  of  freight  higher  from  there  ?  A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  or  not ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
that  brancli  of  the  business  ;  it  has  been  four  or  five  years 
since  I  knew  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  believe,  you  say,  that  it  could  be  carried 
out ;  it  was  not  carried  out  ?    A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  what  I  say. 

Q.  And  when  it  was  not  carried  out  you  then  made  your 
arrangements  the  best  way  you  could  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  I  had  heard  the  whole  thing 
was  given  up  by  this  producerb'  association,  and  that  ^there 
was  no  producers'  association  any  more — there  was  no  party 
with  whom  this  contract,  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  contract, 
could  have  been  made — of  course,  I  felt  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  do  as  everybody  else  was  doing,  and  look  out  for  myself. 

Q.  And  that  resulted  in  your  being  the  exclusive  shipper  on 
the  Pennsylvania  ?  A.  Oh,  no  ;  at  that  time  we  were  quar- 
reling with  the  Pennsylvania  Koad. 

Q.  About  putting  other  people  on  your  basis  ?     A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  These  other  people  that  were  put  upon  your  basis  ship- 
ped by  car  load,  didu  t  they  ?     A.  Yes ;  of  course. 

Q.  There  could  not  be  any  shipment  of  oil  except  by  car- 
load ?     A.  Not  of  crude  oil. 

Q.  Therefore,  all  shipments  of  crude  oil  are  in  tank  cars? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tank  cars  full  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Shipman  : 

Q.  When  did  tank  cars  first  come  into  use  ?  A.  The  iron 
tank  car  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  the  one  that  is  in  use  now  ?  A.  Along  about  1869 
or  1870. 
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By  Mr.  Sterne  : 

Q.  Had  you  made  tentative  efforts  to  ship  over  the  Erie 
road  while  Bostwick  had  charge  of  the  yards  at  Weehaw- 
ken  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  General  Diven  said  yesterday  that  oil  shippers  refused 
to  ship  over  the  Erie  Railway,  because  Bostwick  had  charge 
of  the  terminal  facilities  and  they  worked  to  get  him  out ; 
were  you  one  of  those  oil  shippers  that  proposed  to  ship  over 
there  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  at  the  time  that  Harley  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  oil  trade  ?  A.  I  was  shipping  oil  to 
New  York ;  Mr.  Harley  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  oil 
region  for  some  years. 

Q.  Harley  was  the  agent  of  the  Erie  Railway  ?  A.  The  oil 
agent. 

Q.  He  made  rates,  didn't  he  ?  A.  I  do  not  know,  sir  ;  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  method  in  which  the  business  was 
done  at  that  time  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  observe  the  disturbing  influences  of  Harley's 
hand  in  the  oil  region  ?  A.  Of  course,  I  knew  that  he  had  a 
very  low  rate  of  freight  to  New  York,  because  we  came  in 
competition  with  him. 

Q.  He  had  a  lower  rate  of  freight  to  New  York  than  any- 
body else,  didn't  he  ?     A.  I  presume  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  fight  him  at  that  time,  or  did  you  act  in  har- 
mony with  him  ?  A.  As  long  as  he  continued  we  were  unable 
to  ship  to  New  York. 

Q.  You  did  not  ship  to  New  York  at  all?  A.  We  would 
come  in  occasionally,  but  got  enough  of  it  and  quit. 

Q.  Harley  was  known  to  represent  Fisk  &  Gould  in  those 
transactions,  was  he  not  ?  A.  I  presume  so,  yes ;  Fisk,  any- 
how. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  this  Committee  how  this  oil  business  at 
that  time  was  manipulated  by  Harley  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why ;  don't  you  want  to  tell  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  would  be 
glad  to  tell  you  anything  that  I  knew  that  would  interest  you. 

Q.  You,  at  that  time,  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  large 
skipper,  and  you  were  driven  out  of  shipping  oil  ?  A.  Four 
years  afterwards. 
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Q,  What  do  you  mean  ?  A.  What  do  you  say  about  being 
driven  out  of  shipping  oil  ? 

Q.  Driven  out  of  the  New  York  market  by  the  operations  of 
Harley,  and  yet  you  cannot  tell  how  Harley's  operations  were 
conducted  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  Harley  did  not  advertise  his  busi- 
ness, as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  he  bought  and  sold,  and  how  the 
rate  went  up  and  down,  to  enable  him  to  buy,  and  enable  him 
to  sell  ?  A.  I  do  not  recollect  enough  about  that  to  give  you 
any  information  on  the  subject  whatever. 

Q.  Who  can  give  us  the  information  ?  A.  Harley ;  he  is  a 
citizen  of  New  York  ;  why  don't  you  have  him  here  ? 

Q.  Who  other  than  Harley?  A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  his 
partner,  Cady,  has  since  died ;  I  do  not  know  who  else  could. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  oil  could  be  shipped  over  the 
Erie  Railway  at  that  time?  A.  Because  at  that  time  the 
bulk  of  the  production  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oil  City,  or 
came  to  Oil  City  by  cars ;  at  that  time,  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness was  done  in  Oil  City,  and  it  was  reached  by  the  Erie 
Railway.  ' 

Q.  And  then  the  business  receded  from  Oil  City  ?  A.  It 
left  the  Erie  Railway. 

Q.  Why  could  not  the  Erie  Railroad  have  followed  the  busi- 
ness ?     A.  Do  you  mean  build  railroads  ? 

Q.  Yes  ?     A.  They  could,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  subject  of 
criticism,  if  they  did  fail  to  do  it;  I  do  not  think  any  evidence 
on  that  subject  is  at  all  relevant. 

Q.  During  Harley's  administration  of  the  Erie's  oil  business, 
was  not  Bostwick  intimately  connected  with  Harley?  A.  I 
do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  the  course  of  trade,  or  do  you  not 
know,  that  Bostwick  and  Harley  operated  together  ?  A.  At 
that  time,  my  business  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  west,  and 
I  came  to  New  York  very  seldom ;  we  did  not  do,  as  I  say, 
very  ]nuch  business  here ;  and  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  the  freight  rates  go  up,  how  does  it  affect  the  price 
at  the  oil  region,  in  a  normal  condition,  assuming  other  things 
to  be  equal  ?     A.  That  depends  on  circumstances. 

Q.  Eliminate  all  the  circumstances  ?     A.  I  cannot. 


